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PREFACE 


During  his  parliamentary  career  from  1886  to  1895, 
my  father  kept  a  private  journal  of  an  average  of  four 
pages  for  each  day  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed 
to  my  stepmother  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  drew 
character  sketches  of  the  leading  politicians  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  time,  and  also  of  any  other  members 
who  attracted  his  attention.  In  this  way  he  produced 
eleven  quarto  MS.  volumes,  containing  some  1,400 
letters,  which,  he  says,  in  his  preface  to  Life  in  Par- 
liament, published  in  1893,  were  "not  for  publication 
in  my  lifetime"  ;  and  also  two  MS.  volumes  of  his  own 
impressions  of  176  personages  that  figured  in  the  House 
of  Commons  while  he  sat  in  it. 

A  selection  of  the  letters  in  the  three  first  volumes, 
containing  the  Sessions  of  1886  and  1887,  and  112  of  the 
character  sketches,  are  now  printed  with  extensive 
editing,  about  one-third  of  the  matter  in  the  MSS. 
being  omitted  for  the  following  reasons.  The  letters 
contain,  inter  alia,  details  of  purely  ephemeral  affairs, 
chiefly  of  a  financial  nature,  in  which  my  father  was 
much  interested  from  his  Indian  experience ;  and  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  intimate  nature,  they 
include  many  personal  details,  such  as  his  accounts 
of  his  own  speeches  on  matters  connected  with  his 
constituents  and  the  London  School  Board,  of  which 
he  was  Vice-Chairman.  The  character  sketches  in  many 
cases  cover  the  whole  period  of  my  father's  parliamentary 
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life,  divided  into  two  portions,  1886  to  1892  and  1892 
to  1895,  and  were  written  up  at  different  periods  on 
a  general  plan  as  the  time  went  on.  In  this  way  they 
contain  many  repetitions,  and  also  in  some  instances 
remarks  that  it  would  serve  no  wise  purpose  to  print. 

No  apology  is  made  for  exhaustively  editing  the  MSS. 
for  publication,  because  both  the  letters  and  the  character 
sketches   were   written   in    a    rough-and-ready    fashion 
at  odds  and  ends  of  time  on  any  scrap  of  paper  handy 
at   the   moment.     So,   as   they   stand,  the   letters   often 
refer   to   many   matters   in   a   manner   that  is  not  now 
readily  intelligible,  though  they  must  have  been  instantly 
understood  by  a  reader  living  in  the  midst  of  the  events 
and  scenes  described.     The  character  sketches,  too,  are 
generally   in   the   form   of    carefully   worded   notes   for 
articles    to    be    subsequently  elaborated,   without    any 
attempt   at   cohesion.     I   feel   sure  that   if  it  had  been 
possible  for  my  father  to  publish  the  documents  himself, 
he  would  have  largely  re-written  them.     My  own  effort 
— involving   much   trouble   in   collating   the   statements 
in   the    MSS.   with   contemporary   files    of    The    Times 
and   volumes   of  Hansard  and    other   papers    available 
to  me — has  been  to  maintain  continuity  in  the  record 
of  events,  and  to  bring  the  letters  and  sketches  within 
the  easy  grasp  of  the  present  day  reader  without  inter- 
fering with  the  writer's  method  of  expressing  himself. 

As  the  letters  refer  only  to  the  years  1886  and  1887, 
and  the  sketches  to  the  whole  period  between  1886  and 
1895,  the  book  has  a  dual  character  for  this  reason, 
and  also  for  another.  The  letters  are  written  in  a 
chatty,  unconventional  style,  while  the  sketches  are 
"  literature " — brief,  carefully  worded  essays  on  the 
men  portrayed.  Those  sketches  only  which  relate  to 
personages  mentioned  in  the  letters  have  been  selected 
for  insertion  in  appropriate  places,  and  they  have  been 
treated  as  appendices  to  the  letters  to  which  they  refer. 
The  present  volume  thus  contains  unpublished  matter 
supplementing   the   official   and   other  accounts   of  the 
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period.  Some  of  the  original  MS.  letters,  however, 
formed  the  basis  of  Chapters  I  to  V  of  Life  in  Parliament ; 
and  a  few  of  the  character  sketches  were  used  to  a 
slight  extent  in  my  father's  House  oj  Commons,  published 
in  1899.  In  editing  both  the  letters  and  the  sketches 
for  the  present  purpose,  repetition  of  what  is  already- 
printed  has  been  avoided. 

It  has  been  my  desire  not  only  to  reproduce  the  lively 
pages  of  my  father's  MSS.,  but  also  to  make  this  book 
an  accurate,  useful,  and  readily  available  record  of  the 
Parliamentary  matters  mentioned  in  it.  To  this  end 
there  have  been  added  a  few  explanatory  footnotes 
where  they  seemed  necessary;  the  titles  of  the  main 
Bills  and  matters  discussed  have  been  italicized ;  and 
brief  Parliamentary  biographies  of  some  300  Members 
of  Parliament  of  the  day,  mentioned  in  the  book,  together 
with  a  full  index,  have  been  provided. 

In  working  up  this  volume  I  have  had  the  indefatig- 
able assistance  of  Miss  L.  M.  Anstey,  who  has  so  often 
helped  me  before  in  preparing  works  for  the  Press 
of  a  widely  different  nature,  and  of  Mr.  Frederick  Millar 
and  Miss  A.  J.  Mayes.  I  also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  John 
Murray  for  the  personal  interest  he  has  taken  in  the 
volume,  and  for  the  advice  and  assistance  given  me 
as  to  the  form  it  should  take. 


R.  C.  Temple. 


The  Nash,  Worcester, 
18  July,  191 2. 
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INTRODUCTION 


My  father  was  a  frequent  subject  for  caricature  in  Punch 
during  his  Parliamentary  time,  and  was  usually  drawn 
in  various  attitudes  of  slumber.  It  was,  however,  well 
known  to  me  that,  though  he  had  a  lifelong  habit  of 
snatching  moments  of  sleep  at  every  opportunity,  it 
was  always  unsafe  to  assume  that  he  had  not  observed 
because  he  appeared  to  be  nodding.  He  never  dosed 
at  the  wrong  time,  and  this  volume  is  a  proof  of  the 
acute,  ceaseless,  and  very  wideawake  observation  that 
was  bestowed  by  him  on  everything  and  every  one  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  whilst  he  was  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  slumbering  peacefully  through  the  turmoil 
around  him. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  me  take  the  numerous  character 
sketches  that  appear  in  these  pages.  Not  only  do  ap- 
preciations of  the  great  Parliamentarians  and  the  more 
prominent  members  of  the  House  occur,  as  might  be 
expected,  at  considerable  length — not  only  did  certain 
careers  appeal  strongly  to  my  father  and  draw  from 
him  specially  careful  and  sustained  efforts  in  word- 
painting,  to  use  his  own  expression,  such  as  those  of 
Randolph  Churchill  and  Parnell — but  there  are  made 
to  pass  before  us  in  procession  such  heroes  of  the  fight 
as  Gladstone,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  A.J.  Balfour,  Vernon 
Harcourt,  Henry  Fowler,  Lord  Hartington,  Sir  Henry 
James,  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  John  Morley,  Her- 
bert Asquith,  G.  J.  Goschen,  W.  H.  Smith,  George 
Trevelyan,  Henry  Matthews,  and  Henry  Labouchere. 
To  these  well-known  names  proxime  acccdunt  Jesse 
Collings,  Hugh  Childers,  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  Leonard 
Courtney,  John  Redmond,  James  Bryce,  Thomas  Sexton, 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Major  Saunderson,  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
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son,  Justin  McCarthy,  R.  W.  Hanbury,  Sir  R.  Webster, 
Sir  E.  Clarke,  Sir  Robert  Reid,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Timothy  Healy,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Charles  Ritchie, 
fames  r.  B.  Robertson,  Sir  John  Gorst,  William  Abraham 
("  Mabon  "),  and  William  O'Brien. 

There  are  also  numerous  accounts  of  the  Parliament- 
ary behaviour  of  men  of  perhaps  lesser  prominence, 
who  are  memorable.  The  mere  mention  of  some  of 
them,  by  their  names  as  known  at  that  time,  will  suffice 
to  revive  many  memories  in  all  who  are  old  enough  to 
bear  those  of  them  that  are  departed  in  recollection  : 
Arthur  Peel,  John  Lubbock,  Charles  Bradlaugh,  Thomas 
Burt,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  John  Hibbert,  Charles 
Fenwick,  Cecil  Raikes,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  T.  W.  Russell, 
John  Dillon,  Sir  James  Fergusson,  J.  M.  Maclean,  Samuel 
Whitbread,  John  Mowbray,  W.  S.  Caine,  Sir  Edward 
Hamley,  Atherley-Jones,  Samuel  Smith,  G.  C.  T.  Bartley, 
Ughtred  Kay-Shuttleworth,  Arthur  Elliot,  Shaw  Lefevre, 
Henry  Broadhurst,  John  Talbot,  William  Woodall,  F.  A. 
Channing,  and  T.  C.  Harrington. 

Further,  there  are  notices  in  an  almost  prophetic 
manner  of  men  who  were  then  young  and  have  since 
proved  the  acuteness  of  their  observer  by  their  subse- 
quent careers.  Instances  are  G.  N.  Curzon,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Sydney  Buxton,  R.  B.  Haldane,  Lord  Wolmer. 

In  this  way  my  father  noticed  two  men,  then  at  the 
commencement  of  their  political  careers,  who  do  not 
properly  come  into  this  volume,  their  names  occurring 
only  in  introductory  or  prefatory  remarks  to  the  MSS. 
I  have  therefore  been  unable  to  insert  them  in  the  text. 
But  they  have  since  risen  to  such  eminence,  are  at  the 
present  moment  so  prominently  before  the  public,  and 
the  brief  accounts  of  them  are  so  apt,  that  I  am  induced 
to  include  them  here.  Lloyd  George  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  the  first  time  in  April  1890,  John  Burns  in 
July  1892.  The  remarks  on  them  are  as  follows,  and 
the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  of  the  closeness  of 
observation  necessary  to  produce  such  appreciations 
of  young  men  starting  on  Parliamentary  life  : 

David  Lloyd  George 

"During  this  Parliament  (1892-95)  Lloyd  George  has  come  to 
be  the  type,  I  can  hardly  say  the  representative,  of  what  is  called 
Young  Wales,  a  part  which  we  thought  would  be  taken  by  Samuel 
Evans,  but  such  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.     He  is  a  young 
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man,  who  speaks  well  by  natural  aptitude,  and  has  plenty  of  self- 
assertion,  with  boundless  persistency  and  insistency.  He  is  under- 
stood to  have  fought  his  own  way  upwards,  even  from  his  youth, 
and  to  be  self-made  in  respect  to  whatever  culture  or  education 
he  may  possess.  For  all  that,  he  does  not  seem  to  carry  weight 
with  the  Liberal  Party,  nor  has  he,  so  far,  found  his  way  to  the 
esteem  of  the  House  at  large.  It  would  seem  that  just  a  few  of 
the  Welsh  members  act  with  him,  but  what  his  position  may 
really  be  in  relation  to  the  Welsh  Party  I  do  not  know,  for  its 
inner  working,  like  that  of  the  Irish,  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to 
fathom.  In  fine,  he  is  not  at  all  a  leader  as  yet,  but  when  he 
rises  to  speak  on  occasion,  the  House  will,  for  a  moment,  be  atten- 
tive, because  he  may  perhaps  be  representing,  for  the  nonce,  a 
group  capable  of  giving  trouble." 

John  Burns 

"  John  Burns  rarely  sits  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  House  as 
the  Independent  Liberals,  and  prefers  to  sit  as  a  Labour  member 
in  proximity  to  the  Irish  Party,  for  which  arrangement  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  ;  but  he  must,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  an 
Independent  Liberal  and  should  be  included  in  that  category. 
As,  however,  he  is  understood  to  be  sent  to,  and  sustained  in, 
Parliament  by  Labour  organisations,  he  must  be  classed  as  a 
Labour  member.  He  entered  the  House  under  a  haze  of  prejudice, 
but  he  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  able  and  interesting  man, 
wonderfully  well  informed,  considering  his  antecedents ;  and  he  has 
already  won  his  way  with  great  success. 

"  The  great  Labour  Question  has  many  ramifications,  and,  like 
an  octopus,  stretches  its  prehensile  powers  towards  many  subjects 
and  draws  them  within  its  grip;  and  of  all  these  subjects  John 
Burns  has  a  mastery,  both  as  regards  theory  and  practice.  This 
implies  much  study  of  some  sort.  I  should  doubt  whether  he 
could  have  had  time  for  acquiring  his  knowledge  by  reading, 
though,  of  course,  he  must  read  to  some  extent.  He  seems  to 
me  rather  to  have  exactly  that  knowledge  which  is  got  by  earnest 
and  careful  conversation  with  the  men  engaged  in  particular  affairs, 
or  otherwise  perfectly  cognisant  of  special  subjects.  This  is  ex- 
cellent knowledge  of  its  kind.  He  assimilates  and  digests  it  well, 
and  reproduces  it  most  effectively  in  the  House,  together  with 
definite  conclusions,  which  he  lucidly  explains. 

"  He  is  primarily  a  Metropolitan  member,  but  his  purview  ex- 
tends to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  everywhere.  And  as 
he  is  returned  by  his  supporters  to  render  certain  services  in 
Parliament,  they  may  rest  assured  that  he  serves  them  with  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  efficiency." 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  all  parties  in  the  House 
were  drawn  on  for  the  Character  Sketches ;  and,  though 
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the  MSS.  were  written  avowedly  from  the  Conservative 
side  of  the  House,  in  those  devoted  to  descriptions  of 
men  there  is  always  avoidance  of  inconsiderate  refer- 
ence, which  was  characteristic  of  my  father's  writings. 
I  have  not  been  faced  with  the  necessity  of  omitting 
statements  that  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  publish. 
My  father's  own  view  on  this  point  was  expressed 
thus  : 

"  As  I  am  one  of  the  Conservatives  above  the  Gangway,  these 
sketches  are  unavoidably  written  from  a  Party  point  of  view.  It 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  separate  Party  ideas  from 
Parliamentary  politics,  which  necessarily  spring  from  electioneering 
contests.  Any  member  must  think  those  on  his  own  side  sounder 
and  juster  in  thought  and  opinion  than  those  on  the  opposite  side. 
I  claim  no  freedom  from  this  natural  prejudice,  if  so  it  may  be 
called.  I  have,  of  course,  presented  a  favourable  view  of  my  own 
political  friends,  but,  without  at  all  undertaking  to  commend  the 
opinions  of  opponents,  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  justice  to 
their  personal  virtues  and  merits." 

The  exigencies  of  publication  have  obliged  me  to  cut 
up  the  two  MSS.  volumes  of  "  pen-and-ink "  personal 
sketches  and  to  introduce  the  characters  individually 
where  appropriate  among  the  Letters.  My  father,  how- 
ever, adopted  an  entirely  different  method  of  presenting 
his  sketches.  He  completed  one  set  of  them  in  1890, 
and  followed  this  up  by  additions  up  to  1893,  binding 
the  whole  together  in  one  MS.  volume.  In  1896,  on 
retiring  from  Parliament,  he  added  a  second  volume. 
He  prefaced  each  of  the  volumes  with  an  introduction 
explaining  his  method  of  grouping  his  "  characters," 
and  with  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  Parties  and 
politics  of  the  day,  which  are  specially  interesting  in 
view  of  subsequent  occurrences.  In  the  first  MS. 
volume    the    characters    are    grouped    together    thus : 

1.  The  Chair  (the  Speaker)  and  the  Table  (the  Clerks) ; 

2.  The  Treasury  Bench  ;  3.  The  Conservatives  above  the 
Gangway ;  4.  The  Conservatives  below  the  Gangway  ;  5. 
The  Liberal  Unionists  ;  6.  The  Front  Opposition  Bench ; 
7.  The  Gladstonians  above  the  Gangway  ;  8.  The  Radicals 
below  the  Gangway ;  9.  The  Irish  Party.  This  is  an 
arrangement  which  required  complete  remodelling  when 
the  Opposition  of  1886-92  became  the  Government  of 
1893-95. 
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The  scope  of  the  sketches  is  explained  thus  in  one  of 
the  "Introductions": — 

"They  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  full  or  complete  account  of  the 
public  characters  and  careers  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  whom  I 
have  selected  for  mention.  They  comprise  only  such  characteristics 
as  I  have  observed  within  the  House  of  Commons,  and  such 
memoranda  of  proceedings  and  antecedents  as  may  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  several  subjects.  The  intention  has  been  to  describe 
briefly  the  leading  statesmen  and  also  the  typical  or  representative 
men  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  House,  and  in  the  several  sections, 
senior  and  junior,  official  and  non-official,  into  which  the  body 
corporate  of  members  is  divided." 

There  are  in  the  "  prefatory  remarks  "  to  the  first 
volume  of  sketches  some  extremely  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  Parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1886 
to  1892.  Those  on  the  Irish  Party  naturally  take  the 
first  place  at  such  a  time. 

"  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  old  distribution  of  the 
House,  indicated  by  Tories  and  Conservatives  in  one  host  and  by 
Whigs  and  Liberals  in  another,  has  been  affected  by  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  Irish  Party,  which,  from  the  increase  of  its  numbers 
since  1885,  may  be  well  regarded  as  a  third  Party.  Up  to  November 
1890,  this  Party  commonly  bore  the  name  of  Parnellite,  as  it  unani- 
mously followed  Parnell.  But  a  split  occurred  in  that  month,  and 
for  the  nonce,  the  Irish  are  arrayed  in  two  hostile  camps — for  and 
against  Parnell." 

All  through  the  Parliament  of  1886-1892,  when  the 
Conservatives  were  in  power,  the  Irish  Party  were 
particularly  obstructive  and  loquacious,  but  in  the 
Parliament  which  followed  circumstances  had  entirely 
changed,  and  the  following  observations  on  them  are 
made  : — 

"It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  members  of  the  Irish  Party 
could  play  in  this  Parliament  the  demonstrative  part  which  they 
played  in  the  last.  A  Liberal  Minister  (Gladstone)  has  been  intro- 
ducing Home  Rule  to  please  them,  and  has  been  met  with  the 
severest  Unionist  opposition.  Time  has  therefore  been  an  object  of 
the  first  importance,  and  their  policy  has  been  to  keep  silence  as 
much  as  possible  and  to  economize  the  precious  hours,  for  fear  lest 
their  opponents  should  talk  the  Bill  to  death.  They  have  seen  that 
as  Gladstone  was  bound  to  defend,  they  had  better  trust  to  his  defence 
and  refrain  from  wasting  time  by  speaking  on  their  own  account. 
They  have,  no  doubt,  been  wise  in  their  generation  and  have  followed 
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the  plan,  more  or  less,  in  all  measures  and  in  all  affairs  throughout 
this  Parliament.  Consequently,  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  to  record 
regarding  them  as  there  used  to  be  during  the  last  five  years,  when 
their  policy  had  the  reverse  aim. 

"Their  Leaders  have,  of  course,  orated  more  Hibernico,  in  every 
full-dress  debate  regarding  Irish  measures  ;  but  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Party,  having  no  amendments  to  move  against  the  Gladstonian 
side  in  the  Committee  stages,  have  confined  their  activity  mainly  to 
the  process  of  interpellating  Ministers  at  question  time  every  after- 
noon. Their  questions,  relating  chiefly  to  Irish  cases,  matters  and 
personalities,  were  usually  addressed  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  John 
Morley,  and  their  tone  was  quite  different  to  that  in  the  days  when 
they  were  interpellating  Balfour.  And  of  course  also  Morley's  replies 
were  much  more  sympathetic  than  his  predecessor's.  Thus  the 
altercations  were  avoided  which  used  to  occur  when  Balfour,  cross- 
questioned  with  the  utmost  acerbity,  deemed  it  necessary  to  reply 
with  something  of  sharpness  and  severity.  Still,  their  propensity  for 
heckling  has  often  cropped  up,  and  Morley  has  frequently  won  respect 
from  the  Conservatives  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  stood  up  to 
them. 

"  This  enforced  inactivity,  however,  was  bound  to  have  its  revenge, 
and  their  fondness  for  clamour  found  vent  in  another  direction. 
They  assumed  to  themselves  the  function  of  bothering  and  discon- 
certing every  English  member  who  might  be  engaged  in  interpellat- 
ing or  arguing  with  the  Ministers  on  purely  English  questions. 
Claiming  and  exacting  for  themselves  the  fullest  right  to  question 
and  dispute,  they  used  to  set  themselves  to  prevent  Englishmen  from 
doing  so,  and  in  this  way  they  thought  to  help  the  Gladstonian 
Government.  Themselves  disposed  more  than  any  class  of  members 
to  a  certain  kind  of  noisy  disorder,  they  would  now  interrupt  the 
English  members  with  meaningless  cries  of 'Order,  Order,'  merely 
to  cause  interruption.  Some  of  them  have  been  observed  to  do  this 
quite  systematically,  as  if  they  had  been  told  off  by  Party  arrange- 
ment for  this  peculiar  duty. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  Parliamentary  status  they  had  during  the  last 
Parliament  has  decreased  during  this  and  is  on  the  wane  Session 
after  Session,  though  it  is  still  very  considerable.  One  main  cause 
of  this  is  the  knowledge  which  the  House  possesses  that  there  are 
dissensions  among  them,  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  be  almost  inter- 
necine. Indeed,  during  the  last  year  or  more  of  the  previous 
Parliament,  after  the  fall  of  Parnell,  they  seemed  to  be  like  sheep 
scattered  without  a  shepherd.  During  this  Parliament  they  have 
not  appeared  to  hang  together  any  better  since  ParnelFs  death.  The 
loss  of  that  remarkable  Leader,  for  whom  there  was  one  set  of 
Nationalists,  and  against  whom  there  was  another,  had  no  composing 
effect  on  the  strife  between  the  two  sections.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
weakened  the  Nationalist  influence. 

"  It  appears  that,  though  in  some  respects  the  Nationalists  have  an 
aptitude  for  Party  discipline  with  all  its  bonds,  which  is  wonderful— 
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indeed,  they  have  quite  a  genius  in  that  particular  respect,  at  least 
within  Parliament — yet  they  have  another,  incompatible  with  it  and 
equally  wonderful,  for  quarrelling  among  themselves.  The  other 
Parties  do  not  actually  see  the  ebullition  of  these  disagreements 
within  the  House  or  its  precincts  ;  but  they  cannot  but  notice  its 
effect  in  the  bearing  and  demeanour  of  the  Party  towards  each  other. 
The  particulars  of  the  disputes,  such  as  they  are,  may  be  read  in  the 
newspapers.  Nobody  in  Parliament  studies  the  controversies,  but 
everybody  gathers  the  outcome — that  Irish  politicians,  engaged  in 
a  common  cause  to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves  and  declare 
to  be  sacred,  disagree  about  it  in  an  acrimonious  and  violent  manner, 
with  a  carnival  of  disputation,  as  it  were.  This  weakens  the  moral 
influence  of  the  Irish  in  the  House  and  retards  indefinitely  any 
chance  of  realization  that  Home  Rule  can  have  as  a  principle.  Even 
Members  of  Parliament  say  to  each  other  :  Are  these  Home  Rulers 
who  thus  quarrel  fit  to  conduct  a  Government  of  their  own  ?  If  this 
is  said  in  the  House,  their  constituents  will  be  saying  the  same  thing 
in  still  stronger  terms  outside  it." 

Following  on  the  remarks  about  the  Irish  Party,  those 
made  in  1890  on  the  rise  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  and 
the  Radicals  are  equally  interesting  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent developments. 

"  A  new  section,  known  as  the  Liberal  Unionists,  has  been  called 
into  being  by  the  Home  Rule  movement  since  1886,  both  inside  and 
outside  Parliament.  This  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  a  fourth  Party 
in  close  alliance  with  the  Conservatives.  But  if  the  Home  Rule 
Question  were  to  be  cleared  away,  they  might  rejoin  the  Liberals ; 
and  they  still  sit  on  the  benches  of  that  Party.  Their  separate 
existence  has  caused  the  name  '  Liberal'  to  be  held  in  abeyance  by 
many,  and  by  them  their  colleagues  would,  for  the  present,  be  termed 
Gladstonians,  as  indicating  the  acceptance  of  Gladstone's  policy  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  Of  late,  too,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
form  a  purely  Radical  Party,  independent  of  the  Gladstonians, 
which  might  be  described  as  a  fifth  Party.  I  have  heard  Gladstone 
himself  so  describe  it.  However,  when  vital  questions  were  being 
debated  and  decided,  the  three  Parties,  Gladstonians,  Radicals  and 
Irish,  have  been  united  under  Gladstone's  leadership  in  opposition 
to  the  Ministerialists,  consisting  of  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
Unionists.  In  consequence,  the  Government  (of  1886-1892),  though 
in  its  constitution  almost  entirely  Conservative,  is  now  commonly 
called  the  Unionist  Government." 

Referring  to  further  developments,  the  following 
almost  prophetic  remarks  are  made  : 

"In  1893  and  1894  the  Liberal  Unionists  and  the  Conservatives 
have  been  a  component  and  integral  part  of  the  Opposition,  and  the 
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former  have  been  regarded  as  a  wing  of  the  allied  forces.  Their 
Leaders  are  in  regular  communication  with  the  Conservatives,  and 
the  Whips  of  the  wings  confer  together.  There  have  been,  no  doubt, 
occasional  or  individual  defections  in  their  ranks  ;  so  there  have 
been  in  those  of  the  other  side.  But,  in  the  main,  nothing  happily 
occurred  to  divide  the  two  Unionist  wings  during  the  last  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  1894  it  was  anticipated  that  if  the  Liberal  Government 
should  be  defeated  at  an  early  date,  not  only  in  the  House  but  at  a 
General  Election,  a  Unionist,  and  not  a  Conservative,  Government 
would  be  formed,  in  which  the  Liberal  Unionist  Leaders  in  both 
Houses  would  have  to  take  office  and  would  have  to  sit  with  the 
Conservative  Leaders  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  instead  of  remaining 
apart  as  heretofore  and  rendering  help  from  the  outside,  as  it  were. 
The  alliance  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  cemented  for  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cleavage  between  the  Liberal  Unionists  and  the 
Gladstonians  is  thought  to  be  such  that  it  cannot  be  bridged. 
Meanwhile,  the  former  continue  to  sit  on  the  Ministerial  (Liberal) 
side  of  the  House  and  amidst  the  Radical  benches,  an  arrangement 
which  must  produce  some  gall  and  wormwood  for  the  Liberal 
Party." 

Some  observations  also  in  1894  on  the  Radical  Party 
cannot  but  cause  amused  interest  at  the  present  day. 

"The  eyes  of  the  Conservatives  are  often  directed  with  much 
curiosity  towards  this  quarter  of  the  House  (Liberals  below  the 
Gangway),  in  the  idea  that  some  unexpected  bolt  may  be  hurled 
thence  at  the  (Liberal)  Government,  that  from  this  little  Vesuvius 
some  irruption  may  burst  forth  to  submerge  the  Pompeii  above  the 
Gangway.  Indeed,  for  the  last  two  years,  the  menace  from  these 
benches  has  been  chronic,  but  it  has  never  been  put  into  execution 
as  yet.  This  hydra,  so  to  speak,  has  shown  three  heads  :  first  the 
Labouchere  section  ;  second,  the  Labour  section ;  third,  the  Welsh 
section.  As  the  Government  has  but  a  small  majority  at  the  best, 
the  defection  of  any  one  of  these  sections,  small  though  it  be,  might 
become  seriously  inconvenient ;  and  the  defection  of  all  three 
together  would  be  fatal.  Taken  separately,  each  section  would  be 
found  to  be  a  mere  handful  in  numbers,  and,  what  is  more,  to  be 
undecided  in  its  Parliamentary  tactics.  The  shrewdest  onlookers  on 
the  Conservative  side  have  opined  that  each  of  them  has  barked  at 
times  without  intending  to  bite,  and  has  by  casual  threats  tried  to 
wring  concessions  from  the  Government  by  the  process  known 
familiarly  as  'squeezing.'  Mr.  Gladstone  was  thought  (I  fear  with 
but  too  good  reason)  to  be  '  squeezable.'  Whether  his  successors 
have  inherited  that  amiable  quality  remains  to  be  proved.  The 
impression,  too,  is  that  the  term  '  squeezable '  is  too  mild  for 
Harcourt.  For  he  is  thought  by  Radicals  to  be  capable  of  making 
concessions  wholesale  to  Radicalism,  whereas  it  is  held  that  Gladstone 
would  have  issued  them  in  retail  by  degrees,  according  to  the  force 
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of  pressure  that  might  have  been  applied  to  him  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  hard,  however,  for  the  Conservatives  to  gauge  exactly  the 
accuracy  of  opinions  regarding  such  below-the-gangway  influences  on 
the  Treasury  Bench. 

"  Besides  the  three  definite  sections,  there  is  another  variable, 
chameleon-like  body  of  miscellaneous  malcontents,  consisting  of  men 
who,  from  conscientious  reasons,  differ  from  the  Government  on  some 
point  so  seriously  that  they  decline  for  a  while  to  receive  the  Party 
whips,  or  of  men  who  are  haunted  by  some  of  those  sentiments 
which  are  popularly  called  fads.  On  most  of  the  crises  in  the 
division  lobbies  during  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  knot  of 
such  nondescripts,  say  two  or  three  in  number.  At  times  also  it  has 
looked  as  if  certain  of  the  Temperance  Leaders  would  form  themselves 
into  a  section  of  this  character,  in  reference  to  the  Local  Veto  Bill ; 
especially  as,  on  this  subject,  Harcourt  is  supposed  to  be  highly 
impressionable.  In  truth,  however,  the  regular  Opposition  (Con- 
servative) can  place  no  reliance  whatever  on  schismatics  where  the 
Government  has  to  be  opposed.  Their  mouthpieces  may  crow  and 
bluster  for  a  little,  but  on  a  crisis  they  come,  naturally  enough,  into 
line  with  their  general  Party.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  miscellaneous 
set  above  mentioned  will  fail  the  (Liberal)  Government  for  con- 
science' sake. 

"  Let  me  now  first  take  in  detail  for  a  moment  the  Labouchere 
section  of  the  Radical  Party.  Its  proportions  have,  during  this 
Parliament,  been  boiled  down,  so  to  speak,  till  only  a  bit  of  fibre 
remains,  represented  apparently  by  three  men.  This  fibre  is  strong. 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  what  Americans  call  of  "no 
account"  in  settling  the  fate  of  a  Government.  From  1881  to  1885 
there  was  an  independent  set  oifour  Conservatives  ;  they  were  called 
the  Fourth  Party.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  Labouchere  and  his  two 
henchmen  {three)  should  be  called  the  Third  Party  ! 

"  Next  comes  the  Labour  section  ;  not  that  the  so-called  Labour 
Members  represent  working  men  electors  any  more  than  any  other 
members,  though  they  are  understood  to  have  worked  with  their  own 
hands.  What  they  really  represent  specially  are  the  Trades  Unions 
and  the  Labour  Organizations,  not  alone  in  their  own  constituencies 
but  in  the  country  generally.  As  a  section  in  the  House  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  organized  at  all,  having  neither  cohesion,  nor  Leader, 
nor  Whip.  They  do  not  sit  near  each  other,  nor  do  they  seem  to 
have  much  communication  inter  se,  though  there  must,  of  course,  be 
some  sort  of  uniformity  in  their  aims.  This  may  all  alter  some  day, 
sooner  or  later,  but  at  present  each  one  of  them  seems  to  be  a  free 
lance,  fighting  exclusively  for  some  section  of  the  labour-world,  if 
not  exactly  for  his  own  hand.  Some  of  them  individually  make  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  House,  and  some  do  not.  They  have 
not  yet  become  so  important  a  factor  in  Parliamentary  tactics  as  was 
expected. 

"  Thirdly,  the  Welsh  section  and  their  friends  outside  are  believed 
to  have  been  constantly  troubling  the  Government  all  through  this 
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Parliament,  sometimes  by  deputations  and  sometimes  by  othef 
means.  Yet  in  the  House  itself  they  have  of  late  done  but  little. 
They  have  no  Leader,  and  whether  they  have  even  anything  like  a 
Whip  is  unknown  to  me.  In  fact,  their  Leader,  real  and  potent 
(Thomas  Ellis),  was  adroitly  taken  away  from  them  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  placed  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  For  a  while  Stuart  Rendel 
seemed  to  act  as  a  sort  of  Leader,  though  in  a  very  mild  way  ;  but 
he  has  been  translated  to  the  Lords.  Then  it  was  thought  that 
Samuel  Evans  might  serve  as  Leader,  but  such,  one  hardly  knows 
why,  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case.  So  a  certain  sort  of  Leadership 
has  devolved  upon  Lloyd  George,  since  his  political  partner,  Evans, 
has  done  nothing,  or  very  little.  But  Lloyd  George,  though  replete 
with  pugnacity,  has  by  no  means  the  weight  needed  for  a  leading 
position.  So,  as  regards  Parliamentary  tactics,  the  Welsh  section 
has  been  drifting  about.  Nor  did  they  make  much  oratorical  display 
when  the  Bill  was  introduced  for  disestablishing  the  Church  in 
Wales. 

"  From  their  point  of  view,  their  faith  and  patience  must  have  been 
sorely  tried  during  this  Parliament.  If  they  failed  to  "  sweep  the 
Principality  "  at  the  General  Election,  they  at  least  swept  some  parts 
of  it,  and  they  were  promised  by  the  Liberal  Party,  or  rather  they 
thought  they  were  promised,  a  foremost  place  for  their  Church  Dis- 
establishment Scheme.  On  the  strength  of  all  this,  they  entered  the 
new  Parliament  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as  to  what  they  would  do 
if  their  expectations  were  not  fulfilled.  But  year  after  year  has  passed 
without  any  such  fulfilment,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  give 
effect  to  their  threats.  They  are  manifestly  restive,  but  outside 
Parliament  they  are  told  by  Liberal  friends  that  they  had  better  be 
quiet,  lest  inquietude  should  split  the  Party  Combination  and  let 
the  Tories  into  power.  Osborne  Morgan,  who,  though  he  sits  above 
the  Gangway,  poses  as  a  Welsh  representative,  notoriously  gave  them 
this  sage  advice.     And  for  a  while  they  took  it." 

On  the  rise  of  the  now  vigorous  Labour  Party,  it  is 
remarked  in  1894  : — 

"  During  this  Parliament  a  new  Party  (Labour)  has  begun  to  spring 
up,  though  it  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  have  been  formed.  Its  numbers 
are  small,  and  it  has  not  hitherto  been  more  than  a  Parliamentary 
handful.  But  it  will  grow,  of  course.  It  has  one  or  two  eminent 
members,  and  one  or  two  more  who  carry  weight ;  but  it  also  has 
some  who  are  notorious  rather  than  famous.  Its  members  do  not 
always  sit  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  House,  and  they  cannot  all  be 
localized  with  accuracy.  They  are,  however,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
Liberals,  and  yet  they  seem  to  hold  themselves  independent  of  the 
Liberal  Leaders." 

While  still  dealing  with  individuals,  some  remarks  in 
the  "Introduction"   to  the    MS.  volume    for    1892-1895 
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on  the  Parliamentary  reputations  that  had,  in  my 
father's  opinion,  been  made  or  augmented  during  his 
last  Parliament,  will  be  found  to  be  of  considerable 
interest  at  the  present  time. 

"  On  the  Treasury  Bench  (Liberal)  Asquith  has  quite  made  his 
reputation;  Harcourt  and  Fowler  have  decidedly  augmented  their 
positions  ;  so  have  Arthur  Acland  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  a  lesser 
degree.  Sir  Robert  Reid  has  also  risen  greatly.  Below  the  Gang- 
way (Liberal),  John  Burns  has  undoubtedly  left  his  mark  and 
established  his  personality.  On  the  Irish  benches  John  Red- 
mond alone  looms  much  larger  than  he  did  before.  Among  the 
Liberal  Unionists,  the  only  one  who  has  increased  a  great  repu- 
tation is  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  that  he  has  risen  as  an  orator 
and  a  Parliamentarian.  That  repute  was  already  at  the  highest 
level,  and  there  it  still  is.  It  is  in  respect  of  statesmanship,  and 
especially  of  administrative  capacity,  that  he  is  gaining  in  public 
confidence.  He  is,  indeed,  looked  to  by  many  as  the  coming 
administrator  of  the  country  on  the  great  scale.  On  the  front 
Opposition  (Conservative)  bench,  the  man  who  has  risen,  perhaps 
more  than  any  man  in  the  House  on  the  whole,  is  Arthur  Balfour. 
He  was  great  before ;  he  is  still  greater  now,  and  is  already  hailed, 
in  the  hearts  of  many,  as  a  coming  Premier.  The  only  other  man 
on  that  bench  who  has  risen  is  Walter  Long,  whose  increased 
importance  has  been  marked  and  positive.  Above  the  Gangway 
(Conservative),  R.  W.  Hanbury  has  greatly  improved  his  Parlia- 
mentary status." 

The  consideration  of  the  personal  portion  of  the  book 
may  well  be  closed  by  the  explanation  given  in  some 
pertinent  "preliminary  remarks"  to  the  MSS.  explain- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  comparative  prominence  in 
debate  from  time  to  time  of  various  classes  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  The  tone,  style,  and  political  effect  of  a  Party  in  the  House 
must  greatly  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the  private  members  who 
sit  above  the  Gangway  immediately  behind  the  Front  Bench.  If 
the  Front  Bench  be  in  power — in  other  words,  if  it  be  the 
Treasury  Bench — such  private  members  must  be  in  regular  attend- 
ance to  support  the  Ministers  on  all  occasions.  But  they  will  not 
be  found  to  be  speaking  much,  because  time  is  one  of  the  great 
factors  in  the  tactics  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  some  even  think 
it  is  the  principal  one.  During  a  Session  there  are  only  a  certain 
number  of  hours  at  disposal,  and  the  Opposition  of  the  day  will, 
if  not  prevented  somehow,  talk  the  Ministry  out  of  its  time,  to  the 
frustration  of  the  Ministerial  programme.  Consequently,  as  some 
answer  to   their   arguments    must    be    given   from    the    Ministerial 
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side,  the  task  is  entrusted  to  one  or  two  responsible  persons  ;  and 
the  Ministerialists  above  the  Gangway  loyally  restrain  themselves 
and  hold  their  peace.  This  obligation,  however,  is  much  less  felt 
by  the  Ministerialists  below  the  Gangway,  and  they  are  less  atten- 
tive to  their  Party  Leaders.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  behave  as 
free  lances,  who  reserve  to  themselves  the  liberty  to  rampage 
ad  libitum. 

"The  situation  is,  however,  reversed  if  the  Front  Bench  be  in 
Opposition.  Private  members  are  then  not  only  at  liberty  to  say 
as  forcibly  as  possible  all  they  fairly  can,  but  they  even  find  it  to 
be  absolutely  their  duty  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  they 
represent.  In  this  way  R.  W.  Hanbury,  Gibson  Bowles,  and  G.  C. 
T.  Bartley  chiefly  represented  the  front  of  the  fighting  rank  of  the 
Conservative  Opposition  from  1893  to  1895.  They,  with  possibly 
one  or  two  others,  occupied  a  corner  on  the  Opposition  benches 
next  the  Gangway,  which  has  veritably  been  for  the  Ministers 
'  a  hot  corner.'  It  has  formed,  metaphorically,  a  battery  on  which 
one  or  more  guns  would  always  be  mounted,  and  from  which  some 
active  firing  would  almost  always  be  going  on.  I  remember  Glad- 
stone pointing  towards  this  corner  in  1893,  when  he  said  that  his 
Home  Rule  Bill  had  met  with  the  most  stubborn  and  persistent 
resistance  he  had  ever  known  during  his  long  Parliamentary  career. 
He  seemed  to  mean  this  to  be  a  reproach,  but  the  Opposition 
took  it  as  a  compliment  and  as  a  testimony  of  their  having  done 
what  they  thought  to  be  their  duty ;  and  so  they  saluted  his 
statement  with  unexpected  cheers." 

Turning  to  the  contents  of  the  Letters  themselves, 
the  interest  in  them  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  not 
only  was  the  period  they  cover  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing in  Parliamentary  annals,  but  that  then,  as  now,  Irish 
affairs — especially  those  connected  with  Home  Rule — 
formed  the  burning  question  of  the  hour.  At  that  time, 
also,  other  questions  which  are  still  being  agitated  were 
greatly  to  trie  front.  The  mere  mention  of  the  most 
prominent  of  them  immediately  calls  to  mind  many  a 
bitter  controversy  of  to-day :  Shop  Hours,  Employers' 
Liability,  Coal  Mines  Regulation,  Eight  Hours'  Labour, 
Welsh  Disestablishment,  Women's  Suffrage,  Sunday 
Closing,  Taxation  of  Ground  Rents,  Railway  Traffic 
Charges,  Residential  Manhood  Suffrage,  Remuneration 
of  Members  of  Parliament,  National  Defence  against 
Invasion,  Proportionate  Majorities  and  Representations, 
Home  Rule  for  Scotland,  Anti- Vaccination,  Agricultural 
Allotments,  Voluntary  versus  Compulsory  Education. 

Going  very  briefly  into  detail,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  first  scene  on  the  Parliamentary  stage  portrayed  in 
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this  book  opens  at  the  beginning  of  1886,  with  the 
Conservatives  in  power,  and  their  rapid  fall  in  conse- 
quence of  Jesse  Collings'  famous  "  three  acres  and  a 
cow"  amendment  to  the  Address  to  the  Throne,  follow- 
ing on  the  heels  of  Michael  Hicks  Beach's  Irish  coercion 
measures.  On  the  Liberals  succeeding  to  power  under 
Gladstone,  there  followed  the  introduction  of  his  first 
Irish  Home  Rule  Bill.  This  is  described  in  vivid 
pictures  of  Gladstone's  attitude  towards  Parnell  and 
the  Irish  Party,  of  the  events  during  the  debates  on 
the  great  Irish  question  leading  up  to  the  defeat  of 
Gladstone,  of  the  rise  of  Liberal  Unionism  in  the  course 
of  the  debates,  and  of  Gladstone's  appeal  to  the  country. 
The  extraordinary  weakness  of  his  Government,  which 
could  only  get  along  against  its  own  nominal  suppor- 
ters below  the  Gangway  by  Unionist  assistance,  is  clearly 
brought  out. 

The  second  scene  is  a  very  short  one,  covering  the 
brief  second  Session  of  1 886,"  after  the  Conservatives 
returned  to  power,  when  Randolph  Churchill  was 
Leader  of  the  House,  a  position  he  dramatically  re- 
signed during  the  winter  recess,  owing  to  disagreements 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  over  naval  and 
military  expenditure.  The  scene  opens  with  Churchill's 
exposition  of  the  Conservative  Irish  policy,  and  is 
mainly  filled  with  Irish  and  Radical  obstruction  in 
consequence  thereof,  and  Parnell's  abortive  Tenants 
Relief  Bill  especially  introduced  to  frustrate  it. 

The  third  scene  is  occupied  by  the  Session  of  1887, 
rendered  tedious  and  wellnigh  intolerably  long  owing 
to  the  methods  of  opposition  employed  by  the  Irish 
Party  and  their  Radical  allies  to  everything  the  Con- 
servative Government  proposed.  It  opens  dramatically 
with  Churchill's  apologia  for  his  resignation,  and  bears 
witness  to  his  consequent  eclipse,  the  rise  of  W.  H. 
Smith,  Goschen,  and  Arthur  Balfour,  and  the  gradual 
attainment  of  a  commanding  position  by  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain. In  the  domain  of  British,  as  differentiated  from 
Irish,  politics,  the  scene  concludes  with  the  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  and  Agricultural  Labourers'  Allotments  Bills, 
both  of  which  have  since  greatly  fructified. 

This  Session  was,  however,  dominated  by  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  with  the  Crimes  (Coercion)  and  Land  Bills  as 
the  pieces  de  resistance.  The  former  brought  in  its  train 
the  extraordinary  political  action  of  Archbishops  Walsh 
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and  Croke  in  connexion  with  the  National  League,  the 
proclamation  of  the  League  chiefly  in  connexion  with 
proceedings  resulting  from  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  the 
trials  of  several  Nationalists — William  Redmond,  John 
Dillon,  William  O'Brien,  and  others— and  the  cause 
celebre  against  The  Times  arising  out  of  the  articles  on 
"  Parnellism  and  Crime."  The  Land  Bill  gave  rise  to 
discussions  on  Lord  Cowper's  Commission  on  the  Irish 
Land  Laws,  which  produced  the  doctrine  of  "  produce 
rents  "  ;  on  riotous  troubles  over  evictions  at  Glenbeigh, 
Youghal,  Woodford,  Bodyke,  and  other  places ;  and  on 
such  murderous  attacks  as  that  on  Mrs.  Smythe  at 
Barbavilla  in  Westmeath. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  occurrence  at  that  time 
— that  most  likely  to  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the  British 
system  of  legislation — is  the  development  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Closure  and  the  gradually  increasing  severity 
of  its  application.  This  arose,  in  the  main  incidentally, 
out  of  specific  instances  of  the  unmeasured  and  un- 
scrupulous tactics  of  obstruction  adopted  by  the  Irish 
and  Radical  members  towards  measures  for  repressing 
or  mitigating  that  lawlessness  in  Ireland,  by  which  the 
Nationalists  and  other  opponents  of  the  Government 
sought  to  coerce  the  United  Kingdom  into  agreeing  to 
Home  Rule.  This  obstruction  was  not  only  offered  to 
the  measures  themselves — the  Irish  Crimes  and  Land  Law 
Bills — but  to  questions  totally  unconnected  with  Ireland, 
such  as  Supply  for  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  hope 
of  lengthening  out  miscellaneous  debates,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  having  the  time  necessary 
for  passing  the  Bills  they  specially  opposed.  To  this 
end  also  the  debates  on  the  Address  to  the  Throne 
were  inordinately  prolonged— that  in  the  Session  of 
1887  lasting  twenty-three  days — as  were  also  the  Ses- 
sions themselves.  And  this  was  not  all  the  trouble. 
The  House  was  kept  sitting  at  night  in  a  way  that 
must  have  been  trying  to  a  dangerous  degree  to  the 
health  of  members,  many  of  whom  were  no  longer 
young.  Thus,  in  the  short  first  Session  of  1886  (January 
to  June),  there  are  noted  in  the  Letters,  eleven  sittings 
till  2.0  or  2.30  a.m.,  two  till  3.0  a.m.,  four  till  4.0  or  4.30  a.m. 
During  the  sittings  in  August-September  1886  and  Feb- 
ruary-April 1887,  there  are  recorded  fourteen  sittings 
till  2.0  or  2.30  a.m.,  five  till  3.0  or  3.30  a.m.,  one  till 
4.0  a.m.,  and  one  all-night  sitting  until  1.40  p.m.  on  the 
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following  day.  In  the  last  part  of  1887  (April  to  Sep- 
tember) there  were  no  less  than  twenty-four  sittings 
till  2.0  or  2.30  a.m.,  eighteen  till  3.0  or  3.30  a.m  ,  eight 
till  4.0  or  4.30  a.m.,  three  till  5.0  a.m.,  and  two  till  6.0  a.m. 
Whatever  members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons 
may  think  of  subsequent  developments  of  the  Closure, 
and  of  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put  since  those 
days,  they  cannot  but  be  thankful  that  such  a  state  of 
things  as  that  just  described  is  no  longer  possible. 

Certain  political  administrative  schemes  which  are  now 
completed  and  passed  into  law,  or  far  advanced  in  that 
direction,  will  be  found  to  be  at  the  date  of  these  Letters 
in  their  infancy,  and  the  ideas  of  politicians  regarding 
them,  when  in  that  stage,  are  recorded  in  a  manner 
edifying  to  the  present  generation.  Notably  is  this  the 
case  in  relation  to  Socialism — then  a  question  which 
its  exponents  in  Parliament  hesitated  to  avow  openly. 
The  briefest  survey  of  these  old  controversies  will 
suffice  to  remind  those  of  the  passing  generation  who 
can  remember  them,  how  much  of  what  is  being  said 
now  as  representing  independent  thought  contains  but 
the  old  arguments  dished  up  afresh  — the  old  notions 
trotted  out  over  again. 

Thus  in  1886  there  came  under  discussion,  or  were 
completed,  the  purely  political  (Affirmation)  Oaths  Bill 
and  the  Resolution  for  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary 
principle  in  the  House  of  Lords  :  in  Irish  subsidiary 
matters,  the  Bills  relating  to  arms,  labourers  and  land 
purchase  (both  Gladstone's  abortive  effort  and  the  sub- 
sequent Conservative  measure)  :  in  administrative  affairs, 
the  Bills  concerning  Scotch  Crofters,  Labourers'  Allot- 
ments (Chaplin's),  Sale  of  Beer  and  Liquor  to  Children, 
Probation  of  First  Offenders  (Howard  Vincent's),  and  Evi- 
dence of  Prisoners  in  their  own  behalf  (Henry  James').  In 
1887  there  came  to  the  front  a  proposition  to  relieve  Scotch 
agricultural  leaseholders  from  voluntary  obligations 
under  long  agreements  ("  a  dangerous  proposition  "),  and 
another,  to  put  special  rates  on  private  parks  and  man- 
sions, which  reads  like  the  forerunner  of  the  "  unde- 
veloped land  theory  "  of  a  later  date  ;  proposals  to  erect 
a  Government  Agricultural  Department ;  and  an  instruc- 
tive debate  on  the  "  unbearably  high  Income  Tax  of  8d. 
in  time  of  peace  "  ! 

Many  interesting  references  to  passing  history  occur 
in  the  pages  of  this  volume.    In  1886,  in  political  matters, 
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there  is  a  record  of  the  trouble  over  Bradlaugh  and  the 
Oath,  and  his  Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands  Bill  for  penaliz- 
ing landlords  who  failed  to  get  the  whole  of  their  estates 
cultivated,  which  reads  curiously  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
proceedings  of  his  successor  in  the  same  cast  of  thought. 
This  is  followed  by  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  the  agitation  against  the  production  of  opium  in 
India,  and  the  institution  of  Labour  Statistics,  which  has 
led  to  so  much  since.  In  relation  to  Irish  matters,  there 
are  Gladstone's  introduction  of  his  abortive  Land  Pur- 
chase Scheme  and  his  clever  disguise  of  its  cost;  Randolph 
Churchill's  great  Belfast  speech  and  the  famous  dictum 
"  Ulster  will  fight  and  Ulster  will  be  right  "  ;  and  Redvers 
Buller's  appointment  to  Kerry,  which  once  created  so 
much  controversy. 

In  relation  to  foreign  affairs  there  are  the  criticisms 
on  the  third  Burmese  War,  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt  and  the  alleged  French  occupation  of  the  New 
Hebrides.  In  matters  of  home  administration  there 
appear  Howard  Vincent's  resolution  for  an  increased 
capitation  grant  to  the  Volunteers,  the  employment  of 
convicts  on  the  construction  of  Dover  Harbour,  the 
amusing  contretemps  over  the  payment  for  the  street 
alterations  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  Labouchere's 
escapade  in  connexion  with  the  annual  grant  for  the 
London  Parks.  Among  events,  there  are  brought  to 
notice  the  Trafalgar  Square  Riots,  during  which  John 
Burns  earned  a  fame  hardly  compatible  with  that  now 
generally  accorded  him  ;  the  great  Belfast  Riots,  which 
lasted  at  intervals  from  their  natural  date  (July  13)  to 
well  on  into  August ;  and  the  alterations  to  the  Charter- 
house, which  once  created  so  much  feeling. 

In  1887,  in  the  realm  of  pure  politics  there  are  recalled 
Lord  Herschell's  abortive  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Glad- 
stonians  and  the  Liberal  Unionists  at  the  Round  Table 
Conference ;  Goschen's  defeat  by  a  narrow  majority  at 
Liverpool,  due  to  the  action  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment in  throwing  open  the  American  mail  contract  to 
general  competition  and  letting  the  Germans  into  British 
ports  ;  the  aesthetic  opposition  to  the  Ambleside  Railway 
project  for  fear  it  should  interfere  with  the  scenery  of 
the  English  Lake  district ;  the  long  controversy  over  the 
fortification  of  naval  coaling  stations  and  the  creation  of 
harbours  of  refuge ;  the  publication  by  newspapers  of 
the  details  of  divorce  cases  which  were  then  a  scandal 
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of  the  Press.  In  Irish  subsidiary  affairs,  Radical  hatred 
of  the  owners  of  the  land  was  shown  in  the  determined 
attempt  to  place  even  the  interests  of  rural  money  lenders 
(gombeen-men)  in  front  of  those  of  the  landlords.  In 
foreign  affairs  there  are  echoes  of  Gladstone's  "  Bulgarian 
Atrocities  "  and  of  his  pamphlet  on  "  Vaticanism  "  ;  and 
continuous  cavil  at  the  occupation  of  Egypt  and  at 
Drummond  Wolff's  Mission  to  the  Sultan  in  connexion 
therewith. 

Among  events,  the  settlement  of  the  Russo-Afghan 
Boundary  recalls  a  totally  different  state  of  public  feeling 
from  that  now  existing  towards  the  Russian  Empire — 
Russian  aggression  being  then  the  great  political  bugbear 
of  the  nation.  Wolseley's  reduction  of  the  Horse  Artillery 
is  reminiscent  of  a  violent  controversy  ;  and  certain  un- 
patriotic speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  remind  one 
that  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria  was  celebrated  in  the 
midst  of  the  severest  national  dissensions.  In  Ireland, 
the  Mitchelstown  riots,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings 
against  the  National  League  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
created  much  stir. 

On  the  general  question  of  domestic  politics  there  is 
an  observation  in  the  Letters  which  I  cannot  but  think  is 
noteworthy,  in  view  of  much  that  has  been  said  of  late 
years  on  all  sides  about  "mandates"  from  the  people. 
On  June  u,  1886,  Gladstone  announced  the  dissolution 
of  the  House  after  his  defeat  on  his  Home  Rule  Bill. 
My  father  remarks  that  the  Conservatives  received  this 
statement  "  vociferously,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  I  did 
not  cheer,  for  I  believe  that  constitutionally  this  dissolu- 
tion is  a  thoroughly  bad  thing  for  the  country,  for  it 
tends  to  a  sort  of  government  by  plebiscite."  Another 
observation  arising  out  of  the  debates  on  the  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Bill  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  legislation 
of  the  present  day  than  it  was  to  that  of  1887  : — 

"  The  general  effect  of  the  discussion  was  to  impose  all  manner  of 
petty  restrictions  on  the  owners,  masters  and  employers  chiefly,  but 
sometimes  also  on  the  men.  The  extent  to  which  democratic  legis- 
lators are  prepared  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract  and  other 
arrangements  between  man  and  man  is  a  phenomenon  of  such 
magnitude  that  I  could  hardly  have  believed  in  it  unless  I  had 
actually  witnessed  it." 

In  my  father's  time  the  principle  of  agricultural  allot- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  labourers  and  artisans  was  agreed 
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to  on  sanitary  grounds,  as  affecting  the  health  of  the 
people;  and  on  the  general  subject  he  made  an  observation 
worth  recalling  in  view  of  recent  legislation,  as  illus- 
trating the  progress  of  Socialistic  ideas  since  his  Parlia- 
mentary day  : — 

"  If  we  go  beyond  that  (allotments)  we  get  to  the  small  holding, 
which  is  an  economic  affair,  and  for  such  affairs  we  have  no  right  to 
invoke  compulsion  and  the  security  of  the  rates.  That  would  be  the 
beginning  of  Socialism." 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  present  volume  contains 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  matter  in  my  father's  MSS. 
There  are  still  about  sixty  character  sketches  which 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  include  in  it ;  and  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  out  of  a  total  of  some  1,400  letters 
written  from  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  selected 
as  yet  for  publication.  There  is  much  of  similar  interest 
in  the  portion  still  in  MS.,  as  that  covers,  inter  alia, 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment 
Bills  of  1893.  Perhaps  it  may  yet  be  my  fortune  to  edit 
these  also. 

R.  C.  Temple. 

The  Nash,  Worcester,  18  July,  1912. 
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LETTERS    AND    CHARACTER- 
SKETCHES     FROM    THE     HOUSE 
OF    COMMONS 

FIRST    SESSION,    1886 

CONSERVATIVES     IN     POWER 

LETTER   I 

Tuesday,  12  January,  1886. — This  was  the  first  day 
that  Parliament  met,  and  when  we  were  all  assembled, 
Sir  John  Mowbray  rose  (by  pre-arrangement)  and  said 
our  first  duty  as  a  new  Parliament  was  to  elect  a  new 
Speaker,  and  he  proposed  Arthur  Peel,  who  was  unani- 
mously elected.  He  was  conducted  to  the  Chair  by 
the  proposer  and  seconder,  and  standing  on  the  steps,  said 
a  few  words  in  excellent  style  and  taste.  His  stature, 
aspect,  manner,  language  and  voice  were  everything 
that  could  be  desired.     The  House  then  adjourned. 

Next  day  the  House  was  very  full,  as  some  announce- 
ment, with  possible  proceedings  in  consequence,  was 
.expected  about  Bradlaugh.1  The  Speaker  told  us  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Michael  Hicks  Beach  and  also 
from  others,  about  the  junior  member  for  Northampton 
and  the  oath,  and  then  proceeded  to  state  that  he  could 
not  prevent  Bradlaugh  from  coming  to  the  table  to  be 
sworn.  This  was  received  with  much  approbation  by 
members  below  the  gangway  on  the  Radical  side,  but 

1  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  the  previous  Parliament  had  been  refused  per- 
mission to  take  the  oath,  having  in  the  first  instance  claimed  to  affirm  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  person  without  religious  belief. 
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with  dismay  by  the  Conservatives,  and  apparently  by  the 
Liberals.  We  had  received  a  five-line  whip,  and  expected 
that  resistance  would  be  allowed  and  that  we  should  have 
to  assist.  However,  the  Speaker  ruled  dead  in  favour  of 
Bradlaugh.  Michael  Hicks  Beach  tried  to  move,  but  the 
Speaker  would  not  have  it,  and  reminded  him  that  he 
could  not  speak,  as  he  had  not  been  sworn.  So  the 
swearing  began. 

Arthur  Wellesley  Peel 
(1886-1892) 

The  first  thing  I  witnessed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  the  re-election  of  Arthur  Peel  as  Speaker,  in 
January  1886,  on  the  proposal  of  Sir  John  Mowbray, 
seconded  by  John  Bright,  the  latter  speaking  briefly  but 
forcibly,  and  dwelling  on  the  "  inflexible  impartiality " 
of  the  proposed  Speaker.  But  Bright  seemed  to  be  only 
a  shadow  of  the  former  orator,  and  his  once  resounding 
voice  was  feeble.  Then,  on  the  Irish  side  below  the 
gangway,  Justin  McCarthy  rose,  not  to  oppose  the 
election,  but  to  qualify  somewhat  the  "  unmitigated 
eulogy"  that  had  been  passed  by  the  previous  speakers, 
as  there  appeared  to  have  been  some  dispute  between  the 
Irish  members  and  the  Chair  during  the  preceding  Parlia- 
ment. He  discharged  this  somewhat  difficult  task  in  a 
judicious  manner.  Peel  returned  thanks  in  a  clear, 
commanding  voice  with  dignity  of  mien,  aspect  and 
language. 

I  suppose  that  seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  Chair  been 
filled  with  more  manly  grace  and  firmness  than  by  Peel. 
His  resonant  voice  is  always  remarkably  modulated  to 
suit  the  occasion,  and  he  speaks  in  a  courteous  and 
conciliatory  tone  to  the  House.  In  stormy  moments  he 
puts  motions  and  questions  from  the  Chair  in  a  manner 
which  tends  to  still  and  compose  disturbances  by  its 
placid  steadiness.  Yet  he  is  ceaselessly  vigilant,  and  if 
anything  occurs,  as  it  often  does,  which  requires  sharp 
authority,  he  is  down  on  the  individual  offender  in  an 
instant,  and  then  his  voice  assumes  sternness,  though  it 
never  ceases  to  be  musical.  A  Speaker  must  always  be 
instantaneous  in  perception,  alert  in  intellect,  producing 
his  power  of  elocution  in  a  moment.  These  qualities 
Peel  possesses  in  the  highest  degree. 
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(1892-1895) 

Early  in  March  1895,  a  sudden  announcement  in  The 
Times  apprised  the  House  that  Peel  would  resign  by 
Easter,  owing  to  ill-health.  During  this  Parliament  he 
has  had  a  hard  time,  and  has  frequently  been  obliged  to 
make  important  rulings,  which  were  favourably  received 
by  the  House.  More  than  once  he  has  been  severely 
tried  by  the  conduct  of  individual  members  towards  him- 
self. Often,  when  altercations  have  arisen,  he  has  striven 
to  act,  according  to  his  own  favourite  expression,  as 
peacemaker.  In  respect  to  the  order  and  discipline  of 
the  House,  he  has  been  felt  to  be  a  tower  of  strength 
in  reserve ;  and  he  has  been  personally  attentive  and 
courteous  to   all  alike. 

His  manner  of  leaving  was  quite  grand.  His  fare- 
well address  from  the  Chair  on  Monday  afternoon  of 
Passion  Week  was,  in  respect  of  dignity,  pathos,  im- 
pressiveness  and  elevation,  the  best  delivered  speech  1 
ever  heard,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  to  say,  considering 
all  the  oratory  that  has  come  within  my  hearing.  The 
robes,  the  stately  surroundings,  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  afforded  vast  advantages  for  a  performance 
which,  though  brief,  was  masterly  and  comprehensive. 
The  clear,  ringing  voice  rose  with  beautiful  timbre  as  he 
proceeded,  warming  with  the  thought  and  "  the  senti- 
ment of  the  traditions  of  the  House"  which  he  was 
evidently  anxious  to  impart  to  his  hearers  and  suc- 
cessors. 

LETTER   II 

Friday,  22  January,  1886. — Yesterday  I  got  through 
the  ordeal  of  my  "  maiden  speech,"  on  the  very  first  night 
of  debate  on  the  Address  in  the  new  Parliament,  and 
this,  too,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  at  the  request  oi 
the  Whips  and  with  the  approval  of  our  Leaders.  The 
Irish  members  were  evidently  displeased  with  me  and 
my  Imperial  foreign  policy  being  interpolated  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  bickerings  and  their  egotistic  speechifica- 
tion,  as  if  the  universe  were  centred  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 
But  my  own  party  cheered  and  supported  me,  and  I  got 
through  all  right.  Fortunately,  before  going  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  called  at  the  India  Office  to  inquire 
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about  Burma,  in  view  to  writing  a  chapter  of  my  book 
{Cosmopolitan  Essays).  So  I  was  up,  luckily,  to  the  details 
of  the  inner  policy,  when  suddenly  required  to  speak  in 
defence  of  the  policy  leading  to  the  annexation  of  Burma. 

The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Address  went  off  well  for  the  Government,  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  for  patriotic  interests  generally, 
thank  God.  Gladstone  was  full  of  platitudes  grandi- 
loquently uttered.  No  other  orator  could  have  hidden 
such  a  little  hillock  of  meaning  in  such  a  vast  cloud  of 
brilliant  phrases.  If  he  had  only  taken  to  the  tragic 
stage  what  a  fortune  he  would  have  made  !  His  gesti- 
culation was  quite  magnificent.  But,  though  apparently 
impressive,  his  speech  did  not  at  all  impress  his  own 
party.  They  were  listless  during  the  whole  debate. 
Parnell's  speech  was  quite  wonderful  in  skilful  sub- 
stance and  in  conversational  delivery,  and  he  did  not 
threaten  immediate  mischief.  The  Irish  members  were 
generally  vociferous,  but  they  received  in  solemn  silence 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  repeated  and  emphatic  de- 
clarations that  Home  Ride  is  impossible.  It  looks  as  if 
they  mean  to  avoid  forcing  on  a  crisis  and  are  watching 
for  an  opportunity.  I  must  say  I  left  the  House,  when 
it  adjourned  shortly  after  midnight,  with  a  sense  of  relief. 

Gladstone  seemed  to  promise  the  Irish  something 
indefinite,  and  so  evidently  they  thought ;  but  in  fact, 
if  his  words  be  scanned,  they  conveyed  nothing.  Albert 
Grey  spoke  well.  Altogether  the  debate  was  very  credit- 
able to  the  House.  As  oratorical  efforts  of  the  peculiar 
kind  suited  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  speeches  of 
Parnell  and  Churchill  were  well  worth  hearing.  Glad- 
stone's performance  was  mainly  histrionic.  The  de- 
meanour of  the  Irish  was  noisy  and  egotistical,  that  of 
the  Conservatives  was  quite  becoming,  that  of  the 
Liberals  proper,  fair.  The  "cheek"  of  Timothy  Healy 
was  indescribably  laughable.  On  the  whole  our  political 
friends  have  begun  as  well  as  could  possibly  have  been 
expected. 

LETTER  III 

Saturday,  23  January,  1886.— There  was,  last  night,  a 
most  amusing  and  entertaining  time  in  the  House  on  the 
Address.  I  never  spent  a  pleasanter  evening.  Having 
got  through  my  own  ordeal  the  previous  night,  I  was 
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free  from  any  sort  of  distraction  and  able  to  see  and 
hear,  to  applaud  (or  rather  cheer)  and  dissent,  and  laugh 
at  the  rignt  moment  all  through. 

Sexton  began  with  a  wonderful  speech,  capitally 
delivered,  but,  in  intention,  steeped  in  hostility ;  and  we 
on  our  side,  by  our  manner,  let  him  see  what  we  thought 
of  him  and  his.  Then  came  S.  Walker,  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  also  first-rate.  After  dinner  we  had 
several  old  Radicals,  horrid  ones,  speaking — A.  Illing- 
worth,  Thorold  Rogers,  Labouchere.  Then  Edward 
Clarke  on  our  side  gave  it  the  Irish  members  capitally. 

The  feature  of  the  evening,  however,  was  this.  Arthur 
Elliot  (M.P.  for  Roxburgh),  a  real  patriotic  Liberal,  got 
up  and  rated  the  Liberal  leaders  soundly,  especially 
Gladstone.  The  Liberal  members  looked  most  restless 
and  uncomfortable  during  the  performance,  but  were  quite 
dumb.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Conservatives,  who  by 
this  time  (near  midnight)  mustered  strong,  cheered 
every  sentence.  Imagine  the  scene!  A  Liberal  orator, 
in  the  midst  of  Liberal  benches,  attacking  Liberal  leaders, 
the  Liberal  party  being  silent,  but  the  Irish  sitting  on 
the  same  side  of  the  House  growling  and  muttering, 
while  the  opposite  side,  the  Conservatives,  on 
cram-full  benches,  vociferous,  not  interrupting,  but 
cheering  every  important  word,  and  encouraging  the 
speaker. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  I  thought  that  things  looked 
better  for  the  Government.  To-day,  after  the  night  of 
the  22nd,  I  think  they  look  worse.  From  Parnell's  speech 
I  thought  that  the  Irish  members  intended  to  temporize 
with  us.  From  Sexton's  speech  (and  he  is  their  second 
in  command)  I  think  they  are  going  to  give  their  number 
in  the  scale  against  us  on  the  very  first  opportunity. 
They  mean  to  turn  us  out  if  they  can  at  once,  in  revenge 
for  our  giving  what  they  call  the  flattest  denial  to  Home 
Rule.  Well,  our  denial  is  flat,  and  we  mean  it  to  be  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  Gladstone  is  unmistakabty  coquet- 
ting with  them,  which  would  be  hateful ;  and  all  his  front 
bench  colleages  are  silent  as  yet,  and  that  is  suspicious. 
But  this  silence  is  evidently  alienating  all  their  good 
Liberal  followers. 

"  Urgency  "  is  asked  by  Government  for  their  new  and 
very  drastic  Procedure  Rules,  a  secondary  matter  just  now. 
The  very  first  division  will  place  us  in  a  minority,  if  the 
Gladstone-Parnell  combination  so  desire  it.     It  looks  as 
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if  we  were  riding  for  a  fall,  but  at  a  fence  of  secondary 
importance ;  and  that  I  regret.  If  we  are  to  ride  at  a  fence, 
let  it  be  one  of  first-rate  magnitude — Ireland.  J.  Arch 
entered  the  House  in  a  brown  shooting-coat  and  walked 
up  to  the  wrong  seat  amidst  cries  of  "  Order,  order." 


LETTER    IV 

Thursday,  28  January,  1886. — I  just  take  up  my  pen  to 
give  a  sketch  of  my  adventures  last  Monday  night,  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  was  primed  with  the  Burmese 
Blue  Book,  having  been  informed  by  the  Ministers 
that  I  was  to  speak.  But  the  issue  got  narrowed  from 
the  policy  of  the  Burma  War  to  a  technical  point  about 
the  mode  of  defraying  the  cost,  on  which  Webster,  our 
Attorney-General,  and  Gladstone  got  into  a  wrangle, 
which  was  closed  by  Churchill  baiting  Gladstone  and 
the  motion  being  withdrawn.  So  there  was  no  need  for 
my  services.  Being  relieved  of  all  anxiety  on  this  score, 
I  listened  for  some  time  to  a  very  slow  agricultural 
debate  on  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  moved  by 
J.  W.  Barclay,  in  favour  of  fixture  of  tenure  for  tenants, 
which  went  on  from  about  7  o'clock  till  10.30. 

About  this  time  I  was  warned  by  the  Whips  that  I 
was  expected  to  make  a  speech,  as  the  firing  on  our 
side  must  be  kept  up  till  midnight.  After  some  demur  I 
agreed,  as  the  subject  was  one  thoroughly  understood  by 
me.  So  I  went  back  to  my  seat  to  take  notes,  etc.  Then 
Chaplin  (as  Minister  in  charge)  got  up  at  a  quarter  to 
eleven  and  spoke  till  a  quarter-past  eleven,  and  sat  down. 
This  made  it  difficult  for  us,  as  we  are  not  usually  ex- 
pected to  speak  after  a  Minister  has  spoken,  especially 
as  the  Irish  and  others  of  the  Opposition  were  anxious 
to  stop  us  and  to  have  the  division  at  once.  The  fact 
was,  our  men  had  not  come  up,  and  we  must  delay  the 
division  till  midnight.  So  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach 
whispered  me  to  let  some  one  speak  just  then,  but  to 
watch  till  the  Speaker  rose  to  put  the  motion  from  the 
Chair,  and  then  instantly  to  rise  too,  indicating  that  I 
wished  to  speak.  I  demurred,  saying  that  the  Opposi- 
tion were  sure  to  greet  me  with  cries  of  M  Divide,"  which 
is  bad  for  a  new  member.  However,  I  was  still  asked  to 
do  it,  and  I  did.  The  Speaker  seemed  astonished,  but 
by  rule  he  was  obliged  to  call  on  me  to  speak.    Then, 
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just  as  I  foresaw,  the  Irish  greeted  me  with  furious  cries 
of"  Divide."  The  moment  was  trying.  I  was  standing, 
of  course.  If  I  had  sat  down,  that  would  have  been 
yielding,  and  I  could  not  endure  that,  so  I  remained 
standing  and  faced  them.  After  a  minute  or  two  of 
noise,  at  last  I  made  my  voice  heard,  and,  turning  to 
the  Speaker,  I  said:  "Sir,  I  move  the  adjournment  of 
this  debate."  This  was  checkmate,  and  the  Irish  were 
furious.  Then  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  interposed,  and 
said  that  if  I  were  allowed  to  proceed,  the  motion  for 
adjourning  the  debate  should  be  withdrawn.  So  then  I 
proceeded,  and  spoke  till  close  on  the  midnight  hour. 
Thus  the  time  was  gained,  our  men  had  been  collected, 
and  the  division  was  suffered  to  take  place;  and  that 
night  we  won  by  a  small  majority  of  28.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  and  the  old  Conservative  hands,  who 
understood  tactics,  thanked  me  a  good  deal  afterwards, 
and  so  far  I  got  on  well. 


LETTER   V 

Saturday,  30  January,  1886. — I  have  now  to  record 
what  occurred  on  Tuesday  the  26th,  that  fatal  even- 
ing. I  first  sniffed  danger  when  I  went  down  to  the 
House  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and,  dining  early  there 
in  company  with  a  Liberal  M.P.,  I  learned  that  a  two- 
lined  whip  was  out  for  his  party.  Whereupon  I 
gathered  that  Gladstone  meant  mischief  to  us  that  very 
evening  on  the  Jesse  Co/lings  "  Three  acres  and  a  cow  " 
Amendment.  This  fear  was  strengthened  when,  during 
the  preliminary  proceedings  in  the  House,  I  observed 
both  Gladstone  and  Harcourt  feverishly  anxious  about 
the  proceedings  for  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  in  the 
event  of  the  debate  on  the  Amendment  not  being  finished 
that  evening  (Tuesday). 

Presently  Michael  Hicks  Beach  announced  the  Irish 
Coercion  Measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  National 
League,  to  be  introduced  the  following  Thursday,  amidst 
ringing  cheers  on  our  side,  silence  among  the  Liberals, 
and  expressions  of  rage  from  the  Irish.  Indeed,  the 
aspect  of  the  Irish  was  quite  a  sight  to  behold — their 
gestures,  their  agitation,  their  exclamations,  their 
astonishment,  their  hurried  converse  one  with  another. 

Soon  afterwards,  Jesse  Collings  proposed  his  Amend*- 
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ment  to  the  Address,  which  was  seconded.  Then 
Gladstone  rose,  threw  off  the  mask,  declared  openly  for 
the  Amendment,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  hoped 
it  would  "  be  carried  by  a  large  majority."  This,  of 
course,  showed  distinctly  that  he  meant  to  lead  his  Liberal 
followers  to  defeat  the  Government  (if  he  could)  that 
night,  with  the  help  of  the  Irish.  Though  we  knew  that 
his  followers  were  half  mutinous,  yet  we  felt  sure  that  he 
would  not  take  this  bold  line  unless  he  had  squared  most 
of  them.  The  debate,  however,  was  vigorously  carried 
on  by  our  side,  and  some  good  speeches  were  made. 
Parnell  spoke  in  a  snapping,  perhaps  even  a  rasping, 
manner,  but  with  brevity,  as  if  he  were  going  for  action 
rather  than  for  words.  Chaplin,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  followed,  and  declared  it  was  a  question 
of  confidence  in  the  Government,  and  said  "  no  "  to  the 
Amendment. 

Later  on,  we  thought  that  things  might  possibly  take 
a  favourable   turn,   when   Goschen   rose    and    declared 
against    Gladstone   in    a    masterly   speech.       It   was   a 
strange  sight :  Goschen  sitting  on  the  same  bench  with 
Gladstone   and   the   Liberal   leaders,   denouncing    their 
conduct,  amidst  silence  from  them,  jeers  and  interrup- 
tions  from   the    Radicals  and   the    Irish,  and   incessant 
rounds    of    cheering    from    the    Conservative    benches 
opposite.      At   that   time,   too,   our   benches   were   well 
filled.    Goschen  hit  Chamberlain  particularly  hard.    This 
brought  up  Chamberlain,  who  replied  in  a  cynical  sort 
of  speech,  showing,  however,  that  he  was  thoroughly  in 
with   Gladstone.     A   speech   followed   from   Balfour  on 
behalf  of  the  Government.      Then,  at  last,   Hartington 
came    forward,    very    reluctantly,    with    a    manly    and 
straightforward  speech,  separating  him  for  the  moment 
from  his  old  colleagues.     This  was  received  in  silence 
by  the  whole  Liberal  side,  including  the  Irish,  but  was 
cheered   throughout  by  all  the  Conservative  party  op- 
posite.    Michael  Hicks   Beach  finished  by  pointing  out 
that  this  Amendment  was    only  a  side  issue,  and  that 
the  real  object  in  carrying  it  was  to  prevent  our  bringing 
forward   on   Thursday   the   measures   for   dealing  with 
Ireland,  which  was  perfectly  true.     Then  we  divided  : 
Ayes,  329;  Noes,  250;  majority  against  the  Government, 
79.     Hartington,   Goschen,   Lubbock,   James,  Courtney, 
and  some  other  good  Liberals,  voted  with  us.     But  it  was 
clear  that  Hartington  could  not  carry  any  large  number 
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of  his  followers  with  him.  The  exultation  of  the  Irish 
was  great ;  waving  hats,  laughing,  shaking  hands,  and 
gesticulating  "  No  coercion,"  etc. — for  all  which  they 
were  called  to  order  in  vain.  We  went  away  quietly 
and  left  them  to  enjoy  their  sorry  triumph. 

The  catastrophe  was  brought  about  by  Gladstone, 
who  was  worked  upon  by  Chamberlain.  Mundella,  too, 
plainly  sympathized.  Harcourt  concurred  (that  is  all), 
expecting,  perhaps,  to  be  made  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
Old  Liberal  Party  are  rather  with  us  than  with  Radicals 
and  Irish. 

Jesse  Collings 
(1886- 1 892) 

During  the  election  of  1885,  Jesse  Collings  was 
regarded  by  agricultural  Conservatives  as  a  somewhat 
dangerous  politician,  and  as  one  of  the  heroes,  if  not  the 
principal  hero,  of  the  legend  of  the  "three  acres  and  a 
cow."  When  the  new  Parliament  met,  in  1886,  he  imme- 
diately signalized  himself  by  moving  an  Amendment  to 
the  Address.  This  being  carried,  the  Conservatives 
resigned,  and  thus  he  became,  partly  through  accident, 
the  man  of  the  hour.  Under  Gladstone's  Government, 
he  became  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board; 
but  he  had  always  been  under  the  political  leadership  of 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  he  followed  his  leader  when 
the  Liberal  Unionist  part}'  was  formed.  Since  then, 
he  has  been  a  zealous  and  consistent  Unionist,  and  is 
on  very  good  terms  with  the  Conservatives.  With  white 
hair  and  aquiline  profile,  he  is  a  marked,  but  pleasant- 
looking,  personality. 

While  in  office  under  the  Gladstonian  Administration, 
till  Easter  1886,  he  ought  to  have  had  a  chance  of  canying 
out  the  principle  embodied  in  his  Amendment  to  the 
Address,  which  related  to  allotments — his  favourite  topic. 
But  he  declares  that  the  Government  did  little,  if  anything, 
to  give  effect  to  the  words  which  they  had  supported  him 
in  using,  and  afterwards  he  reproached  them  somewhat 
bitterly  on  this  score.  After  Easter  he  lost  his  seat  for 
Ipswich,  on  account  of  some  irregularities  which  had 
occurred  in  that  constituency ;  but  in  the  summer,  he 
stood  as  a  Liberal  Unionist  under  Joseph  Chamberlain's 
banner  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Birmingham,  which  he 
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has  since  represented.  He  soon  became  prominent  as 
one  of  the  henchmen  of  the  Unionist  chiefs,  sitting 
always  below  the  gangway  among  the  Radicals,  and 
apparently  aggravating  them  thereby,  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  the  Conservatives,  and  occasionally 
making  vigorous  and  effective  speeches  on  the  Unionist 
side.  He  was  much  gratified  when,  before  long,  the  new 
Government  introduced  an  Allotment  Bill,  although  it 
did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  he  desired.  This  Bill  was  much 
hampered  by  some  Gladstonians  during  its  passage 
through  the  House,  but  he  gave  it  consistent  support  on 
the  whole. 

Apart  from,  but  still  in  connexion  with,  this  class  of 
subject,  he  has  specially  interested  himself  in  two  matters 
— the  establishment  of  museums,  free  libraries,  and  other 
means  of  intellectual  recreation  in  rural  localities,  and 
the  extension  of  technical  instruction  in  dairy  farming, 
cheesemaking,  and  other  branches  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry. He  has  endeavoured  also  to  found  a  newspaper 
called  The  Rural  World,  for  the  dissemination  among  the 
working  classes  of  agricultural  knowledge.  Though  he 
lives  in  Birmingham,  and  would  seem  to  be  more  a  man 
of  the  town,  yet  he  works  chiefly  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages. 

During  1891,  Jesse  Collings  was  a  good  ally  of  the 
Conservative  party  by  bringing  home  to  the  Gladstonians 
the  fact  that  they  promised  much  and  did  little,  which  he 
specially  resented;  while  the  Conservatives  promised  less, 
but  did  much,  in  the  way  of  progress  and  improvement. 
In  1892,  he  actively  co-operated  with  the  Conservative 
Government  in  carrying  the  Agricultural  Small  Holdings 
Bill  through  the  House.  In  the  autumn  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Privy  Councillor,  a  very  remarkable  instance 
of  promotion  under  the  circumstances.  His  long-stand- 
ing friendship  with  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  unabated. 

(1892-1895) 

Jesse  Collings  keeps  his  place  on  the  bench,  close  to 
his  leader,  Chamberlain,  and  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
alienated  from  the  Gladstonians,  who  should  now  be 
called  the  New  Liberal  Party.  From  time  to  time  he 
fulminates  speeches  against  not  only  the  policy,  but  the 
whole  group  of  measures  by  which  he  considers 
Gladstone  to  have  broken  up  the  Old  Liberal  Party, 
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His  success  in  life  generally,  and  in  politics  par- 
ticularly, is  extraordinary,  and  would,  I  believe,  be  well 
worthy  of  examination  and  record  as  an  example  to  the 
rising  generation  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  merit, 
and  how  men  may  ascend  from  the  poorest  circumstances 
and  from  honourably  humble  surroundings  to  high  social 
position  as  well  as  political  repute. 

Probably  no  man  in  the  House  knows  better  than  he 
how  to  influence  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the 
masses,  not  by  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice,  or  by 
stirring,  heated  and  ill-informed  sentiment,  but  by  calm 
explanations  and  by  arguments  that  come  home  to  them. 
As  an  opponent  of  Gladstonian  policy  he  is  truly  a 
formidable  antagonist,  and  may  be  trusted  to  put  his 
case  so  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  men 
electors  will  understand  and  ultimately  take  it  up.  He 
will  never  flatter  his  audience,  be  it  rural  or  artisan. 

He   knows   that   the   masses    need    instruction    and 
information,    the    want   of  which    makes    them    easily 
gullible,  and  renders  them  a  facile  prey  to  those  who 
suggest  hopes  destined  to  disappointment,  and  exhale 
igncs  fatui  of  various  sorts.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  he 
hails    measures    which,    whether    they    produce    much 
material  benefit  or  not,  will  at  least  educate  the  people 
in  local  politics,  and  get  them  to  understand  something 
of    actual    possibilities    by    coming    into    contact    with 
parochial   administration.     He  was  therefore    an   advo- 
cate from  the  first    of   the   principle  of  the  Parish  and 
District  Councils  Bill.      It  might  need  amendment,  but 
he  would  try  to   graft    such    emendation  on  the  trunk, 
so  to  speak,  in  a  spirit  loyal  to  the  measure.     He  thus 
frequently  took   part    in    the  debates   during   the  Com- 
mittee proceedings,  always  pressing  moderation,  lest  in 
any  quarter  hostility  should  be  aroused  against  the  Bill. 
Probably   no    man   was    more    grieved    than    he    when 
Radical  members  would  insist  on  amendments  or  addi- 
tions   not    actually    essential    to    the    success     of    the 
measure,  and    yet    certain    to    provoke  the  hostility  he 
deprecated,   and    to    convert    the    neutrality  of  a   large 
section  of  the    regular  Opposition    into    active   enmity. 
He   faithfully   helped   in   steering    the    barque   through 
reefs,    shoals,    and     breakers     into     the    open    sea    of 
security. 

His   connexion  with  The  Rural  World  did  much  to 
diffuse  hope,  as  well  as   knowledge,  amidst   the   rural 
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localities,  and  to  excite  sympathy  with  the  affairs  of 
agriculture.  His  efforts  to  improve  the  technical  in- 
struction of  the  rising  generation  connected  with  the 
land  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  thwarted  by  Liberals, 
merely  because  they  disliked  his  Unionism  ;  and  this 
must  have  served  to  widen  the  breach  between  him  and 
them. 

LETTER  VI 

Monday,  i  February,  1886.— On  Thursday  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  briefly  said  that  a  further  communication 
would  be  made  next  Monday,  and  the  House  adjourned : 
and  on  our  side  we  all  got  up.  But  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  remained  for  some  time  in  their  seats  con- 
versing, apparently  somewhat  bothered  in  their  amiable 
minds;  and  the  Irish  members  loitered  about  the  House, 
talking  excitedly  among  themselves. 

The  feeling  among  the  Conservative  members,  almost 
universally,  is  that  our  Government  took  the  Irish  bull 
by  the  horns  too  late.  It  is  odd  that,  having  justly 
charged  Gladstone  for  months,  even  years,  with  this 
very  thing,  they  should  have  been  caught  in  the  same 
trap,  and  have  ended  in  being  too  late  themselves.  The 
position  was,  of  course,  a  difficult  one  ;  but  we  all  think, 
perhaps  without  exception,  that  the  Government  ought 
to  have  specifically  announced  coercive  measures  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  ;  that  they  should  have  sent  W.  H.  Smith 
as  Chief  Secretary  some  days  beforehand  to  Dublin  to 
get  the  members  worked  up,  and  should  have  been 
ready  to  present  their  measures  in  some  detail  on  the 
22nd.  If  this  had  been  done,  the  side  issue  of  agri- 
cultural allotments  would  have  been  avoided.  We 
should  have  taken  our  stand  to  fall  or  succeed  on  the 
real  main  issue  of  grappling  with  Ireland.  And  had 
our  measures  been  strong,  I  do  not  feel  sure  at  all 
that  we  should  have  fallen.  At  all  events  we  should 
have  had  a  chance  of  holding  on  honourably. 
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LETTER  VII 

Friday,  19  February,  1886. — Yesterday  the  House  was 
very  full,  expecting  some  revelation  from  Gladstone. 
However,  he  would  not  be  drawn.  After  much  word- 
sparring  between  our  front  bench  and  Harcourt  and 
Chamberlain — all  very  unprofitable — I  went  off  to  get 
some  dinner,  following  the  example  of  many  old  members. 
In  the  interval,  Churchill,  by  some  smart  observations, 
succeeded  in  goading  Gladstone  into  making  a  speech, 
which  he  did  in  a  theatrical  way,  as  I  hear  (but  I  did 
not  see  it),  turning  up  his  eyes,  flinging  out  his  arms, 
solemnifying  his  voice,  etc.,  and  protesting  overmuch 
about  the  excellence  of  his  motives,  etc.  But  nothing 
substantial  was  elicited. 

When  I  returned,  Dr.  Clark,  the  Crofter  member, 
with  some  eloquence,  and  putting  much  histrionic  pathos 
into  his  voice,  urged  the  alleged  wrongs  of  these  people. 
But  his  view  was  opposed  by  Trevelyan,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  as  they  were  bringing  in  a  Bill ; 
and  we  went  into  the  division  lobby  with  the  Liberals, 
consistently  too,  as  we  should  have  done  the  same 
had  the  motion  come  on  when  we  were  in  power.  So 
the  Crofter  member  was  nonplussed  and  looked  much 
depressed. 

Then  Sir  John  Lubbock  pleaded  for  legislation  for 
reducing  the  hours  of  Shop  Assistants  under  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  and  that  was  advanced  a  stage  by  a  Bill 
being  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.     I  ought  to  have  said,  too,  that  an  elaborate 
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explanation  was  elicited  from  Childers  about  the  late 
Socialist  Riots  in  London}  His  statement  leaves  the 
police  and  Henderson  nowhere,  but  we  must  not  judge 
them  without  explanation. 

Somehow  the  Irish  managed  to  bring  in  something 
more  later  on  about  Home  Rule,  and  Justin  McCarthy 
made  a  sententious  oration  which  was  grandly  answered 
by  Saunderson,  an  Ulster  member — really  a  fine  speech 
from  our  benches,  which  must  have  sunk  deep  into  the 
Irish  mind. 

Thus  we  got  to  almost  midnight.  Then  was  the  time 
for  Leonard  Courtney  and  the  Womens  Suffrage  Bill 
for  enfranchising  women  administering  separate  property. 
A.  Beresford-Hope  tried  to  put  it  off  by  adjourning 
the  Shops  Bill  in  front.  Its  supporters  went  to  a  division 
against  this  and  won  by  5,  whereupon  Courtney  brought 
on  the  second  reading  in  a  brief  but  capital  speech, 
beautifully  delivered.  One  speech  against  it  from  our 
benches  by  a  new  member,  Radcliffe  Cooke,  provoked 
roars  of  laughter.  I  saw  men  laughing  till  tears  came. 
For  all  that,  it  was  a  remarkable  speech,  which  ended 
by  being  well  received  ;  but  the  substance  and  delivery 
were  quaint  and  peculiar.  Then,  at  the  instance  of  Henry 
James  and  others,  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  tried  ad- 
journment, but  we  resisted  and  won  by  57.  Then,  in 
despair,  they  let  us  read  it  a  second  time  without  a 
division.  The  two  divisions  and  the  debate,  etc.,  brought 
us  to  close  on  to  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  However, 
in  one  hour  and  a  half  after  midnight,  the  women's  cause 
made  more  progress  than  it  had  done  in  ten  years 
previously.  The  progress  of  affairs  in  the  House  baffles 
all  calculations. 

At  the  Carlton,  Lord  Salisbury  made  us  a  speech 
full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  while  Lord  Hartington  and 
Goschen  kept  apart  and  looked  like  Achilles  in  the  tent. 
There  is  growing  discontent,  I  believe,  in  the  Liberal 
ranks. 


1  A  meeting  was  called  by  the  Labourers  League  in  Trafalgar  Square,  on 
Monday,  8  February,  1886,  in  the  interests  of  the  unemployed.  This  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Fair  Trade  Leaguers  and  the  Revolutionary  Socialist 
Democrats  to  create  a  disturbance,  for  which  the  Metropolitan  police  had  not 
made  sufficient  preparations.  Messrs.  John  Burns  and  H.  M.  Hyndman  took  a 
leading  part  on  behalf  of  the  revolutionaries.  Serious  riots  took  place  in  various 
parts  of  the  West  End  and  caused  an  official  inquiry,  which  brought  about  the 
resignation  of  Sir  E.  Henderson,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  police. 
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John  Lubbock 
(1886-1892) 

Though  Lubbock  is  not  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
Parliament,  yet  in  truth  he  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  House.  His  accomplishments 
are  of  the  highest  order,  and  are  very  varied.  By 
profession  a  banker,  he  is,  of  course,  a  financier.  By 
education  an  antiquarian,  he  has  done  much  for  the 
study  of  primeval  remains  and  the  development  of 
anthropology.  By  taste  a  scientific  man,  he  has  done 
much  for  experimentalizing  in  various  branches  of 
natural  history.  He  is  indeed  a  fitting  representative 
of  the  University  of  London.  He  was  originally  elected 
by  the  advanced  Liberals,  and  they  vainly  tried  to  oust 
him  when  he  left  the  Party  to  join  the  Unionists. 

Though  he  works  hard  at  times  in  Parliament,  and 
has  been  successful  in  carrying  some  measures,  he  is 
not  quite  forceful  enough  to  succeed  in  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  political  life,  and  he  can  hardly  make  himself 
felt  in  a  heated  debate.  Still,  he  is  a  charming 
personality,  and  there  is  no  man  more  liked  and 
respected  by  the  good  men  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
He  is  always  busying  himself  with  kindly  and  well- 
informed  efforts  for  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  working 
people  in  the  towns,  and  he  procured  for  them  the  Bank 
holiday  on  the  first  Monday  in  August.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  shortening  of  hours  for  shopkeepers' 
assistants  ;  and  he  is  still  striving  for  further  develop- 
ment in  these  respects.  He  was  concerned  in  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Education ;  indeed,  he  is  great  on  all 
matters  relating  to  technical  instruction.  He  was  on 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Bimetallism,  when  he  showed 
himself  on  financial  and  economic  principles  to  be 
opposed  to  the  bimetallists  ;  and  there  is  no  opponent 
with  whom  they  have  more  to  reckon.  When  the  new 
London  County  Council  was  formed,  in  1888-9,  ne  was 
its  Vice-Chairman,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  he  was  elected  Chairman.  He  has  striven, 
without  effect  as  yet,  to  induce  Parliament  to  enlarge 
the  powers  of  that  Council. 

He  is  a  type  of  the  moderate  and  enlightened  Liberal 
of  what  may  now  be  called  the  elder  school.     How  far 
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he  would  be  able  to  work  with  the  Conservatives,  if  the 
Home  Rule  question  were  out  of  the  way,  may  be  doubt- 
ful. Meanwhile,  he  is  on  excellent  terms  with  that  party 
and  is  quite  staunch  to  the  Unionist  alliance. 

(1892-1895) 

Lubbock  continues  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  House, 
not  so  much  by  any  forceful  influence,  by  organizing 
groups  of  parties,  or  by  instant  and  constant  attention 
to  the  maintaining  or  supporting  of  an  Administration, 
as  by  high  attainments  in  science  and  economics  (effec- 
tively exhibited  on  suitable  occasions) ;  by  intellectual 
fame;  and  by  persistent  efforts  on  behalf  of  suffering 
classes,  put  forth  with  much  humane  advocacy. 

On   questions   of    currency   he   is   one   of    the    best 
authorities    in    the   House,   both    as    regards    scientific 
theory  and  the  practice  derivable   from   occupation   in 
banking.     His  thorough  understanding  of  the  economic 
statistics  which  cluster  round  the  wonderful  centre  or 
focus  known  as  the  City  of  London  was  shown  during 
the  debates  on  the  Bill  for  the  so-called  "  equalization  " 
of  rates  in  London,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  the 
City  pay  even  a  larger  proportion  than  it  now  contributes 
towards  the  general  expenses  of  the    Metropolis.     On 
this  occasion  he  certainly  vindicated  the  just   interests 
of  the  City  with  much  knowledge  and  authority.      He 
also  took  a  considerable  part  in  the  debates  on  Harcourt's 
Death  Duties,  where  his  experience  as  a  banker  enabled 
him  to  indicate  accurately  the  working  of  the  Bill  upon 
estates  consisting  of  personalty.      His  position    on  the 
London  County  Council  has  justified  his  speaking  with 
authority,  not  only  on  many  novel  principles  like  that 
of  "  betterment,"  but  also  on  various  schemes  proposed 
by  that  Council  affecting  the  county  areas  surrounding 
the   Metropolis.      If    ever    he    has    seemed   to   diverge 
temporarily  from  the  policy  of  the  Unionist  Party,  it  has 
been  owing  to  his  loyal  adherence  to  the  views  of  those 
he  represents. 

On  education  he  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  first  authorities 
— in  elementary  education  respecting  technical  training 
and  rudimentary  scientific  instruction,  wherein  he  is  an 
expert ;  in  superior  education  from  his  position  as  member 
for  the  University  of  London,  of  which  he  was  once  the 
Vice-Chancellor. 
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Probably  few  private  members  made  so  many  well- 
weighed  speeches  on  such  a  variety  of  topics  during  this 
Parliament  as  Lubbock.  He  speaks  effectively  before 
any  quiet  or  moderate  audience,  but  in  the  restless,  breezy, 
buzzing  Commons,  his  voice,  though  pleasant  and  melo- 
dious, is  not  strong  enough  to  resound  over  the  babel 
of  minor  sounds  which  too  often  prevail  in  that  House. 


LETTER  VIII 

Saturday,  20  February,  1886. — Last  night  we  were  up 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  chiefly  with  the  Estimates. 
A  mass  of  real  business  was  done,  and  the  new  House  of 
Commons  seems  likely  to  be  workmanlike  and  efficient. 
Leonard  Courtney  is  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

On  the  Estimates,  first  we  had  a  fight  about  the 
convict  labour  employed  on  Dover  Harbour,  then  about 
the  Scotch  Education  Bill,  an  attack  being  made  on  Sir 
F.  Sandford  for  his  speech,  as  an  official,  on  free 
education.  We  helped  the  Liberals  to  defeat  this  on 
a  division.  Then  we  had  a  fierce  debate  about  the 
disposition  of  the  Irish  Police.  Morley  made  his  first 
ministerial  speech,  short,  but  well  delivered;  in  sub- 
stance most  objectionable.  He  was  much  criticized 
and  challenged  to  explain.  We  cried  "  Morley,  Morley," 
etc.,  which  means  that  we  expected  him  to  speak  again 
and  explain ;  but  he  would  not  be  drawn.  So  he  was 
left  in  not  a  good  position  logically.  Mitchell  Henry 
spoke  well.  Sexton  spoke  and  talked  sententiously,  so 
we  Conservatives  laughed  and  so  on,  which  riled  him 
beautifully.  Gladstone  did  not  make  any  show  yesterday, 
and  Harcourt  did  the  leading. 


LETTER  IX 

Tuesday,  23  February,  1886. — Last  night  there  was  a 
short  debate  about  a  Committee  on  Procedure.  Gladstone 
and  Hicks  Beach  were  fencing.  Hartington  spoke,  and 
was  greeted  by  Conservative  cheers.  S.  Cowen,  of 
Newcastle,  a  known  orator,  spoke  with  a  curious  accent. 
Then  Burma  came  on.  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  of  Aberdeen,  spoke 
against  the  war  and  the  annexation  in  an  objectionable 
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speech,  misrepresenting  the  Blue  Book  utterly.  He  was 
followed  by  H.  Richard,  a  peace-at-any-price  man,  in  a 
characteristic  speech,  equally  objectionable.  Dr.  Clark, 
Scotch  Radical,  also  spoke  in  an  unpleasant  manner. 
But  Kay-Shuttleworth,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  made 
a  really  good  defence  speech  ;  so  did  Gladstone,  speaking 
in  a  loyal  and  patriotic  way,  and  cheered  by  many 
Conservatives.  Certainly  the  new  Government  is  be- 
having well  about  this  matter.  They  have  specifically 
supported  the  Conservative  action  :  the  annexation  is 
settled  and  the  natives  will  see  that  the  two  great  English 
parties  are  united.  Thus  the  debate  lasted  till  nearly 
midnight.  Gladstone's  acting,  as  usual,  was  very  good, 
but  he  did  well  and  has  risen  in  my  estimation. 

When  we  divided  about  Burma,  all  the  leading  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  were  in  the  same  lobby,  a  respectable, 
even  a  distinguished,  set.  In  the  other  lobby  was  a  small 
and  scratch  lot  of  about  eighty,  consisting  of  pestilent 
English  members,  Scotch  Radicals,  and  a  few  treasonous 
Irish — such  a  set,  though  of  course  there  were  some  good, 
conscientious  men  among  them,  including  two  members 
of  our  London  School  Board,  E.  N.  Buxton  and  H.  Spicer, 
I  grieve  to  say.  But  they  formed  a  small  minority  and 
were  utterly  beaten  by  a  majority  of  2 1 5  in  a  House  of  379. 

Morley  had  a  lot  of  questions,  which  he  answered  well. 
They  tried  to  draw  him  about  his  evil  declarations  about 
Ireland  the  other  night,  but  he  is  a  skilful  fencer  and 
gives  a  half  chatty  answer  in  a  very  happy  manner.  Then 
Childers  announced  about  Sir  E.  Henderson  having 
resigned.  We  all  feel  that  the  police  and  Henderson 
were  to  blame  in  the  Trafalgar  Square  Riot.  But  there 
is  an  impression  that  Henderson  is  being  dealt  with  too 
hardly,  and  we  are  putting  questions  about  that.  It  is 
surprising  what  a  check  the  power  of  questioning  gives 
the  House  of  Commons  over  the  executive  of  the  day. 
H.  Fowler,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  is  thought  to 
answer  questions  well. 


LETTER  X 

Friday,  26  February,  1886. — Last  Tuesday  evening 
went  off  ominously.  The  Bill  to  amend  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  of  1880  was  read  a  second  time,  despite 
the    objections    of    the     Government,    backed    by    the 
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front  Opposition  bench.  A  Bill  involving,  rather 
bristling  with,  objectionable  principles,  was  advanced  a 
large  stage,  in  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  manner,  at 
the  instance  of  the  English  Radicals  and  the  Home 
Rulers.  The  Government  objected,  but  they  had  not 
got  their  men  in  order;  and  our  men  were  absent,  so 
really  there  were  no  means  of  resistance.  The  two  front 
benches  together  would  not  have  mustered  eighty  men. 
The  enemy  would  have  mustered  a  hundred  and  fifty  at 
the  least.  You  may  well  ask  how  the  Radicals  would 
have  felt  justified  in  voting  against  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment. But  they  would  have  done  it,  without  the  least 
consideration,  that  night.  So  Sir  W.  Harcourt  had  simply 
to  cave  in. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  same  thing  was  within 
an  ace  of  happening.  It  was  about  the  tenure  of  houses  in 
Irish  tozuns,  on  a  point  applying  to  the  whole  United 
Kingdom.  For  once  I  agreed  with  Morley,  and  he  took 
a  good  line.  But  again  the  Liberals  were  not  in  hand. 
The  Irish  members  and  the  English  Radicals  below  the 
gangway  were  caballing.  The  latter  said  point-blank 
that,  greatly  to  their  regret,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
vote  against  the  Government.  The  Conservatives  again 
were  with  the  Government,  but  they  had  not  mustered 
strong.  So  they  sent  for  Gladstone,  and  he  again  pro- 
posed a  compromise,  and  thus  the  thing  was  staved  off; 
that  time  the  Irish  withdrew,  so  as  to  spare  Gladstone. 
But  his  power  hangs  on  a  thread,  and  any  night  he  may 
be  placed  in  a  minority.  Churchill  was  cheered  as  he 
entered  the  House  on  his  return  from  Belfast. 

Last  night,  Thursday,  the  Radicals  proposed  a  hostile 
resolution  about  Admiralty  expenditure,  and  we  voted 
with  the  Government.  After  that  we  had  a  capital  speech 
from  Trevelyan  introducing  the  Crofters  Bill. 


LETTER  XI 

Monday,  1  March,  1886. — Friday  evening  I  came  to 
the  House  about  seven  o'clock,  and  I  found  the  London 
Riots  debate  on.  Presently  Lord  Algernon  Percy  made 
a  vigorous  speech  defending  Sir  E.  Henderson  ;  and  so 
did  W.  Burdett-Coutts  in  his  maiden  speech.  He  was 
followed  by  J.  Westlake  and  several  others.  Next  there 
came  a  discussion  about  state  funds  being  lent  to  im- 
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poverished  landlords  for  improving  their  property. 
Whereon  an  English  Radical,  A.  Illingworth,  made  a 
speech  which  gave  great  offence  on  our  side.  Churchill 
came  in  and  enlivened  the  debate  by  twitting  the 
other  side,  etc.  Lastly,  there  came  an  Irish  question 
which,  for  once  in  a  way,  was  equitable  and  moderate, 
and  there  was  actually  a  consensus.  It  was  about  the 
hard  case  of  the  purchasers  of  glebe  lands  under  the 
Irish  Church  Act  of  1869.  Morley  spoke,  of  course, 
and  fairly  well.  So  the  talk  went  on  till  past  midnight, 
when  we  saw  that  the  Oaths  Bill  could  not  possibly 
come  on.  So  that  evil  measure  was  stopped  for  the 
moment.  Finally,  some  matters  of  Supply  were 
advanced  a  stage,  and  so  we  broke  up  by  one  o'clock. 

Thus  ends  one  week  in  the  House  of  Commons — not 
important,  nor  interesting,  but  still  showing  something  of 
the  temper  of  the  new  Parliament.  The  members  are 
pretty  full  of  confidence  and  self-assertion,  somewhat 
impatient  also.  But  I  should  think  that  Gladstone  must 
be  nervous  as  to  his  position.  His  followers  are  not  in 
the  least  in  hand  ;  and  I  hear  that  their  Whips  are  very 
angry,  and  they  have  good  reason  to  be  so.  Gladstone 
himself  has  behaved  well  enough,  endeavouring  as  yet  to 
maintain  what  he  calls  continuity  and  solidity.  He  is 
trying  to  make  friends  on  all  sides.  Several  times  his 
speeches  have  been  cheered  by  the  Conservatives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  men  below  the  gangway  on  his  side, 
the  Radicals  and  people  of  that  sort,  are  numerous,  and 
always  attend  well :  so  do  the  Irish.  Whereas  the  men 
above  the  gangway  on  both  sides,  "  all  the  respectabilities," 
have  been  attending  badly. 


LETTER  XII 

Tuesday,  2  March,  1886. — Last  night  there  was  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  and  occasion  was  taken  to  have  debates 
about  Egypt  and  Bechuanaland— both  interesting.  About 
Egypt,  two  maiden  speeches  on  our  side,  by  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  and  Col.  Duncan,  were  well  delivered,  but  not 
really  wise  in  tendency.  Drummond  Wolft's  mission 
about  the  Sudan  Campaign  was  discussed.  Gladstone 
and  his  Ministers  behaved  well  in  the  matter,  and  he 
was  often  cheered  from  the  Conservative  benches.  But 
I    thought   our   Leaders  were  not  so  gracious  to  Glad- 
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stone  as  they  might  have  been.  We  went  to  a  division 
and  voted  with  the  Government,  winning  by  a  majority 
of  87.  But  about  100,  consisting  of  Irish  and  Radicals, 
voted  in  a  manner  distinctly  embarrassing  to  the  Empire, 
a  most  unholy  alliance.  Dillon  spoke  in  a  style  which 
I  will  not  trust  myself  to  describe  in  writing.  The 
same  thing  happened  about  the  liquor  traffic  in  Bechuana- 
land.  Again,  some  100,  Radicals  and  Irish,  voted  to 
bother  the  Empire.  We  all  voted  with  the  Government 
and  won  by  144.  Labouchere  darkly  distinguished 
himself  by  a  characteristic  speech. 

After  this  there  came  a  really  amusing  affair.  Some 
streets  were  made  and  opened  out  near  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  by  the  last  Liberal  Government ; 
but  they  had  never  arranged  about  paying.  Of  course 
London  ought  to  pay,  but  that  was  not  settled  at  the 
time,  so  naturally  London  now  raises  objections,  as  it  was 
not  consulted.  So  a  Bill  is  brought  in  to  make  it  pay. 
The  Metropolitan  members  objected,  but  the  House,  for 
all  that,  read  the  Bill  a  second  time. 


LETTER  XIII 

Wednesday,  3  March,  1886. — Last  night  we  sat  late, 
because  four  and  a  half  hours  of  time  were  taken  up  by 
Sexton  and  his  friends  in  debating  a  matter  of  municipal 
franchise  in  Belfast,  when  the  real  question  was  that  of  a 
private  bill  about  main  drainage  in  that  city.  In  vain 
Leonard  Courtney  pointed  out  that  a  public  matter  of 
that  sort  could  not  be  raised  in  reference  to  a  private  bill 
of  local  improvement.  He  spoke  well,  and  with  authority 
as  Chairman  of  Committees  ;  and  the  Irish  turned  fiercely 
upon  him,  behaving  most  insolently.  The  House  was  a 
great  deal  too  patient  and  ought  to  have  put  them  down, 
but  it  did  not.  Harcourt  tried  to  smooth  matters,  but  in 
vain.  Then  Parnell  intervened  in  a  foxy  way,  suggesting 
a  compromise,  which  was  no  compromise,  but  virtually 
conceded  the  main  points  to  Sexton.  At  last,  sick  of  the 
Irish  talk,  we  left  them  to  empty  benches,  and  by  9.30 
they  ceased  and  went  to  a  division,  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  voting  together  (majority  116)  and  leaving  the 
Irish  party  to  themselves,  mustering  about  80,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  English  malcontents. 

By  this  time,  nearly  ten   o'clock,  not  a  scrap  of  the 
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evening's  business  had  been  done.  So  the  House  buckled 
to  :  notices  and  questions  were  got  through  in  good  time 
and  a  big  debate  about  Labour  Statistics  set  in.  Bradlaugh 
made  a  distinct  success,  assuring  the  House  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  Socialism,  and  declaring  that  it  had 
taken  no  root  in  the  labouring  classes.  Mundella  made 
a  capital  speech  ;  so  did  Thorold  Rogers  :  altogether  the 
debate  was  a  very  creditable  one.  Even  then,  however, 
an  irrepressible  Irish  member,  W.  J.  Lane,  a  butter- 
merchant  of  Cork,  must  needs  intervene  and  trouble  us 
with  observations  on  a  subject  with  which  he  had  very 
little  scientific  acquaintance.  Twice  during  the  evening 
Irish  members  were  very  nearly  being  impudent  to  the 
Speaker,  who  behaved,  however,  with  firmness  and 
promptitude,  and  put  them  down  sharp. 

Again  I  observed  a  scanty  attendance  of  Liberals. 
Gladstone  looked  anxious  when  the  Conservative  leaders 
declared  they  would  not  vote  the  Irish  Estimates  until 
he  declared  his  policy.  Depend  upon  it,  his  position  is 
becoming  critical. 

Charles  Bradlaugh 
(1886-1892) 

What  an  ominous  sound  the  name  of  Charles  Brad- 
laugh used  to  have  from  1880  to  1886,  and  what  unpleasant 
associations  it  would  then  conjure  up  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  !  Yet,  since  the  latter  year,  there  is  no  man 
in  the  House  regarding  whom  the  opinion  of  the  members 
at  large  has  veered  round  so  much,  and  that,  too,  in  an 
entirely  favourable  sense.  Whether  he  has  abandoned 
his  atheism  or  not,  he  not  only  ceases  to  parade,  but 
keeps  out  of  sight,  opinions  which  were  odious  to  many. 
He  is  no  longer  disliked  or  held  in  mean  esteem  ;  and  as 
regards  political  conduct,  he  has  won  a  certain  respect 
from  the  Conservative  Party.  Among  the  Radicals  he 
holds  a  sort  of  middle  position  of  some  consequence. 

Notoriously  a  consistent  advocate  of  all  that  concerns 
the  physical  and  social  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the 
people, he  showsthat  he  can, nevertheless, be  conscientious 
and  independent  when  measures  are  proposed  that  are 
wills  o'  the  wisp,  or  that  by  an  advanced  Socialism  would 
destroy  self-help  among  the  working  classes  and  make 
them  believe  that  prosperity  can  be  artificially  created, 
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On  these  occasions  he  steps  forward  and  denounces  the 
false  prophets  and  the  specious  advisers.  He  will  do 
this  in  the  House,  quivering  with  nervous  excitability, 
with  arm  outstretched  and  pointed  forefinger,  and  in  a 
"Boanerges"  voice.  To  see  him  thus  turn  upon  the 
Socialistic  and  advanced  Radical  members  is  quite  a 
refreshing  spectacle.  The  Conservatives  at  such  times 
back  up  each  sentence  with  ringing  cheers  ;  and  the  next 
day  the  Radical  organs  brand  him  as  a  Tory  at  heart,  a 
renegade,  and  so  forth. 

In  social  and  economic  matters  he  is  honestly  minded 
and  often  sound  enough,  and  would  be  among  the  fore- 
most to  curb  many  popular  excesses  and  extravagances. 
He  has,  however,  taken  lately  to  ventilating  native 
Indian  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  mostly  the  latter. 
There  he  does  quite  as  much  harm  as  good. 

He  rises  very  often  in  the  House  as  a  powerful 
speaker,  and  his  features  are  therefore  well  known.  His 
gait  is  elephantine,  but  he  presents  an  imposing  aspect 
when  addressing  the  House. 


LETTER  XIV 

Thursday,  4  March,  1886. — Yesterday  we  had  a 
morning  and  afternoon  sitting.  Again  half  the  time  was 
devoted  to  our  Irish  affairs,  relating  to  the  housing  of 
labourers.  Sexton  spoke  in  a  cheeky  sort  of  way.  He 
was  well  answered  by  Saunderson,  the  Ulster  man ;  and 
many  good  speeches  were  made,  though  the  Irish 
members  spoke  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  two  of  them 
were  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 

After  that  there  came  a  long  debate  about  Coal  Mines 
Regulations.  Three  "  representatives  of  labour"  Pickard, 
Fenwick,  and  Burt,  spoke,  and  fairly  well  too.  This 
Bill  was  supported  by  the  Conservatives  and  the  Irish, 
but  opposed  by  the  Government.  I  was  going  away,  but 
got  a  message  to  stay,  as  it  was  likely  that  there  would  be 
a  division  and  that  the  Government  would  be  beaten. 
However,  once  more  the  Government  caved  in  and  let 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  without  division.  They 
had,  indeed,  no  other  alternative. 

Despite  Irish  loquacit}^  the  House  got  through  three 
fully  debated  measures  in  one  afternoon  (Irish  Labourers, 
Unclaimed  Deposits,  Coal  Mines  Regulations),  besides 
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doing  a  lot  of  other  business,  which  speaks  well  for  the 
capacity  and  businesslike  quality  of  the  assembly.  Glad- 
stone did  not  show  at  all  this  afternoon. 

Benjamin   Pickard 

(1892-1895) 

Pickard  was  originally  a  miner,  and  has  had  nothing 
but  an  elementary  education.  He  is  therefore  mentally 
a  self-made  man,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  how 
much  he  has  learnt  during  his  busy  life,  remembering 
always  that  being  on  the  inside  in  parliamentary  politics 
is  per  se  an  education.  He  is  eminently  a  strong  man  in 
brain,  voice,  temper,  lungs,  and  physique.  He  is  above 
all  things  by  habit,  disposition  and  aspiration  a  leader  of 
his  associates,  anxious  to  render  the  mining  class 
militant  and  triumphant,  and  mining  interests  superior 
to  all  others.  Even  the  general  problems  of  Labour  at 
large  are  regarded  by  him  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
wishes  of  miners,  and  especially  of  that  section  of  them 
which  he  represents.  He  is  felt  to  be  a  power  indirectly 
below  the  gangway,  though  he  has  not  said  or  done 
much  during  this  Parliament,  his  most  serious  efforts 
having  been  put  forth  out  of  doors. 

Thomas   Burt 
(1886-1891) 

Burt  is  a  typical  Labour  member,  characteristic  of  the 
north  of  England.  He  has  been  a  working  miner,  but 
his  talents  early  procured  for  him  a  position  and  salary 
in  the  organization  of  the  Trades  Union,  which  gave 
him  the  opportunity  for  self-culture.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
man  of  considerable  reading  in  his  line.  He  is  firm  in 
manner,  but  gentle  rather  than  violent,  and  the  reverse 
of  blatant.  His  accent  is  good,  though  he  has  certain 
Deculiarities  of  pronunciation,  which  perhaps  pertain  to 
Newcastle. 

His  immediate  connexion  is  with  the  Northumber- 
land miners,  and  next  with  those  of  Durham.  But  he 
has  some  influence  apparently  with  Trades  Unions 
generally,  having  been  elected  President  of  one  of  the 
Congresses;  and  in  their   interests   in   general   he   has 
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been  to  Labour  Conferences  at  different  places  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

In  respect  to  the  Eight  Hours'  Work  movement,  he 
has  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  miners  of  the  Northern 
Counties  as  against  those  of  the  Midlands.  He  and  his 
friends  are  opposed  to  a  limit  of  eight  hours  for  labour 
being  fixed  by  law.  In  their  industry  it  is  understood 
that  some  persons  find  it  convenient  to  work  for  more 
than  eight  hours,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  restricted ; 
while  others  work  less  and  fear  that  they  would  have  to 
work  up  to  an  eight  hours  standard  if  once  it  became 
fixed  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

(1892-1895) 

When  the  Gladstonian  Administration  was  formed  in 
the  autumn  of  1892  and  it  was  thought  desirable,  accord- 
ing to  Liberal  precedent,  to  include  a  Labour  member, 
the  selection  of  Burt  as  Under  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  generally  recognized  as  appropriate,  inasmuch 
as,  during  the  preceding  Parliament,  he  was  regarded 
virtually  and  in  moral  influence  as  the  chief  of  the  small 
Labour  Party.  But  in  this  post  he  has  had  no  opportunity 
of  shining,  for  two  reasons.  His  departmental  chief  was 
in  the  Commons,  which  gave  him  no  chance  of  showing 
what  he  could  do  or  what  practical  parliamentary  gifts 
he  possessed.  And  secondly,  he  had  little,  if  any,  of  the 
aptitude  which  makes  a  junior  Minister  successful  in 
answering  interpellations. 

LETTER  XV 

Friday,  5  March,  1886.— When  I  entered  the  House 
last  night  I  found  the  fire  of  questions  going  on.  Shortly 
afterwards  H.  Holmes  (late  Attorney-General  for  Ireland) 
rose  to  move  his  resolution  refusing  supplies  until 
Gladstone  should  reveal  his  policy.  This  he  did  in  a 
vivacious  speech,  which  was  hooted  at  by  our  op- 
ponents, but  cheered  to  the  echo  by  us.  Then  Glad- 
stone rose  to  reply,  his  voice  weak  and  husky,  but  his 
acting,  gesture,  manner,  as  characteristic  as  ever.  Our 
people  kept  goading  him  on  by  laughter,  ironical  cheers 
and  other  ejaculations  ;  and  he  waxed  furious  and  vented 
no  end  of  recriminations  upon  the  Conservatives. 
Altogether  his  performance,  if  not  worth  hearing,  was 
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well  worth  seeing,  from  a  histrionic  point  of  view.  The 
Irish  members  said  nothing;  that  is,  made  no  speeches. 
I  then  went  to  dinner.  Returning  to  the  House,  I  found 
many  second-rate  speeches  being  made. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  the  House  filled  again,  and 
Churchill  rose  and  baited  Gladstone  quite  superbly.  It 
really  was  a  wonderful  performance ;  and  Gladstone  no 
doubt  was  furious.  Besides  this,  Churchill  made  a  strong, 
frank,  and  effective  defence  of  himself  and  his  friends 
respecting  their  alleged  understanding  with  Parnell  in 
the  autumn.  His  challenges  to  the  Treasury  Bench 
were  famously  delivered.  All  this  time  the  benches,  the 
galleries,  and  all  the  standing  places  were  crowded,  and 
it  was  an  affair  at  which  I  was  very  glad  to  be  present. 
We,  of  course,  cheered  Churchill  at  every  suitable  point ; 
and  when  the  other  side  made  any  demonstration,  we 
made  counter-demonstrations  ;  and  so  the  evening  went 
on  in  a  very  cheerful  way.  At  last  we  divided,  not  on 
the  main  question,  but  on  the  adjournment,  losing  by  160. 
Against  us  we  found  arrayed,  not  only  the  Irish,  but  the 
whole  Liberal  party,  and  that  looks  ominous. 

In  my  other  letters  I  have  explained  how  the  Liberals 
seemed  to  have  been  deserting  Gladstone  and  almost 
leaving  him  in  the  lurch.  But  they  all  united  again  last 
night.  The  magic  of  his  influence  had  revived.  To-day 
it  is  currently  reported  that  he  will  propose  Home  Rule 
and  will  carry  it. 

After  midnight  we  buckled  to  for  legislative  work 
and  read  a  second  time  the  Bill  for  giving  compensation 
to  those  who  suffered  in  the  recent  riots  in  London.  We 
voted  with  the  Government,  and  our  joint  numbers  in  the 
lobby  were  very  small ;  majority  27.  We  have  voted  so 
often  of  late  with  the  Government  that  the  face  of  the 
Liberal  Whip  (E.  Marjoribanks)  is  becoming  quite  familiar 
to  me. 

Churchill's  effort  last  night  was  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  he  had  been  making  a  big  speech  in  Manchester 
the  night  before,  and  had  been  travelling  all  day  by  train. 
He  said  he  was  very  fatigued,  as  well  he  might  be. 

LETTER  XVI 

Saturday,  6  March,  1886. — Last  evening,  Friday,  when 
the  usual  motion  was  put  that  the  Speaker  leave  the 
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chair  for  Supply,  Labouchere  availed  himself  of  his 
opportunity  to  propose  his  resolution  about  the  House 
of  Lords)  quite  an  academic  proposal  to  abolish  the 
hereditary  principle,  produced  in  order  to  make  a 
display  of  buffoonery,  and  to  vent  his  spite  against 
many  things  which  the  English  world  has  agreed  to 
respect.  Nothing  could  be  more  laughable  than  many 
parts  of  his  speech,  though  one  could  seldom  tell  how 
far  the  House  was  laughing  at  him  or  with  him.  But 
the  man  has  a  good  voice  and  equally  good  delivery. 
His  sentences  are  concise,  and  altogether  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent speaker  of  a  certain  kind.  He  met  with  some 
sympathetic  cheers  from  English  Radicals  and  also  from 
the  Irish  benches.  There  was  nothing  like  a  full-dress 
debate.  St.  John  Brodrick,  however,  put  the  case  for 
the  Lords  loyally  and  well.  The  only  remarkable 
thing  was  this,  that  Radcliffe  Cooke  on  our  benches 
rose,  and  really  lashed  Labouchere  in  slashing  style.  It 
was  a  true  case  of  "the  biter  bit."  Labouchere  is  so 
accustomed  with  his  tongue  and  his  pen  (in  Truth)  to 
bully  other  people  that  it  must  have  been  a  new  sensa- 
tion for  him  to  find  himself  thus  castigated.  Few  men 
would  have  undertaken  to  enter  the  lists  against  him, 
for  they  do  not  care  to  be  branded  and  vilified  in  a 
Society  paper.  But  Cooke  is  clearly  capable  of  paying 
Labouchere  out  in  his  own  coin.  He  simply  covered 
Labouchere  with  ridicule.  Then  Gladstone  rose,  and 
spoke  in  his  most  pompous  style,  showing  much 
annoyance  against  the  House  of  Lords  in  several 
respects,  and  in  others  defending  them  well.  Nobody 
spoke  from  our  front  bench,  and  the  House  being  in 
a  very  impatient  mood,  we  went  straight  to  a  division, 
and,  of  course,  had  a  majority ;  but  the  Government 
and  the  Conservatives  together  made  a  very  sorry  muster 
(majority  only  36),  while  the  Radicals  made  a  good  one, 
for  them.  Still,  the  proposal  of  Labouchere  was  treated 
with  a  sort  of  contempt ;  the  House  would  not  stop  to 
debate  it  seriously. 

1  continue  to  fear  that  very  many  Liberals  are 
gradually  making  up  their  minds  to  follow  anywhere 
that  Gladstone  may  lead  them  regarding  Home  Rule. 
Alas  ! 
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Henry  Labouchere 
(1886- i 892) 

I  became  well  acquainted  with  Labouchere  on  a 
Select  Committee,  and  then  he  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  me,  for,  though  his  views  were  obviously 
extreme,  there  was  an  openness  and  frankness  about  him 
that  had  a  refreshing  effect. 

His  style  of  speaking  is  essentially  humorous  and 
very  good  of  its  kind,  and  1  have  rarely  heard  him 
advance  an  argument  save  under  a  humorous  garb.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  he  is  decided  enough,  and  evidently 
means  what  he  says,  but  beyond  that  there  is  no  know- 
ing whether  he  is  really  in  earnest  or  not.  He  may 
be  a  serious  politician,  but  I  doubt  it.  He  has  evidently 
imbibed  what  are  generally  considered  in  England  as 
French  ideas — equality,  liberty,  fraternity,  and  so  forth — 
and  is  constitutionally  averse  to  everything  that  is  vener- 
able, traditional,  or  imperial.  In  these  matters  he  thinks 
much  as  I  suppose  a  Parisian  Republican  of  the  upper 
and  gayer  classes  would  think ;  but  in  that  case  he 
would  lack  the  enthusiasm,  zeal,  and  sympathy  which  a 
conscientious  democrat  should  feel  for  the  labouring 
classes,  or  for  misery  in  any  form.  He  is  full  of  humour 
and  fun,  though  he  may  not  always  look  like  it.  He 
will  amuse  himself  intellectually  and  otherwise  when 
he  has  the  opportunity,  and  no  man  has  been  a  more 
consistent  advocate  of  every  holiday  which  the  House 
can  possibly  obtain.  The  ease  and  affluence  of  his 
circumstances  and  his  good  business  habits  in  private 
finance  make  him  a  valuable  accession  to  the  Radical 
Party.  He  certainly  has  large  means,  from  Truth,  which 
he  owns  and  partly  edits ;  from  a  share  in  The  Daily 
News,  and  other  sources ;  and  I  should  think,  too,  that 
he  has  a  considerable  knowledge  of  stock  exchange 
finance.  In  these  conditions  he  probably  regards  par- 
liamentary politics  as  a  sort  of  game,  and  he  treats  them 
in  a  sportsmanlike  way.  He  professes  a  kind  of  con- 
tempt for  the  aristocracy,  though  the  obvious  retort  is 
that  his  own  newspaper  is  full  of  them  and  their  doings. 

With  all  these  characteristics  it  may  be  well  to  sum- 
marize what  he  does  in  Parliament.  In  the  first  place 
he  has  become  the  leader  of  a  separate  section  of  the 
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Radical  Party  sitting  below  the  gangway.  At  one  time 
he  had  a  Whip  of  his  own,  and  separate  meetings  of 
his  followers ;  but  I  understand  that  the  Radicals 
generally  regarded  this  as  so  derogatory  to  Gladstone 
that  they  have  almost  managed  to  suppress  his  faction 
this  year,  though  last  year  it  was  very  nearly  being 
publicly  recognized.  Thus  situated,  he  has  been  the 
prime  mover  in  obstruction,  a  title  in  which  he  would 
probably  glory.  If  the  Parnellites  or  any  other  set  of 
men  commit  any  overt  act  of  obstruction  he  will  gener- 
ally be  found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Even  if  he  be 
not  the  ostensible  mover,  still  he  will  be  in  his  place 
to  put  in  a  word  in  season  for  a  dilatory  movement, 
while  in  the  background  he  has  been  the  director  or 
one  of  the  directors.  It  is  in  certain  branches  of  Supply 
that  he  chiefly  comes  into  prominence  before  the  House, 
such  as  on  the  votes  for  the  royal  palaces,  the  buildings 
for  the  foreign  embassies,  and  the  like ;  but  whenever 
any  kind  of  question  can  be  pressed  hard  against  Govern- 
ment to  their  embarrassment,  then  he  will  speak,  even 
though  the  subject  be  out  of  his  ordinary  line.  He  has 
been  in  deep  alliance  with  Parnell ;  and  he  took  a  great 
part,  somewhat  behind  the  scenes  perhaps,  in  reference 
to  the  letters  before  the  Commission,  which  the  judges 
pronounced  to  be  forged.  Annually  he  brings  forward 
a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Per- 
formances peculiar  to  himself  culminated  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  additional  grants  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
children  in  1889.  But  in  all  his  activities  I  have  not 
yet  observed  him  take  to  any  large  measure  involving 
complex  detail.  At  present  his  avowed  mission  is  to 
prevent  the  Unionist  Government  from  doing  any  useful 
work. 

(1892-1895) 

Labouchere  is  still  quite  the  first  person  in  the 
category  of  miscellaneous  malcontents,  even  during  the 
present  Parliament,  though,  as  compared  with  what  he 
was  in  the  last,  one  cannot  help  exclaiming,  quantum 
mutatus  ab  Mo  Hectore,  etc.  Still,  he  is  a  man  with 
whom  the  Liberal  Leaders  will  have  to  reckon. 

When  the  Gladstonian  Government  was  formed  in 
the  autumn  of  1892,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  at  least 
have  a  place   in  it,  or  possibly  even   in   the   Cabinet, 
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according  to  Conservative  calculations,  and  perhaps  in 
general  belief.  One  knew,  of  course,  that  there  were 
grave  objections  to  any  such  arrangement  for  him  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  was  thought  that  Gladstone's  position 
was  such  that  some  appointment  of  this  nature  would 
have  to  be  made,  though  how  a  Gladstonian  Government 
would  get  on  with  him  in  it,  carrying  with  him  all  his 

fress  associations,  was  to  the  Conservatives  a  marvel, 
t  was  not  exactly  a  surprise,  therefore,  when  it  turned 
out  that  he  was  not  to  have  a  Government  post,  but  was 
to  remain  in  the  cold  shade.  But  some  split  in  the 
Liberal  Party  was  anticipated  which  might  end  in  the 
defection  of  him  and  his  following.  At  first  the  threat- 
enings  were  ominous  enough,  and  his  newspaper,  Truth, 
became  quite  the  cynosure  of  political  eyes  to  see  what 
mishap  might  befall  the  new  Government.  From  his 
utterances,  in  print  and  otherwise,  it  appeared  that  he 
really  had  been  desirous  of  office,  of  which  fact  until 
then  no  one  had  ever  been  sure,  as  it  was  supposed  that 
he  would  prefer  to  remain  a  formidable  free  lance ;  and 
even  now  one  can  hardly  imagine  what  office  could  have 
been  offered  to  him,  and  what  he  could  have  accepted. 
At  this  time  he  was  understood  to  predict  that  the  new 
Government  would  not  last  long  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  early  in  1893,  a  prediction  which,  if  he  really 
continued  to  have  anything  like  his  old  following,  he 
might  have  helped  to  fulfil. 

When  Parliament  met,  however,  no  steps  were  ap- 
parently taken  by  him  or  his  friends  to  fulfil  his  pre- 
diction. The  Home  Rule  Bill  was  produced,  and  he 
evidently  had  decided  to  adhere  loyally  to  his  party,  and 
to  support  it  in  a  policy  which  he  deemed,  however 
erroneously,  to  be  patriotic.  Thus  he  fell  into  line  with 
the  Gladstonians ;  and  though  now  and  again  the  old 
fire  flashed  out  with  the  lurid  light  of  sarcasm,  his  bearing 
was  comparatively  mild,  even  meek.  It  seemed,  too,  as 
ifi  his  former  adherents  had  lost  their  cohesion,  and 
that  Gladstone  had  little,  if  anything,  to  fear  from  that 
quarter. 

Early  in  1894,  he  again  came,  in  a  meteoric  way,  to 
the  front.  When,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement,  a  Peer 
was  made  Premier,  he  inveighed  outside  the  House 
against  the  Premiership  being  in  the  Lords,  and  he 
expressed  his  preference  for  Sir  William  Harcourt  as 
Prime  Minister.     It  was  supposed,  perhaps  erroneously, 
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that  he  tried  to  bring  about  some  rift  or  split  in  the  Party 
on  this  account,  and  failed. 

When  the  Session  began,  he  proposed,  in  a  thin 
House,  and  carried  by  a  sort  of  snap  division,  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Address,  in  reference  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  proceeding  of  his  caused  a  flutter  for  the  moment. 
It  was,  however,  shortlived,  for  the  next  day  he  had  to 
acquiesce  in  the  cancelment  of  the  Amendment,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Leader  of  the  House,  Harcourt  himself. 
For  the  rest  of  the  Session  he  did  not  take  any  active 
part  in  Parliamentary  business,  though  occasionally  he 
spoke  with  his  former  fiery  and  lambent  wit.  He  is  now 
(1896)  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  small  group  of 
malcontents  ;  a  party  of  three. 


LETTER   XVII 

Tuesday,  9  March,  1886. — Last  night  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  least  interesting  we  have  had  as  yet  in  the  House. 
The  whole  time  was  spent  in  a  long  and  rather  weari- 
some debate  about  the  Scotch  Crofters.  It  did  not  end 
in  any  division,  and,  after  a  five  hours'  talkification,  we 
read  the  Bill  a  second  time.  Almost  every  Scotch 
member  of  eminence  aired  his  views.  J.  H.A.  Macdonald, 
Lord  Advocate  under  the  Conservative  Government, 
made  a  good  and  sound  speech  ;  and  Trevelyan,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  spoke  well,  of  course.  The 
really  curious  speech,  however,  to  hear  was  that  by 
D.  H.  Macfarlane,  a  regular  crofter  advocate.  He  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  professional  agitator,  though  I  hear 
he  is  a  retired  Anglo-Indian  merchant  of  considerable 
means,  but  he  owes  his  election  for  Argyllshire  to  the 
crofter  vote.  He  and  the  others  have  warm  hearts  but 
narrow  minds.  They  say  how  hard  it  is  that  smiling 
Highland  valleys  should  be  depopulated,  and  shanties 
unroofed,  and  so  on  :  men  and  cultivators  retiring  before 
sheepwalks  and  deer  forests.  But  this  is  a  typical 
instance  of  sentimental  error.  The  most  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  land  ;  the  utmost  profit  should  be  got  out  of 
it.  If  sheep-grazing  and  deer-stalking  pay  better  than 
anything  else,  the  land  should  be  given  up  to  these 
things.  Then  the  inhabitants  should  emigrate  to  places 
where  they  can  have  happier  homes,  better  wages,  larger 
employment,  more  abundant  food,  higher  social  advan- 
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tages  than  in  their  Highland  cottages.  The  cultured  and 
thoughtful  members  know  all  this  quite  well,  but  they 
dare  not  say  so.  They  yield,  perforce,  to  the  agitators 
and  the  crofter  vote.  Trevelyan,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  did  not  go  all  lengths  with  the  agitators, 
but  he  went  a  part  of  the  way  by  his  Bill  and  by  the 
speech  with  which  he  wound  up  our  debate  shortly  after 
midnight.  The  effect  of  the  Bill  will  be  slightly  to 
check  salutary  emigration  and  to  keep  at  home  people 
who  could  have  bettered  themselves  abroad. 


LETTER  XVIII 

Thursday,  n  March,  1886. — On  Tuesday  L.  L.  Dillwyn 
came  on  with  his  proposal  against  the  Established  Church 
in  Wales.  He  mumbled  and  fumbled  miserably,  and  I 
enjoyed  his  confusion.  Then  we  had  Richard,  a  Welsh 
preacher,  who  read  to  us  a  lecture  of  questionable  history 
instead  of  making  a  speech.  Other  Radicals  followed, 
and  I  was  grieved  and  surprised  to  hear  their  objection- 
able speeches,  verging  on  disloyalty,  though  it  was  not 
exactly  that ;  and  threatening  us  Englishmen  with  all 
sorts  of  things  if  we  did  not  allow  them  to  disestablish 
the  Church  in  Wales.  Then  men  on  our  side  spoke  up 
well,  especially  Cecil  Raikes  and  Sir  R.  Cross.  Their 
speeches  made  out  a  good  case  against  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  Welsh  Nonconformists.  The  Govern- 
ment, as  in  duty  bound,  opposed  the  motion  ;  and  we 
so  far  supported  them.  But  in  Gladstone's  absence, 
Harcourt  spoke  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  the 
Conservatives,  by  various  kinds  of  demonstrations,  made 
him  sensible  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  his  speech 
was  regarded.  Albert  Grey,  speaking  with  force  and 
dignity,  moved  an  Amendment,  in  favour  of  the  reform  of 
the  Welsh  Church,  which  served  as  a  rider  to  Dillwyn's 
motion  ;  but  it  complicated  the  wording  so  much  that 
many  Liberals  voted  in  the  first  of  the  three  divisions 
under  a  misapprehension.  So  the  first  division  gave  us 
only  a  falsely  small  majority  of  12.  Then  there  came  a 
second  division,  when  our  majority  became  greater  (99)  ; 
then  a  third  division,  when  it  became  greater  still  (297). 
So,  on  the  whole,  the  Good  Cause  prospered  fairly  well 
the  other  night.  But  the  utterances  of  the  Government, 
or  at  least  Harcourt's  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  were 
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ominous.  Churchmen  should  scan  them  well,  and  be- 
ware. Altogether  the  bearing  of  the  Radicals  below  the 
gangway  was  minatory  and  audacious.  The  Welshmen, 
too,  bid  openly  for  Irish  support.  The  Irish  members, 
however,  kept  quiet  that  evening. 

After  these  three  divisions  we  broke  up  very  late, 
half-past  two  in  the  morning.  No  doubt  it  was  a  good 
thing  done  to  defeat  Dillwyn  and  his  friends.  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  made  a  short  speech,  but  it  was  a  good  one. 
Evidently  the  Welsh  Nonconformist  ministers  are 
jealous  of  the  rapid  progress  which  the  Church  has  been 
making  of  late  years  in  Wales,  and  are  anxious  to  strike 
at  her  before  she  grows  too  strong.  They  blink  all  the 
improvement  of  the  present  and  dwell  on  the  failures, 
not  of  the  nineteenth,  or  even  of  the  eighteenth  centu^, 
but  of  the  seventeenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  they 
went  so  far  back  as  the  fifteenth ! 


LETTER  XIX 

Friday,  12  March,  1886. — Wednesday  afternoon  was 
rather  lively.  Sir  Joseph  Pease  brought  up  his  Sunday 
Closing  Bill.  It  was  contested  by  the  Conservatives,  and 
received  but  a  qualified  support  from  the  Government. 
The  temperance  or  teetotal  people  also  said  it  was  a 
half  measure  which  did  not  satisfy  them,  though  it 
closed  every  public-house  all  Sunda}^,  except  in  London 
and  for  the  purchase  of  beer  only  in  towns.  However, 
zealous  teetotallers  said  they  would  support  it,  because, 
insufficient  as  it  was,  half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no 
bread.  As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Conservatives  were  not  united  in  their  opposition  ; 
so  we  judged  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  talk  the 
matter  out.  Without,  therefore,  challenging  a  division, 
we  let  the  debate  die  a  natural  death  and  put  off  Pease 
and  his  motion  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  As  the  hour 
approached,  it  was  most  amusing  to  watch  the  animation 
of  the  House.  The  Radicals  wanted  to  force  on  a 
division.  As  one  Conservative  speaker  after  another 
rose,  he  was  greeted  with  cries  of  "  Divide,  divide." 
Several,  bothered  thereby,  made  short  speeches.  At 
last,  about  half-past  five,  P.  A.  Muntz,  a  stalwart, 
sturdy  orator,  rose,  and  it  was  evident  he  meant  to  keep 
on  his  legs  till  a  quarter  to  six.     He  calmly  faced   the 
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howling  benches  and  told  them  that  he  intended  to 
speak,  whether  they  heard  or  not.  So  he  went  on 
speaking,  very  well  too,  for  the  required  time.  Pease's 
chagrin  was  most  amusing  to  behold. 


LETTER  XX 

Friday  evening,  12  March,  1886. — Arriving  in  the 
House  about  seven  o'clock  yesterday  evening,  I  found  that 
they  had  just  divided  successfully,  defeating  Labouchere 
and  his  set,  by  115,  in  their  feeble  assault  on  the  votes 
for  repairs  of  the  Royal  Palaces.  I  found,  too,  that 
Labouchere  had  commenced  his  attack  on  the  votes  for 
the  London  Parks.  On  that  a  debate  was  going  on. 
Fowler,  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  made  an  objectionable 
speech.  Though  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  he  not  only 
failed  to  defend  the  Estimates,  as  in  duty  he  was  bound 
to  do,  but  indirectly  attacked  them,  appealing  to  his  old 
friends,  the  Radicals  below  the  gangway.  While  this 
was  going  on,  eight  o'clock  was  approaching,  and  the 
House  was  getting  emptier  and  emptier,  as  men  were 
going  off  to  dinner.  Of  course  the  Government  Whips 
ought  to  have  kept  their  men  together.  The  Conservative 
front  bench,  too,  who  were  interested  in  supporting  the 
vote,  did  not  keep  on  talking,  and  so  the  division  had  to 
be  taken  at  a  moment  when  many  of  the  good  men  on 
both  sides  had  gone  away.  The  Radicals  had  come 
prepared  to  stay,  and  thus  they  had  the  advantage. 
Consequently  the  division  was  lost  by  17,  and  £50,000, 
or  half  the  vote  for  the  London  Parks,  was  stopped.  This 
was  done  simply  out  of  a  spirit  of  mischief  to  embarrass 
the  Government.  At  6.30  there  were,  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  together,  240  members  to  support  the 
Estimates.  This  number  had  dwindled  to  120  by  eight 
o'clock — shocking  bad  tactics  and  management,  and  the 
result  calculated  to  bring  the  House  into  contempt. 


LETTER  XXI 

Saturday,  13  March,  1886. — Last  night,  immediately 
after  questions,  R.  Dawson,  a  Conservative,  proposed 
his  resolution  about  Harbours  of  Refuge.  He  is  a  young 
man  and  a  new  member,  an  Irishman,  representing  one 
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of  the  divisions  of  Leeds.     He  has  not  voice  or  strength 
enough  for  a  platform,  but  for  the  House  he  is  a  born 
speaker,  destined  oratorically  to  eminence  if  he  continues 
in  Parliament ;  perhaps  too  sentimental  for  a  statesman ; 
still,  good  on  the  whole,  and  a  marked  addition  to  our 
Party.     The  merit  of  his  proposal  was  that  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  small  harbours  is  a  crying  want  on 
our  coasts.     The  demerit  was  that  he  proposed  to  utilize 
the  unemployed.     At  once  Chamberlain  was  down   on 
him,  in  a  very  able  speech  denouncing  this  new  Tory 
Socialism.     And  Mundella  warned  us  against  setting  up 
in  England  the  proletariat  of  Paris.     This  showed  well 
as    coming    from    Radicals.     Then    Bradlaugh    made    a 
short  but  good  speech,  repeating  that  there  was  yet  no 
real  socialistic  tendency,  but  that  such  ideas  might  be 
generated    by    proposals    like     Dawson's.     Second-rate 
speakers  prolonged  the  discussion  through  the  vacant 
time  of  the  dinner  hour,  and  before  midnight  the  resolu- 
tion was  withdrawn  without  a  division. 

Then  there  came  an  Irish  episode,  wherein  Dillon, 
Sexton  &  Co.  vituperated  one  M'Dougall,  agent  of  the 
Gormanstown  estate  in  Meath,  but  the  House  could 
not  be  got  to  listen.  Sexton  and  Dillon  were  both 
laughed  at  and  jeered  by  Conservative  members,  who 
by  this  time  came  dropping  into  the  House  in  their 
evening  costume.  It  is  most  amusing  to  watch  these 
Irish  orators.  They  consider  themselves  privileged  to 
vilify  and  satirize  others,  but  whenever  ridicule  is 
retorted  upon  them  they  "  rile  up  "  instantaneously. 

There  was  also  a  debate  about  a  Committee  on 
Procedure  and  another  on  oral  Questions.  The  official 
members  of  course  vote  "Questions"  to  be  a  prime 
nuisance ;  but  the  new  members  are  jealous  of  this 
power,  which  affords  them  the  only  means  they  have, 
in  the  present  congested  state  of  public  business,  of 
influencing  the  national  administration.  The  power  is 
unduly  used,  no  doubt,  and  the  questions  are  often  too 
prolix  and  diffuse.  Still,  we  ought  to  keep  the  power, 
and  I  think  we  mean  to  do  so. 

Next  came  on  the  Irish  Labourers  Bill  for  Committee. 
The  Irish  wished  to  discuss  the  clauses  and  sections  in 
Committee;  but  it  was  then  one  o'clock  and  the  Con- 
servatives objected,  and  Morley  concurred  with  them. 
But  Harcourt  interposed  and  did  much  harm,  causing 
an  acrimonious  discussion  with  the  Irish,  and  brought 
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down  reproaches  on  himself  from  the  Conservatives. 
The  Irish,  too,  were  very  angry  with  us.  I  do  not  think 
that  Harcourt  is  holding  his  ground  as  second-in-com- 
mand during  the  Premier's  absence. 

I  hear,  in  reference  to  Thursday's  vote  about  the 
Parks,  that  the  Metropolitan  members,  who  were  largely 
absent,  are  being  taken  to  task  by  their  constituents  for 
running  away  to  dinner  and  leaving  the  Parks  to  the 
mercy  of  Labouchere  and  his  set.  "  Roasting "  is  the 
expression  I  heard.  Serve  them  right,  too.  Some  re- 
medial measure  will  have  to  be  introduced  by  the 
Government.  The  real  cause  of  the  petty  disaster  was 
that,  owing  to  Fowler's  hostile  speech  from  the  Treasury 
Bench,  many  Liberals,  who  were  staying  by  the 
Whips'  request  on  purpose  to  vote  with  the  Government, 
actually  turned  against  it. 

LETTER  XXII 

Tuesday,  16  March,  1886. — Last  evening  the  feature 
was  the.  debate  about  funds  for  increasing  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  the  Navy.  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
spoke  in  the  most  racy  and  original  manner.  Quite 
full  of  professional  details,  his  speech  was  yet  interesting, 
even  amusing.  Two  other  naval  men,  Commander  Bethel 
and  Capt.  E.  Field,  spoke  with  much  force  and  fluency. 
Neither  Gladstone  nor  Chamberlain  was  present.  To- 
wards the  end  Illingworth  made  a  Radical  speech  of  the 
most  unsuitable  character,  which  was  badly  received  by 
the  House.  He  seemed  much  angered  by  his  reception, 
but  it  served  him  right.  In  the  end  we  divided,  badly 
for  the  Conservatives,  majority  against  raising  further 
funds  108.  Several  of  our  own  friends  abstained  from 
voting,  apparently  dreading  the  imputation  of  increasing 
taxation.  Still,  the  debate  will  have  had  considerable 
effect  on  the  House  and  the  country. 

This  drew  on  the  time  to  near  midnight.  Then  we 
had  some  sharp  sparring  between  Sir  R.  Cross  and  Sexton 
about  a  minor  Coal  Mines  Bill.  After  this  we  went  into 
Committee  on  the  Irish  Labourers  Bill,  and  had  a  division, 
in  which  we  voted  with  the  Government  (majority  78) 
as  against  the  Irish,  Sexton  and  Dillon  being  con- 
siderably riled.  Then  St.  John  Brodrick  stood  up  to 
the  Irish  and  lectured  them  most  amusingly.  So  the 
time  ran  on  till  about  two  o'clock. 
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Lord  Charles  Beresford 
(1886-1892) 

Though  Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  recently  left  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  take  up  an  active  com- 
mand at  sea  and  to  keep  himself  in  touch  with  service 
on  board  ship  and  the  reality  of  naval  affairs,  he  has 
made  a  distinct  mark  for  himself.  I  recollect  the  little 
buzz  of  expectation  when  he  rose  for  the  first  time  to 
criticize  the  Naval  Estimates.  There  was  a  freshness, 
like  the  breeze  over  the  salt  sea,  in  his  speech  which 
vastly  amused  as  well  as  instructed  the  House.  There 
was  also  a  good-humoured  vigour  in  his  sarcasm  upon 
the  shortcomings,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  naval 
system. 

When  the  Conservative  Government  was  constituted, 
in  1886,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  with  the  cordial  concurrence  of  all  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Navy. 
Lie  strove  in  that  capacity  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the 
members  of  the  House  in  naval  proceedings  by  inviting 
them  in  the  season  to  witness  experiments  or  evolutions 
at  the  chief  ports.  His  presence  at  the  Admiralty  was 
considered  by  many  as  a  guarantee  of  fighting  efficiency, 
and  no  doubt  he  did  well  according  to  his  opportunities. 

Great,  then,  was  the  regret  of  the  House  when 
suddenly  his  resignation  was  announced ;  and  soon  it 
became  understood  that  this  untoward  event  arose  from 
not  very  serious  official,  or  rather  departmental,  differ- 
ences between  him  and  the  First  Lord  (Lord  George 
Hamilton).  He  gave  his  version  of  them  with  his  usual 
raciness  of  expression,  and  Lord  George  replied  with 
tact  and  moderation.  The  discussion  occurred  in  the 
House,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
case,  but  the  impression  was  that  he  had  hardly  shown 
to  his  chief  that  subordination  which  he  must  have 
demanded  from  his  own  subordinates  when  in  command  ; 
that  he  scarcely  realized  his  position  as  Junior  Lord 
towards  the  First  Lord ;  and  that  he  need  not  have 
resigned.  As  a  private  member,  however,  he  continued 
to  be  very  popular  with  the  House,  making  speeches 
on  naval  affairs  which  were  listened  to  with  respect 
and  attention  until  he  left  for  service  at  sea. 
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LETTER    XXIII 

Thursday,  18  March,  1886. — Tuesday  night  was  an 
interesting,  and,  in  some  respects,  amusing  evening. 
The  amusement  was  at  the  beginning,  when  the  Irish 
made  a  dead-set  at  the  Brighton  Railway  and  W.  H. 
Smith's  book-stalls,  because  the  directors  refuse  to  let 
the  treasonable  Irish  papers  circulate  in  the  stations. 
W.  T.  Marriott  spoke  well  and  neatly.  The  debate  got 
quite  hot,  because  Leonard  Courtney,  usually  a  very 
wise  man,  complicated  the  matter  by  an  injudicious 
speech  objecting,  on  principle,  to  railway  directors 
having  the  control  of  the  sale  of  literature  at  railway 
stations.  The  Irish,  however,  got  nothing  by  their 
motions,  and  we  made  all  the  hostile  demonstrations 
that  we  legitimately  could. 

Then  J.  Stansfeld  came  on  with  his  motion  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  He  spoke  beauti- 
fully. As  an  orator  he  is  one  of  the  best  we  have.  But 
in  this  matter  he  is,  I  think,  a  misguided  enthusiast. 
All  those  members  who  understand  the  subject  prac- 
tically are  dead  against  the  repeal  of  these  useful  Acts. 
In  vain  did  members  for  places  like  Portsmouth  and 
Southampton  tell  the  House  that  before  the  Acts  the 
streets  at  night  constituted  a  disgrace  to  civilization. 
After  the  Acts  the  streets  became  decent.  Last  year 
there  was  a  partial  suspension  and  the  streets  became 
nearly  as  bad  as  ever.  Now  that  there  is  to  be  total 
repeal  they  will  be  worse.  A  horrid  physical  evil  will  be 
perpetuated  for  the  sake  of  maudlin  sentiment.  What 
asses  some  of  the  well-meaning  folks  are  ! 

Then  we  went  to  a  matter  of  taxing  ground  rents 
by  direct  assessment  on  owners.  Very  good  speeches 
were  made  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  The  debate 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  Commons,  though  long 
protracted  till  past  midnight.  Among  others,  young- 
Mr.  Lawson,  son  of  The  Daily  Telegraph,  distinguished 
himself.  Fletcher  Moulton  also  came  to  the  front.  I 
predict  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  rising  men  on  the 
Liberal  side. 

Chamberlain  had  been  talked  about  all  the  evening 
in  respect  to  resignation  in  re  the  Irish  land  scheme. 
But  at  1  a.m.  he  came  to  the  front  in  evening  dress,  with 
orchid  in  buttonhole,  looking  very  spry  and  bright. 
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Harry  L.  Webster  Lawson 
(1886- 1 892) 

Harry  Lawson  affords  an  instance  of  a  young  man 
making  politics  his  profession  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  active  life.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
soon  after  leaving  Oxford,  where  he  had  acquired,  1 
believe,  some  repute  as  a  speaker  in  the  Union.  As  the 
son  of  the  chief  proprietor  of  The  Daily  Telegraphy  he  has 
an  ample  fortune,  is  socially  popular,  and  seems  to  take  a 
cheery  view  of  life.  He  has,  however,  sedulously  applied 
himself  to  politics  in  London,  and,  though  still  young,  is 
the  virtual  head  of  that  section  of  the  Liberal  Party 
which  is  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Radicals.  This 
position  he  owes,  no  doubt,  partly  to  social  advantages 
and  private  fortune,  but  partly  also  to  his  own  talents 
and  exertions. 

In  many  important  cases  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
City  of  London  were  concerned  he  has  taken  a  part 
hostile  to  the  City  Corporation,  which  he  seems  to  have 
persuaded  himself  is  no  longer  wanted  as  an  institution. 
He  has  served  on  many  Select  Committees,  coming  with 
views  made  up  beforehand,  and  being  disposed  to  press 
them  on  his  colleagues  more  strongly  than  is  usual  in 
parliamentary  practice.  I  do  not  remember  his  taking 
any  signal  part  in  any  measure  beyond  the  area  and 
interests  of  the  Metropolis,  but  that  is  large  enough  perse 
to  afford  ample  scope. 

He  is  a  good  and  fluent  speaker,  and,  if  he  continues 
to  make  politics  his  business,  he  may  possibly  build  up  a 
position  for  himself  some  day. 

LETTER    XXIV 

Friday,  19  March,  1886. — Last  night  I  came  late 
and  did  not  hear  J.  Hibbert  introduce  the  Naval 
Estimates.  But  what  was  more  interesting,  I  heard  the 
general  naval  debate.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  made  a 
breezy  speech,  as  it  were,  fresh  from  the  ocean.  Captain 
E.  Field,  too,  a  naval  man,  spoke  well.  So  did  Captain 
E.  H.  Verney.  Indeed,  his  speech  was  quite  capital  in 
several  respects,  and  some  of  the  points  he  made  deserve 
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the  serious  consideration  of  landsmen.  Many  others, 
too,  spoke,  among  them  Sir  T.  Brassey.  All  the  speeches 
were  short,  well  informed,  and  creditable  to  the  House, 
except  one  or  two  made  by  Radicals  ;  but  we  received 
their  remarks  with  as  much  contempt  and  laughter  as 
we  could.  This  went  on  till  near  midnight,  by  which 
time  we  had  voted  some  millions.  Then  we  took  to 
Civil  Service  Estimates  and  voted  some  millions  more. 
In  the  course  of  this  episode,  Labouchere  ran  amuck 
against  some  more  of  the  Royal  Parks,  on  a  motion  to 
restore  the  £50,000  taken  away  by  the  vote  of  the  nth, 
and  went  to  a  division,  wherein  he  was  beaten,  by  76, 
with  the  ignominy  he  deserved. 

We  had  also  a  curious  little  debate  about  polling 
booths  in  Scotland,  alleged  to  be  insufficient.  During 
this  episode,  that  crofter-agitator-advocate  Macfarlane 
made  a  horrid  attack  on  the  Sheriff  of  Argyllshire  for 
unfairness  at  elections,  which  was  warmly  resented  by 
several  defenders.  Macfarlane  has  a  manner  which, 
though  peculiar,  is  good  of  its  kind  and  amusing, 
sometimes  interesting.  He  will  give  Government  and 
the  House  much  trouble  before  he  has  done.  He 
behaved  better  in  the  end,  and  withdrew  his  motion. 
In  his  heart  he  seems  just  as  bitter  against  the  Lairds 
as  any  Irishman  is  against  the  landlords. 

A  rather  amusing  debate  followed  about  the  Bill  for 
compensating  the  West  End  tradesmen  who  suffered 
during  the  recent  riots.  This  was  much  opposed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  wanted  the  law  made  universal  for 
every  town  in  England,  which  of  course  will  be  done, 
all  in  good  time. 

The  Irish  members  troubled  us  not  at  all,  except  that 
now  and  again  they  showed  their  anxiety  to  establish 
a  sympathy  with  the  English  Radicals. 

John  Tomlinson  Hibbert 

( 1 886- 1 892) 

Though  an  old  Parliamentarian,  Hibbert  was  to  me  a 
new  figure  when  he  appeared  before  the  House  as 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  He  has  really  excellent 
Parliamentary  manners  :  no  man  has  better,  and  very 
few  as  good.  Men  speak  of  his  manners  as  those  of  the 
elder  time,  and  thus  unconsciously  make  a  reflection  on 
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the  standard,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  present  time  in  this 
respect.  It  is  not  mere  external  show  with  him.  His 
manner  reflects  the  innate  sentiments  of  a  courteous 
gentleman,  just  as  the  landscape  is  reflected  on  the 
surface  of  water.  His  courtesy  and  attention,  combined 
with  sound  knowledge  of  the  world,  social  and  political, 
have  rendered  him  popular  and  respected  on  our  side  of 
the  House  as  well  as  his  own.  He  does  credit,  not 
only  to  the  Ministry,  but  also  to  the  Liberal  Party  at 
large. 

He  is  a  good  man  of  business,  which  is  well,  because 
his  position  is  one  which  requires  a  well-informed  readi- 
ness to  meet  interpellations  from  all  quarters  of  the 
House  on  business  matters.  His  replies  are  capitally 
rendered,  and  so  copiously  that  there  was  once  a  good- 
natured  caricature  of  him  as  "  answering  at  length." 


LETTER  XXV 

Saturday,  20  March,  1886. — Last  night  we  had  an  odd 
evening.  I  arrived  late  and  did  not  hear  Gladstone  give 
his  vague  answer  about  fixing  a  date  for  his  promised 
revelations  as  to  his  proposals  about  the  Irish  Land  and 
Home  Rule  Schemes.  Immediately  afterwards  G.  B. 
Gregory  arose  on  our  side  :  he  is  a  first-rate  solicitor 
and  is  regarded  as  the  legal  Nestor  of  the  Conservative 
party.  He  made  out  a  strong  case  for  having  a  term 
of  limitation  for  the  demand  of  arrears  of  Legacy  Duty. 
His  proposal  was  most  reasonable  and  was  supported 
on  both  sides  of  the  House.  The  replies  of  Gladstone 
and  of  H.  Fowler,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  were 
most  unsatisfactory,  and  we  wanted  to  divide  the  House. 
Had  we  done  so,  we  should  have  inflicted  a  small  defeat 
on  the  Government,  but  our  front  bench  objected,  and 
so  Gregory  withdrew  his  motion.  Apparently  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  disliked  going  against  the  Treasury  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort. 

Then  began  an  academic  debate  about  war  not  being 
declared  by  the  Crown  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
I  see  that  The  Times  to-day  says  there  was  an  instructive 
discussion.  We  who  heard  it  thought  otherwise. 
H.  Richard,  a  tete  montee  Welsh  preacher,  pulled  a  sermon 
out  of  his  pocket,  and,  instead  of  making  a  speech,  read 
this  stuff  out  to  us,  just  as  if  we  had  been  a  Methodist  con- 
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gregation  in  chapel.     He  was  followed  by  Peter  Rylands, 
a  well-known  character,  rather  clever   at   finance,  with 
many  sound   ideas,  but   in   politics  a   doctrinaire.      He 
preached  Peace-at-any-Pricc,  with  much  amusing  gesticu- 
lation.    Then  came  a  succession  of  gentlemen,  all  of  one 
idea,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by  Illingworth,  who  is 
the   pet   aversion    of    the    Conservatives.      The    House 
testified  its  sense  of  the  farce  that  was  being  enacted  by 
leaving  the  benches  empty  immediately  after  Gladstone 
and  Churchill  had  spoken.     Churchill  twitted  the  peace- 
mongers    in    his    pertest   and   smartest    fashion,    quite 
capitally.     Gladstone  made   really  a  wise  and   patriotic 
speech,  sensible  withal.      It  was  more  or  less  cheered 
throughout  by  the  Conservatives.     Our  approval  seemed 
to  be  quite  a  new  sensation  to  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
soothed   and   mollified.     The   consequence,  however,  of 
members  leaving  the  House  at  the  mercy  of  Radicals  was 
that  we  were  within  an  ace  of  being  beaten.     In  fact,  had 
there  not  been  two  divisions,  this  would  have  happened. 
As  it  was,  we  were  able  to  make  up  in  the  second  division 
for  our  IdcJw  in  the  first.     Gladstone  and  other  Ministers 
came  rushing  in  at  the  nick  of  time,  just  to  save  their 
bacon.     Our  front  bench  seemed  game  to  give  in,  but  the 
Conservative  rank  and  file  protested,  and  thus  we  saved 
the  division.1 

After  this  we  settled  the  Irish  Labourers  Bill  in 
Committee  without  division.  There  again  Brodrick, 
who  took  great  interest  in  several  clauses,  came  in  too 
late,  evidently  having  been  dining  out.  No  doubt,  to 
his  great  chagrin,  he  found  that  the  shot  had  been 
fired  over  his  head.     Serve  him  right ! 


William  St.  John  Fremantle  Brodrick 

(1S92-1895) 

The  untimely  death  (in  1893)  of  Edward  Stanhope, 
Brodrick's  former  chief  in  the  War  Office,  threw  him  into 
a  position  of  more  prominence  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench  than  before.  To  some  moderate  extent  he  has 
justified  that  advancement.  In  a  party  sense,  he  has  many 
social  advantages,  and  he  enters  politics  with  a  fulcrum 

The  majority  against  withdrawing  Richard's  motion  was  4,  and  then,  against 
the  motion  itself,  6,  only  220  and  224  members  voting  in  the  two  divisions, 
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and  leverage  not  pertaining  to  ordinary  persons.  Apart 
from  all  this,  however,  he  has,  personally,  zeal,  energy, 
and  ability  enough  for  winning  his  way,  irrespective  of 
all  extraneous  advantages.  He  has  a  good  presence  and 
popular  manner,  just  that  which  belongs  to  the  best 
class  of  county  gentleman.  Though  not  at  all  an  orator, 
he  is  a  capable  and  fluent  debater,  quick  at  seizing  points 
and  effective  in  almost  impromptu  replies,  strong,  fear- 
less, and  vigorous  in  expression.  He  has  considerable 
experience  in  the  House  and  is  quite  up  to  all  its  ways 
and  methods. 

In  opposing  the  Army  Estimates  he  has  done  a  fair 
amount  of  good  service  during  this  Parliament,  but 
perhaps  not  quite  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected. 
He  was  more  effective  during  the  course  of  the  Home 
Rule  measure  in  1893.  His  territorial  connexion  with 
Ireland  gave  him  a  special  insight  into  its  affairs,  and 
he  produced  many  arguments  supported  by  elaborate 
statistics,  which  he  had  collected  with  special  care.  He 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  working,  fighting  member  of  the 
Conservative  Party  and  has  local  influence  in  the  County 
of  Surrey,  to  which  he  belongs. 


LETTER  XXVI 

Monday,  22  March,  1886. — There  is  an  amusing  lull 
just  now.  I  am  writing  in  the  corridor,  and  I  have  just 
peeped  inside.  George  Campbell  has  finished  one  of  his 
unpopular  speeches  about  the  British  army  in  Egypt, 
thoroughly  against  the  interests  of  England,  though  not 
intentionally  unpatriotic.  To  him  succeeded  Dillon,  and 
the  House  indicated  its  feelings  by  leaving  him  to  empty 
benches.  So,  as  I  looked  in,  I  saw  the  Irishman,  with 
earnest  diction  and  outstretched  arm,  spouting  treason 
to  Treasury  Bench  (2),  Liberal  benches  (3),  Radical 
benches  (5),  Irish  benches  (4),  Conservative  benches  (o) 
— in  all  fourteen  members.  Serve  him  right !  He  flatters 
himself  he  is  thundering  against  the  Saxon  interests! 

Just  before  the  Egyptian  episode  we  had  an  animated 
scene.  Howard  Vincent  proposed  his  resolution  for  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  capitation  grant  to  the 
Volunteers,  seconded  by  R.  T.  Gurdon,  a  Liberal,  sup- 
ported by  other  Liberals,  and  backed  up  by  General 
Hamley.     Howard  Vincent's  speech  was  stilted  perhaps, 
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but  still  good.  Hamley's  speech  was  exactly  that  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  made  much  impression  on 
the  House.  So  far  things  went  smoothly.  But  in  walked 
Gladstone  in  wrath,  and  made  an  impassioned  speech, 
saying  that  a  motion  proposing  increase  of  expenditure 
was  unconstitutional,  and  using  the  most  exaggerated 
expressions  on  the  Constitutional  point.  This  was  so 
overdone  as  to  provoke  cries  of  "  No,  no,"  from  our 
benches.  This  provoked  him  in  turn,  and  he  began  to 
spit  fire  at  us  splendidly.  It  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  the 
Grand  Old  Man,  infuriated  and  eloquent,  pointing  his 
hand  at  us,  as  if  he  wished  it  were  a  sword  with  which 
to  transfix  us.  Our  side  answered  him  at  almost  every 
sentence  with  a  storm  of  ejaculations.  We  went  to  a 
division,  and  very  nearly  defeated  the  Government,  as  they 
had  only  a  majority  of  twenty-one,  with  the  help  of  the 
Irish.  Apart  from  the  Irish,  as  regards  British  members 
we  had  a  large  majority.  It  is  the  old  story  ;  our  men  were 
not  all  in  their  places.  Had  they  been,  Gladstone  would 
have  been  beaten,  on  a  small  issue  indeed,  but  one  which, 
in  a  pompous  and  verbose  manner,  he  had  declared  to  be 
virtually  vital. 

It  is  remarkable  what  desponding  expressions  the 
Liberals  are  using.  One  of  them  in  a  speech  alluded  to 
the  chance  of  an  early  change  of  Ministry.  Even  the 
Grand  Old  Man  spoke  pathetically  of  "  the  few  months, 
perhaps  the  few  days,  that  might  remain  to  him."  This  I 
heard  distinctly.  Chamberlain  has  not  been  in  the 
House  to-night.  This  affair  will  render  the  Government 
unpopular  with  the  Volunteers  all  over  the  country. 
Harcourt's  speech,  as  representing  the  Exchequer,  was 
as  flat  as  ditchwater.  During  the  evening  Illingworth 
spoke  on  military  expenditure,  after  the  manner  of  a 
pestilent  Radical. 


LETTER   XXVII 

Tuesday,  23  March,  1886. — Since  a  quarter  to  eight 
this  evening  there  has  been  a  dead  waste  of  time. 
What  happened  was  this.  In  a  full  House,  at  5.30, 
Thorold  Rogers  rose  to  make  his  attack  on  land- 
owners and  propose  a  resolution  about  the  incidence  of 
Local  Taxation.  This  he  did  in  a  clever  and  well- 
delivered  speech.      Though  I  dissent  from  it  generally, 
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yet  I  admired  it  as  a  performance.  He  was  followed 
in  a  very  long  but  able  speech  on  our  side  by  Sir 
Richard  Paget.  Both  Paget  and  Rogers  had  seconders. 
Thus  we  had  four  speeches,  and  half-past  seven  was 
reached.  So  it  was  apparent  that  no  division  could  be 
taken  before  dinner,  as  both  the  front  benches  had  to 
speak,  and  other  speakers  wished  to  ventilate  their 
views.  If,  then,  a  division  does  not  take  place  before 
dinner,  it  will  not  take  place  till  afterwards,  say  ten  or 
half-past  ten.  Therefore  talk  goes  on  from  8  to  io,  quite 
needlessly,  to  keep  the  House  together. 

This  is  what  is  now  happening,  and  it  illustrates 
the  need  of  a  new  procedure,  whereby  business  will 
begin  at  2.0  in  the  afternoon  instead  of  4.30  or  5.0  p.m. 
The  present  plan  is  bad  for  the  public  business  and 
for  the  country.  1  hear  on  all  sides  that  the  gulf  be- 
tween Gladstone  and  Chamberlain  will  not  be  bridged 
and  that  Chamberlain  will  take  the  Birmingham  Liberals 
with  him. 

Wednesday  morning,  1 2.30-1.0  a.m. — Local  Taxation 
debate,  continued  b}r  Chamberlain  in  one  of  the  best 
speeches  he  ever  made  ;  argument  excellent,  and  much 
cheered  by  our  benches,  which  must  have  been  a  new 
sensation  to  him.  It  was  very  well  delivered,  too.  But 
he  caused  a  misapprehension  among  some  Conserva- 
tives, who  went  home,  thinking  all  would  be  safe.  They 
had  no  business  to  go,  and  their  going  spoilt  our 
division,  and  left  the  House  with  an  embarrassing  ab- 
stract resolution  passed  by  a  small  majority  of  40,  which 
is  a  nuisance.     Arthur  Balfour  also  spoke  well. 


LETTER  XXVIII 

Wednesday,  24th  March,  1886. — To-day  we  had  a 
Kentish  debate  about  the  arrangement  of  the  extra- 
ordinary tithes  on  hops.  The  Kentish  members  (R.  Norton, 
H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  J.  S.Gathorne-Hardy,A.  Akers- 
Douglas)  spoke  well.  One  agitator  from  the  opposite 
side  spoke  in  a  fluent  but  vulgar  manner.  However, 
the  debate  went  on  smoothly  and  amicably,  till  Illing- 
worth  got  up  and  made  tithes  into  a  peg  whereon  to 
hang  one  of  his  speeches  in  his  worst  style,  dragging 
in  neck  and  crop  the  arguments  of  the  Liberation 
Society.     By  various  ejaculations   wTe  let  him  see  how 
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utterly  we  disliked  his  expressions.  Hubbard  (City  of 
London)  answered  him  excellently  in  a  well-informed 
speech.     The  matter  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Later  on  there  was  a  hot  debate  about  a  Bill  for 
Complete  Sunday  Closing  (local,  at  Durham),  a  strange 
measure.  The  speakers  were,  however,  none  of  them 
remarkable.  In  due  course  we  divided,  and  actually  the 
Temperance  people,  with  the  help  of  the  Government, 
carried  it  by  a  majority  of  81.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
inroads,  if  not  the  very  first,  by  the  Temperance  party 
into  the  English  system,  whereby  there  is  not  any  closing 
except  during  time  of  divine  service. 

1  saw  Herbert  Gladstone  in  the  tea-room,  and  he 
seemed  to  think  that  his  father  would  to-morrow  state 
some  day  on  which  he  would  make  his  speech  about  Ire- 
land. Nothing  seen  of  the  retiring  members — Chamber- 
lain or  Trevelyan — to-day,  but  the  Liberals  seem  more 
and  more  doubtful  about  the  immediate  outlook  for 
their  Party. 

Herbert  John  Gladstone 
(1892-1895) 

Herbert  Gladstone  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  advan- 
tage which  a  young  man,  perhaps  legitimately,  enjoys 
from  being  "  the  son  of  his  father."  His  manner  in- 
dicates judgment,  tact,  and  sentiment — just  what  might 
be  expected  from  one  who  has  stood  very  near  the 
throne  of  political  leadership,  and  must  be  reticent  and 
discreet,  but  ever  courteous.  On  the  whole,  though 
moderate  in  stature  and  quiet  in  bearing,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  presentable  and  attractive  men  on  his  side  of 
the  House;  one  who  would  never  make  an  enemy. 

His  maiden  speech  was  thought  to  have  been  good  ; 
so  much  so,  that  people  began  for  the  moment  to  say 
that,  oratorically,  there  might  here  be  a  chip  of  the  old 
block.  But  this  dawn  of  promise,  though  never  falsified, 
has  never  been  sustained.  He  has  since  spoken  occa- 
sionally well  enough,  and  has  filled  a  subordinate  office 
under  the  Gladstonian  Administration,  doubtless  with 
respectable  efficiency.  When  some  vacancies  occurred 
on  his  father's  retirement  in  the  spring  of  1894,  he  was 
made  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor.     Such    promotion  as  that  would   not   have  been 
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possible  under  ordinary  circumstances:  it  would  have 
been  quite  too  much.  But  the  Liberal  Party  inside  and 
outside  the  House  wished  to  have  the  name  of  Gladstone 
continued  in  the  Administration;  and  even  opponents 
felt  that,  despite  his  immense  opportunities,  the  founder 
of  the  name  had  never  been  charged  with  jobbery. 


LETTER  XXIX 

Thursday,  1 5  April,  1886. — Yesterday,  after  my  enforced 
absence    from    the    House   through   illness    during   the 
introduction  of  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill,  we  had  a 
debate  about  the  development  of  land,  in  which  Brad- 
laugh   figured  notably.     In   former   letters  I   have  said 
that  he  did  better  far  than  I  had  expected.     This  time, 
however,  he  was  quite  himself.     Never  have  I  heard  a 
more  fluent  mass  of  communistic  trash  poured  forth  from 
human   lips   than    on    this    occasion.     Still,  he  behaved 
well,  and  agreed,  at  the  request  of  Broadhurst  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,   to  withdraw  his    Bill,  which,  inter 
alia,  proposed   to  punish  landlords  if  they  failed  to  get 
their  land  cultivated  !     It  seems  odd  that  even  a  Radical 
Government    should  be  represented    by  such  a  man  as 
Broadhurst.     But    I    am    bound   to   admit    that    in    his 
official  capacity  he  usually  acquits  himself  respectably 
as  Under  Secretary  at  the  Home  Office.    Joseph  Arch, 
however,  must  needs  speak  ;  and  his  speech  confirmed 
the  idea  I  already  had  that  he  will  make  no  moral  im- 
pression  on   this    House    of   Commons.     He   is    much 
inferior  to  the  other  Labour  Representatives,  as  they  are 
called  :  Burt  and  the  rest.     He  may  have  similar  ability 
to   theirs,    but    they   have   been    in    industrial    centres, 
whereas  he  has  been  among  Hodges  and  clodhoppers 
all  his  life.     He  has  got  into  a  rhetorical  groove,  a  low 
and  simple  one,  from  which  he  cannot  get  out.     So  he 
addresses  us  in  the    House  just  as  if  we  were  a  rural 
audience   before   a   platform   in   a  village  barn.     When 
taken  to  task  for  some  loose  and  dangerous  expressions 
by  a  subsequent  speaker,  he  jumped   up   and   tried  to 
explain,  making  the  point  rather  worse  than  before,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker.     W.  Jacks,  member 
for  Leith,  spoke  rather  well  on  the  Radical  side. 

The  occasion  was  improved  by  several  speakers  on 
our   benches   on   the    landlord   side  (Sir   W.    Barttelot, 
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Lord  Grimstoh,  Walter  Long,  and  others).  Barttelot 
is  a  fluent  speaker  of  established  repute  in  the  House. 
Grimston  is  a  new  member,  but  outspoken  and  earnest, 
evidently  a  young  man  of  mettle.  Walter  Long  made 
a  good  speech,  full  of  force  and  argument.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  debating  speakers  .on  agriculture  on  the 
Conservative  side.  To  all  these  Labouchere  replied  in 
a  caustic  and  amusing  manner,  but  1  grieved  to  see  the 
hostile  animus  he  evinced  against  landed  property,  rent, 
and  everything  of  that  kind.  He  is  always  harping  on 
his  being  a  colleague  of  Bradlaugh  at  Northampton ; 
he  seems  quite  proud  of  it.  Of  course  he  and  Bradlaugh 
were  duly  twitted  with  having  no  sort  of  land  and  no 
practical  idea  of  that  kind  of  property. 

Walter  Barttelot  Barttelot 
(1886-1892) 

Barttelot  is  one  of  the  typical  country  gentlemen  still 
remaining  in  the  House,  and  is  Chairman  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "Agricultural  Committee,"  consisting  of 
Conservative  members,  representing  country  or  rural,  as 
contradistinguished  from  urban  constituencies.  Though 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  he  is  full  of  fire  and  energy. 
He  was  formerly  in  the  cavalry,  and  has  still  the  air  of 
the  old  soldier  about  him  ;  3^et  he  has  long  parliamentary 
experience  and  much  knowledge  of  party  tactics.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  trusted  men  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  and  if  there  could  be  such  things  as 
bell-wethers  to  that  flock,  he  would  be  one  of  them.  In 
respect  of  the  Tithes  Bill,  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
1890,  was  supposed  to  be  the  principal  measure  on  which 
it  might  be  possible  for  the  Opposition  to  defeat  the 
Government,  he  showed  tact,  knowledge,  and  party- 
loyalty. 

He  is  a  fluent  and  ready  speaker,  with  simple  and 
vehement  diction  and  vigorous  gesture,  especially  when 
advocating  imperial  or  patriotic  interests. 

On  matters  relating  to  the  Army  and  the  Volunteers 
he  makes  his  voice  heard,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who 
mainly  influenced  the  Government  to  appoint  the 
Harrington  Commission  on  the  administration  of  the 
War  Office  and  the  Admiralty.  He  has  also  always 
spoken  with  effect  and  with  that  force  that  springs  from 
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personal  knowledge  on  all  subjects  concerning  Central 
and  Eastern  Africa,  with  special  reference  to  the  Slave 
Trade.  Some  of  his  knowledge  he  doubtless  must  have 
derived  from  his  son,  Major  Barttelot,  who  took  part  in 
Stanley's  last  African  expedition,  and  was  killed  in  the 
Congo  region. 


LETTER  XXX 

Friday,  16  April,  1886. — Yesterday,  when  I  entered  the 
House,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Harcourt)  had 
just  begun  his  speech  on  his  first  Budget.     Every  seat  was 
occupied,  and  1  had  to  accommodate  my  lame  leg,  as  I 
best  could,  on  the  steps  near  the  Chair.     Soon,  however, 
a  benevolent  Conservative  comrade  gave  me  a  nice  seat, 
and  I  heard  everything  perfectly.     It  may  be  asked,  how 
did  Harcourt  acquit  himself  in  a  position  for  which  he 
has  no  natural  fitness  and  no  previous  training  ?    As  well 
as  could  have  been  expected  :  that  is  about  all.     His  con- 
clusion claimed  to  be  "common  sense,"  as  he  called  it. 
Well,  it  was  that,  perhaps  ;  still  it  was  barely  sound,  and 
certainly  not  able,  finance.     He  was  somewhat  halting 
and  hesitating  in  manner,  very  different  from  what  he  is 
when  he  is  roaming  amidst  pastures   which    he   loves. 
Constantly  he  was  making  little  technical  slips  (1   will 
not  call  them  errors,  because  no  doubt  on  deliberation 
he  would  do  better),  which  were  actually  corrected  by 
financial  authorities  sitting  near  him.     Twice  he  began 
to  read  out  figures  from  the  wrong  column,  which  of 
course  rendered  them  unintelligible.     Both  times  he  was 
at  once  set  right  by  members  who  knew  the   figures. 
Sometimes   he   got   a   little   mixed   about   millions   and 
fractions  of  millions,  and  even  in  technical  expressions. 
This  was  in  the  purely  financial  part,  relating  to  revenue, 
expenditure,  and  loans.     But  a  good  part  of  the  speech 
was  on  economics.     There  he  seemed  to  have  a  better 
mastery  of  the  comparative  statistics,  and  brought  his 
points  out  rather  well.     But  the  worst  of  it  was  this, 
that  these  passages,  though  presented  in  a  clever  and 
interesting    manner,    were    economically    questionable. 
He  showed  truly  that  there  is  a  laudable  decline  in  the 
consumption   of  spirituous   liquors.     Then   he   tried   to 
prove    that    this    did    not    arise   from  any  decrease   of 
spending  power,  but  that  there  was  a  marked  increase 
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in  other  humble  luxuries.  In  this  effort  he  was  not 
wholly  successful.  Still,  considering  that  speaking 
extempore  with  a  mass  of  large  figures  is  a  task  for 
which  long  practice  is  essential,  he  did  pretty  well. 
That  seemed  to  be  about  the  general  estimate  of  his 
performance. 

He  was  followed  by  Hicks  Beach,  who  is  much  more 
of  a  hand  at  this  game,  and  who  rather  attacked 
Harcourt's  estimates  of  revenue  as  being  too  sanguine — 
with  some  truth,  too.  He  twitted  him,  and  again  with 
justice,  for  rather  ungenerous  allusions  to  Army  and 
Navy  expenditure,  and  for  attempting  to  make  capital 
therefrom  with  the  Radicals  below  the  gangway.  He 
also  contrived  to  make  an  indirect  attack  upon  Childers' 
administration  in  reference  to  the  liquor  duties,  when  in 
the  Exchequer  last  year.  This  brought  up  Childers, 
who  defended  himself  with  much  promptitude  and 
ability.  Then  W.  H.  Smith  made  a  short  speech,  rather 
well.  About  this  time  the  House  emptied  for  dinner. 
Gladstone,  who  was  absent  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  Budget  speech,  returned  to  his  place  and  began 
whispering  to  his  colleagues.  The  debate  then  dwindled 
to  crochet-airing.  One  bore  (S.  Montagu)  treated  us  to 
some  stuff  about  pound  notes,  another  (L.  Cohen)  to 
bimetallism,  another  (Dr.  C.  Cameron)  to  telegraph 
charges,  and  so  on.  I  stayed,  however,  because  I  knew 
that  S.  Hubbard,  a  real  authority,  would  speak.  This 
he  did  well,  but  he  praised  Harcourt's  Budget  in  an 
exaggerated  way.  Then  Baden-Powell,  a  new  member, 
got  up  and  criticized  Harcourt's  economics  briefly,  but 
effectively,  in  a  really  good  little  speech. 

William  G.  G.  Vernon  Harcourt 

(1886- i 892) 

If  it  be  true  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  not  a  popular 
man,  I  imagine  that  the  unpopularity  arises  more  from 
heedlessness  than  from  want  of  amiability.  In  public  he 
often  assumes  a  bitter  and  sarcastic  manner,  which  men 
dislike  intensely,  though  probably  there  is  neither 
malice  nor  venom  beneath  the  surface.  Party  exigencies 
often  lead  him  into  extravagant  conduct,  but  when  not 
thus  disturbed,  he  strikes  me  as  being  naturally  sensible, 
judicious,  and  sagacious.     The  consciousness  of  possess- 
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ing  the  faculty  of  flinging  sarcasm,  and  an  apparently 
irresistible  tendency  to  indulge  in  this  sport,  have 
proved  to  be  his  worst  enemies ;  and  though  they  may 
give  him  temporary  advantage  here  and  there,  they 
undoubtedly  detract  from  his  individual  usefulness  and 
personal  weight.  I  have  heard  him  described  as  the 
"  heavy  bruiser"  of  his  party,  and  he  seems  to  think  that 
their  spirits  are  kept  up  by  vaunting  boastfulness.  No 
doubt  his  vaingloriousness  and  political  bluster  do 
produce  some  such  effect  as  he  desires  on  the  thoughtless 
multitude.  But  all  this  does  not  win  the  real  regard  of 
his  own  side,  though  it  would  procure  for  him  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal-Radical-Home-Rule-Party 
whenever  it  may  become  necessary  to  find  a  successor 
to  Gladstone.  The  advanced  Radicals  might  not  alto- 
gether like  it,  but  they  would  have  to  accept  him, 
however  unwillingly,  because  they  think  they  could  get 
him  to  agree  with  their  policy,  whatever  that  might  be. 
Already  he  is  recognized  as  second-in-command  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench,  and  does  actually  lead  whenever 
his  chief  is  absent. 

I  first  observed  him  as  a  Minister  when  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Gladstone's  Government 
in  1886.  It  was  hard,  so  it  was  said  at  the  time,  for  him 
to  swallow  Home  Rule.  Indeed,  he  did  not  like  it  at  all, 
and  had  much  heart-searching  on  the  subject,  but  he  was 
led  on  by  Gladstone  from  point  to  point.  He  did  not 
see  his  way  to  break  off  from  the  Gladstonian  section  of 
the  Liberals,  and  so  had  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  Gladstone. 
Having  once  done  that,  he  became  a  strong  Home 
Ruler,  and  being  by  training  an  advocate,  he  threw  his 
whole  mind  into  the  Nationalist  Irish  cause  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  plead.  Perhaps  he  may  have  been 
influenced  by  his  Derby  constituents,  who  were  devoted 
followers  of  Gladstone  in  this  or  almost  any  other  course. 
He  was  under  special  obligations  to  them,  for  when  he 
had  to  seek  re-election  at  Oxford  in  1880  and  was  beaten 
they  gave  him  a  safe  seat  at  Derby,  which  enabled  him 
to  retain  his  position  as  Home  Secretary  in  the  Glad- 
stonian Government  from  1880  to  1885.  It  was  rumoured 
that  in  1886  he  aspired  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  but 
that  being  thought  impossible  by  the  Bar,  he  accepted 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  For  this  office  he 
had  no  qualification  except  his  general  abilit}',  partly 
legal,  partly  historical,  and    partly  parliamentary.     He 
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did  fairly  well,  however,  for  undoubtedly  his  judgment 
on  economic  and  social  questions  is  sound,  so  long  as  it 
is  not  affected  by  party  politics.  He  produced  his 
Budget,  not  indeed  with  any  great  mastery  of  facts  and 
figures  (that  was  hardly  to  be  expected),  and  without  his 
usual  glibness  and  aplomb,  but  still  in  a  tolerably 
businesslike  manner.  His  proposals  were  easy  and 
moderate,  offering  no  angularities  inviting  attack,  and  so 
they  were  approved  without  much  ado. 

Shortly  afterwards  his  party  left  office,  and  he  has 
since  been  Deputy  Leader  of  the  Opposition  ;  and  his 
business  being  to  oppose,  he  has  discharged  it  most 
efficiently.  He  is  ever  ready  to  strike  in,  on  opportunity 
arising,  with  sonorous  voice,  histrionic  passion,  and 
heavy,  though  not  exactly  hard,  hitting.  On  such 
occasions  he  turns  his  back  (quite  out  of  order)  on  the 
Chair  and  Treasury  Bench  and  faces  towards  his  own 
supporters,  to  whom  alone  he  appeals.  His  fervour, 
heated  eloquence,  and  lambent  wit  seem  to  be  evoked, 
not  by  any  conviction  as  to  the  merits  of  the  question 
under  discussion,  but  by  the  exigencies  of  Opposition. 
He  is  excellently  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  seizes  every  opportunity  afforded  by  them 
for  bothering  the  Government.  The  Conservatives 
retaliate  by  flouting  him  in  every  possible  way,  by 
laughter,  ironical  cheers,  and  undisguised  antipathy,  as 
there  are  few  persons  whom,  politically,  they  dislike 
more.  There  is  something  elephantine  about  his  figure 
and  movements,  which  has  earned  him  the  nickname  of 
"Jumbo." 

Having  begun  his  public  life  by  practice  at  the 
Parliamentary  Bar,  he  is  a  trained  speaker,  and  naturally 
speaks  extremely  well.  His  forte  is  in  repartee  and 
rejoinder.  He  is  good  at  these  extempore,  and  better 
still  when  he  has  had  time  for  preparation.  It  is  said 
that  he  can  compose  at  leisure  his  jokes,  gibes,  quirks, 
and  even  rehearse  them,  and  then  bring  them  out  just 
as  if  they  were  the  creations  of  the  moment.  But  the 
tendency  to  brag  and  bounce  mars  the  effect,  and, 
involuntarily  perhaps,  he  creates  the  impression  given 
by  the  conjuror,  who  tells  his  audience  if  they  will  only 
believe  implicitly  he  will  show  them  wonderful  things. 
He  does  not  scruple  to  tell  the  House  that  such  and 
such  measures  are  about  to  fail,  even  in  regard  to  those 
that   are   from  the   beginning  almost   certain    to    pass. 
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This  is  evidently  his  plan  for  discouraging  opponents, 
in  which  he  fails,  and  for  encouraging  his  followers,  in 
which  he  succeeds.  If  he  has  a  guiding  motive,  it  is  an 
overmastering  dislike  to  all  that  is  comprised  in  the 
interests  of  the  landlord  class. 

(1892-1895) 

From  the  summer  of  1892  to  the  spring  of  1894, 
Harcourt  was  the  Deputy  Leader  of  the  House  under 
Gladstone,  and  since  the  latter's  retirement  he  has  been 
the  sole  Leader.  During  all  this  time  he  has  been 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Despite  all  drawbacks, 
detractions,  deductions,  or  qualifications,  he  has,  for 
good  or  evil,  risen  considerably  in  influence  and  repute 
during  the  Session  of  1894. 

In  the  Session  of  1893,  which  was  mainly  devoted  to 
the  Home  Rule  Bill,  he  had  not  much  opportunity  for 
distinction.  He  was  supposed  to  be  not  at  one  with 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  Gladstonian  plan,  and  he  was 
understood  to  have  said  outside  the  House  that  he 
would  be  no  party  to  Fenian  Home  Rule,  which  he  must 
have  found  very  difficult  to  digest.  Except  in  those 
generalities  of  party  logomachy  in  which  he  excels, 
he  did  little  in  its  defence  during  the  protracted 
Committee  work,  which  never  can  be  his  forte.  But 
whenever  Gladstone,  having  borne  the  lion's  share  in 
the  business  of  the  Bill,  went  home,  an  old  man 
naturally  tired,  Harcourt  would  step  in  to  fill  the  gap  ; 
and  then  he  did  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  work  as 
Leader  for  the  moment.  His  Budget  of  that  year,  like 
his  former  Budget  of  1886,  was  unpretentious,  though 
on  both  occasions  he  dealt  with  the  statistics  of  social 
economy  in  an  interesting  manner. 

So  matters  went  on  till  Gladstone's  resignation  in 
March  1894,  when  Harcourt's  name  at  once  came  to  the 
front  as  Leader  in  the  Commons,  and  he  was  believed 
to  be  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  elevation  to  the 
Premiership  of  Lord  Rosebery,  who  is  so  very  much 
his  junior  both  in  years  and  experience.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  when  he  took  his  seat,  shortly  before  Easter,  as 
Leader,  amidst  the  cheers  from  the  benches  behind  him, 
he  looked  quite  radiant  and  came  up  smiling  to  the  fight. 
Almost  immediately  he  had  to  evince  his  capacity,  for, 
on   the   debate   on  the   Address,  the  extreme  Radicals, 
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headed  by  Labouchere,  actually  carried  a  hostile 
resolution  regarding  the  Lords  by  a  snap  division  at  the 
dinner  hour,  through  general  inadvertence  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  The  terms  of  the  Resolution  were,  how- 
ever, so  unworkable  that  he  had  no  difficulty  the  very 
next  day  in  procuring  the  cancelment  of  the  Resolution 
with  the  support  of  the  best  portion  of  his  own  Party, 
together  with  that  of  the  Opposition  ;  but  his  manner 
of  doing  this  duly  showed  his  aptitude  for  command. 

In  due  course,  he  produced  his  Budget  of  1894  to  a 
crowded  House,  brimful  of  expectation.  Nodoubt  this  was 
by  far  the  most  important  evening  in  his  whole  life,  and 
he  got  through  it  very  wTell.  For  more  than  two  hours 
he  addressed  himself  to  his  gigantic  task,  for  his  Budget 
was  not  only  big,  but  one  of  the  biggest  ever  produced 
hitherto,  especially  as  regards  the  policy  of  taxation 
involved  and  the  multitudinous  details  of  the  finance. 
He  must  have  had  it  long  in  incubation,  as  he  had 
evidently  mastered,  not  perhaps  all  the  particulars,  in 
which  he  had  never  been  an  expert,  but  all  the  main 
points,  and  to  these  latter  he  adhered  throughout  his 
exposition.  Consequently,  though  not  striking  nor 
brilliant  like  those  of  Gladstone  and  Goschen,  it  was 
competently  good.  Where  he  was  able  to  deal  with 
generalities,  it  was  highly  interesting,  and  where  it 
fairly  touched  on  party  arguments,  which  is  always  his 
forte,  it  was  very  effective.  He  dealt  with  the  income- 
tax  in  a  large  manner  ;  but  with  the  Death  Duties  his 
scope  was  vast  and  his  grasp  comprehensive.  However 
wrong  and  unjust  his  principles  may  be  in  the  matter, 
as  the  Conservatives  believe  that  they  actually  are,  all 
must  admit  the  thorough-going  and  resolute  manner  in 
which  he  grappled  with  a  subject  both  wide  and  intricate. 
In  respect  of  moral  courage,  this  Budget  has  been  rarely 
equalled  and  perhaps  never  surpassed.  At  the  close 
of  a  prolonged  exposition,  which  he  had  unflaggingly 
sustained  with  exertions  both  of  intellect  and  physique, 
and  with  voice,  language,  and  delivery,  not  eloquent  but 
still  suitable,  he  wound  up  by  figuratively  laying  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  declaring  that  it  was  an  impartial 
Budget  not  conceived  in  Party  spirit.  It  was,  neverthe- 
less, an  instance  of  the  power  which  many  men  possess 
of  deceiving  themselves,  and  he  as  much  as  any  man 
living,  for,  with  all  its  immense  ability,  consummate 
elaboration    and    truly    artistic    simplicity,    it    was    as 
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partisan  a  Budget  as  could  possibly  have  been  framed. 
it  exactly  hit  all  those  classes  of  people  who  are  opposed 
to  his  Government,  and  with  equal  exactitude  it  favoured 
all  those  who  have  supported  it.  The  more  his  plan 
is  examined,  the  more  will  this  be  found  to  be  the  case. 
He  had  also  ingeniously  contrived  to  hamper  the 
Opposition  Leaders  and  their  followers  in  the  resistance 
which  had  to  follow. 

Such  a  remarkable  scheme,  though  the  general  policy 
had,  of  course,  been  sanctioned  by  him,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  his  work  alone.  He  must  have  been 
effectually  aided  by  one  or  more  trained  officials  or 
professional  advisers.  Nevertheless,  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility was  his,  and  he  received,  as  he  deserved, 
much  credit  both  inside  and  outside  Parliament.  On 
that  eventful  evening  his  repute  rose  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and,  luckily  for  him,  it  has  never  since  receded 
from  the  stride  it  then  made. 

This  great  measure,  for,  even  if  it  be  bad,  it  was 
great,  being  put  through,  after  endless  debate  in 
Committee,  he  had  to  make  proposals  for  winding  up 
the  Session.  This  task  he  performed  with  what  seemed 
at  the  moment  to  be  audacity,  almost  effrontery,  so 
considerable  were  the  requirements  on  behalf  of  his 
party-policy,  and  so  heavy  the  demands  on  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  Opposition  and  on  the  time  of  the  House. 
Despite  murmurs  and  resistance,  he  carried  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  additional  programme  by  the  time  he 
originally  named,  the  end  of  August.  And  though  one 
item,  the  Irish  Tenants  Bill,  after  passing  the  Commons, 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  he  scored  heavily  as  Leader 
in  the  Commons,  and  so  added  fresh  laurels  to  those 
already  won  with  the  Budget. 

Up  to  Easter  1894,  then,  he  was  an  eminent  and  even 
celebrated  politician,  though  criticized  by  a  host  of 
detractors,  and  hardly  possessing  a  solid  reputation. 
Between  Easter  and  the  first  day  of  autumn  he  was 
acknowledged  by  all  members  to  be  an  undeniably  great 
parliamentarian  ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  in 
that  in  this  year  he  never  evinced  a  mastery  of  details 
any  more  than  in  former  years.  But  he  showed  the 
shrewdest  perception  of  main  points  and  dialectic  skill 
in  setting  them  in  a  manner  that  riveted  the  adhesion 
of  his  parliamentary  followers.  That  he  is  a  great 
statesman  his  opponents  will  always  deny,  and  they  do 
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not  see  that  this  character  is  claimed  for  him  by  his  own 
supporters.  But  the  question  as  to  whether  he  is  a 
great  Party  Leader  still  remains.  His  own  Party  have 
apparently  made  up  their  minds  that  he  is. 

At  the  end  of  the  Session  his  parliamentary  followers 
entertained  him  at  a  banquet,  and  a  more  emphatic 
demonstration  has  rarely  been  made  in  favour  of  a  Party 
Leader.  Postprandially,  he  flung  away  reserve,  official  or 
other,  and  indulged  his  disposition  for  jocose  invective. 
His  oratory  was  characteristic ;  that  is,  it  was  slashing, 
rattling,  splashing ;  but  it  scattered  offence  broadcast, 
without  real  need  or  actual  provocation.  Despite  all 
faults,  he  has  consolidated  his  Party  in  the  Commons, 
and  they  regard  him  as  the  first  man  in  the  Ministry  de 
facto,  though  he  be  the  second  de  jure. 

George  Smyth  Baden-Powell 
(1886- 1 892) 

Though  not  at  all  a  colonist,  Baden-Powell  is  regaraed 
on  the  Conservative  side  as  the  representative  of 
colonial  interests.  Quiet  and  unobtrusive,  he  has 
influence  in  this  line,  and  is  a  man  of  discretion  and 
penetration  with  varied  experience,  having  held  ap- 
pointments in  the  West  Indies,  Australia  and  South 
Africa,  and  having  a  faculty  for  acquiring  knowledge. 

In  the  inquiries  and  deliberations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Constitution  for  Western  Australia,  he  was 
a  useful  speaker.  He  took  part  in  the  discussions  on 
almost  all  parts  of  Africa, — Bechuanaland,  the  South 
African  Corporation,  Swaziland,  and  the  troubles  with 
Portugal  in  the  region  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  River 
Shire.  He  also  spoke  with  some  effect  in  the  debates 
on  the  Slave  Trade  and  in  the  discussions  on  the  great 
Anglo-German  agreement,  successfully  attacking  Glad- 
stone in  reference  to  the  arguments  used  against  the 
cession  of  Heligoland  to  Germany,  and  the  parallel  case 
of  the  Gambia  to  France.  As  representing  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Liverpool,  he  necessarily  has  to  attend  to 
mercantile  matters  generally,  and  this  he  does  with 
efficiency. 

I  should  add  that  he  has  given  special  thought  to 
Imperial  federation  and  defence,  especially  in  connexion 
with  coaling  stations  for  our  ships  of  war. 
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He  is  not  a  man  of  commanding  appearance,  being 
rather  below  middle  height,  nor  has  he  a  resonant  voice. 
But  he  has  a  pleasant,  friendly  manner,  and  speaks  in 
a  competent  genial  style,  without  any  attempt  at  vehem- 
ence or  oratory.  He  always  attracts  attention  because 
it  is  known  that  he  is  well-informed  and  has  something 
to  say,  which  he  invariably  says  succinctly  and  well. 

(1892-1895) 

During  this  Parliament  Baden-Powell  has  continued 
to  evince  the  possession  of  that  sort  of  knowledge  which 
ought  to  be  possessed  much  more  widely  than  it  is  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  political 
geography  of  a  world-wide  dominion,  derived,  not  from 
maps  and  books,  but  more  from  personal  visits  and  from 
contact  with  representatives  of  the  races  or  nationalities 
which  make  up  a  composite  empire. 

His  official  position  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  during 
the  serious  and  dangerous  controversies  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  United  States  regarding 
seal  catching  in  the  North  Pacific  gave  him  great  weight 
in  our  national  Councils.  Shortly  after  the  arbitration 
on  that  international  question,  he  applied  some  spur 
to  the  Ministers  to  take  all  the  action  permissible  or 
desirable  for  England  in  pursuance  of  the  award  ;  and 
his  presence  in  the  House  was  a  moral  guarantee  that 
if  any  failure  or  shortcoming  should  occur  it  would  be 
fearlessly  exposed. 


LETTER  XXXI 

Saturday,  \j  April,  1886. — Yesterday  afternoon  I  went 
betimes  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  due  course 
Gladstone  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Erskine  May 
as  Clerk  of  the  House,  on  his  retirement,  in  a  short  but 
good  speech.  This  was  seconded  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  supported  by  Cecil  Raikes,  formerly 
Chairman  of  Committee.  Further,  Parnell  supported 
it,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish,  so  as  to  make  the  vote 
absolutely  unanimous.     This  he  did  very  well. 

Then  Gladstone  rose  to  introduce  his  Irish  Laud  Pur- 
chase Scheme.  His  speech  was,  for  him,  halting,  lame, 
prolix.     For  once  in  a  way  he  fairly  wearied  the  House. 
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Conversation  began,  and  more  than  once  the  Speaker 
had  to  call  "  Order."  The  House  was  at  first  crammed, 
but  after  the  first  hour  members  began  to  drop  off,  and  at 
last  gaps  began  to  be  visible  in  the  benches  behind  the 
Treasury  Bench.  Most  of  the  Conservatives  sat  the  speech 
out,  two-and-a-half  hours,  but  several  of  them  in  my 
neighbourhood  were  asleep  half  the  time.  I  kept  watch- 
ful, however,  being  anxious  to  hear  what  he  would  say. 
And  a  mighty  poor  performance  he  made  of  it !  The 
verbose  and  laboured  speech  consisted  of  two  parts  ;  first 
historical,  second  expository  as  regards  the  Bill.  The 
history  was  more  than  half  irrelevant,  but  delivered  in 
what  would  be  called  a  vicious  manner;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  calculated  to  arouse  angry  feelings  against  England 
(as  distinct  from  Scotland)  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  as 
was  shown  by  their  frequent  cheers.  The  Act  of  Union 
he  vilified  in  the  strongest  terms.  What  on  earth  was 
the  use  of  raking  up  those  old,  old  stories,  except  to  make 
mischief  in  the  present  ?  No  real  Englishman  would 
have  made  that  speech.  I  had  no  idea  that  he  had  been 
nursing  in  his  breast  all  these  hostile  feelings  against  the 

Eosition  and  conduct  of  the  English  in  Ireland.  However, 
e  brought  it  all  out  now.  The  burden  of  his  song  was 
that  no  wonder  the  Irish  were  naughty  when  they  re- 
member all  that  happened  last  century  and  the  century 
before  that.  The  real  point  is,  of  course,  whether  they 
are  suffering  anything  in  these  days,  and  he  did  not 
venture  to  allege  that  they  are. 

After  an  hour-and-a-half  of  this  sort  of  talk,  he  came 
to  his  Bill.  Here  his  exposition  was  the  reverse  of  lucid. 
He  could  not  apparently  get  his  mind  clear  to  the  points. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  was  not  so  well  as  usual,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  He  did  not  get  his  points  out  at  all,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  began  to  refer  us  to  the  Bill,  saying  that 
when  that  was  printed  and  in  our  hands,  we  should  see 
for  ourselves.  Whereat  we  began  to  laugh.  But  soon 
we  saw  a  little  artful  method  in  all  this.  He  was  really 
a  little  foggy,  no  doubt ;  but  besides  that,  he  wanted  to 
keep  dark  a  part  of  his  proposal,  and  to  lead  our  wits 
away  from  the  point,  which  was  this.  He  proposed  that 
the  plan  should  cost  fifty  millions  only,  whereas  it  is 
likely  to  cost  double  or  even  treble  that.  Of  course,  we 
saw  through  it  and  let  him  perceive  that  we  did.  All 
this  second  part  of  his  speech  was  received  in  ominous 
silence  by  the  Irish  members, 
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When  he  at  last  sat  down,  about  7.30,  up  jumped 
Chamberlain,  and  made  one  of  the  best  and  most  interest- 
ing speeches  that  I  have  ever  heard  on  practical  politics. 
He  read  the  letter  of  resignation  which  Gladstone  pre- 
vented his  reading  on  the  former  occasion,  and  a  capital 
letter  it  was.1  No  wonder  Gladstone  tried  to  stave  off 
its  being"  read  out.  Then  he  followed  his  advantage  up 
by  tearing  the  land  scheme  to  pieces.  It  was  most 
amusing  to  me  to  watch  Gladstone  under  this  process. 
At  length  he  could  not  stand  it,  so  he  got  up  and 
left  the  House,  leaving  Chamberlain  to  lecture  the 
Radicals  and  the  Irish.  Under  many  provoking  inter- 
ruptions from  Gladstone,  Chamberlain  spoke  in  a 
deferential  manner,  and  afterwards  defended  his  conduct 
vigorously  to  the  Radicals  below  the  gangway. 

Later  W.  H.  Smith  spoke,  condemning  the  scheme 
on  behalf  of  the  Conservatives.  Parnell  followed,  but 
spoke  indifferently,  half  defending  the  scheme,  and  half 
objecting  to  it.  Morley  was  dumb,  perhaps  discouraged 
by  the  ill  success  of  his  former  speech  about  the  Irish 
Police  (19  February). 


LETTER  XXXII 

Tuesday,  20  April,  1886.— Last  night  there  was 
nothing  particular  done  in  the  House  in  the  early  stage. 
The  private  bill  business  is  generally  formal,  but  a 
St.  Pancras  M.P.,  a  solicitor  (T.  Bolton),  who  is  evidently 
also  a  bit  of  an  agitator,  bothered  us  (as  he  has  done 
once  or  twice  lately)  about  some  London  tramway 
company. 

Then  we  got  to  the  real  business  of  the  evening, 
which  was  the  continued  consideration,  in  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  of  the  Scotch  Crofters  Bill.  Leonard 
Courtney,  Chairman  of  the  Committees,  was  in  the 
Chair,  as  a  quasi-deputy  Speaker.  In  some  respects 
this  Committee  business  was  great  fun.  One  would 
imagine  from  the  newspapers  that  it  was  dull,  but  I  was 
mightily  amused.  The  Crofters  Bill  goes  already  to 
the   outer   limit  of  social   and   political   economy.     But 

1  On  15  March,  1886,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  resigning  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  It  contained  statements  and 
arguments  most  damaging  to  the  Home  Rule  Scheme,  and  Chamberlain  proposed 
to  read  it  on  9  April,  during  the  debate  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  but 
was  prevented  by  Gladstone. 
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Gladstone's   Government    had,    perhaps    inevitably,    to 
yield   somewhat  to   out-of-door  pressure.     Having  thus 
brought   in   a   moderate    Bill,  they   very   properly   take 
their  stand  and  won't  move  an  inch  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  unsound  principle.     In  this  resolute  attitude  they 
are  half  deserted  by  their  followers,  the  Liberals  proper, 
and  opposed  by  the   English   Radicals   and   the    Irish  ; 
but  they  are  supported  by  the  Conservatives.     So  our 
people  mustered  and  stayed  it  out,  in  sufficient  numbers 
to   give    the    Government,   with    their    own    particular 
followers,  a  good  majority  (138).     This  entirely  destroyed 
the  little  game  of  the  Radicals,  notably  Macfarlane,  Clark, 
and  Barclay,  who,  as  they  themselves  said,   looked  on 
the  Bill  as  a  pitiful  instalment  of  what  they  mean  to  get 
some   day,   and    "  as   a   framework   on   which    to    hang 
amendments."     I  well  recollect  Macfarlane,  who  is  rather 
an  eloquent  man,  good-looking,  with  a  splendid  flowing 
white  beard,  saying  this  in  the  debate  on  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill   (25   February).      Well,  the   framework   has 
been  exhibited  before  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 
The  amendments  have  been  hung  on  to  it,  but  they  have 
been  successfully  tossed  off  again.     Thereat  the  rage  of 
the    Radicals   was   rich    to    behold.      Being    on    good- 
humoured,  if  not  friendly,  terms   with  them,  I    crossed 
over   to   ask   them    about  a  point,  and   they   took   that 
opportunity    of  giving  me  a  bit  of  their  amiable  mind. 
It  was  to   the   effect  of  bitterly  reproaching   the   Con- 
servatives  for   supporting   Gladstone's   Government   so 
steadily   in     this    particular    matter.     Were    it   not   for 
us,  they  said,  the  Government  would  be  defeated  every 
time,  and  every  one  of  the  amendments  would  be  carried. 
Of  course,  I  had  an  immediate  answer  to  the  effect  that 
we  followed  principle,  and   supported  even  Gladstone's 
Government  when,   as   on   this   occasion,  it  was   doing 
right.     The  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  J.  B.  Balfour, 
who,    since    Trevelyan's    resignation    (27    March),    had 
charge  of  the   Bill,    managed  capitally,  and  stood  very 
firm.     We   had  many  divisions,   though   the   majorities 
were  small,  and  the  Government  lobby  was  each  time 
full  of  Conservatives.     The  Radicals  taunted  us  in  vain, 
calling  us   the   Party   of  Co-operation,   instead   of    the 
Party   of  Opposition,  and  so  on.     They  threatened  us 
with  all  sorts  of  horrors  next  General  Election,  when 
representatives     of    "  the    Land    Restoration    League " 
should  be  returned  to  Parliament,  etc.     Twice  they  tried 
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to  stop  the  Bill  altogether,  but  we  would  not  have  it. 
So  we  sat  on  this  Committee  continuously  from  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening-  till  i  o'clock  in  the  morning-,  seven  hours, 
and  finished  the  Bill. 

Then  we  had  a  characteristically  disagreeable  episode 
about  Police  Enfranchisement  with  Parnell  and  his  crew, 
in  which  they  showed  themselves  in  their  worst  form 
and  managed  to  postpone  the  question  by  a  majority 
of  three.  After  this  we  dispatched  other  business  before 
the   recess,   and    sat    till    nearly   three    o'clock    in    the 


morning. 


Gavin    Brown   Clark 
(1886-1892) 

Gavin  Clark,  a  medical  man  with  a  practice  near 
London,  is  an  average  Scotch  Radical  who  thinks 
he  has  one  or  more  missions  in  the  world  to  ac- 
complish ;  and  these  he  pursues  with  a  pertinacity 
that  wins  some  success,  though  in  the  process  he  makes 
himself  very  troublesome.  He  has  within  the  last  few 
years  made  quite  an  enormous  number  of  speeches;  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  him  and  others  of  the 
same  class.  They  make  themselves  troublesome,  not  so 
much  for  any  point  of  policy,  but  for  the  sake  of  giving 
trouble,  whereas  he  does  so  on  behalf  of  two  particular 
causes — first  the  interests  of  certain  classes  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  secondly  the  interests  of  certain  people 
in  South  Africa. 

He  devotes  himself  chiefly  to  pleading  the  cause  of 
the  crofters  and  fishermen  of  Scotland,  with  pertinacious 
earnestness,  but  when  pleading  for  them,  he  scolds  too 
much,  and  should  rather  try  to  persuade.  He  has 
travelled  in  South  Africa  and  holds  some  situation  on 
behalf  of  the  Boers,  which  gives  him  the  right  to  speak 
on  South  African  subjects  from  Cape  Colony's  northern 
frontier  right  up  to  the  Zambesi. 

He  is  a  strong,  effective,  and  self-possessed  speaker, 
capable  of  showing  and  sustaining  fight.  His  delivery  is 
more  forcible  than  graceful,  and  his  voice  somewhat 
rasping.  Still,  he  is  something  of  a  factor  in  Scotch 
Radical  politics. 
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LETTER  XXXIII 

Tuesday  evening,  4  May,  1886. — When  I  reached  the 
House  to-day  after  the  Easter  recess,  I  was  told  that 
Sir  Joseph  Pease's  mischievous  resolution  to  stop  the 
cultivation  of  Opium  in  India  would  come  on,  and  that 
I  must  speak.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  particularly 
told  me  so.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  Pease  had  spoken, 
the  Speaker,  having  been  primed,  called  on  me,  and  1 
rose  at  once  and  gave  Pease  a  rattling  reply,  straight 
from  the  shoulder,  for  which  I  received  many  compli- 
ments from  both  sides.  Then  the  Under  Secretary 
for  India,  Stafford  Howard,  spoke  well  and  asked 
Pease  to  withdraw  his  resolution.  However,  Sir 
George  Campbell,  quite  out  of  time  and  place,  rose, 
and  when  he  had  been  speaking  a  few  minutes  the 
Government  got  a  count  out,  after  conferring  with 
the  Conservatives.  The  fact  is  the  Government  saw 
that  they  had  not  got  enough  of  their  own  supporters 
present  to  beat  Pease.  Gladstone,  who,  as  usual,  had 
been  absent,  came  flitting  in  on  the  scene  like  an  old 
ghost.  Then  it  was  that  the  count  was  resolved  on. 
There  were  enough  Conservatives  in  the  precincts  of  the 
House  to  be  called  in  to  help  the  Government  to  defeat 
Pease,  but  as  Pease  and  his  knot  of  friends  are  Liberals, 
the  Government  perhaps  did  not  choose  to  outvote  them 
by  Conservative  help.  I  do  not  like  a  count  under 
Government  auspices,  for  it  really  is  an  act  of  obstruction. 
To-night  we  broke  up  at  eight,  leaving  a  mass  of  business 
on  the  paper  undone,  which  we  might  have  polished 
off  had  we  worked  till  one  in  the  morning. 


LETTER  XXXIV 

Thursday,  6  May,  1886. — The  House  met  yesterday 
in  a  not  very  industrious  mood,  though  there  was  a  long 
list  of  business.  Howard  Vincent  brought  forward  with 
much  knowledge  a  humane  proposal,  empowering 
magistrates  to  sentence  prisoners  to  police  supervision 
for  first  offences,  instead  of  imprisonment.  Childers,  as 
Home  Secretary,  made  rather  a  feeble  appearance, 
saying  he  had  not  had  time  to  consider  the  subject, 
though  of  course  it  is  quite  familiar  to  us  all.     j.  Addison 
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vindicated  the  proposal  very  ably.  Then  G.  W.  Hastings 
made  a  short,  but  really  forcible  speech,  and,  as  an  old 
Deputy  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  he  spoke  with 
great  experience.  However,  Childers  stuck  to  the  point 
that  the  Government  must  have  time,  and  would  not 
proceed.  So  we  had,  in  deference  to  him,  to  agree,  and 
the  debate  was  adjourned. 

We  also  had  another  short  debate  about  going  into 
Committee  on  Pease's  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  or  rather  the 
restricting  of  the  sale  oi  liquor  on  Sunday.  The 
Women's  Suffrage  Bill  was  on  the  list  and  might  then 
have  been  advanced  a  stage,  but  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  it  did  not  appear. 


LETTER  XXXV 

Friday,  7  May,  1886. — When  1  reached  the  House  of 
Commons  last  evening  1  found  that  the  debate  on  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill  had  begun.  An  elderly 
gentleman  (J.  C.  Bolton),  with  voice  gruff  from  hoarse- 
ness, was  moving  a  hostile  amendment.  Mundella,  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  was  watching  him.  The 
gentleman,  being  Chairman  of  the  Caledonian  Railway, 
was  speaking  with  some  authority  on  behalf  of  the 
railway  interest.  The  Bill  is  for  increasing  the  control 
now  exercised  by  the  State  over  the  railways  in  respect 
of  the  charges  upon  the  carriage  of  goods.  There  is  much 
in  the  railway  charges  that  has  been  causing  dissatisfac- 
tion to  traders  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  manu- 
facturers too.  Though  my  own  predilections  are  rather 
in  favour  of  railways,  I  quite  admit  this,  and  said  so 
during  the  election  contest.  So  1  and  many  Conservatives 
are  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  provided  that  sufficient  care  is 
taken  to  protect  the  railway  companies.  But  the  railway 
interest  is  up  in  arms  and  protesting  overmuch,  de- 
claring that  their  property  is  threatened  with  confiscation, 
which  is  an  utter  exaggeration.  Consequently,  every 
railway  director  in  the  House,  whether  on  our  side  or 
the  other,  was  in  opposition  last  night,  and  almost  every 
one  of  them  made  a  speech.  These  gentlemen  are  what 
would  be  called  business  speakers.  They  addressed  us 
as  if  we  were  railway  boards,  or  bodies  of  shareholders  ; 
and,  being  accustomed  to  speak  in  smallish  rooms,  they 
had  not  much  idea  of  elocution,  and  could  not  always  be 
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heard.  Still,  their  speeches  were  well-informed  and 
authoritative.  Perhaps  no  debate  in  the  Session  has 
been  more  instructive  throughout  than  this,  and  yet 
none  perhaps  so  dull.  I,  for  one,  could  hardly  keep 
awake  through  it  all,  so  I  ventured  to  depart.  Next 
morning  I  was  sorry,  for  at  a  quarter  to  2  a.m.  the 
Radicals  snatched  a  division  on  the  motion  of  Sir  G. 
Campbell  about  "the  definition  of  a  crofter,"  and  won 
by  one.     If  I  had  only  stayed  I  might  have  turned  it. 

LETTER  XXXVI 

Friday  evening,  7  May,  1886. — The  House  began 
debating  early  (Private  Bill  business)  this  afternoon. 
A  proposed  alteration  in  the  ancient  Charterhouse  build- 
ings came  on  early.  It  seemed  at  first  a  small  matter, 
but  proved  very  interesting.  The  Governors  of  the 
Charterhouse  wanted  to  make  the  alteration,  and  they 
were  mostly  Conservatives.  Oddly  enough,  the  Tory 
arguments  about  not  disturbing  ancient  historic  and 
venerable  buildings  came  from  the  Liberal  side.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  Conservatives  S3^mpathized  with  the 
Liberal  views,  and  by  a  division  we  compelled  the  pro- 
moters to  withdraw  the  Bill  (majority  99). 

Gladstone  came  flitting  in  for  a  moment  during 
a  debate  on  post-offices  at  railway  stations,  as  is  his 
custom  whenever  any  fiscal  question  is  on.  The 
House  was  thin.  After  that  the  attendance  became 
thinner  every  moment,  and  by  7.30  o'clock  the  House 
was  counted  out  and  adjourned.  This  is  the  second 
count  this  week.  The  count  on  Tuesday  last  was 
justifiable,  but  this  one  was  not,  and  was  calculated  to 
detract  from  the  business  repute  of  the  House.  The 
fact  is  the  House  is  to-day  in  a  state  of  half-suspended 
animation,  in  expectancy  of  the  fight  next  week  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill — stillness  before  storm.  It  is,  however, 
unfair  to  private  members  to  have  a  count  on  Friday,  as 
that  is  their  field-night,  and  it  is  wrong  to  shut  them  off. 

LETTER  XXXVII 

Tuesday,  11  May,  1886. — I  had  to  go  to  the  House  as 
early  as  1  p.m.  yesterday  in  order  to  secure  a  place. 
When  the  real  business  began,  Gladstone  came  in  and 
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was  cheered  vociferously  by  the  Irish  section  alone. 
Presently  Hartington  entered,  and  passed  right  in  front 
of  his  former  colleagues  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  Where- 
upon a  hearty  ringing  cheer  burst  forth  from  the  Con- 
servative Benches,  and  was  well  sustained  in  the  most 
significant  manner. 

Gladstone  rose  in  poor  form,  husky  in  voice,  laboured 
in  diction,  rambling  in  argument ;  but  the  old  histrionic 
power  was  as  good  as  ever  :  apparently  the  only  power 
that  is  left.  He  can  no  longer  move  this  House  of  Com- 
mons with  his  eloquence.  They  jeer  and  chaff  him  from 
the  Opposition,  and  his  own  friends  are  mute.  The 
Irish  alone  cheer  him.  He  occupied  one  whole  hour  in  a 
discourse  of  questionable  history,  without  touching  at  all 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  was 
what  the  House  wanted  to  hear.  This  excessive  preface 
gave  us  the  impression  that  he  had  nothing  businesslike 
to  say.  When  we  got  to  the  second  hour  of  the  speech, 
he  came  at  last  to  the  Bill,  having  already  half-exhausted 
himself  by  a  needless  and  academic  essay,  and  produced 
an  unfavourable  impression  on  the  House.  Then  he 
began  to  say  what  he  would  or  would  not  concede  to  the 
Liberal  malcontents,  and  in  effect  he  said  he  would  con- 
cede nothing  before  second  reading.  He  used,  for  him 
and  his  side,  the  ominous  words,  "  I  will  not  have  com- 
mittee before  second  reading,"  which  must  have  the 
effect  of  widening,  instead  of  bridging  over,  the  gulf 
between  him  and  the  malcontent  Liberals.  Then  he 
alluded  pointedly  to  Lord  Hartington,  lecturing  him  in 
the  most  paternal  and  impressive  manner,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  Conservatives.  He  concluded  in 
eloquent  tones.  Still,  as  we  thought,  he  spoke  as  a 
beaten  and  sinking  man,  with  something  of  the  defiance 
of  despair.  All  this  time  both  Liberals  and  Radicals 
looked  silent  and  depressed,  almost  aghast. 

Then  Hartington  rose  formally  to  oppose.  He  began 
quietly,  but  warmed  as  he  went  on,  speaking  simply  and 
forcibly.  His  arguments  were  well  marshalled,  but 
applied  in  a  controversial  manner,  so  as  to  be  an  answer 
to  Gladstone  throughout.  Every  point  was,  of  course, 
cheered  by  the  Conservatives,  though  the  Liberals 
listened  with  silent  attention.  The  speech  did  Gladstone 
great  damage  and  raised  Hartington  higher  than  ever. 
He  showed  great  physical  force,  and  his  manner,  in 
contrast  to  Gladstone,  was  remarkable.     His  peroration, 
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as  a  reply  to  the  Irish  disruption  policy,  was  massive 
and  conclusive,  as  well  as  skilful. 

Several  strong  speeches  were  afterwards  delivered 
against  the  Bill,  particularly  one  by  C.  Lewis,  an  Irish 
Protestant,  and  another  by  Lord  Ebrington,  a  malcon- 
tent Liberal — none  for  the  Bill  save  by  Irish  members. 
One  of  them,  Jeremiah  Jordan,  spoke  in  a  very  droll 
and  humorous  manner,  but  without  any  approach  to 
argument. 

The  talk  about  what  was  thought  to  be  Gladstone's 
fiasco  speech  went  on  steadily  in  the  lobbies  and  pre- 
cincts all  the  evening.  All  parties  are  anxious  and 
troubled  about  the  fate  of  the  Government.  Unless  they 
mend,  defeat  stares  them  in  the  face.  Men  like  Albert 
Grey,  and  Liberals  of  that  sort,  think  that  Gladstone  has 
done  for  himself  by  his  speech  yesterday. 

The  Marquess  of  Hartington 

(1886- i 892) 

Though  he  was  conspicuous  as  the  Leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  before  1880,  I  never  saw  him  till  May  of 
that  year,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  then  he  seemed  to  be  the  complete  embodiment  of 
the  quality  known  as  manliness.  I  never  heard  him 
speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  till  January,  1886,  when 
he  addressed  the  House  on  the  side  of  the  Conservative 
Government  the  night  that  it  was  defeated  by  the  Glad- 
stonians.  This  event  indicated  that  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  was  in  the  air,  and  his  attitude,  even  at  that 
initial  stage,  showed  that  he  would  be  immediately 
separated  from  Gladstone.  The  loyal  and  hearty  cheers 
with  which  the  Conservatives  greeted  him  proved 
their  willingness  to  accept  him  as  Leader,  and  they 
were  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  declined 
to  join  the  newly  formed  Gladstonian  Government, 
inferring  for  certain  from  this  fact  that  Gladstone  was 
contemplating  Home  Rule.  Since  then,  as  the  recog- 
nized Leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Party,  he  has  been 
a  buttress  to  the  Conservatives,  is  largely  supported 
by  their  votes  in  his  own  constituency  of  Rossendale, 
and  is  quite  as  much  liked  and  respected  by  them  as 
by  his  own  followers.  I  have  hardly  seen  any  politician 
in  my  time  so  widely  and  deeply,  even  universally,  re- 
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spected.  Of  all  men,  he  is  the  one  most  highly  removed 
by  fortune,  status,  and  antecedents  above  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  party  politicians  would  be  exposed. 

When  the  Home  Rule  scheme  was  introduced  in  the 
spring  of  1886,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  replied  to  Gladstone, 
amidst  many  embarrassing  interruptions,  excited  much 
admiration,  and  he  certainly  showed  great  steadiness 
of  judgment  and  presence  of  mind.  He  was,  of  course, 
a  leading  figure  in  the  eventful  drama  of  the  Gladstonian 
defeat  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 

When  the  General  Election  of  1886  resulted  in  an 
anti-Gladstonian  majority  of  more  than  a  hundred  in  the 
new  Parliament,  and  the  formation  of  a  Government 
was  entrusted  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbur}^,  everybody 
understood  that  Hartington  was  the  first  to  be  offered 
the  Leadership  of  the  House,  or  perhaps  even  the 
Premiership.  But  he  apparently  preferred  to  be  an  ally 
rather  than  a  participator  in  the  'Government,  though 
in  those  days  he  was  usually  cheered  by  the  Conser- 
vatives as  he  advanced  to  his  seat  in  the  House.  Outside, 
he  openly  avowed  the  alliance  of  himself  and  his  followers 
with  them,  speaking  of  them  considerately,  though 
guardedly,  and  seeming  to  look  upon  them  as  quite 
capable  of  carrying  out  many  valuable  improvements. 
At  this  time  the  Liberal  Unionist  Party  was  organized 
into  two  wings,  one  consisting  of  Hartington's  own 
immediate  followers,  and  the  other  of  those  who  followed 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  both  acknowledging  Harting- 
ton as  Chief.  There  was  a  Whip  for  each  wing, 
acting  on  the  friendliest  of  terms  with  the  Conservative 
Whips. 

As  he  had  had  several  sharp  passages  of  arms  with 
Randolph  Churchill  during  the  electoral  campaign  of 
1885,  men  rather  w7ondered  how  he  would  get  on  with 
the  Conservatives  when  Churchill  was  appointed  Leader 
in  1886.  Nothing  untoward,  however,  occurred  until 
Churchill  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  resigned,  when 
Hartington  stuck  to  his  old  policy  and  would  not  fill  the 
gap  thus  created.  But  he  helped  to  get  it  filled  by  one  of 
his  own  party,  and  continued  to  be,  as  heretofore,  a  loyal, 
though  independent,  ally  of  the  Government.  During 
the  whole  of  that  trying  Session  he  consistently  aided 
it  in  its  long  struggle  with  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party 
and   their   Gladstonian   allies,  and  on  every  important 
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occasion    he   was    ready   with   a   powerful   and   cogent 
speech. 

In  the  following  year,  1888,  he  highly  approved  and 
warmly  supported  the  Local  Government  proposal  for 
England,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  his  antecedents. 
This  scheme  must  have  more  than  satisfied  all  his 
aspirations,  but  in  speaking  of  it  outside  the  House 
he  used  one  phrase,  which,  though  he  doubtless  meant 
it  to  be  laudatory,  did  it  as  much  harm  as  good  with 
the  Conservative  Party,  for  he  called  it  "  a  frankly 
democratic  measure,"  and  this  expression  may  have 
made  some  of  them  wince.  What  part  he  took  in  refer- 
ence to  the  appointment  of  the  Parnell  Commission  was 
never  exactly  known,  though  the  Conservatives  were 
disposed  to  point  to  him  as  one  of  the  Unionist  Leaders 
who  advised  this  step. 

His  services  to  the  Unionist  cause  have  been  as 
great  at  various  meetings  in  Great  Britain  as  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  his  utterances  having  had  a  distinct 
effect  on  the  British  public.  He  has  unmercifully  ex- 
posed the  weakness  of  the  Gladstonian  position  respect- 
ing Home  Rule,  and  never  ceases  to  challenge  Gladstone 
to  specify  what  the  principles  of  the  revised  scheme 
would  be,  in  the  event  of  the  Gladstonians  winning  the 
next  General  Election.  He  dwells  on  the  national 
danger  arising  from  such  a  question  being  left  in  un- 
certitude,  and  asks  the  electors  virtually  to  withhold 
confidence  from  Gladstone,  at  least  till  the  intentions 
regarding  Home  Rule  shall  be  revealed.  He  pressed 
this  point  particularly  on  the  Scotch  during  his  tour  in 
Scotland. 

He  originally  began  as  a  somewhat  poor  speaker, 
and  has  gradually  improved  himself,  though,  even  now, 
he  has  no  pretensions  whatever  to  oratorical  grace  or 
rhetorical  diction.  For  all  that,  hardly  any  man  ad- 
dresses the  House  so  effectively  and  in  a  style  and 
manner  so  well  suited  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  that 
assembly.  His  sentences  sometimes  become  too  long, 
but  his  arguments  are  simple,  direct,  terse,  cogent,  and 
vigorous.  He  lays  hold  of  strong  points  that  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  and  drives  them  home.  His  voice  rises, 
and  his  whole  attitude  indicates  an  immense  store  of 
reserve  strength  as  he  warms  with  his  theme,  and  then, 
indeed,  he  deals  sledge-hammer  blows. 
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LETTER  XXXVIII 

Wednesday,  12  May,  1886.— Several  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  last  night,  but  I  remark  only  on 
those  of  note. 

We  had  Pease's  annual  motion  for  the  abolition  of 
Capital  Punishment  for  murder.  After  a  debate,  we 
easily  outvoted  him  by  54.  The  debate  was  protracted 
by  a  discussion  upon  important  amendments  by  Howard 
Vincent  about  the  definition  of  murder,  to  prevent 
people  being  indicted  for  murder,  when  the  killing, 
though  technically  murder,  is  not  so  morally.  Harcourt 
made  a  speech  on  this  subject :  not  at  all  a  strong  one, 
I  thought,  considering  his  antecedents  and  position. 
Frank  Lockwood,  a  Liberal,  made  a  good  speech. 

Afterwards  we  had  a  motion  made  by  G.  C.  Bartley 
about  various  faults  in  the  collection  and  assessment  of 
the  Income  Tax.  He  was  once  one  of  the  organizers  at 
the  Conservative  Headquarters,  and  is  a  strong  man. 
He  speaks  well  and  forcibly,  and  made  out  a  clear  case. 
H.  Fowler,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  replied  in  a  long  and 
interesting  speech,  which  was,  however,  quite  general, 
and  did  not  touch  closely  on  Bartley's  objections.  Then 
Gladstone  came  flitting  in,  showing  his  usual  vigilance 
when  anything  about  revenue  is  on,  and  that  meant 
that  the  Government  would  oppose  the  motion.  The 
Conservative  benches  were  not  very  full  at  the  time,  and 
we  were  in  a  minority  (of  1 1 1)  on  going  to  a  division. 


LETTER  XXXIX 

Wednesday  evening,  12  May,  1886. — This  afternoon  we 
had  two  debates,  which  were  rather  good. 

The  first  was  on  an  Irish  Bill  to  put  the  whole  cost 
of  an  election  on  an  unsuccessful  candidate  who  could  not 
obtain  a  certain  proportion  of  the  votes.  The  object  was 
to  prevent  Loyalist  candidates  from  coming  forward  in 
Nationalist  counties  where  the}'  had  no  chance  of 
success.  The  Bill  had  many  other  provisions  for  re- 
ducing Returning  Officers'  expenses  and  other  charges  ; 
but  the  real  point  was  the  one  I  have  mentioned.  It 
is  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  extinguish  minorities. 
Introduced  by  the  Irish  members,  it  was  supported  by 
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them  and  by  some  English  Radicals.  It  was  ably 
opposed  by  Irish  Loyalist  members,  and  though  the 
Conservatives  had  not  mustered  strong,  still  we  would 
have  defeated  it,  had  not  Morley  behaved  with  culpable 
weakness.  The  Treasury  Bench  was  empty,  and  he 
alone  represented  the  Government.  He,  in  so  many 
words,  condemned  the  proposal,  and  yet  he  said  it  might 
be  modified  in  Committee,  and  the  Government  people 
were  to  vote  for  the  second  reading,  as  the  other  details 
were  good.  In  vain  our  people  pointed  out  that  the 
backbone  of  the  Bill  was  this  very  proposal,  and  that  if 
this  were  bad,  the  Bill  ought  to  be  rejected.  He 
seemed  anxious  anyhow  to  conciliate  the  Irish  ;  and  on 
the  division,  the  Government  people  and  the  Irish  be- 
tween them  succeeded  in  out-voting  (by  118)  the  Con- 
servatives, who  were  scantily  represented.  My  estimate 
of  Morley  as  a  practical  man  never  was  very  high,  and 
this  affair  lowered  it  still  more. 

Then  we  had  a  debate  on  the  Compulsory  Purchase 
of  Land  Compensation  Bill  to  cover  cases  of  land  taken 
up   for   public   purposes.      This  was   promoted   by  the 
English    Radicals.      Harcourt    came   in   and   took   their 
part   in   a   humorous   speech,   such   as  he    knows   how 
to    make,    in    which    respect    he    shines    much    more 
than  when  he  makes  a  serious   speech.     But  he   made 
some    allusions   to   the    claims    of    the    Duke    of  Buc- 
cleuch    in    regard    to    the    Thames     Embankment,    in 
which  he  was  thought  to  have  reflected  very  unfairly 
on  his   Grace,  and   was  well   answered   by  Lord   John 
Manners.     Lord  Randolph  Churchill  also  made  a  short, 
but    clever,    speech.      Several     lawyers     on     our    side 
(G.  B.  Gregory,  F.  Powell,  W.  Tomlinson,  H.  Kimber) 
spoke,  and   it  was   clearly  shown  that  the    Bill  would 
give   powerful    advantages    to   railway   companies   and 
other  corporations  over  small  proprietors  whose  land 
might  be  taken  up.     But  the  Radicals  seemed  to  think 
it   would   give  a  leverage   also  against   the   large   pro- 
prietors, whom  they  detest.     So  they  and  the  Govern- 
ment people  voted  for  this  Bill,  and  the  Irish  went  with 
them.     By  this   time   in   the   afternoon   nearly  half  the 
Conservative    party    had   come    up,    but    that   was   not 
enough  as  against  the  combination    I  have    mentioned 
above,  and  the  majority  against  us  was  ioo     Some  few 
conscientious    Liberals   voted    with    us.     So    here   was 
another  objectionable   measure   advanced   a  stage   this 
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afternoon.  In  neither  case  ought  the  Government  to 
have  yielded.  If  such  measures  were  needed  at  all, 
they  ought  to  have  been  brought  in  by  Government, 
and  not  by  private  members.  But  this  Government  has 
no  moral  power  at  all  over  its  supporters,  and  drifts 
about. 

LETTER  XL 

Friday,  14  May,  1886. — When  I  reached  the  House 
yesterday,  Sir  Henry  James  rose  to  make  his  promised 
speech  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  It  was  finely  delivered, 
voice,  gesture,  manner,  dignified,  yet  effective — rather  an 
academic  and  learned  oration,  perhaps,  as  becomes  a 
great  jurist,  but  still  very  much  suited  to  the  higher 
intelligence  of  the  House,  and  utterly  damaging  to  the 
Government.  Harcourt  tried  to  interrupt  him  once,  but 
he  instantly  answered  by  a  quotation  from  Harcourt's 
own  "  Historicus"  letters,  and  handed  him  the  quotation 
amidst  roars  of  laughter  from  the  Llouse.  Then  Morley 
was  sharply  taken  to  task  for  some  of  his  utterances, 
whereupon  he  interrupted,  and  tried  to  make  out  that  he 
had  said  something  different,  but  his  version  came  to  just 
the  same  thing,  so  he  got  nothing  save  laughter.  James 
throughout  was  much  cheered  by  the  Conservatives, 
though  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  Parnellites,  and 
once  excitedly  by  Parnell  himself.  But  nothing  discon- 
certs an  old  advocate  like  James. 

When  he  sat  down,  Campbell-Bannerman  rose  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  cutting  rather  a  sorry  figure ; 
making,  too,  several  statements  of  a  general  character, 
which  our  men  scornfully  challenged.  His  defence, 
though  vigorous  in  parts,  was  halting  on  the  whole. 
It  was  listened  to  by  a  crowded  House,  because  many 
thought  he  would  announce  that,  after  all,  Gladstone 
had  determined  to  make  concessions  to  Chamberlain. 
So  all,  opponents  as  well  as  friends,  were  in  their  places 
to  see  what  the  announcement  amounted  to.  But 
nothing  whatever  was  announced.  Some  explanations 
only  were  offered  which  made  matters  worse.  He  said, 
among  other  things,  that,  regarding  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, the  Government  would  have  an  open  mind, 
which  we  received  with  scornful  laughter. 

Thus  every  one  felt  that  the  situation  was  unchanged, 
or  perhaps  changed  for  the  worse  for  the  Government, 
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and  members  left  the  House  in  great  numbers.  It  was 
now  past  seven.  Sir  Edward  Clarke  then  rose  on  the  Con- 
servative side  to  continue  the  discussion.  He  did  this  in 
a  well-informed  manner,  challenging  the  Irish  to  explain 
what  they  really  wanted  to  do  if  they  got  the  power, 
going  back  to  Grattan's  Parliament,  and  showing  that 
the  so-called  Irish  Parliament  was  no  Parliament  at  all. 
During  the  dinner  hour,  J.  Redmond  spoke,  I  believe,  in 
a  conciliatory  manner,  which,  in  reference  to  his  former 
utterances,  was  regarded  by  our  men  as  blarney. 

When  I  returned  to  the  House,  Lord  George  Hamilton 
was  speaking  forcibly,  but  not  remarkably.  He  was 
followed  by  Dillon  on  the  Irish  side,  who  also  spoke 
fair ;  but  what  can  we  say  of  them  now,  when  we  re- 
member their  former  speeches  ?  Then  rose  E.  Leatham, 
the  Radical  (John  Bright's  brother-in-law),  who  made  a 
carefully  prepared  and  one  of  the  best  political  speeches 
I  ever  heard.  Every  conceivable  argument  against  the 
Bill  was  stated  with  matchless  force.  I  know  not 
whether  it  has  been  properly  reported  or  if  it  reads  as 
well  as  it  sounded,  but,  as  a  speech  for  the  House,  it  was 
quite  admirable.1 

Henry  James 
( i 886-1 892) 

Henry  James  is  one  of  the  noblest  figures  in  Par- 
liament. He  was  Attorney-General  under  Gladstone's 
Government,  from  1880  to  1885  ;  and  when  Gladstone 
was  forming  another  Government  in  1886  he  was  offered 
the  Lord  Chancellorship.  But  Home  Rule,  though  not 
declared,  was  then  in  the  air  to  his  knowledge,  and  he 
declined  to  join  the  new  Government,  which,  to  a  man 
in  his  position,  was  as  great  a  sacrifice  as  he  could 
possibly  make.  He  had  to  vindicate  his  conduct  to  his 
constituents,  and  affirmed  his  adherence  to  the  Unionist 
cause,  and  thenceforward  became  a  leader  in  the  Unionist 
Party. 

I  first  noticed  him  in  Parliament  during  the  great 
Llome  Rule  debate  in  1886,  when  he  rose  from  the  midst 
of  the  Gladstonian  leaders  to  denounce  their  measure 
unreservedly.     I  had  never  heard  him  speak  before,  and 

1  This  speech  is  reported  at  length  in  Hansard  and  in   The   Times  of  Friday, 
14  May,  1886. 
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I  at  once  perceived  the  classic  excellence  of  his  oratory. 
His  voice,  though  not  powerful  unless  raised  in  fervour, 
is  beautifully  modulated.  Its  tones  are  very  fine  indeed, 
but  sometimes  it  is  dropped  too  much  for  a  noisy, 
restless  assembly  like  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
speech  the  argument  is  sustained  in  lofty  flight, 
prominent  points  being  seized,  and  all  unnecessary 
detail  avoided,  lest  it  should  impede  or  obscure  the 
general  effect.  The  diction  is  not  ornate,  and  the  sen- 
tences are  simple,  and  follow  each  other  in  a  stately 
march.  If  an}'  living  orator  deserves  the  rare  title  of 
majestic,  he  is  the  man.  He  does  not  often  use  meta- 
phor, but  when  he  does,  it  is  with  wondrous  success. 
All  these  qualities  were  displayed  in  his  speech  on 
Home  Rule,  which  embraced  constitutional  principles, 
and  was  kept  throughout  at  a  high  level  of  contro- 
versy. 

I  should  imagine  that  he  is  not  at  all  a  sanguine 
politician,  but  rather  inclined  to  take  a  gloomy  view 
of  situations,  though  on  occasion  he  shows  great  ability 
in  reconciling  various  sets  of  opinions.  He  is  one  of 
those  Unionist  leaders  who  attach  great  importance  to 
the  recent  split  in  the  Irish  Party  by  reason  of  Parnell's 
misconduct,  and  considers  that  the  crisis  among  the 
Nationalists  and  the  spectacle  which  the  Irish  politicians 
are  displaying  show  up  the  British  Home  Rulers  and 
triumphantly  vindicate  the  action  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists. 

(1892-1895) 

Henry  James  has  retained  during  this  Parliament 
much  the  same  position  as  that  which  he  had  previously 
acquired.  He  is  a  potent  force  in  the  Unionist  Party  ; 
his  constitutional  lore  is  admired  ;  his  juristic  judgment 
is  respected  ;  and  his  eloquence  is  well  known  to  be  of 
the  best  order.  His  speeches  are  thoroughly  heard  and 
appreciated  by  all  who  sit  near  him,  but  it  too  often 
happens  that  he  is  imperfectly  audible  elsewhere  ;  and  it 
is  unlucky  that  his  seat  is  so  far  away  from  the  large 
body  of  his  Conservative  friends  who  would  like  to 
support  him  and  take  care  that  he  got  the  best  hearing 
that  could  practically  be  obtained.  His  voice,  manner, 
and  diction  are  still  excellent,  and  may  be  called  beauti- 
ful.    But  unfortunately,   the  refined  and  delicate  timbre 
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of  his  voice  is  not  such  as  to  always  rise  clear  over 
the  multitudinous  sotto  voce  babblement  which  but  too 
often  prevails  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  promoting  subdued 
conversation  which  piano-playing  at  an  evening  party  is 
proverbially  said  to  produce.  In  front  of  him  there  are 
Nationalists  who  rather  rejoice  when  he  is  imperfectly 
heard,  and  around  him  sit  some  Gladstonians  who  seize 
every  legitimate  opportunity  for  interrupting,  because 
his  admirable  arguments  are  naturally  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  them. 

As  regards  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893,  he  declared 
at  the  outset  that  it  should  be  fought  line  by  line  ;  and 
the  hearts  of  the  Gladstonians  must  have  sunk  within 
them  when  they  heard  this.  He  moved  and  fought 
several  amendments  touching  the  liberties  threatened  by 
the  Bill,  with  all  the  weight  of  a  jurist  and  a  lawyer,  as 
well  as  that  of  a  statesman. 


LETTER   XLI 

Saturday,  15  May,  1886. — When  I'got  to  the  House  last 
night  L.  Jennings,  editor  of  the  Croker  Papers,  was  just 
beginning  his  motion  about  Fair  Trade}  He  spoke  very 
well,  and  suitably  too,  according  to  the  style  and  temper 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  this  is  remarkable  for  a 
new  member.  The  arguments  on  his  side  of  that 
question  are  more  plausible  than  sound.  He  was 
seconded  by  Sir  William  Cunliffe  Brooks  (Manchester 
Banker),  who  spoke  very  effectively  in  an  oratorical 
style  and  with  much  gesture,  but  rather  in  an  old- 
fashioned  way  that  is  becoming  obsolete  with  the  rising 
generation.  .So  great  a  monetary  authority  recommend- 
ing Fair  Trade  will  no  doubt  carry  much  weight  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  doubtless  both  speeches  will  arouse 
much  attention  among  working  men.  A.  Baumann,  a 
new  member  and  a  youngish  man,  also  spoke  smartly 
and  well,  with  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  attitude 
historically  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  towards  Free  Trade. 
All  this  was  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House. 

'  The  Fair  Trade  movement  of  1886  was  the  precursor  of  the  Tariff  Reform  of 
the  present  day.  It  proposed  raising  part  of  the  revenue  from  import  duties  to  be 
levied  on  fully  manufactured  foreign  goods  which  entered  into  competition  with 
similar  goods  made  in  Great  Britain, 
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Then  G.  Howell,  a  Labour  representative  (so  called, 
for  he  is  really  a  Trades  Union  agitator),  rose  on  the 
Radical  side,  below  the  gangway,  to  reply.  This  he  did 
badly,  on  the  whole.  He  manipulated  the  statistics  so 
as  to  give  impressions  contrary  to  the  notorious  facts  of 
the  time ;  and  we  were  often  obliged  to  cry  "  No,  No." 
Then  he  introduced  several  objectionable  and  irrelevant 
remarks  about  landed  property,  and  he  made  an  absurd 
attempt  to  show  that  tne  depression  of  trade  is  owing  to 
the  Conservative  party.  Then,  above  the  gangway, 
arose  Samuel  Smith,  Liberal,  a  most  competent  statisti- 
cian and  a  respectable  man,  also  against  Fair  Trade. 

Immediately  after  dinner  I  returned  to  the  House, 
having  been  particularly  warned  to  be  present  in  time 
for  the  Irish  Arms  Bill,  which  was  likely  to  come  on 
before  midnight  and  might  involve  several  embarrassing 
questions.  When  I  got  back,  however,  I  found  the  Fair 
Trade  debate  still  going  on.  Harcourt  was  just  begin- 
ning to  speak,  but  not  well,  with  quips  and  cranks  and 
jokes  on  a  serious  subject,  instead  of  solid  argument. 
Then  Edward  Stanhope  spoke  on  the  Conservative  side, 
advising  Jennings  not  to  go  to  a  division,  which  sugges- 
tion was  accepted. 

Then  S.  Mason  (Scotch  Radical)  made  a  speech  on 
Mining  Royalties,  virtually  attacking  landed  property. 
His  motion,  however,  came  to  nothing.  Thus  the  time 
drew  on  till  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  then  it  was  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  the  Arms  Bill. 

The  House  was  thinly  attended  and  restless  the 
whole  evening,  members  being  occupied  in  conferences 
about  the  anticipations  of  the  Ministerial  crisis  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  next  week.  The  Cabinet  are  said  to 
be  exasperated  against  Chamberlain,  and  the  caucuses 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  are  putting  pressure  on 
the  Liberal  members. 

George  Howell 

(1892-1895) 

Howell  is  a  very  respectable  type  of  Metropolitan 
Radical ;  a  man  of  much  intelligence,  with  a  thoughtful 
and  studious  disposition,  and  a  desire  for  self-improve- 
ment— an  undemonstrative  and  inconspicuous  self-taught 
man  of  some  education  and  quite  free  from  roughness. 
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He  has  acquired  a  fair  amount  of  political  culture  in 
respect  to  domestic  policy,  and  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  most  of  the  topics  which  are  grouped  round  the 
social  and  political  heading  known  as  Labour,  at  which 
he  has  worked  longer  and  harder  than  perhaps  the 
political  world  gives  him  credit  for. 

In  one  matter  he  signalized  himself  some  years  ago. 
He  brought  some  charges  against  certain  persons  who 
had  performed  certain  services  for  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London,  which  were  alleged  to  have  been 
questionable  and  irregular  and  to  have  been  irregularly 
rewarded.  These  charges  he  urged  with  persistency 
and  vehemence,  and  procured  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  of  investigation.  If  the  status  of  the 
City  Corporation  should  hereafter  come  up  for  discussion 
in  the  House,  he  will  prove  an  inveterate  opponent  of 
that  ancient  and  famous  institution. 


LETTER  XLII 

Tuesday  evening,  18  May,  1886. — Some  of  the  news- 
papers say  that  last  night's  debate  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
was  dull.  Such  criticisms  are  superficial.  There  were 
two  speeches  of  an  historical  nature,  both  on  the  Govern- 
ment side ;  one  by  Thorold  Rogers,  an  Oxford  Professor, 
the  other  by  Bryce.  I  may  not  agree  with  either  of  the 
speeches,  but  as  orations  they  were  creditable  to  Parlia- 
ment and  raised  the  character  of  the  debate.  Both,  too, 
were  well  delivered  in  style,  gesture  and  language. 

Rogers  went  into  an  historical  review,  going  back 
before  1782.  He  also  gave  us  a  series  of  quotations  from 
Sheridan,  Canning,  and  many  others,  making  them  out  to 
be  prophecies  of  evil  from  the  Union,  which,  he  said,  had 
been  fulfilled.  I  think,  of  course,  they  have  not  been 
fulfilled ;  but  let  that  pass.  He  wound  up  in  an  im- 
pressive manner,  trying  to  show  that  the  teaching  of 
history  and  the  experience  of  the  century  were  in  favour 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Gladstone  came  in  during  this 
speech,  and  listened  with  evident  satisfaction. 

Bryce  (Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs)  is  a 
traveller  and  a  historian.  His  speech  was  not  strictly 
historical,  but  he  gave  us  an  account  of  the  local  Legisla- 
tures in  Iceland  and  Finland,  as  well  as  in  Austria- 
Hungary;  and  he  compared  our  management  of  Ireland 
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with  the  management  of  Schleswig-Holstein  by  the 
Danes.  All  this  was  learned  and  interesting,  but  the  com- 
parisons were  thought  odious  by  the  Conservatives,  and 
this  part  of  the  speech  was  jeered  at  and  interrupted  a 
good  deal.  Such  analogies  are  undignified  when  applied 
to  a  great  nation  like  ourselves. 

Sir  Richard  Cross  made  a  good  speech,  sound  and 
quite  worthy  of  our  front  bench,  but  not  otherwise 
remarkable.  He  was  followed  by<J.  Stansfeld,  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  a  regular  fighting 
speech,  well  delivered.  He  has  the  oratorical  style  in  a 
high  degree.  He  made  great  capital  out  of  Salisbury's 
speech  to  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associa- 
tions, on  Saturday,  at  St.  James's  Hall  (as  I  hear  others 
have  done),  but  he  twisted  his  meaning,  and  we  replied 
with  a  volley  of  Noes.  He  also  tried  to  answer  Sir 
Henry  James  on  constitutional  points,  most  feebly,  we 
thought ;  and  when  he  vainly  asserted  that  he  had 
disposed  of  James,  we  laughed  at  him  loudly,  whereat 
he  seemed  greatly  aggravated.  He  spoke  con  amore, 
as  an  old  friend  of  Mazzini  and  Orsini.  Another 
strange  speech  was  that  of  A.  W.  Hall,  of  Oxford  : 
able,  but  rather  violent.  It  touched  up  the  Irish  members 
sharply,  from  Parnell  downwards. 

Gladstone  came  flitting  in  and  out,  listening  ner- 
vously to  his  supporters  talking,  sitting  at  times  almost 
alone  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  quite  a  subject  for  an 
historic  picture.  The  prospects  on  our  side  are  not 
improving.  The  debate  will  be  protracted,  and  during 
its  continuance  we  shall  lose  ground,  I  fear. 

James  Bryce 

(1886-1892) 

I  first  met  James  Bryce  in  1880,  as  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  at  Oxford,  but  I  had  often  heard  of  him  before  as 
an  explorer,  and  had  read  with  the  utmost  interest  the 
account  of  his  ascent  of  Mount  Ararat.  I  did  not  see 
him  again  until  the  beginning  of  1886,  when  Gladstone's 
Government  was  formed,  and  he  became  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  was  nothing  particular  to 
be  observed  in  his  proceedings  till  he  made  a  remarkable 
speech  during  the  Home  Rule  debate  in  that  year.     As 
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an  oratorical  effort  it  was  well  worthy  of  notice,  and 
settled  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  speakers  on  his  side 
of  the  House. 

Since  1886  he  has  sat  on  the  front  Opposition  bench, 
and  has  chiefly  occupied  himself  with  the  foreign  and 
colonial  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  legion,  and  as 
regards  imperial  interests,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  has 
played  a  very  useful  part.  Though  nominally  speaking 
for  the  cause  of  universal  peace,  non-intervention  and  so 
forth,  he  has  really  been  chiding  the  Government  for 
supineness  in  foreign  policy,  and  has,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, been  urging  imperialism  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term.  This  is  an  amusing  instance  of  the  exigencies 
of  Opposition.  Fault  somehow  must  be  found,  and  since 
the  circumstances  have  been  such  that  complaint  could 
be  made  to  appear  plausible  only  by  insisting  on  much 
more  being  done  than  the  Government  was  actually 
doing,  it  must  be  spurred  on,  and  an  imperialistic  policy 
virtually  advocated.  So  consistently  has  this  plan  been 
followed  by  Bryce  that  I  have  often  heard  him  recom- 
mend an  almost  aggressive  attitude.  Personally,  I 
agree  with  him  on  the  principle,  only  I  am  diverted  at 
hearing  such  things  recommended  by  him  and  his  friends. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  such 
sound  doctrine  preached  by  the  very  last  man  from 
whom  one  would  have  expected  it.  Illustration  of  this 
might  be  found  in  his  speeches  referring  to  the  French 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  Australian  interests  in  the  Fiji 
Archipelago,  Germany  in  the  Samoa  group  of  islands, 
Turkey  in  Armenia,  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople,  the 
Anglo-German  Agreement  for  Eastern  Africa.  He  has 
been  particularly  vehement  respecting  the  events  in 
Armenia  and  the  Turkish  misdeeds  in  that  quarter. 
He  criticized  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  exhaustively, 
the  only  inference  that  I  could  draw  being  that  England 
ought  to  have  demanded  much  more  than  she  got  in 
Africa,  although  she  certainly  gets  a  great  deal. 

Apart  from  foreign  policy,  he  has  more  than  once 
interested  himself  in  the  procedure  of  the  House  in 
respect  of  legislation  promoted  or  introduced  by  private 
members,  and  in  all  such  matters  his  opinion  justly 
carries  weight.  As  a  parliamentary  figure,  he  cannot 
but  be  regarded  in  reference  to  literature.  As  the  his- 
torian of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  recently  as  the 
exponent  of  all  the  complex  conditions  of  the  United 
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States,  he  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  a  speaker  I  should 
think  he  would  be  too  didactic  for  platforms ;  and  even 
in  the  House  his  speeches  remind  one  somewhat  of 
University  lectures.  For  all  that,  however,  they  are 
really  well-informed  orations,  well-delivered,  with  a  fair 
voice  and  a  competent  manner. 

During  1891  his  position  in  his  party  gradually  but 
perceptibly  rose,  and  his  elevation  to  Cabinet  rank  in 
1892  was  no  more  than  was  generally  expected. 
But  there  was  surprise  at  his  being  entrusted  with  so 
light  an  office  as  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

LETTER  XLIII 

Wednesday,  19  May,  1886. — Last  evening's  debate  on 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  opened  by  Shaw  Lefevre  in 
another  speech  of  the  historical  kind,  well  thought  out  and 
put  together,  though  not  eloquently  delivered.  I  did  not 
agree  with  the  speech,  but  it  varied  the  character  of  the 
debate.  Another  of  the  same  style  and  stamp  was  that 
of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  which  related  more  to  the  political 
economy  of  Ireland  than  anything  else.  It  was  well  put 
together,  but  not  well  delivered  ;  competent  enough  and 
hearable,  but  not  eloquent.  In  neither  of  these  speeches 
was  the  delivery  good,  whereas  in  the  two  speeches  of 
the  previous  evening  by  Thorold  Rogers  and  Bryce,  the 
delivery  was  eloquent.  All  told,  the  four  speeches, 
Thorold  Rogers,  Bryce,  Lefevre,  Playfair,  were  superior 
performances,  quite  worthy  of  a  British  Senate.  They 
may  not  all  produce  conviction  in  us,  but  they  were 
distinctly  creditable  to  the  Government.  Perhaps  they 
may  not  be  speeches  that  catch  votes  in  the  House;  but 
in  so  far  as  they  may  be  read  out  of  doors  in  reports, 
they  are  calculated  to  affect  public  opinion. 

Labouchere  made  a  characteristically  humorous 
speech,  too  long  no  doubt,  but  still  it  held  the  House  for 
an  hour  and  three  quarters,  trenching  even  on  the  dinner 
hour.  The  personalities  in  regard  to  Lord  Hartington, 
Chamberlain,  and  Goschen  were  most  amusing,  though 
disapproved  by  the  Conservatives,  and  were  also  damag- 
ing to  the  Liberal  cause.  He  still  tries  to  get  Gladstone 
to  cave  in  by  some  means  or  other. 

Chaplin    made    a    rattling    party    speech,    capitally 
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delivered  and  very  personal  to  Gladstone,  who  got  up 
and  walked  out  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  the  severest  mode 
of  indicating  disapproval.  T.  D.  Sullivan  (the  Mayor  of 
Dublin)  came  out  with  a  very  Irish  speech,  conciliatory 
in  some  respects  to  England,  but,  after  all  they  have  said 
elsewhere,  the  Conservatives  seem  disinclined  to  accept 
any  loyal  assurances  which  Irish  members  may  now  give 
in  the  House.  A  rather  "  Boanerges  "  speech  on  our 
side  was  made  by  R.  VV.  Hanbury.  The  evening's  debate 
was  finished  by  Arthur  Elliot,  who  is  a  Unionist  Liberal, 
and  one  of  the  nicest  men  in  the  House.  He  spoke 
without  any  attempt  at  eloquence,  but  in  the  most 
natural  manner.  Few  men  have  a  better  style  of  address- 
ing the  House. 

Our  hearts  sank  within  us  when  Gladstone  said  that 
the  debate  may  extend  for  several  days  after  the  present 
week.  It  was  adjourned  at  12.30,  and  then  we  had  to 
stay  till  2.30  to  try  and  save  the  Government  from  being 
defeated  in  two  small  affairs,  about  ratepayers  appointing 
the  trustees  to  local  charities,  and  amending  the  con- 
veyancing law  of  Scotland.  But  in  vain.  As  has  so 
often  happened  before,  the  Government  was  left  in  the 
lurch  by  their  own  supporters  to  battle  unsupported  with 
the  Radicals  and  Irish  combined.  Some  Conservatives 
stayed,  I  among  them,  but  we  went  twice  into  the  lobby 
with  the  Ministers,  only  to  be  defeated  by  majorities  of 
14  and  27. 

LETTER  XLIV 

Wednesday,  19  May,  1886. — To-day's  afternoon  sitting 
has  not  been  eventful.  We  began  by  a  debate  regarding 
the  election  of  Irish  Poor  Lazv  Guardians  with  two 
characteristic  Irish  speakers  (E.  Harrington  and  Dwyer 
Gray).  Then  King-Harman,  the  well-known  Irish  Con- 
servative, spoke  well  and  quietly.  Morley  also  spoke 
well  enough.  But  the  debate  was  for  a  short  time 
rendered  a  little  unpleasant  by  the  utterances  of  two 
English  Radical  county  members  (Captain  E.  H.  Verney 
and  T.  Coote,  junr.).  It  really  was  quite  horrid  to  hear 
them  talk,  and  it  opened  one's  eyes  as  to  the  stamp  of 
men  that  are  sometimes  returned  for  counties  by  the 
agricultural  vote,  under  the  new  franchise.  The  Con- 
servatives divided  unsuccessfully  against  the  Government 
and  the  Irish  combined  (majority  98). 
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Arch  made  a  short  speech  of  six  minutes.  I  heard 
only  a  bit  of  it,  but  he  evidently  talked  without  effect  on 
the  House,  giving  personal  particulars  of  his  father,  with 
some  reference  to  the  workhouse.  This  confirms  what  I 
mentioned  in  a  former  letter  some  time  ago. 


LETTER   XLV 

Friday,  21  May,  1886. — Last  night  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  proceedings  were  very  unsatisfactory,  more 
so  than  on  any  night  this  season.  We  began  with  the 
second  reading  of  the  Irish  Arms  Bill,  for  renewing  the 
Act  which  enables  the  Government  to  restrict  the  impor- 
tation and  carrying  of  arms  and  to  search  for  them. 
Morley  moved  the  second  reading  in  a  speech  which  was 
reasonable  enough.  He  was  followed  by  Parnell  in  a 
thoroughly  nasty  speech,  which  unfortunately  gave  the 
cue  to  his  party.  The  gist  of  it  was  that  the  measure  was 
needed,  not  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Nationalist 
Irish,  but  on  account  of  the  bellicose  proceedings,  attitude 
and  utterances  of  the  Orangemen  and  Ulstermen.  Then 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  rose  and  took  the  opportunity 
of  answering  most  pointedly  the  attack  made  upon  him 
about  inciting  Ulster  to  fight.1  He  included  in  these 
attacks  the  speech  made  last  week  (13  May)  by  Sir  Henry 
James,  which  Lord  Randolph  regarded  as  an  attack  on 
himself.  Churchill's  speech  was  deeply  regretted  by 
many  Conservatives,  first  on  account  of  the  doctrine 
as  to  justification  of  rebellion  which  it  embodied,  and  also 
because  it  made  a  breach  with  James,  one  of  the  very 
men  whom  we  wish  to  keep  with  us.  James  took  it  well, 
and  answered  in  a  dignified  and  conciliatory  manner, 
producing  a  favourable  impression  on  the  Conservative 
side.  We  were  at  first  afraid  that  this  episode  would 
alienate  many  Liberals,  but  on  inquiry  I  find  that  it  has 
done  no  real  harm  and  has  not  lost  us  any  votes  actually. 

The  Arms  Bill  debate  went  on  with  a  regular  string 
of  recrimination,  the  evil-speaking  chiefly  from  the  Irish 
benches,  Healy  being  amusingly  conspicuous.  Their 
bitterness  against  the  Orangemen  and  Ulstermen  is 
something  inconceivable.     Scorn  and  hatred  breathe  in 

1  On  22  February  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  visited  Belfast  and  made  a  long 
speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  used  the  celebrated  phrase,  "  Ulster  will  fight 
and  Ulster  will  be  right." 
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every  speech  on  the  Irish  side,  and  I  got  quite  sick  of  the 
reiteration  of  abuse.  Of  course  there  was  some  recrimi- 
nation on  the  other  side,  but  the  Orange  members  were 
much  more  moderate,  and  one  of  them  (J.  H.  Haslett) 
particularly  spoke  in  a  gentlemanly  manner.  This 
miserable  exhibition  went  on  till  midnight,  greatly 
lowering  the  Irish  members  in  my  estimation.  Though 
they  would  not  support  the  Bill  and  must  vote  against 
it  on  division,  yet  they  said  that  they  did  not  much  care 
about  it.  Why  then  they  insisted  on  protracting  this 
wretched  debate  I  cannot  imagine.  I  suppose  the 
Orangemen  must  have  given  them  some  provocation 
which  we  English  members  do  not  perceive.  The 
second  reading  was  then  carried  (majority  214). 

After  midnight  we  had  a  repetition  of  the  old  story. 
The  Radicals  had  some  smaller  measures  to  support  or 
oppose,  in  both  cases  as  against  the  Government  and 
Conservative  principle.  The  Liberals  proper  were 
absent.  A  certain  number  of  Conservatives  consented 
to  sit  up  to  a  late  hour  for  defence  of  the  right.  But  the 
Irish  stayed  in  full  numbers  to  help  the  Radicals,  not  out 
of  any  regard  for  the  measures,  but  in  return,  avowedly, 
for  the  help  given  by  the  Radicals  in  respect  to  Gladstone's 
Irish  Policy.  In  a  thin  House,  between  one  and  two  in 
the  morning,  the  Irish  contingent  carried  the  day,  and 
that  morning  I  marched  to  defeat  in  the  lobby  with  the 
Liberals  on  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn's  Cornish  and  Devon 
Mining  Leases  Bill  which  we  lost  by  three. 


LETTER  XLVI 

Saturday,  22  May,  1886. — When  I  entered  the  House 
last  evening,  I  found  Hicks  Beach  thumbscrewing  Glad- 
stone about  expediting  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Both  Lord 
Hartington  and  Chamberlain  tried  to  support  the  interro- 
gation, but  the  Speaker  stopped  them  both,  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  many  members.  Gladstone  gave  a 
characteristic  reply,  which  virtually  put  us  off  till 
Monday. 

Then  Justin  McCarthy  continued  the  debate  in  a 
speech  which  I  admired  greatly,  however  much  I  might 
disagree  with  it.  It  was  cultured,  witty,  a  little  too 
literary  perhaps  for  the  House  of  Commons,  but  still  well 
prepared  and  well  delivered,  and  quite  free  from  the  faults 
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which  disfigure  most  of  the  speeches  from  the  Irish 
benches.  As  a  performance,  it  was  very  well  worth 
hearing.  It  certainly  indicated  a  great  increase  of  confi- 
dence among  the  Irish  members  regarding  the  result. 
It  appealed  to  Gladstone  not  to  concede  any  more  and 
not  to  yield.  1  watched  Gladstone  all  through  this,  and 
he  seemed  to  assent.  After  this,  from  the  Liberal  benches, 
right  behind  the  Treasury  Bench,  rose  R.  Finlay,  a  Scotch 
barrister,  who  delivered  perhaps  the  most  forcible  speech 
yet  made  during  the  whole  discussion.  He  demolished 
the  arguments  whereby  Stansfeld,  Bryce,  and  others  had, 
during  the  week,  attempted  to  answer  Sir  Henry  James. 
This,  no  doubt,  as  an  argumentative  constitutional  speech, 
was  most  effective,  and  calculated  to  attract  votes. 

Re-entering  the  House  later  in  the  evening,  I  found 
Major  Saunderson,  the  great  Ulster  orator,  addressing  the 
members.  1  sat  next  to  him,  that  being  the  only  vacant 
place  at  the  moment,  and  his  animated  gestures  constantly 
brought  his  clenched  hand  close  to  my  face  ;  and  once  he 
actually  knocked  my  hat  off.  He  spoke  very  effectively, 
but  rather  too  much  in  the  platform  style  for  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  taunted  the  Irish  members  with  being- 
paid  and  sustained  in  their  places  b}'  American  funds. 
This  set  them  into  a  fury,  and  one  of  them  (W.  O'Brien) 
declared  it  was  false,  which  of  course  brought  on  a  cry 
of  "  Order,"  and  he  had  by  the  Speaker's  command  to 
withdraw  the  expression  at  once.  Saunderson's  oration 
was  what  is  called  a  fighting  speech. 

After  midnight  the  debate  was  adjourned,  and  wre  had 
a  discussion  on  Chaplin's  Allotments  Bill,  in  which  Arch 
made  an  absurd  display.  He  evidently  is  not  accustomed 
to  read  Bills  before  a  Legislature.  He  got  confused  and 
made  no  end  of  mistakes  as  he  read.  At  last,  in  a  rage, 
he  threw  the  Bill  down  and  declared  that  it  was  an  insult 
to  his  class,  which  provoked  roars  of  laughter.  He  really 
has  not  education  enough  for  the  position  in  which  his 
constituents  have  placed  him.  We  did  some  other 
business,  and  rose  at  1.45  a.m. 

Justin  McCarthy 

(1886-1892) 

I   first   heard   Justin    McCarthy   on    the   election    ol 
Arthur  Peel  as  Speaker,  in  January  1886,  when  he  was 
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obliged  by  party  obligations  to  make  a  mild  protest 
against  it,  which  he  did  in  a  dignified  manner.  I  had 
heard  him  speak  before  at  public  dinners,  and  had  some 
acquaintance  with  his  so-called  history  of  England  during 
the  present  generation.  I  observed  him  afterwards 
during  the  great  Home  Rule  debate  of  the  following 
spring.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  cultured  and 
quiet  than  the  majority  of  his  Parnellite  comrades,  as 
might  be  expected,  since  he  was  brought  up  to  jour- 
nalistic literature,  and  for  many  years  was  a  reporter  for 
one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  graceful  and  accomplished  writer. 
Therefore,  1  was  not  surprised  to  hear  him  put  the  Home 
Rule  case  in  an  interesting  manner.  He  evidently  is 
one  of  the  good  speakers  in  the  House,  and  clothes  his 
opinions  in  literary  language.  A  set  speech  from  him 
is  always  worth  hearing.  His  delivery  and  diction 
are  good ;  but  his  figure  is  not  imposing,  and  his  voice, 
though  well  enough,  is  wanting  somewhat  in  strength. 
He  seems  so  mild  that  one  can  scarcely  imagine  his 
being  actively  engaged  in  turbulent  Parnellite  movements. 
Lately  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  his 
political  dream,  owing  to  the  embarrassments  in  which 
Parnell  has  become  involved.  McCarthy  was  long  Vice- 
Chairman  under  Parnell  of  the  Irish  Party,  but  no  one 
looked  on  him  as  a  man  to  take  up  the  mantle  in  case 
Parnell  should  from  any  cause  be  divested  of  it.  When, 
however,  the  stormy  and  protracted  meetings  of  the  Irish 
Party  took  place,  during  the  short  sitting  before  Christmas 
of  1890,  McCarthy  so  steered  through  the  breakers  of  that 
debate,  that  he  obtained  a  leading  position  and  was  elected 
Chairman  by  the  majority,  after  the  deposition  of  Parnell. 
This  was  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  when  the  House 
met  on  the  following  Monday,  he  took  his  place  as  the 
new  Leader  as  if  to  the  manner  born,  and  instantly 
moved  certain  party  motions  with  all  the  air  of  estab- 
lished authority.  Probably  his  parliamentary  comrades 
have  given  him  this  elevation  on  account  of  negative 
rather  than  of  positive  qualifications.  He  is  by  no  means 
equal  in  forcefulness  and  aptitude  for  public  affairs  to 
several  men  in  his  Party  who  could  readily  be  mentioned, 
but  he  is  a  quiet  and  safe  man,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
by  externals.  He  rouses  no  animosity,  excites  no 
jealousy,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Conservatives  as  the 
most  respectable  man  among  the  Irish  members.     There 
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would  be  more  confidence  in  his  leadership  if  he  had 
shown  himself  capable  of  controlling  the  many  self- 
willed  and  turbulent  men  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  his 
so-called  followers.  Meanwhile,  though  the  leader  of 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  parliamentary  party,  he  is  no 
longer  a  Parnellite.  Indeed,  he  and  his  friends  for  the 
nonce  acknowledge  the  name  of  Anti-Parnellite,  and  as 
such  have  won  the  first  two  pitched  battles  with  Parnell, 
one  inside,  the  other  outside  Parliament. 


LETTER    XLVII 

Tuesday,  25  May,  1886. — Yesterday  evening  I  got  to 
the  House  by  five  o'clock.  Just  then  Gladstone  was 
rising  to  give  us  his  promised  explanation  about  the 
termination  of  the  debate  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  But  he 
said  he  could  not  fulfil  the  promise  and  could  tell  us 
nothing.  He  wrapped  up  this  meaning,  too,  in  language 
which  rather  encouraged  his  followers  to  protract  the 
debate.  In  vain  did  Hicks  Beach  try  to  screw  him,  but 
nothing  could  be  extracted. 

Then  we  went  into  Supply  at  half-past  five,  which  is 
nominally  financial  business,  but  while  voting  money, 
not  the  least  attention  is  given  to  finance.  Instead  of 
that,  opportunity  is  taken  to  ventilate  grievances  in 
connexion  with  the  branch  or  department  for  which 
the  money  is  voted.  We  had  two  divisions,  one  about 
secret  service,  the  other  about  the  telegraph  grant.  In 
both  cases  the  Conservatives  voted  with  the  Government 
and  had  large  majorities  (275  and  62)  over  the  malcontents, 
chiefly  Radicals  and  Irish. 

Shortly  after  midnight  there  was  a  sharp  skirmish 
between  the  two  front  benches  about  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  allowing  the  House  to  be  counted  out  on 
the  7th  May,  because,  had  the  House  sat  its  full  time  that 
evening,  all  this  Supply  business  would  have  been  done. 
I  was  delighted  to  see  the  Government  brought  to  book 
and  duly  reproached  by  St.  John  Brodrick  and  Hicks 
Beach. 

LETTER    XLVII  I 

Wednesday,  26  May,  1886. — The  proceedings  of  yester- 
day evening  began   in  a  lively  way  with  Labouchere's 
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humorous  speech  proposing  the  adjournment  over 
to-day  for  the  Derby,  which  was  easily  carried  by  a 
combination  of  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  though  it  is 
wonderful  that  150  Radicals  should  have  voted  against  it. 

Then  the  Home  Rule  Bill  debate  was  resumed  by  Lord 
Lymington  (scion  of  the  House  of  Portsmouth)  who 
spoke  from  the  Liberal  benches  against  the  Bill  fairly 
well.  Then  came  Sir  Charles  Russell,  the  Attorney- 
General,  who,  instead  of  giving  us  solid  argument, 
addressed  us  just  as  if  we  had  been  a  jury  on  a  large 
scale.  Towards  the  end  of  the  speech  there  was  no  end 
of  hits  and  sallies,  and  some  of  the  quotations  provoked 
roars  of  laughter.  The  gestures  and  intonation  were 
very  good.     The  effect  was  probably  nil. 

He  was  followed  by  J.  Westlake,  who  was  under  much 
disadvantage,  speaking  so  near  the  dinner  hour.  How- 
ever, he  made  a  really  valuable  speech  intellectually,  and 
full  of  sound  argument  against  the  Bill.  Gladstone  in 
vain  tried  to  interrupt  and  confound  him  once  or  twice. 
So  did  Morley.  But  Westlake  went  on  capitally.  His 
delivery,  though  competent,  was  not  very  good,  and  he 
seemed  at  times  a  little  nervous.  Still,  it  was  a  per- 
formance really  worth  hearing.  Next  there  came  a 
Labour  representative  from  the  north,  named  Fenwick, 
with  rough  pronunciation.  There  was  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  speech  ;  but  it  was  interesting  as  coming 
from  him.  He  urged  the  Government  to  stick  to  their 
measure  and  stand  firm.  Gladstone  came  in  to  listen  to 
him. 

Then  Trevelyan  rose  to  make  a  big  speech,  which  he 
did  well,  laying  great  stress  on  the  financial  dangers  of 
the  Irish  policy,  and  reiterating  the  objections  which  he 
affirmed  had  not  yet  been  answered  by  the  Treasury 
Bench.  He  exposed  the  real  motives  and  intentions  of 
the  Parnellites  and  had  a  successful  passage  of  arms 
with  Parnell  himself.  He  was  followed  by  Healy,  who 
went  on  for  forty-five  minutes  in  a  strain  of  rhetoric, 
cynicism,  and  sarcasm :  wonderful  as  a  performance, 
but  containing  no  argument  whatever.  It  is  well  worth 
while  to  hear  this  kind  of  thing  once  or  twice  in  a 
way.  But  I  have  heard  him  often  before,  and  when, 
after  forty-five  minutes,  he  began  on  the  threadbare 
topic  of  Ulster,  I  left  the  House  and  entered  the  lobby 
in  order  to  exchange  ideas  with  Radical  acquaintances 
about  the  situation. 
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Charles  Fenwick 

(1892-1895) 

Fenwick  is  an  exact  representative  of  the  Labour  Party, 
having  been  really  a  working  collier.  He  cannot  be 
called  an  educated  man,  in  that  respect  differing  from 
the  so-called  Labour  members.  But  as  he  has  been  an 
organizer  of  Trades  Unions  and  Secretary  to  Congresses, 
and  acted  in  other  capacities  of  a  like  nature,  he  has 
acquired  a  correct  mode  of  speech  and  a  practical  educa- 
tion in  dealing  with  affairs  in  and  out  of  the  House  that 
redounds  to  his  credit,  considering  the  limited  oppor- 
tunities which  he  originally  had.  He  has  a  square, 
strong  frame,  a  massive  head,  a  bass  voice,  and  im- 
perturbable nerve  and  presence  of  mind.  Though 
forceful  in  argument,  he  has  never  advocated  class 
interests  in  any  violent  way,  and  he  has  often  left  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the 
House.  So  far,  he  has  done  good  to  the  cause  which  he 
is  sent  to  Parliament  to  represent. 

LETTER   XLIX 

Friday,  28  May,  1886. — Yesterday  I  managed  to  hear 
the  questions  put  to  Gladstone  as  to  what  he  had  been 
saying  at  the  meeting  of  his  supporters  just  held  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  In  vain  did  Hicks  Beach  try  to  get 
something  definite  out  of  him.  Mental  habits  seem  to 
render  him  incapable  of  answering  a  plain  question  in  a 
plain  manner.  Hicks  Beach,  however,  cross-questioned 
him  well,  and  the  fencing  was  very  neat  indeed  and  well 
worth  hearing.  Gladstone  seemed  to  be  in  better  spirits 
than  I  have  ever  seen  him  this  year,  and  was  in  good 
form.  He  parried  the  questions  in  a  courteous  way,  and 
for  any  stranger  who  wished  to  see  him  at  his  best  in 
these  his  latter  days,  that  was  the  moment.  I  infer  that 
he  thinks  he  has  squared  dissentients  by  the  Foreign 
Office  meeting. 

I  arranged  with  the  Whips  to  pair  me  till  seven  o'clock, 
when  I  found  that  the  Irish  Arms  Bill  had  got  into 
Committee.  The  debate  consisted  of  a  series  of  bad 
speeches  from  the  Irish  benches,  with  good  replies  from 
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John  Morley,  interspersed  with  an  occasional  speech 
from  some  English  Radical.  By  bad,  I  mean  that  the 
Irish  speeches  were  nothing  more  than  verbose  and 
windy  repetitions  of  their  charges  against  the  Orange 
party,  reflections  on  the  Orange  magistracy,  and  so  on. 
Not  one  of  the  Orange  members  present  deigned  to  give 
any  reply,  and  so  the  Irish  had  the  talk  all  to  themselves. 
The  House  was  always  very  thin,  and  sometimes  almost 
empty.  In  fact,  every  one  knew  that  this  Bill  would 
have  to  pass  through  Committee  by  midnight,  and  after 
all  the  Irish  talk,  it  did  pass  without  division  by  12.30, 
and  by  one  o'clock  the  House  adjourned. 

The  members  in  truth  were  all  agog  to  consider  what 
will  be  the  consequences  of  Gladstone's  new  manoeuvre.1 
Both  Harrington  and  Chamberlain  were  in  the  House 
about  five,  but  said  nothing.  Some  Irish  members  spoke 
in  a  disparaging  and  ungrateful  way  of  Gladstone  in  the 
lobby.  They  are  much  more  confident  than  they  were. 
The  Government  Whips  were  in  better  spirits  because 
the  Foreign  Office  speech  evoked  expressions  of  support 
from  followers  like  L.  L.  Dillwyn  and  S.  Whitbread  ;  but 
they  did  not  venture  to  estimate  more  than  a  very 
narrow  majority  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill. 


LETTER    L 

Saturday,  29  May,  1886. — On  arriving  at  the  House  of 
Commons  last  night,  I  found  that  Hicks  Beach  having, 
in  forceful  and  spirited  terms,  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate,  Gladstone  was  replying  in  his  most  leonine 
and  heroic  tones,  with  all  his  old  histrionic  gesticulation. 
Our  Conservative  counter-demonstrations  roused  him 
further,  and  his  voice  being  drowned  in  our  ironical 
cheers  and  laughter,  he  would  turn  his  back  on  us  and 
address  himself  to  his  immediate  supporters,  so  that 
sometimes  we  could  only  see  his  gestures  without 
hearing  his  words. 

1  The  points  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  27th  were 
to  pass  the  principle  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  at  the  second  reading,  to  amend  the 
details  in  Committee,  and  to  treat  the  Home  Rule  and  Land  Purchase  Bills  as 
separate  propositions.  He  thus  hoped  to  win  back  waverers  to  his  Party  ;  but 
the  manoeuvre  failed  because  the  impression  given  was  that  the  House  was  being 
asked  to  pass  a  mere  abstract  resolution  on  Home  Rule. 
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Churchill  rejoined,  attacking  him  in  the  most  racy 
manner.  So  far,  however,  nothing  material  was  ex- 
tracted as  to  the  intentions  of  Government.  After  this 
Hartington  rose,  and  without  any  attempt  at  sarcasm  or 
imagery,  tackled  Gladstone  in  the  most  grave  and  sober 
tones.  "  Then,  at  last,  Gladstone  did  declare  his  inten- 
tion of  proroguing  the  House  after  the  second  reading 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill;  and  so  the  object  in  proposing 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate  was  gained.  Finally  we 
proposed  to  withdraw  the  motion  for  adjournment,  but 
this  was  not  allowed,  and  the  Gladstonians  and  Irish 
compelled  us  to  divide,  whereupon  we  voted  with  the 
Government  and  so  disappointed  them.  The  motion  for 
adjournment  being  thus  lost  (by  404  out  of  405),  the 
debate  went  on. 

It  was  resumed  by  J.  Rigby,  a  barrister,  in  a  well- 
delivered  but  rather  pompous  speech,  defending  the  Bill 
and  vainly  endeavouring  to  answer  the  lawyers,  Henry 
James,  R.  Finlay,  and  J.  Westlake,  who  had  spoken 
against  the  Bill.  This  brought  us  to  near  eight  o'clock. 
Then  E.  W.  Beckett,  a  Conservative,  spoke.  He  is  a 
young  member,  but  his  speech  was  witty,  sparkling, 
cultured,  and  clever  altogether.  At  that  particular  hour, 
it  was  delivered  to  a  very  thin  House. 

I  went  to  get  a  little  refreshment,  and  on  returning, 
I  found  Hayes  Fisher  rising  to  address  the  House.  This 
he  did  in  a  smart,  clever,  and  witty  manner,  telling  the 
Irish  members  a  great  many  salutary  truths.  He  was 
followed,  as  a  contrast,  by  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland 
in  the  speech  of  a  heavy  father.  Then  came  a  re- 
markable young  Irish  member,  Sir  T.  Esmonde,  a 
good-looking  man  with  a  mellifluous  voice,  descanting 
on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  He  is  very  different  from 
his  comrades  on  the  Irish  benches,  in  appearance, 
manners,  and  diction.  Afterwards  came  a  big  gun  on 
our  side,  Sir  R.  Webster,  late  Attorney-General.  He 
tried  to  show  that  the  replies  given  from  the  Treasury 
Bench  by  Stansfeld  and  Bryce  to  Sir  Henry  James 
were  futile. 

It  being  now  past  midnight,  we  proceeded  to  other 
business,  read  the  Irish  Arms  Bill  a  third  time,  after  a 
division  (majority  91),  and  then  advanced  other  minor 
Bills  a  stage,  and  so  on  till  1.30,  and  then  to  rest. 
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Arthur  Herbert  Dyke  Acland 
(1886-1892) 

Arthur  Acland,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  is 
the  type  of  a  benevolent  and  somewhat  sentimental 
Radical.  He  comes  of  a  specially  political  family, 
some  members  of  which  have  been  honourably  dis- 
tinguished. He  resigned  Holy  Orders  with  a  view 
of  entering  Parliament,  or,  at  all  events,  to  further 
secular  measures  of  social  improvement  and  enlighten- 
ment. He  is  a  small  man  of  nervous  temperament, 
but  a  good  and  fluent  speaker,  with  a  strong  voice. 
He  is  disposed  to  come  forward  with  resolutions  and 
motions  and  to  take  part  in  debates,  when  he  can  usually 
command  attention,  as  he  is  known  to  have  studied  the 
subjects  on  which  he  addresses  the  House.  He  advocates 
measures  for  improving  the  towns  and  the  urban 
population,  but  his  speciality  is  the  country,  the  lesser 
towns,  villages,  and  rural  localities.  Apparently  he  aims 
at  making  every  village  a  bucolic  paradise  and  a  centre 
of  self-improvement.  If  these  views  are  somewhat 
Utopian,  they  are  advanced  with  earnestness  and 
sincerity. 

In  the  years  1891  and  1892  I  saw  much  of  him  in 
respect  to  large  educational  matters,  and  was  impressed 
by  the  keen  knowledge  and  ability  he  showed  in  these 
subjects.  Some  of  the  senior  men  on  his  side,  as  Lyon 
Playfair  and  Mundella,  may  have  equalled  him  in  know- 
ledge or  surpassed  him  in  intelligence,  but  of  the  younger 
or  rising  men,  he  was  out  and  out  the  best  on  his  side. 
It  was  therefore  expected  that  the  Gladstonian  Govern- 
ment would  avail  itself  of  his  services  in  some  educational 
capacity.  But  when,  besides  becoming  Vice-President 
of  the  Council,  or  virtually  Education  Minister,  he  was 
placed  in  the  Cabinet,  there  was  surprise  second  only  to 
that  caused  by  the  sudden  elevation  of  Asquith. 

William  Hayes  Fisher 
(1892-1895) 

Hayes  Fisher  has  heretofore  been  reckoned  as  a 
promising  junior,  and  in  the  last  Parliament  he  acted  as 
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parliamentary  private  secretary  to  one  of  the  Ministers. 
Inside  the  House  he  is  a  pleasant  associate  and  a  good 
companion  ;  outside,  he  is  fond  of  Party  organization, 
not  only  for  electioneering  purposes,  but  also  for  keep- 
ing main  principles  before  the  eyes  both  of  candidates 
and  electors. 

He  is  a  man  of  loyal  and  patriotic  ideas,  and  a  good 
speaker,  with  a  general  knowledge  of  affairs  and  much 
special  knowledge  of  Ireland.  He  is  a  Metropolitan 
member,  and  is  master  of  the  parochial  and  other  local 
interests  of  London  generally.  When  the  Bill  for  the 
so-called  equalization  of  London  rating  was  before  the 
House,  he  attended  in  his  place  assiduously  and  set  an 
example  which  might  have  been  more  generally  followed. 


LETTER   LI 

Monday,  31  May,  1886. — Important  news  came  to- 
night, that  the  Chamberlainites'  meeting  of  some  50 
members,  held  in  one  of  the  Committee  rooms,  decided 
about  six  o'clock  to  vote  against  a  second  reading  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill.  If  this  really  comes  off,  it  brings 
the  Unionist  Liberal  total  to  ninety-five  or  ninety  at 
lowest,  which  would  beat  the  Government  decisively. 
Of  course  the  total  might  rise  higher  still.  This  is  the 
common  talk  of  the  whole  House,  and  the  Government 
is  looked  upon  as  doomed.  If  this  be  so,  we  must  be 
thankful  indeed  that  the  faithful  Commons  will  do  their 
duty.  It  brings  dissolution  perceptibly  nearer.  They 
say  the  division  will  be  on  Thursday,  but  the  Irish  may, 
if  they  like,  protract  the  debate  beyond  that  day. 


LETTER   LII 

Tuesday,  1  June,  1886. — I  wrote  last  night  a  brief 
account  of  the  commotion  in  the  dovecots  caused  by  the 
meeting  of  Chamberlain's  supporters.  I  have  now  to 
recount  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  that  evening 
(Monday,  31  May).  We  began  with  a  debate  about  the 
Municipal  Franchise  in  Belfast,  with  reference  to  main 
drainage  works  wanted  there. 

The    big    debate    was    then    resumed    on   the   Home 
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Rule  Bill  by  H.  Fowler  (Secretary  to  the  Treasury). 
There  was  not  much  legal  argument,  or  historic  lore  or 
varied  culture  in  it,  but  still,  it  was  one  of  the  great 
speeches  delivered  this  session,  the  reasoning  strong, 
diction  clear,  thrusts  direct,  and  gesticulation  forceful; 
the  whole  performance  of  an  English  bull-dog  type, 
calculated  to  prop  a  falling  cause,  or  to  promote  a  rising 
one.  It  produced  much  satisfaction  manifestly  among 
the  Gladstonians,  and  sometimes  provoked  the  anger  of 
the  Conservatives.  After  speaking  for  several  sentences 
in  a  highly  menacing  manner,  he  suddenly  paused  and 
said,  "  but  1  do  not  mean  to  utter  any  threats,"  whereon 
we,  on  our  bench,  burst  out  laughing,  and  he  was 
wrathful.  As  he  sat  down,  I  saw  Gladstone  shake 
hands  warmly  with  him.  Then  Lord  John  Manners 
rose  and  made  much  the  sort  of  speech  that  might  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  his  position.  But  the  time  of 
rising  was  unfortunate,  as  he  spoke  right  through  the 
dinner  hour  and  most  men  had  gone  away  for  necessary 
refreshment.  I  sat  loyalty  through  the  speech,  though 
it  sounded  tame  and  fell  flat  on  empty  benches. 

When  1  returned  to  the  House,  I  found  Colonel 
Hughes-Hallett  speaking  in  a  smart  and  spirited  manner. 
Like  many  other  speakers  on  our  side,  he  dwelt  on  the 
dangerous  utterances  of  the  Parnellite  Party  outside 
the  House  in  recent  times.  Later  on,  Dwyer  Gray,  on 
the  Irish  side,  spoke.  He  owns  one  of  the  Nationalist 
papers  in  Dublin,  and  was  that  High  Sheriff  of  Dublin 
who  was  imprisoned  by  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  (in  1882) 
for  intimidating  the  juries  in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases. 
He  spoke  in  a  thin,  sepulchral  voice,  severely  attacking 
those  Liberals  who  had  opposed  the  Bill.  We  had  from 
E.  Macnaghten,  of  Ulster,  the  wittiest  speech  that  has 
yet  been  delivered,  enforcing  the  Ulster  view  with  much 
humour.  We  also  had  a  strong  speech  from  S.  Storey,  a 
Radical  of  Sunderland,  remarkable  for  its  gesticulation, 
and  bitterly  reproaching  the  Conservatives  and  Whigs — 
the  allies,  as  he  called  them. 

After  midnight,  the  debate  being  adjourned,  we 
worked  at  Committees  on  Bills,  and  went  through  two 
divisions,  voting  as  usual  with  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent their  being  over-ridden  by  Radicals  helped  by  the 
Irish.  We  sat  up  till  2.30,  and  I  got  to  bed  at  3  a.m.,  by 
daylight. 
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Samuel  Storey 
(1892-1S95) 

Storey  is  one  of  the  sturdiest  and  staunchest  Radicals 
in  the  House,  and  his  simplicity  and  directness  of  aim, 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  must  be  admitted  even  by  those 
who  object  to  his  principles.  On  the  whole,  he  is  the 
very  type  of  the  fearless,  steady,  and  independent 
Radical,  strong  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  and 
just  the  sort  of  Englishman  whom  foreign  observers  are 
apt  to  misread.  He  is  well  liked  by  his  own  Party,  and 
is  as  popular  as  a  politician  of  his  class  can  be  with  the 
Conservatives. 

Though  essentially  different  in  style,  tone,  and 
temper,  he  is  supposed  to  be  closely  allied  with  Labou- 
chere  in  parliamentary  tactics  for  special  purposes,  such 
as  the  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords. 

LETTER  LIII 

Wednesday,  2  June,  1886. — Yesterday,  when  I  arrived 
at  the  House,  1  found  that  Chamberlain  had  risen  to  make 
his  decisive  pronouncements  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  and 
had  got  a  short  way  in  his  speech.  Every  sentence  was 
being  cheered  by  the  Conservatives.  He  spoke  without 
rhetorical  effort  or  any  attempt  at  ornament,  but  his 
style  was  clear,  direct,  and  forcible,  and  thoroughly 
English  throughout — no  theatrical  gestures  at  all.  But 
he  is  fond  of  stretching  out  his  arm  with  pointed 
forefinger,  and  at  the  end  of  an  argument  swings  the 
outstretched  arm  round  again  with  much  effect.  His 
allusions  to  the  Canadian  analogy  were  statesmanlike ; 1 
and  his  vindication,  in  peroration,  of  his  own  conduct 
was  manly.  Our  party  men  on  our  benches  were  much 
pleased.  The  dead  silence  of  the  Gladstonian  Liberals 
was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  hearty  and  sonorous 
cheering  of  the  Conservatives. 

Then  came  Sexton,  full  of  Hibernian  wit  and  fancy. 

1  Mr.  Gladstone  had  argued  that  the  conditions  of  Canada  in  1838,  before  the 
Rebellion,  might  be  looked  on  as  analogous  to  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1886,  and 
had  urged  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  would  do  for  Ireland  what  Lord  Durham's 
reforms  had  clone  for  Canada.  Chamberlain  argued  that  the  effect  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  would  be  to  put  Ireland  in  the  same  condition  as  Canada  in  1S38  and 
that  the  reforms  of  Lord  Durham  represented  the  reforms  that  would  be  necessary 
in  Ireland  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill. 
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His  performance  was,  as  usual,  much  too  long-drawn 
out  ;  still,  going  on  as  it  did  for  two  hours,  it  was 
a  wonderful  feat.  No  serious  point  whatever  was 
made,  but  the  number  of  playful  or  satirical  points, 
sallies,  and  hits  was  countless.  How  he  could  have 
recollected  to  produce  them  in  suitable  array  is  quite  a 
marvel;  and  the  number  of  times  he  moved  the  House 
to  roars  of  laughter  was  extraordinary.  His  attacks 
were,  of  course,  directed  against  Hartington  and  the 
Tories ;  but  the  vials  of  the  Irish  wrath  were  chiefly 
poured  out  on  Chamberlain.  I  should  think  that,  first 
and  last,  a  full  hour  was  devoted  to  the  vilification  of  the 
latter.  Every  form  of  vituperation  was  exhausted,  so 
far  as  the  rules  of  the  House  admit.  We  did  what  we 
could  to  mark  our  sense  of  this  unjust  abuse.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  butter  boat  was  emptied»by  pouring  the 
rich  and  oily  liquid  over  Gladstone. 

After  dinner  several  speakers  appeared,  not  especially 
remarkable,  until  Harcourt  rose  and  spoke,  rather 
heavily  at  first,  bringing  up  several  historic  points 
rather  poorly  :  but  towards  the  end,  while  neatly  tearing 
Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  the  15  May 
to  pieces,  and  thrusting  fiercely  at  the  Tory  Party, 
he  was  quite  himself  again.  Then  he  grappled  with 
Chamberlain's  Canadian  analogy,  and  tried,  as  I  thought 
unsuccessfully,  to  prove  it  all  wrong.  There  was  nothing 
really  in  this  oration.  It  was  a  regular  fighting  speech  ; 
that  and  nothing  more.  Gladstone  came  in  while  it  was 
being  delivered.  After  that  we  had  a  skirmish  between 
the  front  benches  about  the  termination  of  the  debate. 
Gladstone  evidently  will  not  curtail  it,  probably  thinking 
that  time  is  in  his  favour. 


LETTER    LIV 

Wednesday  night,  2  June,  1886. — This  afternoon's 
proceedings  in  the  House  have  been  more  uneventful 
than  on  any  Wednesday  afternoon  that  I  have  yet  seen. 
The  whole  time  was  taken  up  by  an  inconclusive,  or 
rather  abortive,  discussion  on  an  Irish  Registration 
Electoral  Bill.  The  real  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  what  is  known  as 
residential  manhood  suffrage.  Per  se  this  was  bad 
enough,    but  it   became   worse  when  at  the  outset  Sir 
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Charles  Dilke  (for  the  second  time  this  session  emerging 
from    obscurity)  supported    it    on    the  ground    that    lie 
should    like    to    see    it    extended    to   England.       It    was 
stoutly    resisted   by   the    Irish    Conservatives.     After   a 
time  Morley  spoke,  and  though  criticizing  destructively 
all  the  details  of  the  Bill,  gave  to  its  principles  a  partial 
adherence.     Then,  after  a  while,  Stansfeld  appeared  on 
the  Treasury  Bench.     We  pressed  him  to  speak,  and  in 
dubious  accents  he  said  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  Morley. 
Thereupon  it  became  clear  that  the  Government  were 
going   to   support   the   measure,   and   consequently   the 
English  Conservatives  resolved  to  stop  it,  for  a  time  at 
least.     We  took  up  the  tenable  ground  that  a  measure, 
involving,    at    least  indirectly,   a  fundamental    principle, 
ought   not   to   be   dealt   with   for   Ireland  alone,  at  the 
instance   of  private    Irish  members  ;  and  we  dared  the 
Government  to  introduce  such  a  measure,  even   in   this 
democratic  Parliament,  as  it  clearly  behoved  them  to  do, 
if  the  thing  is  to   be  attempted  at  all.     However,  they 
made  no  sign,  and  they  tacitly  assented  to  the  principle. 
We  then,  as  the  Conservative  benches  were  pretty  full 
by  this  time,  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  just 
to  try  our   strength,  though  we  expected  to  be  beaten. 
On  a  division,  the  Irish,  the  Radicals,  and  the  Govern- 
ment  all   voted   against   the   adjournment,    and    had    a 
majority  of  116,  as  the  Conservatives  alone  voted  for  it. 
The  debate  then,  by  the  vote  of  the  majority,  had  to  be 
resumed.     The  afternoon  was  by  this  time  far  advanced, 
and  the  only  weapon  that  remained  to  us  was  to  have 
the  Bill  talked  out ;  that  is,  to  protract  the  discussion 
till  5.45  by  the  clock,  and  then  by  the  rules  the  matter 
must    be     adjourned.       This     was     accordingly    done. 
Speaker  after  speaker  rose  on  our  side,  and  each  was 
greeted   by   cries   of  "  Divide,    Divide "   from   the    Irish 
benches,     which     continued    pretty     full.       Each    man, 
however,    held    his    ground,    despite    ejaculations    and 
interruptions,  and  for  ten  minutes  or  so   had   his   say, 
and  so  the  fateful  minute  approached.     At  5.35,  however, 
one  impulsive  gentleman,    Sir  J.  Corry,  aggravated  by 
interruption,  as  he  sat  down  again,  moved  adjournment. 
This   motion  had  to   be   put,   and  was   resisted.     So   a 
division  had  to  be  taken  (majority  against  adjournment 
103),    and    by    the    time  that    was    over    the    5.45    was 
reached  on  the  clock,  and  "  cadit  quevstio."     Thus  nothing 
was  done  after  talk  from  noon  to  nearly  six. 
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Charles  Wentworth  Dilke 
(1892-1895) 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  re-entered  Parliament  in  1892, 
after  several  years  absence,  encountering  a  dead  weight 
of  prejudice,  owing  to  the  cause  celebre  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  but  fighting  his  way  bravely  and  skilfully 
against  considerable  odds  and  special  disadvantages. 
He  is  a  good,  fluent,  and  practised  speaker,  and  is  in 
these  respects  one  of  the  best  in  the  House,  occasionally, 
though  seldom,  rising  to  oratory.  He  is  always  well- 
informed,  and  there  is  no  man  among  the  members  of 
more  wide  and  comprehensive  reading.  He  is  a  world- 
wide traveller,  and  has  a  fund  of  knowledge  "derived 
from  personal  observation  of  many  lands  and  nation- 
alities. He  knows  the  British  Empire,  though  he  does 
not  always  seem  to  profit  by  his  knowledge.  Anyhow, 
he  is  not  imbued  by  those  principles  which  such  ex- 
perience usually  serves  to  inculcate.  He  has  much 
knowledge  of  France  and  Frenchmen,  and  their  aspira- 
tions ;  too  much,  as  some  Conservatives  think.  In 
domestic  politics  he  is  admirably  posted  up  in  all  that 
relates  to  Local  Government,  a  department  which, 
despite  recent  simplification,  still  bristles  with  complex 
details,  of  all  of  which  he  is  a  consummate  master.  He 
has  much  the  same  mastery  of  groups  of  measures  closely 
associated  with  it. 

All  this  wins  him  some  respect  in  his  peculiar  uphill 
progress.  He  seems  to  be  sensible  of  his  isolation,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  charity  with  the  Liberal  Party. 
By  the  Conservatives  he  is  regarded  as  unsafe,  for  they 
imagine  his  views  to  be  anti-English,  when  he  interposes 
in  Naval  questions,  or  in  foreign  policy.  He  is  then 
regarded  as  possessing  sentiments  favourable  towards 
some  Power  or  Powers  other  than  England.  As  to  the 
Liberal  Unionists,  his  old  friendship  with  Chamberlain 
hardly  seems  to  have  been  renewed.  In  short,  he  is 
likely  to  coalesce  with  a  lot  of  independent  Radicals,  who 
will,  as  free-lances,  give  trouble  to  any  Administration, 
especially  a  Liberal  one. 
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LETTER  LV 

Friday,  4  June,  1886. — Yesterday  afternoon  I  arrived 
at  the  House  while  Gladstone  was  speaking  and  an- 
nouncing that  the  crucial  division  is  postponed  till 
Monday  next. 

Then  T.  P.  O'Connor  resumed,  from  the  Irish 
benches,  the  debate  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  How 
shall  I  write  of  this  extraordinary  oration  of  two  hours' 
length  ?  A  member  sitting  near  me  described  it  as 
that  of  a  comedian  essaying  to  play  a  tragic  part. 
Of  course,  he  has  the  Hibernian  fluency  in  a  complete 
degree,  but  he  drops  his  voice  much  too  often.  Variation 
of  tone  is  desirable,  but  he  employs  it  excessively.  He 
went  on  for  an  hour  of  inconsequential  and  some- 
times irrelevant  witticism.  At  last  he  began  to  argue 
the  Bill,  trying  to  pin  Gladstone  to  the  Bill  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill ;  and  to  this  Gladstone  seemed 
to  assent,  or  at  least  to  accord  an  approving  attention. 
He  tried  to  smother  Chamberlain  and  Hartington  with 
ridicule.  At  length  he  came  to  the  electoral  campaign 
of  last  autumn  (1885),  and  then  declared  that  he  had 
been  employed  by  the  Irish  Party  to  strengthen  the 
Conservatives  in  order  to  weaken  the  Liberals  pro- 
portionably  ;  in  fact  to  pit  one  party  against  the  other, 
so  that  neither  should  be  effectually  strong.  He  tried 
to  show  how,  in  the  case  of  several  Conservative 
members  then  sitting  on  our  benches  (the  Hon.  F.  C. 
Bridgeman,  R.  Dawson,  L.  Jennings),  these  overtures 
had  been  successful.  In  each  case,  however,  the 
member  present  jumped  up  and  gave  a  denial.  This 
part  of  his  speech  was,  to  say  the  least,  very  cynical. 
A  mediaeval  Italian  would  have  called  it  Machiavellian. 
I  should  think  it  must  have  left  on  most  of  the  audience 
the  same  unfavourable  impression  that  it  left  on  me. 
He  is  a  stout,  smooth-faced  man,  very  like  a  typical 
Irish  priest.  His  gesticulation  is  extravagant.  He 
swings  his  arms  about,  so  as  to  almost  hit  the  people 
sitting  near  him.  Some  good  tempered  allusions  of  his 
about  Gladstone's  little  bottle  of  egg  flip  were  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  House.  His  performance  will  be 
regarded  by  his  friends  as  a  sort  of  coruscation,  but  by 
his  opponents  as  a  hideous  travesty.  Sexton's  per- 
formance, which  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  was  in 
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a  similar  line,  but  its  level,  though   by   no   means  too 
high,  was  much  higher. 

O'Connor  was  followed  by  A.  B.  Winterbotham,  a 
sturdy  John  Bull  Radical,  in  a  manly  and  consistent 
speech,  dead  against  the  Bill ;  a  first-rate  effort,  direct, 
unambiguous  and  unanswerable.  Of  all  the  speeches 
none  has  been  more  damaging  to  Gladstone  than  this, 
and  apparently,  from  his  countenance,  he  thought  so  at 
the  time. 

After  dinner  I  heard  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  and 
E.  R.  Wodehouse  (both  Liberals)  speak  in  a  resolute 
manner  against  the  Bill.  Then  came  Morley,  gesture 
interesting,  speech  nothing  more  than  an  article  for  the 
Fortnightly  or  a  leader  for  the  Pall  Mall;  no  political 
effect  in  it  at  all,  except  some  misrepresentations  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  which  provoked  vigorous  ejaculations 
from  our  benches.  Some  thought  that  parts  of  this 
speech  consisted  of  a  bid  for  support  and  parts  of  a 
menace.  I  thought  that  there  was  more  of  the  menace 
than  of  the  bid.  Indeed,  there  was  an  undercurrent  of 
defiance  throughout.  He  left  the  case  exactly  as  it  was 
before  and  gave  no  sign  of  the  Government  making  any 
more  concessions. 

This  over,  we  began  with  the  usual  nocturnal 
business  of  Committees  on  Bills.  Several  divisions 
were  taken,  in  one  of  which  (on  the  Public  Health  Acts), 
as  usual,  the  Radicals  and  the  Irish  outnumbered  (by  23) 
the  Government,  with  their  scanty  following,  and  the 
Conservatives.  At  a  very  late  hour  there  followed  an 
apparently  small  Irish  Bill  about  returning-ofrkers  at 
elections,  which  really  involved  the  principle  of  remunerat- 
ing members  of  Parliament.  This  we  Conservatives  deter- 
mined to  resist.  The  Irish  vainly  thought  to  make  us 
yield  by  keeping  us  up  all  night.  However,  we  moved 
adjournment,  and  tried  various  means  of  stopping  the 
wretched  Bill  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
daylight  began  to  stream  through  the  windows  of  our 
lighted  chamber.  Labouchere  and  the  Radicals  helped 
the  Irish  in  their  amiable  endeavour.  But  we  held  out, 
and  at  last,  from  sheer  fatigue,  the  House  gave  in  about 
4  a.m.,  and  I  got  to  bed  just  at  sunrise  on  one  of  the 
loveliest  mornings  I  ever  beheld  in  England.  We  had 
thoroughly  succeeded  in  carrying  our  point  of  stopping 
that  mischievous  little  Bill.  They  threaten  to  keep  us 
up  all  night  again  to-day. 
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Julian  Goldsmid 

(1892-1895) 

Goldsmid  is  more  noteworthy  as  occasionally  acting 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  than 
as  an  ordinary  member.  In  the  Chair  he  is  quick  and 
positive,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  an 
instantaneous  apprehension  in  applying  them,  unusual 
in  a  private  member.  But  he  is  thought  to  pronounce 
his  decisions  or  rulings  in  too  off-hand  a  manner.  He 
is  certainly  more  brusque  than  the  permanent  Chairman, 
or  other  members  who  temporarily  occupy  the  Chair. 
At  one  time,  towards  the  end  of  the  passage  of  the 
Parish  and  District  Councils  Bill,  his  brusqueness  had 
some  effect  on  the  progress  of  affairs.  The  Ministerial- 
ists who  benefited  thereby  were  naturally  delighted,  and 
accordingly  they  lauded  him  to  the  skies.  A  different 
view  was  taken  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

LETTER  LVI 

Saturday,  5  June,  1886.— Last  night  Parliament  was 
uneventful,  the  lull  before  the  coming  storm.  I  arrived 
at  the  House  a  little  before  midnight,  and  found  that 

E.  King-Harman  had  made  a  good  practical  speech  on  the 
Conservative  side,  and  that  Osborne  Morgan,  Colonial 
Under  Secretary,  on  the  Government  side,  had  been 
trying  to  make  out  various  colonial  analogies,  which  were 
much  disputed  as  to  their  applicability.     As   I  entered, 

F.  W.  Maclean,  a  Scotch  Liberal,  was  winding  up  a 
clear  speech  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  House 
looked  thin  and  languid,  with  the  interest  in  the  dis- 
cussion dried  up.  Then  Fletcher  Moulton,  a  dissentient 
Liberal,  but  one  of  those  whom  Gladstone  at  the  Foreign 
Office  meeting  won  back  to  the  fold,  rose  to  defend  the 
Bill.  He  was  Senior  Wrangler,  is  an  able  electrician, 
and  a  successful  barrister.  1  know  him  to  be  a  talented 
man  all  round,  and  generally  a  good  speaker.  1 
expected  a  strong  speech  from  him,  but  was  grievously 
disappointed.  At  12.30  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  the 
fateful  Monday. 

After  this,  we  dealt  with  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  Sunday 
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Closing  Bill,  in  which  a  grave  amendment  to  secure 
entire  Sunday  closing  except  in  the  Metropolitan  District 
was,  on  a  division,  carried  against  the  Conservatives 
and  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  itself  by  a  majority  of  15.1 
Then  we  had  a  short  controversy  with  the  Irish,  who 
agreed  at  last  not  to  keep  us  up  all  night  for  the  second 
time. 


LETTER   LVI  I 

Monday,  7  June,  1886. — Before  the  dinner  hour  to- 
night the  two  great  speeches  of  the  First  Scene  of  the 
Irish  Act  were  delivered.  The  talk  now  in  process  is 
mere  padding  till  the  two  great  speeches  of  the  Second 
Scene,  and  then  the  Finis. 

At  five  o'clock  Goschen  rose,  making  a  fine  and  most 
able  speech,  not  universally  admired,  but  still  thought 
good.  The  peroration  was  grand.  He  pitched  into 
Gladstone  to  his  face.  There  is  no  other  way  of  ex- 
pressing it.  Gladstone  was  much  aggravated,  amidst 
roars  of  laughter  from  our  benches.  Then  he  pitched 
into  Harcourt's  history  with  equal  effect.  He  showed 
the  utmost  readiness,  and  gave  back  shot  for  shot  to 
the  Irish  whenever  they  interrupted  him.  The  whole 
thing  was  done  without  a  single  note,  and  quite  ex- 
tempore, showing  great  presence  of  mind  and  a  tight 
grasp  of  his  points— gesture  good,  except  that  he  bows 
his  head  too  much. 

He  was  followed  by  Parnell,  who,  on  the  contrary 
plan,  spoke  largely  from  notes,  and  absolutely  read  out 
the  peroration.  The  peroration  was,  in  my  opinion,  an 
audacious  threat  to  the  English  people,  which  I  trust 
they  will  duly  appreciate.  The  delivery  of  the  speech 
indicated  a  cynical  coolness.  Among  other  things,  he 
declared  that  he  knew  that  the  late  Conservative  Govern- 
ment intended  to  propose  an  Irish  Legislative  ;  but,  of 
course,  he  could  give  no  authority  for  that.  If  any 
individual  Conservative  ever  proposed  such  a  thing  the 
Party  certainly  knew  nothing  of  it.  So  there  was  much 
wrath  on  our  benches  when  he  said  this.  Still,  his 
manner  was  very  remarkable,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  saw 
and  heard  him  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  latest  estimates  seem  to  give  us  a  majority  in 

1  This  caused  Sir  Joseph  Pease  to  drop  his  Bill. 
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the  coming  division,  but  most  people  think  it  will  be 
narrow.  It  was  fine  to  see  old  John  Bright  enter  the 
House  amidst  Conservative  cheers.  We  forgot  all  his 
abuse  of  us,  and  gave  him  a  great  reception.  Of 
course,  we  greeted  Hartington  cordially,  and  we  cheered 
Goschen  to  the  echo. 


LETTER   LVIII 

Tuesday,  8  June,  1886. — After  writing  last  night  from 
the  corridor  adjoining  the  House,  I  re-entered  the  House 
itself,  having  heard  that  Joseph  Cowen,  of  Newcastle, 
was  up.  He  delivered  a  short  but  really  brilliant  oration, 
straight  from  the  heart,  with  impassioned  gesture ;  every 
sentence  perfect,  yet  apparently  uttered  straightway 
from  the  fullness  of  the  thought;  a  performance  unique 
in  this  House  of  Commons  as  yet,  and  cheered  to  the 
echo  by  Parnellites  and  Radicals— Gladstone  listening 
with  evident  approval.  This  oration  was  uttered  with 
excellent  intonation,  but  with  such  a  rough  and  indistinct 
accent,  and  such  a  want  of  syllabification  and  elocution, 
that,  though  I  was  quite  near,  in  no  single  sentence  was 
I  able  to  understand  every  word,  and  I  am  sure  that 
no  foreigner  acquainted  with  English  would  have  fol- 
lowed any  one  sentence  fully. 

Then  Michael  Hicks  Beach  replied  to  Parnell's 
extraordinary  allegation,  which  he  did  with  a  vengeance. 
Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  and  categorical  than  this 
denial,  upon  which  Parnell  declared  that  he  had  the 
authority  of  a  Conservative  Minister.  The  cries  of 
"  Name,  name "  from  us  were  most  persistent,  but 
Parnell  was  not  to  be  drawn.  Then,  on  behalf  of  the 
Party,  Hicks  Beach  asked  him  to  name  the  person,  but 
Parnell  would  not,  or  could  not.  Whereupon  Hicks 
Beach  started  on  a  regular  opposition-leader  speech, 
which  is  of  a  sort  peculiar  to  itself.  It  consisted  of  a 
criticism  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  details  and  principle, 
pointed  throughout  by  personal  criticisms  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  Gladstone  seemed  to  be  bursting  with  sup- 
pressed rage,  and  rose  to  reply  soon  after  midnight. 

He  lashed  out  at  the  Conservatives.  We  answered 
his  cuts  and  thrusts  with  laughter  and  ironical  cheers. 
He  reproached  us  for  doing  this,  and  appealed  to  us 
to  spare  an  old  man,  but  he  forgot  that  we  had  no  other 
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means  of  repelling  his  reproaches.  At  last,  in  deference 
to  his  years,  we  desisted.  He  then  had  the  audacity 
to  reproach  us  with  our  silence,  intimating  that  at  last 
we  were  being  convinced.  He  evidently  claims  the 
privilege  of  challenging  us  in  the  most  incisive  manner, 
and  we  are  to  sit  dumb,  as  if  confessing  ourselves  wrong. 
However,  leaving  us,  he  went  in  at  Chamberlain,  cutting 
him  up  to  the  utmost ;  and  then  he  rounded  on  Goschen. 
All  this  was  done  very  neatly,  the  Radicals  and  Parnel- 
lites  egging  him  on,  and  we  interposing  to  help  our 
allies  whenever  we  could.  Then,  for  half  an  hour,  he 
made  his  long  peroration,  noble  both  in  substance  and 
in  delivery,  quite  the  finest  thing  I  ever  heard.  He 
dropped  his  histrionic  devices,  and  spoke  with  simple 
pathos  and  dignity.  This  part  of  his  performance  was 
quite  superb.  We  listened  respectfully,  as  to  the  song 
of  the  dying  swan. 

Then  we  divided,  and  up  to  the  end  there  was  un- 
certainty, but  we  thought  we  had  at  least  a  small 
majority  ;  that  was  all.  We  feared  that  Gladstone  would 
say  something  at  the  last  moment  to  turn  some  votes. 
And  as  the  Speaker  put  the  question  immediately  on 
his  sitting  down,  the  uncertainty  and  tension  were  kept 
up  to  the  very  last.  We  had  to  sit  in  our  places,  and 
could  not  move  for  a  second  to  inquire  about  the  in- 
tentions of  anyone.  But  we  thought  that  Gladstone 
had  not  succeeded  in  saying  anything  to  sway  votes, 
and  had  done,  in  this  respect,  less  than  we  anticipated. 
We  thought  also  that  Parnell,  intending  to  make  a  very 
adroit  speech,  had  actually  made  a  very  maladroit  one, 
with  his  breaches  of  private  faith,  as  between  gentlemen, 
and  his  covert  threats  to  England. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone 

(1886-1892) 

Though  I  had  known  him  from  time  to  time  during 
many  years,  and  had  heard  him  speak  several  times  in 
the  House  in  his  palmy  days,  yet  I  had  never  heard 
him  in  what  may  be  called  his  old  age  till  1882-3,  when  I 
was  present  in  the  gallery  while  he  proposed  the  erection 
of  a  statue  in  Beaconsfield's  memory,  and  while  he  moved 
the  vote  of  credit  for  the  military  operations  before 
Alexandria.     On  both   occasions  I  agreed  very  much  in 
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all  he  said.  I  had,  however,  no  occasion  to  observe  him 
from  an  opponent's  point  of  view,  until  January  of  1886, 
when  the  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  new  franchise 
assembled  ;  and  since  that  time  I  have  watched  him  face 
to  face,  night  after  night.  He  then  looked  an  old  man 
of  wondrous  energy  and  endurance.  The  once  resonant 
voice  had  become  husky  and  was  not  always  distinctly 
heard  ;  the  oratory  sank  and  rose  with  a  sort  of  cadence, 
like  the  wind.  The  accent  was  never  good ;  indeed, 
in  anyone  else  it  would  be  thought  faulty,  but  the 
unpleasant  effect  of  this  was  quite  lost,  owing  to  the 
richness  and  copiousness  of  the  eloquence.  Only  those 
who  heard  him  for  the  first  time  would  be  aware  that  he 
spoke  with  a  decidedly  provincial  accent,  derived,  I 
believe,  from  Lancashire. 

But  what  struck  me  then  and  has  continued  to  strike 
me  ever  since,  is  his  impassioned  gesture.  The  practice 
of  woodcutting  and  tree-felling,  which  perhaps  gave  him 
a  fresh  lease  of  strength,  has  rendered  his  arms,  from  the 
shoulder,  marvellously  pliable.  When  excited  in  speech, 
he  swings  them  round  with  a  sweep,  as  that  of  a  scimitar, 
and  yet  the  movement  is  both  graceful  and  appropriate. 
I  have  never  seen  anyone  approach  him  in  this  particular 
kind  of  gesticulation.  His  hands  also  are  very  expres- 
sive; their  motion  and  action  help  him  to  enforce  his 
arguments.  The  limbs  serve  to  vivify  the  meaning,  as 
uttered  by  words  and  illustrated  by  the  countenance. 
In  short,  he  is,  so  to  speak,  one  of  Nature's  actors.  In 
parliamentary  histrionics  he  is  unrivalled.  I  do  not 
mean  any  disparagement  in  saying  that  had  he  taken,  by 
accident  of  birth  or  fortune,  to  the  tragic  stage,  he  would 
have  acquired  boundless  fame.  As  it  is,  I  have  often 
seen  him  do  perfectly  and  without  premeditation,  as  if  by 
intuition,  that  which  professional  actors  do  after  long 
study,  and  then  but  imperfectly. 

The  quality  of  his  speeches,  say,  since  1886,  is  probably 
not  quite  what  it  once  was.  The  fervour,  the  passion, 
the  sympathy,  the  magnetism  (to  borrow  an  Americanism) 
remain  as  fine  as  ever.  But  the  power  of  marshalling  a 
long  array  of  facts  and  figures,  of  sustaining  a  lengthened 
argument  analytically  and  synthetically  is  probably  not 
what  it  was.  I  believe  that  in  1884  his  exposition  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  was  as  good  as  anything  he  had  ever  done 
in  that  line,  but  I  was  not  present.  At  his  age  then,  well 
past  seventy,  the  limit  of  time  must  have  been   coming 
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for  capacity  to  endure  performances  of  this  character. 
Perhaps  it  had  come  in  1886.  I  was  laid  up  the  day  that 
he  brought  forward  his  Home  Rule  scheme  in  the  spring 
of  that  year,  but  I  heard  that  the  exposition  was  excel- 
lently delivered.  I  listened,  however,  to  his  subsequent 
exposition  of  his  Land  Bill.  Now,  that  was  a  case  to  test 
the  particular  capacity  above  explained,  and  he  partially 
failed.  This  exposition  was  nothing  like  what  the 
expositions  of  his  palmy  days  must  have  been.  Since 
then,  I  have  not  heard  him  make  a  speech  of  this  kind, 
but  advancing  years  are  only  too  likely  to  detract  from 
his  power  in  this  respect.  Still,  with  his  wondrous 
physique,  he  may  yet  have  surprises  in  store  for  us, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  now  produce  a 
Budget  well. 

The  poetic  or  romantic  passages  in  his  speeches  are 
extremely  fine.  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  could 
have  been  finer  at  any  time.  The  peroration  of  his 
speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
in  1886,  just  before  his  defeat,  was  quite  beautiful.  At 
the  moment,  I  thought  it  the  best  of  its  kind  I  had  ever 
heard,  though  I  did  not  agree  with  its  tenor.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  to  have  been  equalled  by  two  speeches 
of  his  which  I  have  since  heard,  and  with  both  of  which 
I  fully  agreed.  One  was  on  the  message  of  condolence 
to  be  addressed  by  the  House  to  the  widowed  Empress 
of  Germany  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  (in 
1888).  The  other  was  on  the  grants  to  be  voted  by 
the  House  to  the  Royal  Family  on  the  marriage  of 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (in  1889). 
Both  these  speeches  were  beautiful  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term.  His  style  in  writing  has  something  of 
heaviness  and  prolixity  about  it,  but  in  speaking,  this 
fault  is  not  apparent.  His  spoken  sentences  are  indeed 
involved,  but  he  brings  them  out  with  so  much  dexterity 
that  the  faultiness  of  composition  is  forgotten  by  those 
hearers  who  wonder  at  the  concentration  of  thought, 
which  enables  him  to  preserve  unbroken  the  thread 
of  an  immense  sentence.  At  such  moments  he  reminds 
me  of  an  eagle  on  the  wing,  poised  in  mid  air  ! 

In  1886  he  used  to  show  some  impatience  and  even 
irascibility,  and  used  to  provoke  the  Conservatives  to 
resentment  by  jeers  and  laughter.  But  these  somewhat 
painful  scenes  do  not  happen  nowadays.  The  many 
party  trials  he  has  undergone  since  then  seem  to  have 
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softened  him.  Anyhow,  the  Conservatives  (perhaps 
from  consciousness  of  their  strength)  appear  to  be  dis- 
posed to  treat  him  with  deference,  though  with  many 
of  them  his  unpopularity  is,  I  fear,  as  great  as  ever ; 
not  personal  unpopularity,  but  deep  disapprobation  of  the 
tenor  of  his  public  career. 

While  he  is  idolized  by  many,  yet  by  others  he  is 
pursued  with  a  rancour  to  which  no  other  statesman  is 
subjected.  I  suppose  that  the  bitter  political  animosity 
of  which  he  is  the  victim  has  arisen  somewhat  in  this 
wise.  Inconsistency  and  change  of  opinion  have  often 
to  be  forgiven  in  public  men.  But  in  this  there  are 
degrees,  and  once  these  are  passed,  then  there  is  no 
forgiveness.  If  a  man  has  acted  with  a  certain  set  of 
men  under  cherished  convictions,  and  has  joined  them  in 
defending  certain  beloved  principles,  and  then  leaves 
them  and  goes  over  to  the  other  side,  they  will  not  forgive, 
but  will  regard  him  with  invincible  antipathy.  Now, 
this  is  exactly  what  our  men  attribute  to  Gladstone.  He 
has,  of  course,  acted  conscientiously,  but  still  they  think 
that  he  has  surrendered  every  cause  that  he  once  under- 
took to  vindicate,  and  has  given  up  the  keys  of  the 
fortress  he  was  commissioned  to  hold  against  all  comers. 
This  belief  inspires  them  with  an  angry  dislike  which 
they  hardly  feel  towards  anyone  else,  and  certainly  do 
not  feel  towards  those  who  have  been  their  regular 
opponents  from  the  beginning.  Their  wrath  is  in- 
tensified when  they  hear  that  the  Nonconformists  adhere 
to  him  in  the  faith  that  he  is  the  only  statesman  who 
could  grapple  with  a  measure  for  disestablishing  the 
English  Church,  perhaps  because  they  discern  in  him 
some  tendency  in  this  direction. 

Again,  his  opponents  regard  him  as  squeezable, 
meaning  thereby  that  he  would  make  extreme  conces- 
sions if  such  were  demanded  by  a  sufficiently  large  body 
of  his  followers;  and  they  think  that  he  is  too  much 
inclined  to  follow  the  guidance  of  public  opinion  instead 
of  applying  his  vast  experience,  authority,  and  personal 
weight  to  the  right  formation  of  that  opinion.  Further, 
they  never  know  when  he  will  not  come  down  to  the 
House  and  calmly  say  that  the  time  has  come  when  such 
and  such  a  position  must  be  given  up,  and  then  astonish 
his  hearers  by  yielding  some  point  to  which  he  had 
heretofore  stuck  tenaciously.  Then,  having  derived  a 
clear  inference  from  his  words,  they  never  know  whether 
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he  will  not  whittle  them  away,  or  put  some  ambiguous 
interpretation  on  them  which  nobody  had  dreamt  of 
putting.  They  do  not  like  that  high-sounding  ambiguity, 
that  apparently  studied  obscurity,  which  ever  leaves 
some  loophole  for  escape  hereafter.  An  instance 
occurred  last  spring.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  certain 
Scotch  members,  he  said  in  the  House,  as  we  understood 
him,  that  virtually  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
must  be  left  to  its  fate.  I  believe  he  says  now  that  he 
did  not  really  go  so  far  as  we,  who  heard  him,  may  have 
supposed.  Certainly,  we  were  astonished  at  what  he  did 
say,  though  some  few,  who  were  perhaps  in  the  secret, 
anticipated  it;  and  that  he  did  speak  as  we  thought,  we 
who  were  present  had  no  doubt. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  allude  to  all  the  great 
measures  of  his  previous  career — measures  relating,  I 
think,  either  to  finance  or  to  the  balance  of  political 
power  between  one  class  and  another,  but  not  much  to 
social  reform  or  material  improvement — because  these 
events  occurred  before  my  parliamentary  time  (since 
1886).  During  that  time,  he  seems  to  have  been  devoted 
to  one  principle,  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  In  this  he 
seems  to  be  absorbed,  and  will  sacrifice  almost  anything 
else  for  it,  as  the  great  object  of  the  remainder  of  his 
political  existence.  At  his  advanced  age  he  must  be 
anxiously  counting  the  years  that  must  elapse  before  he 
has  a  chance  of  again  producing  his  favourite  measure, 
and  the  unduly  sanguine  manner  in  which  he  interprets 
every  symptom  in  his  own  favour  seems  astonishing  in  a 
man  of  his  experience. 

His  alliance  for  this  purpose  with  the  Parnellites,  to 
resist  whom  he  had  asked  the  electors  in  the  General 
Election  of  1885  to  return  him  a  majority  ;  and  then  his 
close  association  with  Parnell  himself,  his  partisan 
eagerness  to  see  him  acquitted  of  the  charges  presented 
before  the  Judicial  Commission,  his  continued  intimacy 
with  him,  even  while  other  charges  in  the  Divorce  Court 
were  pending,  have  deepened  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion of  his  conduct  with  the  Conservatives.  How  he 
could  bring  himself  to  fraternize  with  the  very  man  whom 
he  had  formerly  denounced  is  explicable  only  on  the 
theory  that  he  can  persuade  himself  of  the  truth  of  any- 
thing that  he  may  wish  to  believe;  and  his  wishes  are 
dictated  by  convictions  moulded  from  time  to  time,  not 
so  much  from  his  own  inner  consciousness  as  by  what  he 
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gathers  from  external  sources.  He  desires  to  please  some 
section  or  other.  That  is  well,  but  it  is  carried  too  far; 
the  incense  of  popular  adoration  is  fragrant  to  him.  He 
thought  too  much  of  the  facile  attachment  of  Irish 
politicians,  and  he  now  sees  that,  after  all,  many  of  them 
are  ready  to  turn  against  him  because  Parnell  has  broken 
with  him.  Not  that  he  broke  with  Parnell.  He  only 
endeavoured  to  get  Parnell  to  retire  in  deference  to  the 
resolute  desire  of  the  British  Radicals,  who  were  scan- 
dalized by  the  revelations  in  the  Court.  Then  Parnell 
rounded  on  him  and  revealed  much  of  former  confidences. 

All  these  circumstances — the  disruption  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party,  the  political  chaos  in  Ireland  itself, 
the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Irish  of  incapacity  to 
govern  themselves,  the  consequent  discrediting  of  Home 
Rule,  the  impracticably  independent  attitude  of  Parnell 
and  his  adherents,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  devising  any 
measure  of  Home  Rule  that  shall  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  Irish  agitators  and  at  the  same  time  embody  the  pre- 
cautions which  British  Radicals  deem  necessary,  the 
probability  that  many  of  his  followers  may  seize  the 
opportunity  of  breaking  off  from  Home  Rule,  the  trouble 
of  keeping  together  by  slender  threads  the  diverse  parts 
of  what  he  calls  Collective  Liberalism — must  be  shatter- 
ing the  fond  hopes  he  has  nurtured  for  some  time  past, 
and  may  perhaps  embitter  his  declining  years. 

In  1891,  after  Gladstone's  break  and  subsequent  fracas 
with  Parnell  and  the  Parnellites,  his  relations  with  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  Party  became  strained.  But  his  fidelity 
to  the  abstract  principle  of  Home  Rule  never  wavered 
on  that  account,  while  his  definition  of  it  remained  as 
nebulous  as  ever.  Being  the  greatest  coiner  of  expres- 
sions in  his  day,  he  used  the  phrase  "  nebular  hypothesis  " 
in  regard  to  another  matter.  This  was,  however,  im- 
mediately fixed  on  to  his  own  theory  of  Home  Rule,  and 
deservedly  so. 

No  doubt  his  difficulties  increased  as  his  strength 
declined,  though  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  made 
a  gallant  effort  to  recover  it.  He  travelled  over  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  returned  in  re-invigorated  health. 
He  did  harm  however,  politically,  while  on  this  tour,  by 
making  speeches  in  France  which  did  not  accord  with 
British  policy,  though  made  to  please  the  French.  Such 
an  error,  on  the  part  of  so  experienced  a  man  as  he,  was 
indeed  extraordinary.     During  the  Session  of   1892  he 
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spared  his  strength  as  much  as  possible,  delegating  much 
of  his  leadership  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  appearing 
only  when  particularly  wanted.  When  he  did  appear, 
however,  he  evinced  his  octogenarian  energy  with  a 
vengeance.  All  through  the  General  Election  he  ad- 
dressed his  party  in  the  nation  mainly  through  the 
speeches  in  his  own  constituency  of  Mid-Lothian.  He 
was  understood  at  the  time  to  be  much  exhausted  by  all 
this.  Be  that  as  it  might,  he  came  up  to  time,  smiling, 
to  meet  Parliament  in  August. 

He  was  rapturously  received  by  his  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  attacked  the  Unionist  Govern- 
ment— unjustly  indeed,  but  still  magnificently.  In 
forming  his  fourth  Administration,  shortly  afterwards, 
he  displayed  moral  courage,  sometimes  in  selecting 
juniors  as  surprises  to  the  world,  sometimes  in  rejecting 
dangerous  seniors.  He  has  been  governing  the  Empire 
now  for  some  months,  irresponsibly  as  far  as  Parliament 
is  concerned,  but  he  has  not  fulfilled  some  of  the  unwise 
promises  made  during  opposition,  despite  a  good  deal  of 
temptation  in  that  direction.  He  is  to  meet  Parliament 
with  an  inadequate  majority,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be 
environed  and  beset  with  embarrassments,  which  he  is 
facing  with  endurance,  energy,  and  courage  that  are 
superb,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  unprecedented. 

(1892-1895) 

From  the  summer  of  1892  to  the  spring  of  1894 
Gladstone  was  the  leading  light  and  the  guiding  spirit 
of  Parliament ;  but  early  in  the  latter  year,  while  he  was 
at  Biarritz  for  a  brief  rest,  the  political  world  was 
startled  by  a  positive  prediction  in  a  London  newspaper 
that  he  meditated  resigning  before  Easter.  As  usual, 
with  a  sensational  statement  of  this  kind,  the  prophecy 
was  officially  denied,  but  his  own  denial  was  thought  to 
be  so  guarded  that  those  who  read  between  the  lines 
fancied  that  there  was  virtually  an  admission  of  the 
probability  at  least  of  its  accuracy  ;  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  true.  The  chances  or  probabilities  of  resignation,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  parliamentary  world,  rested  on  two 
sets  of  reasons :  first,  those  relating  to  his  own  health ; 
second,  those  concerning  his  relations  with  his  Cabinet 
and  party,  or  with  his  party  policy  in  this  country. 
Amidst  varying  speculations  on  these  points,  he  returned 
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to  wind  up  the  Session  of  1893-4,  which  had  been 
abnormally  pushed  far  into  1894;  and  we  were  no  wiser. 
As  the  days  wore  on,  however,  the  impression  every- 
where deepened  to  the  effect  that  he  was  going,  be  the 
reason  what  it  might. 

At  that  moment  the  Lords,  having  already  caused  the 
relinquishment   of   the    Employers'    Liability    Bill,  were 
making  amendments   in   the    Parish   Councils  or  Local 
Government  Bill ;  and  he  was  evidently  chafing  at  these 
amendments  that  were  passing  to  and  fro  between  the 
two  Houses.     One  afternoon  he  came  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  with  all  the  air  that  he  assumes  when  he  is 
up  to  something  particular.     He  told  us  curtly  that  the 
contest  between  the  Lords  and  the  Ministerialists  in  the 
Commons  on  this  Local  Government  Bill  had  gone  on 
long  enough  (I  well   remember   the  ominous  emphasis 
with  which  he  pronounced  the  words) ;  that  to  save  the 
Bill  the  Lords'  Amendments  must  be  accepted,  and  so 
forth.     Then  he   went   on   with   a   diatribe   against  the 
Lords,   recounting   their  alleged   misdeeds,   and   clearly 
implying  that  they  must  be  curbed  somehow.     Anything 
more   improper,  unconstitutional,   and   unparliamentary 
cannot  be  imagined,  from  the  Conservative  point  of  view. 
Still,  it  was  all  said  with   force   and  eloquence.     That 
evening  we   understood  that   he   really   was  resigning. 
So,  thought  we,  this  speech  against  the   Lords  will   be 
the  last  he  will  make  in  the  Commons,  the  very  type  of 
a  Parthian  shot ;  and  verily  it  was  strange  that  such  a 
course  of  matchless  parliamentary  oratory  as  his  should 
be  closed  with  such  a  speech  as  this.     The  old  Session 
was    rapidly    wound    up.     His    resignation    was    then 
announced,   and   his   successor   met    Parliament,   which 
was  reassembled  in  a  few  days  for  the  regular  Session 
of  1894.     When  Parliament  reassembled  and  the  House 
met  under  Harcourt's  leadership,  touching  tributes  wTere 
paid  from  the  Treasury  Bench  to  Gladstone's  parliamen- 
tary memory.    These  were  seconded  from  the  front  Oppo- 
sition bench,  and  taken  up  responsively  from  the  Irish 
benches,  echoed  also  from  the  Liberal  Unionist  quarter. 

And  now  that  he  is  gone,  he  is,  strange  to  say,  often 
regretted  by  the  Conservatives.  They  consider,  on  a 
retrospect,  that  he  was  a  restraining  force  upon  advanced 
Radicalism.  When  provoked  by  what  they  deem  mean 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals,  they  will  exclaim  that, 
at  all  events,  he  was  a  gentleman  and  would  not  have 
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suffered  this  or  that.  These  regrets,  however,  refer  to 
domestic  affairs  only.  In  Imperial  matters  and  foreign 
policy,  they  still  think  that,  even  with  the  best  intentions, 
he  usually  ended  in  doing  harm  ;  and  in  this  great  depart- 
ment they  have  better  hopes  of  his  successor,  though 
they  have  already  been  sadly  disappointed  in  some 
cases. 

Personally,  I  was  acquainted  with  him  in  his  prime 
and  heyday,  many  years  ago ;  but  that  was  outside 
Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Commons  I  have  seen  him 
only  in  the  evening  of  his  life — I  can  hardly  say  in  the 
evening  of  his  career,  because  some  of  the  most  critical 
issues  of  that  career  were  just  then  being  decided.  I 
have  observed  him  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
old  man  eloquent,  militant,  impetuous,  enterprising.  I 
have  never  watched  his  conduct  as  a  regular  attendant 
in  his  place.  Evidently  he  spared  himself  whenever  he 
could  be  fairly  absent,  but  whenever  he  deemed  that  his 
active  presence  was  necessary,  and  that  would  be  often 
enough,  then  his  assiduity  and  animation  were  admirable 
and  practically  unsurpassable. 

Doubtless  he  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  imme- 
diate followers.  But  he  seems  to  have  left  some  bitter 
memories  among  the  Liberal  Unionists.  He  is  evidently 
revered  by  the  Parnellites.  Whether  the  Nationalists 
feel  as  grateful  to  him  as  they  might,  I  do  not  exactly 
know.  But  despite  political  opinions,  poles  asunder,  all 
members  feel  that  his  departure  has  taken  from  us  a 
picturesque  personality,  a  sympathetic  character,  a  collec- 
tion of  sentiments  and  ideas,  a  prime  mover,  an  impulsive 
force,  a  star-like  leadership,  and  a  crowning  ornament. 


LETTER   LIX 

Tuesday,  8  June,  1886. — In  case  last  night's  division 
should  become  historical,  I  may  note  what  I  saw  of  it. 
When  the  Speaker  put  the  question,  the  Aye  was  shouted 
with  a  long  protracted  note  by  the  Irish,  and  the  No 
with  a  short,  sharp  sound,  like  shots,  by  the  Conservatives. 
The  same  thing  occurred  when  the  question  was,  accord- 
ing to  rule,  put  the  second  time.  It  was  capital  to  hear 
the  Conservatives  shout,  sharply  and  decisively,  "  The 
Noes  have  it"  Then  the  Irish  had  the  audacity  to  cry 
"  Agreed,  agreed,"  as  much  as  to  ask  us  to  let  the  Bill  be 
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read  a  second  time  without  a  division.     This  we  received 
with  derisive  laughter. 

Before  we  went  to  our  No  lobby  on  the  left,  we 
watched  the  men  walking  off  towards  the  Aye  or  right 
lobby.  We  were  glad  to  see  that  none  of  the  "  stalwart  " 
Liberals  went  off  in  that  direction  and  that  there  would 
be  no  ratting,  but  we  saw  several  un-declared  or  waverers 
walking  off  as  if  intending  to  abstain  from  voting. 
"Stalwart"  is  our  name  for  the  Liberals  who  can  be 
depended  on  to  vote  with  us  against  a  second  reading. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  a  very  crowded  lobby.  I 
got  through  among  the  first,  so  as  to  get  back  early  to 
my  place  and  watch  the  men  returning  to  theirs  in  the 
House.  Our  tellers  were  W.  S.  Caine  (Chamberlain's 
Whip)  and  Arnold  Morley  on  the  other  side.  The  Aye 
tellers  were  E.  Marjoribanks  (Government  Whip)  and 
H.  R.  Brand  (Hartingtonian  Whip)  on  the  other  side. 

As  Chamberlain  came  back  into  the  House,  the  Irish 
and  some  Radicals  made  various  impertinent  noises. 
We  amused  ourselves  by  watching  the  return  of  Pease 
and  other  doubtful  ones,  several  little  mysteries  being 
now  cleared  up.  One  could  see  one's  neighbours  point- 
ing to  men  they  knew  returning;  and  they  would  say, 
"  Ah !  so  after  all  So-and-so  has  voted  such  and  such  a 
way."  Gladstone  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd  of 
members,  and  they  made  room  for  him  respectfully.  By 
this  time  the  House  was  just  like  a  beehive,  little  streams 
of  men  coming  in  from  opposite  directions  (i.e.,  the  No 
direction  or  the  Aye  direction),  and  taking  their  places, 
the  upper  galleries  crammed  with  spectators  watching 
the  scene  below. 

The  tellers  of  the  Ayes  were  the  first  to  re-enter  the 
House,  and  some  of  the  Irish,  learning  that  the  Aye  count 
was  311,  began  to  raise  a  little  paean,  which  was  promptly 
hushed.  A  minute  or  two  afterwards  the  tellers  for  the 
Noes  (ours)  came  in  and  handed  their  count  to  the  clerk 
— 341.  Then  the  four  tellers,  as  usual,  advanced  to  the 
table,  the  No  tellers,  as  the  winners,  being  (by  rule)  on 
the  right.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  House  knew  that 
the  Noes  had  won.  We  began  to  cheer,  but  we  silenced 
ourselves  in  order  that  our  tellers,  making  obeisance  to 
the  Speaker,  might  announce  the  numbers.  Amidst 
some  cheers  from  the  Conservative  side,  the  Speaker 
again  read  the  numbers,  so  that  every  member  could  hear 
and  instantly  perceive  that  we  had  a  decisive  majority  of 
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thirty.  Then  the  Conservatives  rose  in  their  places, 
took  their  hats  off,  and  held  them  aloft,  and  said  in  a 
long  continued  chorus,  "  Hear,  hear,"  not  boisterously, 
but  steadily  and  heartily,  just  as  gentlemen  should  do. 
Their  Liberal  allies  also  rose  on  the  other  side  and  did 
the  same,  as  if  responding.  But  neither  Hartington  nor 
Chamberlain  joined  in  the  demonstration.  They  kept 
their  seats,  and  so  did  the  front  Opposition  bench. 

Then  the  Irish  rose  tumultuously  and  gave  cheers  for 
the  Grand  Old  Man,  waving  hats,  etc.,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  a  public  meeting.  This  was  very  irregular  in  the 
House,  and  we  cried  "  Order,  order,"  but  there  was  no 
stopping  their  row.  When  this  subsided,  I  heard  an 
angry  noise  proceeding  from  the  Irish  benches,  like  a 
growl.  I  could  not  catch  the  articulation,  but  I  learnt 
afterwards  that  the  Irish  were  abusing  Chamberlain  and 
calling  him  traitor,  etc. 

Silence  restored,  Gladstone  rose,  looking  pale  and 
worn,  produced  from  his  pocket  a  paper  which  he  had 
ready,  and  said  that  after  the  vote  just  announced,  he 
had  to  move  that  the  House  adjourn  till  Thursday,  and 
leave  be  given  to  Committees  to  sit,  and  so  on.  This 
he  did  calmly,  as  if  he  had  been  quite  prepared  for  his 
defeat. 

Then  the  crowded  benches  became  once  more  astir, 
and  the  floor  of  the  House  was  jammed  with  members 
going  to  the  lobby,  a  sort  of  big  central  hall ;  and  men 
broke  up  into  groups.  I  had  a  moment's  talk  with 
Goschen,  and  also  with  Albert  Grey,  one  of  the  Harting- 
tonian  Whips.  He  seemed  to  think  that  not  one  of  their 
men  had  failed  them. 


LETTER  LX 

Wednesday,  9  June,  1886. — Before  we  enter  to-morrow 
on  what  may  be  a  new  phase,  I  will  give  a  few  further 
notes  on  the  great  division  of  the  7th  June.  When  I 
entered  the  House  at  noon  on  Monday  I  found  that 
Chamberlain's  straightforward  answer  to  Labouchere  of 
the  Saturday  evening  previous  1  and  his  positive  assurance 

1  On  7  June  The  Times  published  a  correspondence  which  had  taken  place 
between  Labouchere  and  Joseph  Chamberlain  on  5  June,  in  which  Chamberlain 
was  asked  to  either  vote  for  the  Home  Rule  Bill  or  to  abstain  from  voting,  and 
declined  both  proposals. 
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of  victory,  as  expressed  to  the  Press  Association  that 
very  morning,  were  producing  an  effect.  There  remained, 
however,  about  twenty  waverers,  as  they  were  called,  or 
un-declared,  as  I  should  prefer  to  call  them.  But  the 
situation  in  the  result  showed  honourably  on  the  whole 
for  British  Liberalism.  The  efforts  of  the  local  caucuses 
have  been  less  successful  than  was  expected.  The 
national  hope  in  the  constancy  and  steadiness  of  the 
Constitutional  Party  has  been  fulfilled.  Every  man  who 
voted  against  the  Bill  exposed  himself  to  a  certainty  of 
trouble,  risk,  labour  and  expense,  in  order  to  serve  his 
country.     So  far  well. 

If  anything  could  strengthen  the  weak-kneed,  it  would 
have  been  Goschen's  speech  on  Monday  night.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  part  of  Hicks  Beach's  speech,  though 
thoroughly  suitable  for  the  moment,  made  much  differ- 
ence, except  his  denial  of  Parnell's  allegation.  Gladstone's 
own  summing-up  at  the  close,  however  fine  and  grand, 
was  not  calculated  to  catch  a  single  vote.  In  that  respect 
it  did  much  less  than  wTe  feared  it  would.  Parnell's 
most  carefully  worded  and  prepared  speech,  read  out 
from  a  manuscript,  was  at  the  moment  thought  to  be 
a  very  skilful  and  adroit  performance.  This  was  no 
doubt  what  he  meant  it  to  be;  but  I,  for  one,  thought 
differently.  His  allegations  against  the  Conservatives, 
coupled  with  similar  allegations  previously  made  by  his 
lieutenant,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  will  give  rise  to  an  opinion 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  have  even  friendly  communications 
with  Irish  politicians.  Such  an  opinion  is  injurious  to 
them,  and  will  doubtless  affect  their  prospects.  His 
assurance  that  the  Bill,  if  passed,  would  be  accepted  as 
a  finality  by  Ireland,  was  not  believed  by  any  save  those 
who  were  pre-determined  to  accept  anything  of  this  nature 
that  might  be  offered.  His  peroration  was  really  a  menace 
of  a  desperate,  though  covert  character,  and  made  a  bad 
impression  upon  the  men  on  the  Conservative  benches, 
at  any  rate.     It  never  answers  to  threaten  Englishmen. 

So  the  curtain  falls  on  this  drama.  Whether  a  new 
drama  is  now  to  be  begun  we  know  not,  though  we  can 
conjecture  with  some  confidence.  I  expect  that  a  new 
play  will  be  brought  out,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  go 
on  fighting.  However,  it  has  taken  us  exactly  two 
months— 8  April  to  7  June — to  keep  Gladstone  at  bay, 
and  to  end  by  defeating  him  in  a  pitched  battle.  So 
far,   then,  her   Majesty's   faithful   Commons   have  done 

JO 
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their  duty.  May  Providence  give  the  Parties  (for  there 
are  several  in  the  country)  the  will  and  nerve  to  sustain 
us  in  the  conduct  we  have  pursued. 


LETTER   LXI 

Friday,  n  June,  1886. — I  came  to  the  House  yesterday 
in  time  to  hear  Gladstone  announce  dissolution,  which 
was  to  us  a  foregone  conclusion.  He  did  it  quite  quietly, 
but  the  Conservatives  received  it  vociferously,  as  if  they 
expected  a  triumph  at  the  polls.  So,  after  people  had  for 
weeks  been  crying  "  Wolf!  Wolf!  "  the  wolf  had  come  at 
last.  I  did  not  cheer,  for  I  believe  that  constitutionally 
this  dissolution  is  a  thoroughly  bad  thing  for  the  country, 
for  it  tends  to  a  sort  of  government  by  plebiscite. 

Hicks  Beach  pressed  Gladstone  for  further  informa- 
tion. In  giving  this,  Gladstone  became  a  little  snappish 
towards  the  Conservatives.  He  rather  indicated  that  he 
is  not  situated  in  the  way  that  a  beaten  Minister  usually 
is,  and  that  he  is  appealing  from  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  people.  Here  our  side  began  to  interrupt  him, 
not  unnaturally  resenting  this  language  on  his  part. 
This  aggravated  him,  and  he  said  rather  an  odd  thing 
about  the  majority  that  defeated  him,  that  it  was  what 
geologists  call  "plum-pudding  rock."  I  thought  he 
looked  in  good  health,  better  than  while  the  fate  of  his 
Bill  was  pending. 

Then  we  set  to  work  winding  up  the  business  of  the 
session  quickly.  The  Government  wished  this  (I  do  not 
quite  see  why,  but  such  was  the  fact),  and  the  Conserva- 
tives co-operated.  Certainly  it  was  an  object  to  the 
Conservatives  to  have  the  new  elections  early,  whereas 
the  Government  would  gain  by  time  and  delay.  The 
Irish  throughout  this  made  no  demonstration,  save  by 
cheering  when  the  dissolution  was  announced.  They 
take  the  thing  quietly,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  by  talking 
to  them. 

LETTER  LXII 

Saturday,  12  June,  1886. — Yesterday  Hicks  Beach 
obtained  from  Gladstone  the  further  assurance  that  if 
the  coming  elections  shall  at  all  go  against  the  Govern- 
ment,  or  if   they  shall  leave   the   Irish   policy  of   the 
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Government  at  all  in  doubt,  then  the  new  Parliament 
will  be  assembled  immediately  after  its  election — that  is, 
towards  the  end  of  July.  This  means  that  the  new  Par- 
liament will  have,  if  it  likes,  the  opportunity  of  changing 
the  Government. 

After  that,  various  Bills  were  proceeded  with  or 
cleared  off,  so  as  to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  Session, 
in  the  course  of  which  there  followed  a  wearisome  dis- 
cussion about  the  schedule  of  charges  to  be  allowed  for 
the  returning  officers  at  Parliamentary  Elections  under 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  1875.  The  question  began 
with  Ireland  and  gradually  extended  to  England.  Much 
time  was  taken  up  with  this.  It  had  only  one  interesting- 
effect,  namely,  that  it  evoked  a  speech  from  Sir  Henry 
James.  Then  we  came  to  a  proposal  by  Labouchere  to 
put  these  charges  (now  defrayed  by  candidates)  upon 
the  rates.  This  was  the  proposal  which  had  been  put 
off  for  two  nights,  and  had  caused  many  men  to  sit 
up  all  night  (on  3  June).  It  came  on  again,  and 
was  provisionally  carried  at  last  for  second  reading. 
Labouchere  proposed  it  in  a  very  characteristic  way.  It 
was  objected  to  by  Conservatives  as  smoothing  the  way 
for  mushroom  candidates,  and  was,  of  course,  supported 
by  Radicals  and  Irish.  But,  though  read  a  second  time, 
it  is  still  far  from  being  finally  carried.1  Much  sparring 
and  skirmishing  occurred. 


LETTER  LXIII 

Wednesday \  16  Jane,  1886. — The  Bills  regarding  the 
returning  officers'  charges  for  Parliamentary  Elections  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  separately  taken  up 
to-day,  and  we  had  over  again  the  vexed  question  about 
these  charges  being  put  upon  the  county  rates  instead  of 
being  defrayed  by  the  candidates.  This  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Radicals,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  men  of  straw  to  come  forward  as  candidates, 
and  upon  that  ground  it  was  resisted  by  the  Con- 
servative Party.  However,  the  Radicals,  headed  by 
Labouchere,  held  firm.     They  were,  of  course,  supported 

1  On  17  June  the  Lords  threw  out  both  Labouchere's  and  the  Irish  Party's 
amendments  to  the  Parliamentary  Elections  (Returning  Officers)  Act  (1875) 
Amendment  Bill  ;  and  on  24  June  the  Commons  agreed  to  the  Lords'  action, 
and  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  25  June,  without  these  amendments. 
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by  the  Irish  ;  and  then  the  Government  joined  them. 
So,  all  these  parties  acting  together,  we  were  beaten  on 
two  divisions  on  the  subject  by  56  and  32  ;  but  we 
challenged  the  divisions,  in  order  to  place  our  protest  on 
record. 

Then  we  had  an  interesting  discussion,  which  ended 
in  enforcing  a  prohibition  to  public-houses  to  sell  any 
kind  of  liquor,  even  beer,  to  children  under  thirteen 
years  of  age.  The  Bill  for  enabling  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  Abbey  to  obtain  money  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  the  repair  of  certain 
parts  of  the  great  Abbey  was  pushed  on.  W.  H.  Smith 
explained  that  the  London  air  seems  to  be  eating  into 
the  stone  of  the  old  structure.  A  quantity  of  other 
business  was  done  to  wind  up  the  Session,  for  the 
House,  though  lively  and  pugnacious,  was  yet  in  a 
mood  for  dispatching  affairs,  to  let  members  go  away 
to  their  constituencies.  Thus,  no  speeches  of  more  than 
two  to  five  minutes  were  made,  and  not  one  speech  that 
I  need  recount.  Morley  was  on  the  Treasury  Bench  to 
answer  questions  put  by  the  Irish,  and  Sir  George 
Campbell  had  his  say  out  of  season  about  Drummond 
Wolff's  Mission  and  the  expenses  of  the  army  in  Egypt. 
Gladstone  did  not  put  in  any  appearance  at  all. 


LETTER  LXIV 

Friday \  18  June,  1886. — Last  evening  the  feature  was 
undoubtedly  the  speech  by  Lyon  Playfair  on  the  annual 
Education  Report.  This  speech,  if  well  reported,  with 
the  sentences  here  and  there  put  right,  and  the  language 
slightly  revised,  would  be  an  excellent  oration,  full  of 
knowledge  clearly  conveyed,  and  breathing  a  generous 
spirit.  It  was  so  interesting  towards  the  end,  and  so 
sound,  that  one  forgot  the  inferior  delivery  and  the 
indifferent  sentences.  He  reads  an  address  very  well, 
but  does  not  manage  to  speak  one,  which  is  a  pity,  for 
he  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  able  too,  all  round.  He 
was  followed  by  an  Irish  member,  M.  Conway,  who 
was  brought  up  as  a  schoolmaster  in  England.  He 
defended  the  denominational  schools  as  against  the 
School  Boards,  justly,  as  I  thought.  Indeed,  he  cham- 
pioned the  voluntary  system  generally,  though  he  was 
no  doubt  speaking   specially  on  behalf  of  the    Roman 
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Catholics.  The  Church  of  England  people  have  exactly 
the  same  grievance.  Then  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  made 
some  useful  remarks  on  behalf  of  technical  education, 
in  support  of  the  forcible  passages  in  Lyon  Playfair's 
speech. 

I  returned  to  the  House  at  eleven  o'clock  and  found 
them  hammer  and  tongs  on  the  Shop  Hours  Regulation 
Bill  for  preventing  over-pressure  on  the  employes  of 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  There  was  general 
agreement  as  to  restricting  the  total  number  of  hours  in 
the  week,  but  there  was  utter  disagreement  as  to  the 
distribution  between  the  different  days  of  the  week. 
The  subject  was  one  in  which  business  men,  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  took  much  interest,  and  many  short 
speeches  were  made.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  mover  of 
the  Bill,  behaved,  of  course,  correctly.  Broadhurst,  as 
representing  the  Home  Department,  came  out  strong. 
So  we  had  two  divisions  (majorities  38  and  31),  and  after 
much  discussion,  which  took  up  time,  we  got  through 
the  Bill  in  Committee  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Although  it  is  a  moribund  Parliament,  still,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  House  was  present  on  and  off  during  the 
greater  part  of  last  night. 

Lyon  Playfair 

(1886-1892) 

Playfair  is  one  of  the  most  intellectual  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  is  indeed  an  ornament  to  that 
assembly,  though  he  is  by  no  means  one  of  its  good 
speakers  and  has  a  marked  Scotch  accent.  He  was 
Chairman  of  Committee  and  Deputy  Speaker  under 
Gladstone's  Government,  in  which  capacity  he  apparently 
did  not  shine.  He  was  afterwards  put  in  charge  of  the 
Education  Department,  and  in  the  summer  of  1886  he 
moved  the  educational  vote  in  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  speech.  It  was  competently,  but  not  oratori- 
cally,  delivered  :  not  even  with  the  fluency  to  be  expected 
from  a  man  who  had  been  so  long  in  public  life.  Sudden 
replies  he  makes  well,  but  an  ordinary  speech  he  delivers 
indifferently.  This  is  strange,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  a 
set  speech  admirably  when  his  notes  are  copious,  or 
when  he  has  got  the  whole  thing  by  heart,  or  nearly 
reduced  it  all  to  writing.     Then  his  knowledge  of  more 
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than  one  branch  of  science  gives  him  a  rich  store  of 
picturesque  illustration  and  of  vivid  imagery  where- 
with to  exemplify  his  political  teaching.  A  speech  of 
this  kind  from  him  is  well  worth  hearing. 

He  showed  loyalty  in  all  the  debates  relating  to  the 
Royal  Grants,  thereby  proving  himself  to  be  superior  to 
many  of  his  Radical  associates.  In  all  matters  relating 
to  Free  Trade,  his  American  connexion  assists  him  in 
supporting  his  arguments  by  masses  of  figures.  He  is 
just  as  lucid  in  arraying  statistics  as  he  is  in  marshalling 
scientific  or  political  arguments.  Though  he  represents 
a  Radical  constituency,  and  must  be  classed  as  an 
advanced  Liberal,  he  is  a  man  of  sound  enlightenment 
and  independent  disposition,  which  would  prevent  him 
from  following  his  Party  into  extravagances.  He  is,  in 
fine,  a  man  of  high  character,  and  much  respected.  He 
is  extraordinarily  small  in  stature.  This  may  make  a 
difference  on  the  platform,  but  not  at  all  in  the  House. 


LETTER    LXV 

Saturday,  19  June,  1886. — Yesterday  afternoon  I 
reached  the  House  at  question  time,  and  heard  Bryce 
(Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs)  give  a  highly 
satisfactory  reply  about  the  Nezv  Hebrides,  saying  that 
the  French  Government,  who  had  sent  a  force  from 
New  Caledonia  to  keep  order,  knew  nothing  of  their  flag 
having  been  hoisted  there,  but  that,  nevertheless,  they 
had  telegraphed  that  if  such  had  been  the  case,  it  was 
to  be  discontinued.  So  far  the  French  Government 
appears  to  have  behaved  well. 

Then  the  Appropriation  Bill  having  passed  through 
Committee,  Howard  Vincent  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  useful  little  Bill  about  the  Probation  of  First 
Offenders  read  the  third  time.  This  will  enable  first 
offenders  for  minor  offences  to  be  put  under  supervision 
instead  of  being  sent  to  gaol.  After  this  we  had  a 
further  fight  over  the  Shop  Hours  Regulation  Bill. 
Though  the  principle  is  good,  yet  the  Bill  has  been 
hastily  drawn,  and  has  so  many  inconsistencies  in  detail 
that  all  the  Conservatives  present  (17)  voted  against  it,  in 
the  belief  that  a  better  considered  measure  ought  to  be 
introduced  next  Session.  The  Bill,  however,  was  read  a 
third  time  by  a  majority  of  67. 
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Then  we  had  an  interesting  speech  from  Sir  Henry 
James,  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  enabling 
prisoners  to  be  examined  as  witnesses  in  their  own  trials  at 
the  criminal  bar.  This  is  an  obviously  right  measure, 
agreed  to  by  every  law  reformer  on  both  sides.  It  was 
supported  by  the  Conservatives,  but  it  was  opposed  by 
the  Irish,  because  they  fear  that  it  would  be  used  for 
cross-questioning  prisoners  charged  with  a  particular 
political  offence  regarding  their  former  political  doings. 
They  persisted  in  this  fear,  although  there  are  specific 
safeguards  against  it  in  the  Bill.  They  moved  an  ad- 
journment, which  we  carried  against  them  by  only  3,  and 
we  proceeded  with  the  Bill.  But  it  became  evident  that 
with  a  thin  House  (most  members  having  gone  to  look 
after  their  constituencies)  and  at  the  very  close  of  the 
Session,  the  Irish,  who  are  nearly  all  in  town  still,  could 
talk  it  out.  So  we  let  them  count  the  House  out, 
especially  as  this  was  almost  the  last  item  on  our  Agenda 
Paper  for  the  night.  This  happened  shortly  after  eight 
o'clock. 


LETTER    LXVI 

Monday,  28  June,  1886. — As  the  Parliament  about 
which  I  have  written  so  many  letters  has  just  ceased  to 
exist  by  a  premature  dissolution,  I  will  conclude  my 
epistolary  series  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  Session  gener- 
ally. Looking  back  on  the  eventful  five  and  a  half 
months  that  have  passed,  what  are  the  points  which  rise 
up  distinctly  in  the  memory  ?  In  the  first  place  the 
hours  kept  by  the  House  are  very  objectionable  and 
detrimental  to  the  legislative  interests  of  the  country. 

In  the  next  place  I  look  upon  this  as  a  thoroughly 
working  Parliament.  It  may  not  have  had  as  much 
individual  genius  as  some  of  its  predecessors,  but  in 
respect  of  average  ability  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  of 
them ;  I  daresay  it  is  even  superior.  Certainly  it  has 
had  fewer  drones  and  incapables  than  any  of  them. 
The  system  of  equal  electoral  districts  and  single- 
member  constituencies  ensures  a  higher  average.  A 
dolt  or  a  dummy  cannot  possibly  stand  for  election 
under  the  new  system.  It  was  often  predicted  that  it 
would  cause  the  House  to  deteriorate.  Such  has  not 
proved  to  be  the  case  as  regards  practical  ability  cer- 
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tainly,  nor,  probably,  even  in  respect  of  social  status. 
We  have  some  half-dozen  more  than  formerly  of  what 
are  called  Labour  candidates.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  fewer  squires,  though  we  have  a  goodly  proportion 
of  the  titled  classes.  Science,  learning,  and  professional 
experience  are  well  represented.  The  Queen's  Speech 
before  the  dissolution  gives  but  a  jejune  notion  of  the 
work  actually  done,  which  has  been  really  great  in 
quantity  for  a  short  broken  Session,  of  which  nearly  half 
was  taken  up  with  Ireland.  Not  only  have  public  Acts 
been  passed,  but  also  a  large  number  of  private 
Acts  relating  to  general  improvements  of  all  sorts. 
Many  subjects  were  also  investigated  by  special  Com- 
mittees. The  independent  workers,  especially  among 
the  new  members,  are  numerous.  Legislation  was  by 
no  means  left  to  the  Government,  but  individuals  were 
always  trying  to  signalize  themselves  by  promoting  some 
new  measure.  The  general  temper  of  the  House  was 
earnest  and  industrious.  Again,  much  time  was  given 
to  several  comprehensive  measures,  which,  after  all,  had 
to  be  dropped  when  the  Session  was  abruptly  terminated 
— for  instance,  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill.  Among 
the  Acts  passed,  that  relating  to  the  Scotch  Crofters 
was  discussed  in  considerable  detail. 

In  the  third  place,  the  speaking  has  been  much  better 
in  this  House  than  I  had  expected  to  find  it.  Many  of 
the  new  members  have  burst  out,  all  at  once,  with 
orator}7.  Men  who  may  be  regarded  as  average  members 
have  made  maiden  speeches  excellently,  just  as  if  they 
were  to  the  manner  born.  That  I  attribute  to  the 
necessity,  undergone  by  them  all,  of  fighting  their  own 
battles  singlehanded  before  the  constituencies.  Besides 
these,  the  number  of  what  I  should  call  good  speakers  is 
considerable  on  both  sides. 

Before  I  mention  these,  I  will  clear  the  ground  of 
some  famous  or  notorious  orators.  Gladstone  is  not 
what  he  was.  His  present  oratory  is  not  to  my  mind 
good  speaking.  It  may  be  still  much  admired,  but  I 
protest  against  such  admiration,  except  occasionally. 
On  some  occasions  he  is  still  very  fine,  as  when  he 
rounded  on  his  old  associates  (Unionists),  or  when 
he  hectored  and  lectured  Churchill,  and  more  particularly 
when  he  delivered  his  peroration  on  the  night  of 
7  June.  That  peroration,  lasting  from  half-past  twelve 
to  some  minutes  past  one  a.m.,  was  the  finest  piece  of 
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speaking  I  ever  heard.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
Sexton,  who  is,  I  hear,  much  admired  by  Gladstone 
(perhaps  being  somewhat  in  his  own  style) ;  in  a  lesser 
degree,  also,  to  Harcourt. 

The  really  good  speakers,  in  my  humble  judgment,  are 
— above  the  gangway  on  the  Speaker's  right :  H.  Fowler, 
Stansfeld,  Henry  James,  Hartington,  Finlay.  Below  the 
gangway :  Thorold  Rogers,  Chamberlain,  Trevelyan, 
Labouchere,  Winterbotham,  Goschen,  A.  Elliot,  Leatham. 
On  the  Speaker's  left,  above  the  gangway  :  Churchill, 
Edward  Clarke,  Cecil  Raikes,  Plunket,  Holmes,  Saunder- 
son  (Ulster),  George  Hamilton,  Chaplin.  Below  the 
gangway :  Parnell,  Healy,  Justin  McCarthy.  I  have 
mentioned  these  as  speakers  only,  irrespective  of  merits, 
or  position,  or  other  qualifications.  Some  famous  men, 
such  as  John  Bright,  have  never  spoken  in  this  Parliament. 
Many  men  also  may  be  great  personalities  or  eminent 
characters  in  the  House,  and  yet  not  really  good  speakers. 
To  the  list  I  ought  to  add  the  Speaker  (A.  Peel) :  he 
really  speaks  well. 

I  fancy  that  never  in  Parliamentary  history  has  a 
debate  been  sustained  to  such  a  length  in  better  style 
than  the  great  Irish  debate  this  Session.  Of  lesser  de- 
bates, the  Crofters  discussion  was  very  good  ;  so  was 
that  on  the  Navy.  The  debate  on  the  Welsh  Church, 
too,  was  excellent.  So  I  believe  was  that  on  the  Scotch 
Church,  but  that  day  I  was  obliged  to  be  absent  with 
my  constituents  in  Worcestershire.  The  debate  on 
Burma  was  fair;  so  also  was  that  on  Jesse  Collings' 
resolution  about  allotments,  and  the  opening  debate  on 
the  reply  to  the  Queen's  Speech. 

The  most  amusing  scenes  were  the  passages  of  arms 
between  Gladstone  and  Chamberlain,  Gladstone  and 
Hartington,  Hicks  Beach  and  Parnell  (when  the  latter 
tried  to  make  out  that  Lord  Carnarvon  had  half-promised 
Home  Rule),  and  between  T.  P.  O'Connor  and  several 
Conservatives,  whom  he  attacked  simultaneously. 

Cecil   Raikes 

(1886-1891) 

Raikes  had  a  considerable  parliamentary  position, 
though  he  never  attained  to  that  in  the  Government  to 
which  his  talents  and  experience  seemed  to  entitle  him. 
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He  was  a  good  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  and 
Deputy-Speaker  under  the  Beaconsfield  Administration, 
and  then  became  Postmaster-General,  in  which  post  he 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  departmental  chief.  He  was 
once  connected  with  the  Randolph  Churchill  section, 
but  afterwards  became  separated  from  it.  As  a  speaker 
he  had  a  quiet  and  generally  subdued  manner,  though 
few  men  could  speak  better. 

As  Postmaster-General  he  worked  cheerfully  and 
efficiently,  and  made  large  improvements  in  the  ocean 
postage  with  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  in  many  other 
respects,  whereby  a  considerable  saving  of  public  money 
was  effected.  And  this  he  did  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
for  years  he  was  assailed  with  interpellations  regard- 
ing both  the  postmen  and  the  telegraph  clerks  by  some 
Metropolitan  Liberals  of  an  advanced  type,  who  con- 
stituted themselves  advocates  of  the  humbler  classes  in 
the  public  service,  partly  from  that  sort  of  Socialism 
which  is  in  connexion  with  the  strikes  of  bodies  of 
workmen  in  the  docks  and  elsewhere,  partly  from  a 
desire  for  political  support,  and  partly  from  general 
benevolence.  To  all  these  he  replied  with  skill,  know- 
ledge, and  temper,  often  under  provocation.  With  silly 
questioning  he  judiciously  fenced,  but  otherwise  he  pre- 
ferred giving  the  most  direct  answers  possible.  He  was 
always  manifestly  kept  well  informed  by  the  depart- 
mental officers.  In  short,  as  a  high  official,  pure  and 
simple,  he  was  hardly  to  be  surpassed. 

He  was  thought  to  have  done  especially  well  in 
what  can  be  only  described  as  attempted  strikes  among 
the  Postal  Establishment.  During  the  summer  of  1890 
these  attempts  reached  to  formidable  and  dangerous 
dimensions,  and  the  men  seemed  to  have  resolved  to  sub- 
ject the  business  community  of  the  Metropolis  in  particular 
to  fearful  loss  and  trouble  in  order  to  gain  their  own  ends. 
Their  machinations  were  frustrated,  partly  by  judicious 
concessions  and  partly  by  well-considered  resistance. 
In  all  this  Raikes  was  entitled  to  a  full  share  in  the 
credit  of  success,  just  as  he  would  have  had  to  bear  the 
discredit  of  failure. 

His  death,  during  the  autumn  of  1891,  was  much 
regretted  as  a  loss  to  the  public  service  and  the  political 
world. 


SECOND    SESSION,     1886 

CONSERVATIVES   IN   POWER 

LETTER  LXVII 

Friday,  6  August,  1886. — The  new  House  of  Commons 
met  at  2  p.m.  yesterday.  The  Irish  did  not  show  up  in 
any  demonstrative  manner.  The  Unionist  Liberals  sat 
amongst  the  Gladstonians  on  the  Opposition  benches 
above  the  gangway,  and  on  the  front  bench  on  that 
side  sat  Hartington  and  Chamberlain.  After  them 
Gladstone  and  Morley  came  in.  I  saw  Morley  speak 
to  Hartington  ;  but  1  do  not  think  Gladstone  spoke  to 
any  Unionist.  Harcourt,  Campbell-Bannerman,  and 
Henry  Fowler  also  appeared. 

Sir  Edward  Birkbeck  rose  from  the  Conservative 
benches  and  proposed  that  Arthur  Peel  be  elected 
Speaker,  addressing  his  speech  to  Palgrave,  who  had 
succeeded  Sir  Erskine  May  as  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Gladstone  seconded  the  nomination.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  be  pale,  worn  and  wan,  his  voice  feeble  and  husky; 
nor  was  there  much  in  his  speech.  The  only  point  made 
was  that,  whereas  in  former  times  the  Speaker  had  to 
protect  the  House  against  aggression  from  without,  in 
these  days  he  had  to  protect  it  against  aggression  from 
within,  a  hit  at  obstruction  and  insubordination.  But 
the  speech  was  nothing  like  as  good  as  the  one  he 
made  on  the  corresponding  occasion  last  January. 

Reginald  Palgrave 

( 1 886-1 892) 

The    Clerk    of   the    House   holds   a   very   important 
office,  as  he  is  the  executive   chief  of   its    vast,  varied, 
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and  important  business,  virtual  guardian  of  its  multitu- 
dinous records  under  the  Speaker,  and  interpreter  of 
its  complex  rules.  It  is  an  office  which  may  bring 
great  fame  and  name  to  its  holder,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  Erskine  May,  afterwards  Lord  Farnborough. 
May  acquired  his  remarkable  position  in  two  ways  : 
first,  by  writing  standard  text-books  regarding  the  con- 
stitutional law  and  the  practice  of  Parliament ;  secondly, 
by  becoming  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  "  to  mem- 
bers who  were  in  doubt  as  to  what  course  they  should 
pursue  politically,  and  even  what  office  they  should 
accept.  He  cordially  entered  into  their  hopes  and 
anxieties,  and  having  watched  for  many  years  the  course 
of  affairs  and  the  conduct  of  parties,  there  was  no  one 
else  so  well  qualified  to  give  them  advice. 

Palgrave  has  an  arduous  task  in  succeeding  such  a 
man,  but  is  qualified  for  his  heritage.  He  has  long 
been  in  the  service  of  the  House,  and  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  business,  which  goes  on  perfectly 
well  under  him.  He  is  a  genial,  pleasant  man,  and 
comes  of  a  clever  and  distinguished  family.  He  is 
known  to  literature,  and  has  recently  brought  out  a 
memoir  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 


LETTER   LXVII  I 

Friday,  20  August,  1886. — The  House  met  early 
yesterday,  and  when  the  Speaker  had  read  out  the 
customary  resolutions  regarding  privilege,  Bradlaugh 
made  his  threatened  motion  about  the  Peers  interfering 
in  elections.  Upon  this  Churchill  delivered  his  first 
speech  as  Leader  of  the  House.1  This  he  did  well  and 
judiciously.  Gladstone,  too,  spoke  fairly  and  well. 
Bradlaugh,  however,  insisted  on  going  to  a  division. 
The  Liberals  voted  with  us  ;  the  Radicals  and  the  Irish 
only  voted  with  him.  The  result  was  a  big  majority 
(168)  for  the  Government.  Wilfrid  Lawson  seconded 
Bradlaugh  in  a  short  speech,  which,  on  account  of  its 
taste   and   style,   I   forbear  from  criticizing.      I    should 

1  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  25  June  and  the  General  Election  took 
place  immediately  after,  resulting  in  the  return  of  316  Conservatives,  78  Liberal 
Unionists,  191  Gladstonians  and  85  Parnellites.  The  Liberal  Unionists  therefore 
controlled  the  situation.  Gladstone  resigned  on  20  July,  and  by  the  27th 
Lord  Salisbury  had  formed  a  Conservative  Government,  in  which  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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hardly  have  thought  that  so  much  of  what  I  deem  to  be 
objectionable  could  have  been  compressed  into  so  small 
a  space. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Queen's  Speech,  Gladstone  rose  in 
good  form  and  looking  well.  He  spoke  at  first  wisely 
and  properly  about  foreign  affairs,  frequently  eliciting 
cheers  from  the  Conservatives.  But  after  this  he  went  on 
to  Ireland,  and  spoke  very  badly  from  our  point  of  view. 
We  thought  that,  under  a  mild  and  conciliatory 
garb,  he  compressed  all  the  mischief  that  could  possibly 
be  managed  within  a  moderate  compass.  Muttered 
execrations  ran  along  the  Conservative  benches.  Then 
Churchill  rose  to  declare  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Government  regarding  Ireland.  This  was  at  7.30,  and 
he  spoke  till  9.0,  keeping  the  House  dinnerless,  but  the 
members  were  quite  patient  throughout.  He  dealt  with 
three  main  heads,  I.  Social  Order ;  II.  The  Land;  111.  Local 
Government.  He  began  by  declaring,  amidst  Conserva- 
tive cheers,  that  the  Government  would  not  agree  to  an 
autumn  Session.  Then  he  dealt  in  a  severe  way,  but  in 
conciliatory  language,  with  each  of  the  three  headings. 
In  effect  he  said  that  the  existing  law  would  be  enforced 
with  the  existing  machinery.  He  hoped  and  expected 
that  this  would  succeed.  If  hereafter  it  were  to  fail, 
through  special  misbehaviour  of  the  Irish  people,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  would  Parliament  be  called  together 
for  special  legislation.  The  Irish  Executive  would  take 
its  stand  on  the  Land  Law  Act  (1881)  of  the  late 
Government,  and  would  exact  the  judicial  rents  where 
possible,  but  would  assist  the  creation  of  a  peasant 
proprietary  and  would  try  to  "  exploitate "  the  material 
resources  of  Ireland.  As  regards  Local  Government, 
they  would  produce  a  scheme  for  all  three  kingdoms. 
What  would  do  for  England  and  Scotland,  must  do,  with 
a  few  local  modifications,  for  Ireland  too.  So  the  big- 
speech  ended.  It  embodied  all  the  stiffest  Conservative 
doctrines,  and  was  doubtless  meant  to  dissipate  the  idea 
that  he  would  listen  to  compromise  with  Separatists  or 
stoop  to  truckle  with  treason.  The  speech  was  well 
received  by  the  Conservatives.  Indeed,  they  were  much 
pleased.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  Unionist  Liberals 
approved.  Thus  the  gauntlet  was  thoroughly  well 
thrown  down.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  Separatists  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  this  ;  and  they 
may   now   do   their   worst   as   far   as   the   Conservative 
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Government  is  concerned.  I  should  suppose  that  this 
will  bring  on  stormy  and  protracted  debates,  and  keep 
us  sitting  well  into  September  ;  but  such  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  general  impression  last  night. 

When  Churchill  finished,  the  Speaker  left  the  Chair 
as  usual,  for  tea,  and  we  all  went  to  a  late  and  casual 
dinner.  On  the  return  of  the  Speaker,  not  a  single 
Liberal  leader  came,  and  few  Liberals  of  any  sort.  The 
Irish  leaders  were  absent;  no  doubt  Parnell  and  his 
henchmen  had  gone  to  consider  what  line  they  should 
take  on  Churchill's  speech.  A  number  of  their  followers 
were  present,  however,  and  some  Radicals  of  sorts  below 
the  gangway.  The  Radicals  and  Irish,  conjointly 
occupying  that  below-the-gangway  section  on  the 
Speaker's  left,  present  a  fearful  spectacle  to  Con- 
servative eyes. 

The  Conservatives,  too,  went  home,  except  about  a 
hundred  out-and-outers,  who  had  promised  the  Whips 
to  stay  till  midnight  to  prevent  any  possible  mischief. 
But  both  Conservatives  and  Liberals  tacitly  agreed  to 
let  the  Irish  continue  the  debate  to  empty  benches.  So 
we  hung  about  the  lobbies,  looked  in  now  and  again 
to  see  who  was  speaking,  and  then  ostentatiously  left,  so 
as  to  make  the  scene  as  depressing  as  possible  for  our 
Irish  friends.  Irishman  after  Irishman  got  up  and 
talked  the  old,  old  stuff  about  his  "  counthry,"  with 
characteristic  accent  and  language  ;  and  so  they  let  off 
their  steam  quite  innocuously.  Thus  the  affair  dragged 
and  drawled  along  till  midnight.  Then  the  electric  bell 
sounded  and  the  doorkeeper  halloed  out  the  welcome 
words,  "Who  goes  home?"  So  we  trooped  off,  pretty 
well  satiated  with  the  performance. 


LETTER  LXIX 

Sunday,  22  August,  1886. — On  Friday  night  the 
debate  on  the  Address  was  resumed  by  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
Parnell's  henchman  in  the  English  constituencies,  in  a 
characteristic  Hibernian  manner,  with  a  ringing  but 
sometimes  over-modulated  utterance,  and  with  constant 
swinging  of  the  arm  round  and  round.  As  a  per- 
formance the  speech  was  good  of  its  kind,  but  then  I 
cannot  bear  the  kind.  His  object  was  to  cover  with 
ridicule,  hatred,  and  contempt  the  general  programme  of 
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Irish  policy  as  set  forth  by  Churchill.  He  went  to  the 
extreme  of  exaggeration,  and  so  caricatured  the  pro- 
gramme that  one  ceased  to  recognize  it.  He  did  more 
harm  than  good  to  his  cause,  because  he  made  it  clear 
that  if  the  Irish  Party  in  the  House  cannot  get  their 
Home  Rule,  they  will  accept  nothing,  not  even  the  most 
obviously  beneficial  measures,  and  will  do  their  utmost 
to  prevent  anyone  from  attempting  anything  on  behalt 
of  Ireland.  He  was  supported  by  a  blatant  chorus 
from  the  men  on  the  benches  around  him,  the  Con- 
servatives interjecting  laughter  whenever  his  overstate- 
ments were  unconscionable.  My  long  words  very  much 
indicate  the  fluent  verbosity  of  his  style. 

He  was  followed  by  Harcourt  in  a  speech  which 
really  was  relatively  even  worse.  I  say  relatively, 
because  Harcourt,  instead  of  being,  like  O'Connor,  an 
electioneering  agitator,  is  a  responsible  statesman  who 
has  just  left  office.  Still,  he  adopted  very  much  the 
same  line  of  argument  as  O'Connor,  covering  Churchill's 
programme  with  a  garb  of  exaggeration,  and  virtually 
saying  that  as  the  measures  of  the  late  Government  had 
been  rejected,  no  measures,  if  the  Opposition  could  help 
it,  would  be  carried.  Some  of  his  sarcasms  were  most 
objectionable,  and  a  great  many  of  his  prepared 
witticisms  were  truly  of  an  operose,  ponderous  and 
elephantine  character.  Then  W.  Johnston  (of  Ulster) 
rose  just  before  the  dinner  hour  and  explained  that, 
according  to  his  view,  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Belfast 
were  the  beginners  in  the  recent  row.1  He  vindicated 
the  Orange  Party,  to  which  he  belongs. 

About  ten  o'clock  an  English  Radical,  C.  Cony- 
beare,  member  for  a  mining  district  of  Cornwall,  made  a 
thorough-paced  Radical  oration,  vilifying  the  Tories  and 
the  Unionist  Liberals,  and  again  caricaturing  Churchill's 
programme.  We  interjected  applause  or  laughter, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  moment,  in  order  to 
support  our  Unionist  friends.  We  hoped  that  Hicks 
Beach  would  speak,  because  we  felt  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Opposition  to  show,  erroneously,  that  the  Govern- 
ment plan  for  creating  Peasant  Proprietorship  is  the  same 

1  Fatal  riots  of  a  serious  character  began  among  the  lower  classes  at  Belfast  on 
13  July  by  an  attack  of  some  Roman  Catholics  on  the  houses  of  Orangemen. 
On  31  July  the  Orangemen  retaliated,  and  there  was  another  fatal  riot.  On 
3  and  4  August  rioting  was  renewed  by  the  Nationalists,  and  from  the  6th  to 
the  ioth  it  was  continued  with  fatal  effect,  chiefly  against  the  police 
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as  Gladstone's  Land  Purchase  Scheme  which  has  been  de- 
cisively rejected,  ought  to  be  answered.     But  he  did  not. 

Thomas  Power  O'Connor 
(1886-1892) 

T.  P.  O'Connor  has  a  good  manner  for  political 
affairs  and  business  circles,  though  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  of  what  may  be  called  culture.  He  was  well 
known  in  1885  as  Parnell's  lieutenant  for  electioneering 
purposes  in  England.  In  the  then  uncertainty  as  to 
which  side  the  Parnellites  were  going  to  take,  he 
exercised  considerable  influence.  Their  game  was  to 
break  with  the  Liberals  and  to  coquette  with  the 
Conservatives,  so  that  neither  party  should  have  pre- 
dominance, and  the  Irishmen  might  thus  hold  the 
balance  of  power  between  them.  With  this  view 
O'Connor  tried  to  pose  as  a  sort  of  popular  arbiter  of 
the  fate  of  the  candidate  in  several  English  constitu- 
encies. To  this  end  he  would  patronize  an  English 
Conservative  who  might  indicate  any  disposition  to 
concede  Irish  claims  during  the  elections,  especially  as 
Home  Rule  was  in  those  days  a  somewhat  indefinite 
term.  He  probably  actually  got  very  few  substantial 
assurances  of  this  character,  though  allegations  to  this 
effect  were  subsequently  made  in  Parliament,  if  not  by 
him,  by  others  on  behalf  of  his  party.  These  were 
seldom,  if  ever,  made  good,  although  they  were  re- 
peated after  the  second  General  Election  in  1886. 

So  far  as  one  can  judge,  he  ought  to  have  been  made 
second  in  command  by  Parnell,  for  which  place  in  many 
respects  he  would  seem  to  be  fitted  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  Tim  Healy  and  Sexton  disputed  this  position 
with  him.  And  certainly,  though  he  may  be  superior  to 
them  in  general  party  management  and  in  electioneering 
tactics,  he  is  inferior  to  Sexton  in  parliamentary  and 
political  culture,  and  to  Healy  in  legislative  and  legal 
aptitude.  His  work  is  probably  outside  the  House. 
Anyhow,  inside  he  is  not  a  frequent  attendant,  and  does 
not  take  any  part  in  fighting  the  details  of  an  Irish 
measure.  Nor  does  he  participate  in  the  work  of  ob- 
struction, nor  again  is  he  much  in  Ireland  itself.  But  on 
important  or  critical  occasions  he  is  in  his  place,  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  strike.     Then  he  will  rise,  with 
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his  tall,  rather  stout  figure,  his  round  face  and  somewhat 
rollicking  gesticulation,  and  deliver  his  philippic  with 
that  richness  of  imagery  and  exuberance  of  expression 
with  which  Irishmen  are  gifted.  His  object,  of  course, 
is  to  hit  sledge-hammer  blows,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
lashes  himself  into  histrionic  fury;  but  the  performance 
results  in  being  merely  interesting,  perhaps  amusing  to 
witness,  and  leaves  neither  sting,  resentment,  nor  hos- 
tility in  those  who  are  attacked.  The  whole  thing  is  too 
Hibernian  to  excite  real  anger.  1  should  imagine  him 
to  be  an  inferior  copy  of  O'Connell,  and  to  speak  and 
look  somewhat  as  that  famous  personage. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  founded  The  Star  as  a  Home 
Rule  organ  in  the  Metropolis  (in  1888),  and  was,  I  under- 
stand, the  first  editor  of  that  paper. 


LETTER  LXX 

Tuesday,  24  August,  1886. — Yesterday's  debate  on  the 
Address  was  important.  It  was  begun  by  Labouchere 
in  his  jocose  vein,  but  he  was  hardly  as  funny  as  usual. 
However,  he  evidently  meant  to  be  incisive  and  sarcastic 
to  all  his  foes,  Liberal  Unionists  primarily,  then  Tories, 
Peers,  landlords,  the  classes,  etc.  The  Conservative 
benches  were  pretty  full,  and  were  not  unsuccessful  in 
laughing,  jeering,  and  ironically  cheering  at  the  right 
moment,  and  no  doubt  that  disconcerted  him  a  little. 
On  the  whole,  his  amiable  effort  was  hardly  a  success. 
In  one  respect  only  did  he  succeed  more  than  he  meant, 
perhaps :  namely,  in  alienating  the  Liberal  Unionists 
from  the  Radicals.  Hicks  Beach  came  on  next,  speaking 
mildly,  moderately,  and  judiciously,  explaining  away 
misapprehensions,  and  doing  good  all  round.  This 
speech  was  much  approved  by  our  people,  and  I  believe 
was  liked  even  by  the  Irish.  It  decidedly  strengthened 
the  Government.  After  that  the  House  thinned  rapidly 
as  the  dinner  hour  drew  nigh,  but  Bradlaugh  must  needs 
speak,  raving  and  ranting  in  a  voice  like  a  trombone  out 
of  tune,  exactly  what  the  Latins  called  "  strident."  The 
Government,  the  Tories,  the  landlords,  etc.,  came  in  for 
abuse,  but  beyond  that  there  was  nothing  revolutionary 
or  socialistic. 

When  I  re-entered  the  House  after  dinner  I  found 
Louis  Jennings  (Stockport)  on  our  benches,  chaffing 
11 
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the  Irish  most  amusingly,  and  paying  them  back  in  their 
own  coin.  After  that  we  had  a  dreary  speech  from 
A.  Illingworth,  who  may  be  perhaps  best  described  as  a 
Liberationist  Radical  of  the  Yorkshire  type. 

Then  Hartington  rose.  The  Liberals  and  the  Radicals 
received  him  in  chilling  silence,  but  the  Conservative 
benches,  which  had  by  this  time  filled  from  end  to  end 
both  above  and  below  the  gangway,  set  up  a  hearty 
ringing  cheer.  It  must  have  sounded  grandly  to  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  and  he  seemed  half-shy  and 
taken  aback  by  this  enthusiastic  reception.  He  made  a 
speech  thoroughly  supporting  our  Government,  and  yet 
not  provocative  to  the  Gladstonians  and  the  Irish, 
though  he  replied  vigorously  to  some  individual 
Liberals,  especially  to  Harcourt.  The  Irish  were 
sometimes  very  rude  to  him,  but  we  always  supported 
him  with  cheers.  His  style  may  be  uncultured,  perhaps, 
and  he  has  not  a  sufficiently  large  repertoire  of  words  ; 
but  he  spoke  on  this  occasion  most  ably,  and  with  great 
energy  and  force,  for  a  full  hour.  No  man  addresses  us 
in  a  better  style,  according  to  the  fitness  of  things  in  the 
House.     He  gives  always  the  idea  of  reserve  power. 

He  was  followed  by  Morley,  who  turned  his  criticism 
on  Conservative  policy  into  a  vindication  of  the  defeated 
Gladstonian  policy,  so  as  to  keep  the  latter  alive,  as  it 
were.  The  speech  was  well  delivered  and  expressed, 
better  than  any  I  ever  heard  from  him  on  the  Treasury 
Bench.  It  was  not  at  all  mischievous  or  ill-natured. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  we  got  on  well  last  night. 

Louis  John  Jennings 

(1886- 1 892) 

Jennings  is,  before  all  things,  the  chief  adherent  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  even  to  the  extent  of  appearing 
at  times  to  be  his  Parliamentary  Secretary.  He  is, 
however,  a  man  of  independent  mind,  and  capable  of 
asserting  his  individuality,  as  he  actually  did  on  one 
occasion  last  spring,  when  Churchill,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  part}'',  went  too  far  and  broke  loose.  Still,  as  a  rule, 
he  sits  close  to  Churchill,  is  in  near  alliance  with  him 
(especially  in  matters  of  finance  and  estimates),  and  is 
thought  to  be  sure  of  office  in  the  event  of  Churchill's 
returning  to  power. 
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As  a  Lancashire  candidate  in  the  General  Election  of 
1885,  he  had  some  trouble  with  the  Irish  vote,  and 
T.  P.  O'Connor  thought  that,  under  this  pressure,  some 
promises  respecting  Home  Rule  were  extracted  from 
him.  When  charged  in  Parliament  with  breaking  his 
word,  Jennings  completely  vindicated  himself. 

He  is  a  vigilant  guardian  of  the  national  interests  in 
ferreting  out  administrative  abuses  which  may  still 
remain  after  all  reforms;  and  he  has  directly  brought 
about  economies  in  several  specific  instances,  indirectly 
contributing  in  others  to  the  saving  of  public  mone}'.  He 
has  been  an  active  member  of  several  important  com- 
mittees on  the  Estimates,  and  in  matters  cognate  to 
Protection  he  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  take  the  Tory 
view. 

He  is  an  excellent  speaker,  terse,  witty,  forcible. 
Originally  a  journalist,  he  has  for  years  been  a  distin- 
guished literary  man,  especially  in  the  department  of 
biography. 

LETTER   LXXI 

Wednesday,  25  August,  1886. — Last  night  again,  up  to 
the  dinner  hour,  we  had  a  most  interesting  time.  Parnell 
resumed  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  a  speech  admirably 
delivered,  according  to  the  House  of  Commons  standard, 
fully  bearing  out  the  high  character  which  1  had  conceived 
of  his  oratory  :  utterance  cool  and  clear,  substance  well 
arranged,  gesture  moderate  and  appropriate,  and  style 
correct.  His  form  and  aspect  are  both  handsome  and 
impressive,  and  his  manner  gives  the  idea  of  much 
reserve  power.  But  there  my  praise  must  end.  Any- 
thing worse  than  the  purport  and  intent  of  the  speech  I 
cannot  imagine.  Under  the  guise  of  pacification,  he 
suggested  rebellion ;  under  the  veil  of  legality,  he 
indirectly  proposed  public  plunder.  He  seemed  to 
entreat  the  Irish  to  be  patient :  in  effect  he  urged  them 
to  immediate  resistance.  There  was  a  cynical  calmness 
in  his  manner,  which  made  me  think,  either  that  he  is 
bent  on  a  hazardous  course,  or  else  he  feels  himself,  after 
the  recent  elections,  to  be  in  a  desperate  position  between 
his  own  followers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  verdict  of  the 
English  electors  on  the  other.  He  was  followed  by  David 
Plunket,  in  a  brief  but  excellent  reply.     Plunket  showed 
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up  the  self-contradictions,  inconsistencies,  and  fallacies  of 
Parnell's  speech.  This  was  done  in  the  quietest  manner ; 
but  in  his  concluding  sentences  Plunket  was  warmed  up, 
and  with  outstretched  arm  reproached  Parnell  with  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  his  speech. 

Then  Gladstone  rose  and  began  well,  by  saying  he 
was  not  going  to  vote  for  the  Amendment  to  the  Address 
(against  the  Government  Irish  Land  Purchase  Scheme) 
which  Parnell  had  just  moved,  and  went  on  to  speak  on 
it,  which  was  relevant  and  in  order.  But  then  he  lashed 
out  into  a  discursive  comment  on  the  policy  of  his  late 
Government,  which  was  not  relevant,  and  so  Randolph 
Churchill  rose  to  order,  on  which  the  Speaker  ruled  that 
it  was  not  in  order  for  Gladstone  to  digress.  Gladstone 
flew  into  a  rage  at  being  thus  hauled  up,  complained  of 
being  treated  badly,  and  appealed  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  to  let  him  proceed.  So,  most  irregularly,  an 
indulgence  was  granted  which  would  not  have  been 
given  to  any  other  member  of  the  House.  He  after- 
wards made  a  long  argumentative  speech  with  nothing 
particular  or  embarrassing  in  it.  It  was,  however, 
quietly  received,  and  he  did  not  get  the  enthusiastic 
reception  to  which  he  is  accustomed. 

After  dinner  we  had  no  great  oratorical  guns  ;  but  a 
remarkable  Irish  member,  W.  A.  Macdonald,  blind,  but 
with  a  musical  delivery  and  a  capital  voice,  made  a 
hostile  speech.  He  was  preceded  and  followed  by  two 
Unionist  Liberal  members,  J.  Caldwell  and  T.  W.  Russell. 
Both  spoke  well ;  the  latter  indeed,  excellently.  I  seldom 
hear  a  short  speech  more  powerfully  delivered  than 
was  this  one  by  Russell,  who  hails  from  Tyrone,  and 
is  strong  for  the  Government.  When  we  came  to 
adjourn,  Sexton  informed  us  that  his  Party  would  not 
let  us  divide  on  Thursday,  which  means  that  they 
intend  to  protract  the  debate. 

So  far  things  have  gone  well  for  us.  Nevertheless, 
the  land  proposals  of  the  Government  are  in  some 
respects  causing  much  misapprehension,  and  I  do  not 
feel  easy  until  some  satisfactory  explanation  is  given 
from  our  front  bench.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  the 
Unionist  Liberals  think  that  Churchill  and  Hicks  Beach 
have  done  well. 
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Charles   Stewart   Parnell 
(1886-1891) 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  Parnell,  and  have 
never  spoken  with  him,  nor  do  1  here  undertake  to  record 
any  opinion  regarding  his  career  and  antecedents.  I 
have  indeed  no  authoritative  knowledge  of  his  conduct, 
save  what  is  derivable  from  the  Report  of  the  Judicial 
Commission  which  pronounced  on  at  least  a  part  of  it. 
All  I  do  now  is  to  draw  a  brief  sketch  of  such  character- 
istics as  are  observable  by  those  who  are  opposite  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  first  day  that  I  sat  in  the  House,  in  January, 
1886,  I  saw  a  gentleman  with  a  beard  rise  to  speak  from 
the  Irish  benches.  1  had  no  idea  that  it  could  be  Parnell, 
having  always  seen  him  depicted  with  a  shaven  chin  and 
a  moustache.  However,  1  soon  learnt  who  he  was,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  find  his  delivery  so  quiet  and  his 
speech  so  moderate.  It  happened  to  be  a  moment  of 
political  victory  for  him.  Having  struggled  through  the 
preceding  Parliament  as  the  leader  of  a  small  party  of  a 
little  over  thirty  men,  he  had  been  returned  to  a  new 
Parliament  as  the  leader  of  a  party  of  eighty  or  more,  a 
compact  and  potential  body  and  a  considerable  factor 
politically.  He  might  therefore  have  been  aggressive 
and  jubilant.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  modest  and 
reserved.  He  merely  recognized  his  accession  of  strength, 
but  declared  that  he  would  try  to  use  it  wisely  and  would 
not  be  betrayed  by  electioneering  success  into  any  error 
or  extravagance.  Even  on  that  early  day  I  remembered 
the  proverb  of  the  velvet  glove  over  the  mailed  hand. 

I  heard  him  often  after  that,  and  as  time  went 
on,  his  style  became  more  and  more  aggressive.  But  I 
thought  that  his  method  of  speaking,  though  not  at  all 
showy  or  eloquent,  was  extremely  good  and  perfectly 
suited  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  regard  to  parlia- 
mentary style  proper,  I  should  think  he  was  one  of  the 
best  speakers  then  to  be  heard  in  Parliament :  a  quality 
which  was  developed  to  the  utmost  in  his  speech  near 
the  close  of  the  Home  Rule  debate.  It  was  evidently 
arranged  he  should  speak  near  the  end,  so  as  to  catch 
votes,  recall  stragglers  and  strengthen  waverers.  On 
that   occasion   he   grievously   misrepresented  what  had 
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passed  in  a  private  interview  between  himself  and  Lord 
Carnarvon,  who  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the 
latter  half  of  1885. 

Later  on,  when  the  new  Conservative  Government 
had  been  formed  in  1886,  he  became  conspicuous  by 
proposing  a  Land  Bill.  In  support  of  that  measure  he 
had  to  present  a  long  statement  of  facts  and  figures,  and 
he  did  not  seem  to  speak  so  well  as  usual.  His  case  had 
been  got  up  for  him,  and  he  was  scarcely  master  of  the 
data  in  his  possession.  In  the  next  year,  1887,  he  seemed 
to  be  failing  in  health.  His  speeches  were  short,  though 
good,  and  the  growing  weakness  of  voice  and  manner 
caused  the  audience  to  sympathize  with  the  speaker, 
while  they  hated  what  he  said.  The  time  was  one  of  the 
most  serious  crises  through  which  the  Irish  Party  passed  : 
first,  the  new  Closure  Rules  and  then  the  Crimes  Bill. 
Up  to  Easter,  he  managed  to  speak  with  energy,  but 
during  the  summer  he  became  worse.  The  impression 
was  that  the  hand  of  death  was  on  him,  and  as  he  made 
each  speech  during  the  tedious  debates  of  that  year,  we 
wondered  whether  it  would  be  for  the  last  time. 

That  year,  too  (1887),  was  personally  eventful  for  him, 
because  attention  was  drawn  forcibly  to  the  publication 
by  The  Times  of  the  pamphlet  "  Parnellism  and  Crime," 
followed  up  by  the  further  publication  of  certain  letters, 
apparently  his,  and  compromising  him  in  regard  to  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  in 
1882.  We  wondered  when  he  came  down  to  the  House 
and  declared  the  letters  to  be  forged.  We  wondered  still 
more  when  he  tacitly  declined  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
The  Times  to  bring  an  action  for  libel,  as  he  could  have 
done  it  easily  and  inexpensively.  He  and  his  friends, 
however,  strove  to  procure  the  appointment  of  a  House 
of  Commons  Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  I  well  remember 
how  passionately  this  appeal  was  supported  by  Gladstone  ; 
but  it  was  refused  by  the  House  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  constituting  such  a  Committee  in  an  impartial  way, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  any  agreement  in  the 
finding.  Parnell  then  assumed  all  the  airs  of  injured 
innocence. 

The  following  }^ear  (1888)  his  affairs  were  precipitated 
by  the  action,  which  one  of  his  so-called  supporters, 
O'Donnell,  instituted  for  libel  against  The  Times.  This 
brought  the  case  of  "Parnellism  and  Crime"  into  such 
prominence  that   the   Government  deemed  it  necessary 
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to  constitute  a  Judicial  Commission,  and  I  remember  Par- 
nell's  manifest  embarrassment  when  this  announcement 
was  made  in  the  House.  It  seemed  to  be  much  more 
than  he  had  bargained  for.  During  all  this  time,  except 
for  these  matters  which  were  really  personal  and  on  some 
special  occasions,  his  attendance  in  the  House  used  to  be 
slack.  He  apparently  left  the  fighting  in  detail  to  be 
done  by  his  henchmen,  Sexton,  Timothy  Healy,  and 
others.     This  was  at  the  time  noted  b}'  the  Conservatives. 

The  following  Session,  1889,  was  enlivened,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  judicial 
inquiry,  which  came  to  be  called  the  Parnell  Commission. 
By  and  by,  when  it  became  known  that,  owing  to  the 
breakdown  of  certain  evidence,  The  Times  would  have  to 
abandon  the  compromising  letters,  he  took  occasion, 
probably  by  preconcerted  arrangement,  to  walk  up  to  his 
place  in  the  House  at  an  hour  when  the  benches  were 
full.  Instantly,  the  whole  Opposition,  with  Gladstone  at 
their  head,  stood  up  as  a  mark  of  respect.  This  was  a 
most  strange  and  rare  kind  of  ovation,  and  those  who 
were  on  that  day  so  precipitate  and  eager  to  canonize 
him  politically  must  have  looked  back  with  mingled 
feelings  on  that  episode  as  viewed  by  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events,  in  1890.  His  prestige  and  repute  at  that 
moment  with  the  Opposition  were  quite  in  the  ascendant. 
They  delighted  to  honour  him  socially  as  well  as  politic- 
ally. At  the  same  time  the  distrust  on  the  Unionist  side 
was  not  at  all  mitigated,  and  it  was  deepened  in  1890 
when  the  Report  of  the  Commission  was  issued,  as  it 
seemed  to  convict  him  of  much,  and  some  among  his 
followers  of  still  more,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  virtually 
a  participator.  All  this  must  have  shaken  him  a  little  in 
the  esteem  of  the  Opposition,  and  about,  or  soon  after 
that  time,  the  O'Shea  divorce  case  began  to  cast  its 
shadow  over  him.  Even  then,  however,  he  seemed  to  be 
in  high  favour  with  the  Gladstonians,  although  this  case, 
combined  with  the  sinister  rumours  regarding  it,  which 
had  been  for  several  years  confidently  circulated,  ought 
to  have  warned  them.  It  was  the  old  story  of  none  so 
blind  as  those  who  won't  see. 

In  November  1890  the  crash  came.  The  proceedings 
in  the  divorce  case  opened  even  the  eyes  of  the  Glad- 
stonians, who  seemed,  up  to  that  time,  to  have  believed 
his  denial,  and  were  surprised  when  the  truth  was  proved 
in  a  Court  of  Justice.     But  the  Unionists  were  not  sur- 
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prised.  They  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  charges,  and  wondered  only  that  matters  had  not 
come  to  a  head  sooner.  They  knew  that  such  a  case 
against  any  ordinary  statesman  would  involve  loss  of 
office  or  political  position.  They  apprehended,  however, 
that  the  Opposition  had  gone  too  far  in  association  with 
him  to  break  with  him  ;  but  they  supposed  that  if  his 
Irish  supporters  and  his  British  allies  should  desire  it,  he 
would  voluntarily  withdraw,  for  the  sake  of  his  cause — 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  It  was  their  turn  to  be  sur- 
prised when  they  found  that  Gladstone  himself  came 
forward,  on  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament  at  the  end 
of  November,  with  what  was  virtually  a  request  to 
Parnell  to  retire  from  the  leadership  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary Party  ;  that  thereon,  but  not  before,  his  Irish 
supporters  for  the  most  part  backed  up  the  request ;  and 
that  he  refused  to  retire.  It  was  then  that,  by  manifestoes, 
speeches,  and  proceedings  in  party  committees,  Parnell 
showed  all  the  audacity  of  his  character.  It  was  now 
clearly  proved  that  he  was  fighting,  not  for  his  cause,  but  for 
his  own  personal  authority.  He  tried  to  make  out  that 
the  movement  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition 
arose,  not  at  all  from  the  social  scandal  in  the  Divorce 
Court,  but  from  political  reasons.  In  other  words,  he 
wished  to  divert  attention  from  his  personal  misconduct, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  most  people,  had  been  marked 
with  special  infamy.  In  all  this,  he  was  most  unjust  to 
the  Opposition.  They  would  have  tolerated  his  political 
sins,  which  perhaps  in  their  eyes  were  no  sins  at  all. 
But  they  could  not  possibly  tolerate  his  social  sins, 
which  at  that  time  were  beyond  toleration  by  any  party 
in  the  State.  No  Conservatives  were  witnesses  of  his 
conduct  in  the  Committee  Room,  where  the  members  of 
his  Party  were  assembled  to  discuss  his  retention  of,  or 
dismissal  from,  the  Leadership,  but  it  was  understood  that 
he  was  at  bay,  fighting  desperately  for  what  he  deemed 
his  political  existence.  So  much  boldness  and  self-com- 
mand, together  with  self-assertion,  did  he  display,  that 
most  men  believed  that  he  would  prevail  with  the  Irish. 
However,  after  a  ten  days'  contest,  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  members  deposed  him  and  elected  Justin  McCarthy 
in  his  place,  though  he  still  kept  the  allegiance  of  a 
considerable  minority.  This  was  on  a  Saturday  evening. 
When  the  House  met  on  the  following  Monday,  Mc- 
Carthy and  his  majority  occupied  the  places  heretofore 
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held  by  Parnell  and  the  Parnellites,  and  in  their  new 
capacity  spoke  and  acted  for  the  Irish  Party.  Thus,  in 
the  presence  of  the  House,  the  transfer  of  the  leadership 
was  effected,  and  so  Parnell  was  defeated  in  the  first 
pitched  battle  of  the  campaign.  But  he  carried  the  war 
from  Westminster  to  Ireland.  An  election  was  impend- 
ing in  Kilkenny  County.  He  put  forward  his  nominee, 
and  Justin  McCarthy  put  forward  his.  Although  Parnell 
evidently  had  a  noisy  minority  at  his  beck,  yet  his 
nominee  was  beaten  by  two  to  one.  Thus  was  he 
defeated  in  the  second  pitched  battle  of  his  personal 
campaign. 

It  remains  to  note  his  characteristics  as  they  have 
been  perceptible  to  me  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
appearance  his  expression  is  neither  frank  nor  pleasant, 
but  for  all  that,  he  is  a  handsome  man,  with  fine  head 
and  face  and  commanding  stature.  He  has  nothing 
Irish  about  him,  though  of  course  he  poses  as  an  Irish- 
man. He  looks  what  he  is,  an  English-American.  His 
voice,  though  not  fine,  nor  ringing,  is  penetrating  and 
impressive.  Though  not  a  rhetorician,  nor  an  orator,  he 
is  an  excellent  speaker,  one  of  the  most  competent  I  ever 
heard.  His  utterance  contrasts  somewhat  with  the 
fluency,  the  wit  and  the  verbiage  of  some  of  his  col- 
leagues or  followers,  but  it  is  really  more  effective  than 
theirs.  He  is  the  greatest  master  of  cynical  menace  that 
I  ever  heard.  This  dark  art  of  his  may  impress  allies 
and  partisans  who  are  self-blinded,  but  on  those  who  sit 
opposite  him  it  makes  the  worst  impression,  and  inspires 
them  with  the  profoundest  mistrust.  In  all  arguments 
affecting  the  character,  conduct,  motives,  spirit,  hopes, 
and  fears  of  men,  he  is  quite  at  his  best,  and  few  speakers 
equal,  while  none  surpass  him  there.  But  he  is  wholly 
inferior  when  dealing  with  expositions  of  enactments, 
statistics,  or  economic  considerations  ;  and  there  I  have 
known  him  to  be  quite  halting,  not,  I  imagine,  from  want 
of  intellectual  capacity,  but  from  sheer  carelessness, 
laziness,  and  lack  of  pains  to  get  up  and  master  his  case. 
He  was  probably  on  such  occasions  speaking  from  notes 
put  into  his  hand  by  a  secretary,  which  he  neglected  to 
study,  for  by  all  accounts  he  is  the  reverse  of  industrious. 
He  is  said  to  be  destitute  of  all  ambition  save  to  be 
virtually  King  of  Ireland — uncrowned,  indeed,  but  still 
king.  He  manages  the  masses  well  and  attaches  some 
of  his  followers  to  himself;  but  others  he  has  alienated 
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by  treating  them  with  distant  reserve  and  even  with 
hauteur,  and  then  leaving  them  to  do  the"  hard  work  in 
Parliament,  while  he  is  playing  the  dilettante  elsewhere. 
The  jealousy  thus  provoked  had  something  to  do  with 
the  readiness  shown  in  deposing  him.  He  has  some- 
thing of  the  air  of  a  conspirator  about  him  and  is 
essentially  a  dark  horse.  There  is  always  a  mystery 
about  his  private  life,  and  his  followers  often  used  to  be 
in  ignorance  as  to  his  whereabouts.  He  is  said  to  have 
no  address  for  his  letters  in  London  besides  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  is  thought  to  have  had  relations  with 
dangerous  men  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  and  some- 
times to  have  lived  in  dread  of  assassination.  He  pro- 
bably has  a  great  capacity  for  affairs,  but  has  not  proved 
himself  to  be  a  good  man  of  business  from  want  of 
earnestness  and  steadiness.  Under  a  sphynx-like  aspect, 
he  has  passion,  vehemence,  even  violence  ;  and  with  a 
crafty,  designing  disposition  he  combines  nerve,  cool- 
ness, courage,  and  audacity. 

Parnell  having  sunk  socially,  and  as  a  consequence 
politically,  through  his  own  offence,  never  rose  again. 
During  the  Session  of  1891  he  just  kept  his  head  above 
the  water  of  strife,  and  that  was  all.  A  certain  section 
of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Party  adopted  his  name,  and 
the  designation  of  Parnellite  remained,  his  leading  hench- 
man being  John  Redmond.  His  attendance  in  the 
House  was  casual  and  his  speeches  short  as  well  as 
infrequent,  but  he  gave  indirect  support  to  the  Irish 
Land  Purchase  Bill,  restraining  his  followers  from  joining 
in  the  incessant  criticism  of  details  in  which  the  other 
Irish  members  indulged.  He  looked  somewhat  downcast 
and  quite  out  of  sorts. 

In  the  summer  he  married  the  lady  with  whom  he 
had  erred.  Whether  that  step  would  have  bettered  his 
position  in  the  long  run,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say. 
But  still  there  was  a  glamour  about  him,  and  an  un- 
certainty as  to  what  impulse  he  might  give  to  affairs. 
His  section  was  supposed  to  represent  the  uncompromis- 
ing extremists.  I  asked  one  of  them  what  I  was  to 
understand  to  be  the  difference  between  Parnellite  and 
Anti-Parnellite.  He  said  at  once  that  the  Parnellites 
would  accept  nothing  but  what  they  were  determined  to 
have,  while  the  Anti-Parnellites  would  accept  for  the 
time  what  Gladstone  might  dole  out  to  them.  With 
such  men,  and  Parnell  as  Leader,  there  was  no  predicting 
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what  effect  the  Parnellite  Party  might  have  at  the  coming 
General  Election.  But  all  doubts  were  sobered  by  his 
early  death  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  an  occurrence 
which  could  not  but  suggest  many  curious,  even  melan- 
choly reflections.  He  was  a  tremendous  example  of 
many  things,  but  of  this  especially — the  futility  of  even 
the  grandest  gifts  without  moral  guidance. 

LETTER   LXXII 

Thursday,  26  August,  1886. — Yesterday's  debate  on 
the  Address  was  most  uneventful.  One  gentlemanly 
Irishman,  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  spoke,  and  I  was  grieved 
to  see  such  a  man  adopt  the  Nationalist  tone  so  com- 
pletely. Otherwise  the  Irish  speakers  were  not  remark- 
able. Two  English  Metropolitan  Radicals  spoke,  J.  Stuart 
(Cambridge  professor)  and  E.  H.  Pickersgill.  On  our  side 
several  speakers  demolished  Irish  "  economic  facts," 
notably  A.  J.  Balfour  and  H.  Howorth  (of  Manchester). 
J.  Addison  also  addressed  to  the  Government  a  warning 
about  parts  of  their  land  scheme,  which  will,  I  hope,  be 
remembered.  Then  Saunderson  (of  Ulster)  made  a 
rattling  and  probably  effectual  speech,  which  amused  us 
and  aggravated  the  Nationalists  immensely.  His  hits 
were  very  telling.  The  important  parts  of  his  remarks 
related  to  certain  localities  where  he  proved,  by  quoting 
cases  with  statistical  particulars,  that  rents  declared  to 
be  unfair  were  really  fair  enough.  The  several  little 
scenes  and  incidents  with  the  Irish  during  the  delivery  of 
this  speech  were  laughable.,  and  Saunderson  was  thought 
by  our  side  to  have  done  well  and  to  have  vindicated 
the  Irish  landlords  successfully  in  many  respects. 

Chamberlain  came  in  towards  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon and  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  which 
means  that  he  will  come  on  first  this  evening.  I  feel 
anxious  to  hear  what  he  will  say,  for  I  fear  some  parts 
of  the  Government  Irish  Land  Purchase  Scheme,  so  far  as 
we  understand  them,  are  open  to  objection  and  require 
explanation. 

James  Stuart 

(1892-1895) 

On  the  whole,  Stuart  seems  to  me  to  be  sitting  more 
below  the  gangway  than  above  it,  as  if  to  indicate  that 
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he  has  certain  points  of  policy  at  heart,  which  he  would 
pursue,  whether  the  Liberal  Government  of  the  day  be 
up  to  that  mark  or  not.  In  the  main,  however,  he  is 
a  good  supporter  of  it,  and  often  sits  above  the  gangway, 
more  or  less  in  consultation  with  the  Ministers,  especi- 
ally after  they  adopted  the  scheme  for  the  better 
equalization  of  the  rates  in  London. 

As  a  Cambridge  professor,  he  is  a  man  of  high 
education  and  some  culture.  Though  he  is  apparently 
quite  Scotch,  he  has  much  of  that  fervid  enthusiasm 
which  characterizes  Irishmen,  showing  this  quality 
prominently  in  all  that  relates  to  Home  Rule. 

Having  relinquished  University  politics  and  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  masses  rather  than  with  the  classes 
of  Hackney,  he  has  for  some  years  been  the  most 
aggressive  among  the  Metropolitan  Radicals.  As  an 
Alderman  of  the  London  County  Council,  he  has  been 
the  organ  in  Parliament  for  the  most  advanced,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  progressive,  section  of  that  body,  and  though 
his  zeal  may  be  mistaken,  there  is  no  denying  the  ability 
and  efficiency  with  which  he  has  conducted  in  the 
House  the  cases  and  affairs  in  which  that  Council  is 
concerned  or  interested. 


LETTER   LXXIII 

Friday,  27  August,  1886.— Last  night  there  was  an 
irregular  debate  about  Buller's  appointment  to  Kerry1, 
interjected  by  the  Radicals,  with  the  help  of  the  Irish, 
Harcourt  making  himself  as  troublesome  as  he  could  to 
the  Government.  This  debate  was  sprung  upon  us  by  an 
abuse  of  the  forms  of  the  House.  The  real  object  was 
to  prevent  Chamberlain  addressing  the  House  at  the 
good  hour,  six  o'clock,  and  so  to  throw  him  on  to  one  of 
the  empty  hours.  Churchill  met  the  attempt  in  a  very 
smart  and  spirited  manner,  but  the  Radicals  affected  to 
think  that  he  was  hectoring  the  House  objectionably. 
However,  after  he  had  explained  that  Buller,  though  a 
soldier,  was  acting  only  in  a  civil  capacity,  and  that  the 
pretended  fears  of  the  Irish  about  martial  law  in  Kerry 
were  groundless,  we  got  to  a  division  about  dinner-time 

1  Sir  Redvers  Buller  had  been  given  a  special  commission  to  organize  the 
suppression  of  "moonlighting"  in  South-West  Ireland,  especially  in  Clare  and 
Kerry,  and  the  appointment  had  been  announced  in  both  Houses  on  19  August. 
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and  beat  the  Irish-Radical  Party  by  a  majority  of  95. 
I  think  the  Irish  helped  on  the  division  about  that 
hour  in  the  hopes  that  our  men  would  be  away.  But 
they  stayed. 

Then  the  real  debate  on  Parnell's  Amendment  to  the 
Address  was  resumed.  Several  speakers  filled  up  the 
empty  hours  till  ten,  and  when  the  House  was  full, 
Chamberlain  rose.  The  Conservatives  generally  seemed 
confident  that  he  would  help  their  side,  and  so  they 
cheered  him  all  along  the  line  of  their  benches.  He 
acted  loyally  and  energetically,  and  as  the  Radicals  and 
Irish  repeatedly  and  vexatiously  interrupted  him,  we 
supported  him  with  rolling  cheers  and  did  all  we  could 
to  help  our  ally.  It  really  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  him 
rising  from  the  front  Opposition  bench,  pitching  into 
the  members  of  the  late  Government  and  into  the  Irish, 
while  every  sentence  and  every  point  was  cheered  by 
the  Conservatives.  He  gave  it  them,  too,  very  neatly, 
not  in  the  least  abusing  them,  but  pointing  out  their 
errors  and  inconsistencies  in  the  most  unobjectionable 
manner.  The  Irish  seemed  to  me  to  feel  the  sting 
greatly.  Certainly,  as  a  performance,  it  was  the  best 
debating  speech  that  I  have  yet  heard  in  Parliament. 
The  language  was  concise,  simple,  pointed  and  incisive  ; 
the  sentences  short  and  compact ;  the  whole  bearing 
manly  and  fearless ;  the  utterances  sharp  and  fluent ;  the 
gesture  quick  and  nervous.  Chamberlain's  presence  of 
mind  and  promptitude  in  reply  to  interruptions  were 
admirable.  His  peroration  was  patriotic,  rising  to  that 
sort  of  suppressed  nervous  eloquence  which  Englishmen 
like.  There  was  a  great  deal,  too,  of  smart  and  ready 
wit,  of  a  familiar  kind,  without  elaboration.  The  Con- 
servatives were  quite  delighted.  The  other  side  were 
proportionably  aggravated,  and  no  doubt  his  attitude  is 
very  serious  for  them  politically. 

He  was  followed  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  late 
Attorney-General,  in  a  heavy  speech,  from  which  he  tried 
to  lift  himself,  but  could  not.  And  so  the  debate 
dragged  on  till  midnight.  But  after  Chamberlain's 
brilliant  effort  the  House  could  not  be  got  to  attend. 
The  rage  of  the  Radicals  was  laughable,  and  they  charge 
Chamberlain  with  being  our  partner  in  council  and  our 
leader  in  debate. 
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Joseph  Chamberlain 
(1886- 1 892) 

I  had  heard  much,  but  seen  little,  of  Chamberlain 
before  January  1886.  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  him 
speak,  and  then  in  brief  terms  only,  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Conservative  Government  in  that 
month  ;  and  soon  after  that  1  observed  a  very  clever 
reply  at  some  length  given  by  him  to  some  questionable 
proposals  from  the  Conservative  side,  when  he  was 
rresident  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  was  then 
evident  that  he  was  an  able  man. 

But  it  was  when  he  broke  off  from  Gladstone  on  the 
affair  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  that  he  appeared  in 
a  conspicuous  position.  Apart  from  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  his  political  conduct,  it  must  be  admitted  by 
foe,  as  well  as  by  friend,  that  his  speeches  in  that 
eventful  springtide  (1886)  were  remarkable  productions 
in  respect  of  forceful  argument  and  judicious  moderation 
of  expression,  readiness,  and  even  alertness  under  trying 
interruptions.  Sitting  amidst  old  friends  and  colleagues 
from  whom  he  was  dissenting,  facing  the  exasperated 
Irish  whose  cause  he  was  assailing,  constantly  em- 
barrassed by  interpellations  and  ejaculations,  he  evinced 
complete  self-control  and  unruffled  coolness.  Naturally, 
the  Conservatives  sustained  him  as  well  as  they  could  by 
cheers  and  counter-demonstrations.  Thus,  at  that  time 
he  established  himself  as  a  parliamentary  speaker  of  the 
first  rank,  if  not  quite  an  orator  as  yet.  The  magnitude 
of  the  part  he  then  played  was  proved  by  the  animosity 
of  the  Irish  against  him,  and  their  infuriated  expressions 
towards  him  at  the  moment  when  the  defeat  of  Glad- 
stone's Home  Rule  Bill  was  settled  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  numbers  on  the  Division  in  the  House,  in 
June  1886. 

During  the  General  Election  which  followed,  his  in- 
fluence was  proved  by  the  fact  that  his  town  of  Birming- 
ham voted  solidly  for  the  Union,  returning  all  its 
members  Unionists,  among  whom  was  his  well-known 
henchman,  Jesse  Collings.  In  the  short  Session  succeed- 
ing the  elections,  he  sat,  indeed,  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench,  but  lost  no  time  in  declaring  himself  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  Conservative  Government.    Though  he  never 
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gave  an  unqualified  adhesion,  he  would  support  the 
Government  while  it  did  well ;  and  at  that  time  he 
thought  its  conduct  good.  Especially  he  approved  its 
Irish  policy,  as  announced  in  full  detail  by  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  made  several  speeches  quite  admirable  in 
argument,  diction  and  delivery,  in  support  of  it.  Of  all 
the  speeches  made  at  that  time  on  our  side,  these  were 
the  most  effective,  the  Conservatives  acknowledging  this 
more  than  once  by  cheering  him  when  he  entered  the 
House.  He  was,  of  course,  interrupted  by  the  Irish 
and  the  Radicals  with  all  the  ejaculations  at  their  com- 
mand, but  he  was  always  cheered  on  by  the  Con- 
servatives. 

He  had  had  many  passages  of  arms,  during  the 
electoral  campaign  of  1885,  with  Randolph  Churchill, 
who  had  declared  him  to  be  the  real  Leader  of  the 
Liberals — one  whom  the  others  were  forced  sulkily  to 
follow.  Men  were  therefore  curious  to  see  how  he 
would  get  on  as  an  ally  of  the  party  which  Churchill  was 
leading  in  the  House.  There  was  no  dissension,  how- 
ever ;  on  the  contrary,  the  two  seemed  to  have  become 
fast  friends.  Chamberlain,  indeed,  declared  virtually 
that  Churchill  represented  the  advanced  or  progressive 
element  in  the  new  Government.  When,  shortly  after- 
wards, Churchill  left  the  Government,  and  Unionist 
leaders  were  called  into  Council,  it  never  was  thought 
that  Chamberlain  would  join  it.  He  would,  we  knew, 
remain  outside  it  as  an  independent  ally,  quite  trust- 
worthy up  to  the  point  of  his  concurrence,  but  not  at  all 
beyond  that.  Indeed,  early  in  1887,  he  entered  into 
certain  conferences  at  a  round  table  with  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  which  it  was  soon  understood  had  come  to 
naught. 

During  all  the  troubles  and  trials  of  the  Irish  Session 
of  1887,  he  was  a  steady  ally  of  the  Government,  in- 
terposing powerful  words  in  due  season.  He  naturally 
supported  Balfour's  remedial  Land  Measures  of  that 
period,  and  declared,  both  inside  and  outside  Parlia- 
ment, that  by  these  and  other  measures  an  unjust 
eviction  had  been  rendered  wellnigh  impossible.  Such 
declarations  from  such  a  quarter  doubtless  carried  great 
weight  throughout  the  country.  The  opprobrium  which 
the  Irish  Nationalists  in  vain  tried  to  heap  upon  him, 
and  the  deep-seated  animosity  with  which  they  re- 
garded him,  showed   their   belief   that   he    was    among 
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the  most  influential  of  their  opponents  with  the  masses  of 
the  British  electorate.     And  so  he  was. 

What  part  he  took  in  advising  the  Government  to 
appoint  the  Judicial  Commission  to  investigate  the 
charges  brought  by  The  Times  against  Parnell  and  the 
Parnellites  has  never  been  ascertained  as  yet.  He  was 
commonly  credited,  however,  and  I  hope  erroneously, 
with  having  advised  this,  in  general  Conservative 
opinion,  ill-advised  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  despatched  as  British  Commissioner  to  Washington 
in  reference  to  the  Fishery  disputes,  where  he  exhibited 
wisdom  in  negotiating  a  treaty.  He  is  distinctly  a  man 
of  Imperialistic  ideas  in  the  best  and  broadest  sense,  and 
has  occasionally  vindicated  them  magnificently  as  a 
representative  of  the  commercial  interests,  which  are 
really  Imperial,  in  a  place  like  Birmingham. 

Local  differences  between  the  Conservatives  and 
Liberal  Unionists  of  Birmingham  had  the  effect  of 
breaking  up  the  fair  fellowship  between  him  and 
Randolph  Churchill.  He  showed,  however,  every  dis- 
position to  heal  those  differences,  after  the  joint  award  on 
the  subject  had  been  pronounced  by  Lords  Salisbury  and 
Hartington  as  arbitrators.  In  1885-6  he  was  prominent 
in  advocating  the  grant  of  legal  facilities,  and  even 
pecuniary  assistance,  to  rural  labourers  and  other 
country  folk  to  obtain  allotments  and  small  holdings 
in  England.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a  joint  sponsor 
with  Jesse  Collings  of  the  doctrine  of  "  three  acres  and 
a  cow";  and  when  the  Government  thought  fit  to  partially 
adopt  this  view  by  legislating  about  allotments,  he  fully 
supported  them.  In  pointedness,  directness,  vigour, 
lucidity,  and  in  wit  sufficient  for  hard  hitting,  lie  is  one 
of  the  best  speakers  of  the  day,  his  voice  and  figure 
corresponding  with  this  character.  Though,  perhaps, 
just  past  middle  age,  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life  as  regards 
strength  and  energy,  and  apparently  of  health  too,  if  he 
takes  care  of  himself — a  man  of  ample  fortune  and 
businesslike  habits.  So  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
coming  men  and  statesmen  of  the  future.  Nobody 
expects  that  he  will  permanently  remain  with  the  Con- 
servatives, and  no  doubt  he  aspires  to  lead  some  great 
party  in  the  State,  and  justly  too.  Indeed,  he  himself 
has  recently  called  it  the  future  National  Party.  He  was 
at  least  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Radical  programme  of 
1885,  and  though  he  has  said  nothing  about  it  since  1886, 
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he  cannot,  with  his  sincere  and  steadfast  disposition, 
have  possibly  forgotten  it.  But  he  regards  the  Home 
Rule  proposals  of  1886  as  so  dangerous  (it  is  his  own 
expression)  that  in  order  to  oppose,  scotch,  and  ultimately 
kill  them,  he  postpones  all  the  political  objects  which 
formerly  he  had  nearest  at  heart.  The  only  means  that 
he  sees  of  doing  this  is  by  the  Conservative  alliance,  and 
so  long  as  that  is  so,  he  will  abide  with  that  Party.  It 
seems  that  when  the  recent  split  in  the  Irish  Party 
threatened  momentarily  the  destruction  of  Home  Rule, 
overtures  were  made  to  him  to  help  in  reuniting  or 
reconstructing  the  Liberal  Party.  But,  as  might  be 
expected,  these  were  wholly  premature,  and  came  to 
naught.  He  will  no  doubt  be  disposed  to  regard  kindly 
any  Liberals,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  Gladstonians,  who 
may  be  prepared  to  abjure  Gladstone's  fatal  Home  Rule 
heresy,  and  there  are  many  such,  I  am  sure.  But  there 
are  many  who  cannot  do  so  while  Gladstone  or  Morley 
is  to  the  front,  and  to  these  he  will  be  uncompromisingly 
opposed.  Indeed,  he  regards  their  sudden  conversion 
to  Home  Rule  in  1885  in  the  most  unfavourable  light, 
and  I  can  hardly  conceive  his  ever  being  reconciled  with 
Gladstone  and  the  Gladstonians. 

His  contact  during  the  last  few  years  with  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  Liberal  Unionists  seems  to  have 
softened  and  refined  some  of  his  original  Radicalism.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  no  doubt  influenced  the  policy  of 
the  Conservative  Government.  Thus,  when  expressing 
much  approbation  of  the  Local  Government  measures  for 
England,  he  said  in  effect  that  the  Conservatives  (or 
Tories),  whether  they  liked  these  provisions  or  not,  had 
wisely  recognized  the  needs  of  the  age,  and  had  acted  for 
the  best  under  their  present  surroundings.  Again,  it  is 
certain  that  he  has  never  abandoned  his  adhesion  to  the 
policy  of  disestablishing  the  Church  of  England.  But 
probably  he  is  not  eager  on  the  subject,  and  may  be 
content  that  it  should  wait.  He  is  supposed,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  have  listened  on  this  subject  more  or  less  to 
the  views  of  certain  Unitarian  ministers  in  Birmingham, 
who  attach  a  particular  significance  to  the  term  "  unsec- 
tarian."  Further,  he  is  very  strong  and  clear,  I  should 
say  almost  fanatical,  on  the  subject  of  "  free  "  education, 
holding  that  where  education  is  compulsory  it  ought  to 
be  gratuitous.  Many  Conservatives,  myself  among  them, 
dissent  from  this  view.  But  doubtless  Chamberlain's 
12 
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heart  was  gladdened  when  he  saw  his  favourite  plan  of 
Free  Education  adopted,  not  only  by  the  Unionist 
Government,  but  by  the  Conservative  Party.  This 
extraordinary  and  significant  circumstance  proved  the 
hold  he  must  have  acquired  upon  the  councils  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  Administration,  for  he  was  openly  indicated, 
during  the  debate,  as  the  real  father  of  the  scheme. 

In  1892,  on  the  elevation  of  Lord  Hartington  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  succeeded  to  the  Leadership  in  the 
Commons  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  and  his  son  Austen 
became  the  Whip.  Revindicated  his  title  to  that  position 
quite  nobly  during  the  General  Election  of  that  year, 
when  his  personality  was  conspicuous  in  most  quarters 
of  England  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  In  the 
Midland  Counties,  through  which  all  influence  radiates 
from  Birmingham,  he  was  absolutely  potent,  and  so  he 
became  quite  a  factor  in  the  balance  of  parties.  Certainly, 
his  position  became  aggrandized  by  the  electoral  cam- 
paign ;  and  then,  on  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament 
for  a  brief  sitting  in  August,  when  a  vote  of  no-confidence 
was  moved  against  Lord  Salisbury's  Government,  he 
attacked  the  Gladstonians  in  the  most  scathing  s,ty\e, 
making  one  of  the  most  effective  speeches  even  he  had 
ever  made. 

1 892-1 895 

Chamberlain  was  great  in  the  last  Parliament.  He 
has  become  even  greater  during  the  present  one.  In 
the  attempt  to  pass  the  Home  Rule  Bill  by  a  forcing 
and  pushing  process  in  the  Session  of  1893,  his  personal 
opposition  to  Gladstone  was  terrific.  There  is  no  other 
word  to  describe  it.  There  was  no  manifestation  of 
ordinary  personalities  at  all  on  his  part,  but  he  aimed  at, 
and  I  think  succeeded,  in  bringing  home  to  Gladstone 
individually,  as  being  the  author  of  the  Bill,  the  enormi- 
ties and  inconsistencies  of  that  measure.  Gladstone 
doubtless  felt  the  real  significance  of  the  attack  and  often 
winced  acutely  under  it ;  indeed,  it  evoked  several  times 
the  stormiest  bursts  of  his  eloquence. 

Further,  Chamberlain  often  came  down  with  hammer- 
like forcefulness  on  Sir  John  Rigby,  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  had  been  put  up  as  a  professional  adviser, 
with  a  Parliamentary  brief  to  defend  the  Bill,  about  the 
policy  of  which   he   probably  had  not  been  consulted. 
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The  learned  gentleman  had  many  an  evil  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  him,  as  indeed  he  had  with  others  of  our 
Party.  Still  more  did  Chamberlain  cover  with  re- 
proaches the  Gladstonians,  his  old  brother  Liberals,  who 
had  deserted  the  good  old  Liberalism,  as  he  understood 
it.  The  prudence  of  his  indulging  in  such  taunts  to- 
wards them  may  be  questioned  ;  but,  in  justice  to  him,  it 
must  be  said  that  he  never  did  this  unless  they  provoked 
him.  When  he  was  making  his  great  speeches  they 
would  not  only  make  the  ordinary  demonstrations  of 
dissent,  which  we  could  hear,  but  would  also  add  some 
sotto  voce  expressions  which  we  could  not  hear,  and  these 
seemed  to  set  him  ablaze.  In  an  instant  he  would  round 
on  them,  as  they  sat  on  the  benches  quite  close  to  him, 
and  fulminate  political  invective  against  them.  Never 
have  1  heard  anything  more  cutting  than  the  reprehen- 
sion with  which  he  would  thus  visit  them ;  and  from  what 
they  would  afterwards  let  fall  in  conversation,  it  was 
seen  how  deep  the  steel  had  penetrated  into  their  souls. 
Again,  the  Irish  would  constantly  thwart  and  hamper 
him  in  his  great  speeches.  They  would  try  even  to 
confuse  him,  but  that  was  impossible.  And  then,  going 
beyond  these  arts  of  legitimate  Parliamentary  warfare, 
some  of  them  used  to  essay  to  render  him  inaudible,  or 
at  least  to  prevent  his  points  from  being  fully  understood. 
The  result,  however,  was  only  the  worse  for  them  in  the 
end,  for  the  interruptions  or  hindrances  served  but  to 
stimulate  his  zeal  against  their  cause,  to  make  him 
institute  further  research  into  their  utterances  and  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  bring  down  to  the  House  additional 
bundles  of  damning  quotations.  On  all  occasions  the 
Conservative  Party  did  their  level  best  to  support  and 
sustain  him,  ever  coming  to  his  aid  with  timely  demon- 
strations and  seasonable  cheers ;  and  certainly  they  are 
past-masters  in  this  amiable  art. 

He  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  speaker  of  the  first 
rank.  Year  after  year  he  has  developed  in  this  respect ; 
and  now  he  must  be  described  as  consummately  good. 
Indeed,  since  the  departure  of  Gladstone,  he  is  quite  the 
best  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  said  speaker, 
because  he  is  that  first  and  orator  afterwards.  His 
speeches  are  designed  to  convince,  and  by  persuasion  of 
the  judgment  to  influence  the  whole  mind.  He  makes 
them  argumentative  in  the  highest  degree  and  in  the 
broadest  sense.     The  arguments  are  so  lucidly  arranged 
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and  so  picturesquely  grouped  that  the  hearers  are  perhaps 
hardly  conscious  how  very  close  the  reasoning  is.  He 
is,  indeed,  a  political  reasoner  par  excellence,  rising  to 
oratory  now  and  again,  especially  in  perorations,  as 
would  be  natural ;  and  there  is  an  afflatus  of  oratory 
pervading  the  whole  of  his  speeches.  Nevertheless, 
if  oratory  be  mainly  a  sentimental  form  of  speech,  as  it 
seems  to  be  to  those  who  study  oratorical  models,  then 
he  cannot  be  accounted  an  orator.  When,  however,  in 
occasional  flights  he  rises  to  somewhere  near  the  oratori- 
cal sphere,  he  becomes  tremendously  powerful.  The 
unequalled  merit  in  him  as  a  speaker  is  that  he  is  ex- 
cellent all  round,  without  any  flaw  or  blemish.  He  is 
the  only  man  in  the  House  in  my  time  of  whom  this 
could  unreservedly  be  said.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
true  of  Gladstone  in  his  palmy  Parliamentary  days, 
when  I  was  not  present  and  of  which  I  cannot  testify. 
But  of  his  later  days,  when  I  was  present,  it  could  not 
be  said,  even  of  him.  Other  speakers  may  in  certain 
passages,  or  in  certain  respects,  surpass  Chamberlain, 
but  they  will  all  prove  to  be  unequal  and  otherwise 
defective.  He,  however,  is  never  unequal ;  he  is  almost, 
if  not  quite,  always  and  invariably  good.  His  flight  is 
uniformly  sustained,  or,  to  take  another  metaphor,  he 
is  like  an  elevated  plateau.  There  may  be  ridges  of 
undulation  higher  than  the  average  height ;  but  the 
general  elevation  is  ever  preserved  at  a  certain  alti- 
tude. His  voice,  gesture,  diction,  rhythm  and  cadence, 
elocution  generally,  sentences,  and  logical  method  are  all 
on  a  par,  each  one  quality  suited  to  the  others.  The 
reporters  of  the  Press  Gallery,  I  understand,  give  a 
better  character  to  him  than  to  anyone.  They  say  that  he 
is  the  best  of  all  the  members  to  report ;  and  that  is 
saying  very  much  indeed. 

In  this  Parliament,  as  in  the  last,  his  speeches  are 
regarded  as  the  most  important  that  can  be  made.  This 
is  owing  partly  to  their  intrinsic  weight  and  merit,  partly 
also  to  the  influence  they  are  likely  to  exercise  outside. 
We  suppose  that  the  Gladstonian  cause,  or  the  Liberal 
cause  as  represented  by  the  present  Liberal  Party,  can- 
not make  head  while  he  is  in  opposition  to  it ;  such  is 
his  influence,  not  only  in  the  industrial  centres  of  the 
Midland  Counties,  but  also  in  those  of  the  other  manu- 
facturing districts.  He  shows  no  disposition  to  reunite 
with  the  present  Liberals,  whom  he  seems  to  consider 
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not  worthy  of  the  name.  Indeed,  he  has  virtually 
declared  as  much  in  the  House  itself.  Nor  are  they  on 
their  part  inclined  to  forgive  him  for  the  harm  he  has 
wrought  to  their  faction  as  he  would  call  it,  or  party  as 
they  would  claim  it  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
repeatedly  declared  his  contentment  with  his  Conserva- 
tive allies.  He  says  that,  whether  they  call  themselves 
Tories  or  what  not,  they  advocate,  support,  and  carry 
progressive  measures  of  improvement,  and  they  have 
governed  well.  He  has  been  popular  with  the  Con- 
servatives in  the  House  and  has  repeatedly  received 
signal  marks  of  sympathy  from  the  Party  outside,  and 
these  good  relations  remained  unimpaired  to  the  end  of 
the  Session  of  1894. 

His  extra-parliamentary  utterances  have  not  ap- 
parently been  directed  to  Imperial  or  Colonial  affairs, 
but  his  ideas  on  these  subjects  are  known  to  the  Con- 
servatives to  be  excellent,  and  that  is  an  immense 
consolation  to  them.  These  utterances  have  related 
mainly  to  social  reform,  in  which  Conservatives  seem  to 
be  ready  to  act  with  him,  especially  as  he  has  taken 
manfully  the  same  side  on  several  branches  of  the  Labour 
Question.  But  naturally  they  are  anxious  about  his 
probable  attitude  on  the  Bill  for  disestablishing  the 
Church  of  Wales,  and  they  fear  that  they  may  have  to 
part  company  with  him  there.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
present  Government  should  attack  the  House  of  Lords, 
though  they  are  not  sure  what  line  he  might  take  on  the 
ultimate  or  abstract  question  of  a  Second  Chamber,  they 
believe  that  he  will,  indeed  must,  defend  the  action  of 
the  Lords  explicitly  and  unreservedly  in  the  particular 
instances  where  it  is  impugned  by  the  Liberal  Party. 


LETTER   LXXIV 

Saturday,  28  August,  1886.— Yesterday,  before  the 
dinner  hour,  the  debate  on  ParnelFs  Amendment  to  the 
Address  was  resumed  by  Sexton  in  a  laboured  and  prolix 
oration,  endeavouring  to  answer  some  of  Saunderson's 
facts  and  figures,  and  pitching  into  Chamberlain  most 
elaborately.  The  wrath  of  the  Irish  Party  seems  to 
rest  on  Chamberlain  particularly,  and  Sexton  gave  the 
fullest  expression  to  it ;  but  the  speech  was  disappoint- 
ing and  produced  only  a  moderate  effect.     Sir  Walter 
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Barttelot  replied  to  him  from  the  Conservative  benches. 
Afterwards,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  made  a  short,  but 
incisive,  speech.  The  debate  was  wound  up  by  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  in  a  capital  speech — sensible,  judicious,  and 
conciliatory.  He  was  immediately  replying  to  Harcourt, 
who  had  been,  as  usual,  darkening  counsel  with  all 
manner  of  ponderous  and  elephantine  jokes.  Before 
Harcourt  spoke,  a  capital  speech  had  been  made  by  Hart 
Dyke — not  at  all  oratorical,  but  manly,  straightforward, 
and  vigorous,  just  the  country  gentleman's  style  which 
is  popular  in  the  House  and  with  English  audiences 
generally.  In  the  small  hours  of  this  morning  we  divided 
on  this  Amendment  to  the  Address,  with  the  satisfactorily 
large  majority  of  123.  It  was  interesting  to  watch 
Parnell  standing  at  the  narrow  door,  as  one  of  the 
tellers,  and  to  see  his  face  and  bearing  as  the  Con- 
servatives and  Unionists,  one  by  one,  defiled  past.  He 
must  feel  somewhat  despairing  over  this  decisive  rejec- 
tion, which  is  a  further  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Irish 
Party,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  line  he  may  induce 
the  Nationalists  in  Ireland  to  take. 

The  Conservatives,  including  many  pairs,  mustered 
in  full  strength,  and  the  understanding  between  them 
and  the  Unionist  Liberals  has  been  well  preserved. 
Hartington  and  Chamberlain  both  behaved  first-rate,  and 
were  with  us  in  the  lobby.  Henry  James  has  not,  as 
yet,  made  any  particular  sign.  Harcourt  refrained  from 
voting  for  Parnell's  Amendment,  though  he  had  spoken 
strongly  for  it.  Gladstone  had  gone  off  to  the  Conti- 
nent, leaving  behind  him  a  pamphlet  on  the  whole 
subject  {History  of  an  Idea),  to  which,  at  the  last  moment 
before  starting,  he  added  a  postscript  attacking  the  new 
Government.  This  is  exactly  a  Parthian  shot,  fired  as 
he  was  flying.  On  the  whole,  Churchill  and  Hicks  Beach 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  made  a  good  beginning. 
They  have  done  well  for  themselves,  and,  so  far,  fortune 
has  favoured  them.  Still,  we  are  unable  to  see  daylight 
as  regards  the  early  or  immediate  termination  of  the 
Session. 

William  Hart  Dyke 

(1886-1892) 

Sir   William    Hart   Dyke   is   the   type   of  a   Kentish 
country  landowner  on  a  large  scale ;  of  small  stature, 
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dapper,  well-built,  and  an  excellent  horseman.  He  has 
the  virtues  and  merits,  and  indeed  most  of  the  idio- 
syncrasies, generally  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
Squirearchy.  He  was  one  of  the  Conservative  Whips 
during  the  Beaconsfield  Administration,  from  1874  to 
1880,  and  thus  has  acquired  much  detailed  knowledge 
about  the  working  of  the  rules  and  procedure  of  the 
House. 

Soon  after  the  Conservative  Government  was  formed 
in  1886,  he  was  appointed  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
(i.e.  Minister  of  Education),  which  caused  some  astonish- 
ment in  the  party,  as  he  could  not  possibly  have  had  any 
preparation  for  the  technical  and  difficult  work  involved. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  typical  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which,  under  our  Parliamentary  system,  such  appoint- 
ments are  filled  up.  His  practical  sense,  innate  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity,  however,  overcame  his  manifest 
inexperience  in  handling  statistics,  and  he  agreeably 
surprised  his  friends  by  the  judgment  with  which  he 
adopted  all  the  best  suggestions  made  to  him  by  the 
permanent  officials  in  which  this  department  abounds. 
He  thus  succeeded  in  producing  the  best  educational 
"Code"  yet  issued,  thereby  conducing  to  the  general 
success  of  the  Government ;  and  he  is  likely  to  be 
remembered  as  a  successful  Minister  in  actual  achieve- 
ment. He  is  a  competent  speaker,  but  otherwise  not  at 
all  remarkable  in  oratory. 

During  1891  he  had  charge  of  the  Free  or  Assisted 
Education  Bill,  though  it  was  believed  that  he  was  not 
in  the  least  degree  responsible  for  the  policy  of  that 
measure.  However,  he  loyally  identified  himself  with 
it ;  and  although  the  credit  for  the  wonderful  success 
with  which  it  was  pushed  through  the  House  during 
the  latter  end  of  the  Session  chiefly  belonged  to  his 
Leader,  W.  H.  Smith,  some  of  it  was  due  to  him.  He 
thoroughly  knew  the  ways  of  the  House,  and  the  geni- 
ality, forbearance,  perseverance,  and  insistency  that  are 
needed  if  a  measure  is  to  be  successfully  piloted  through 
Parliament. 

For  the  most  part  of  1892  he  rested  on  the  laurels  he 
thus  gained,  but  shortly  before  the  dissolution  he  made 
an  educational  statement  which  was  much  applauded. 
On  a  retrospect  of  his  career,  he  must  be  admitted  to 
have  shown  remarkable  receptivity  and  adaptability  to 
conditions  previously  unknown  to  him. 
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LETTER   LXXV 

Tuesday,  31  August,  1886.— Last  night  was  not  credit- 
able to  the  House  generally,  or  to  the  Conservative 
Government  in  particular.  There  was  a  hostile  amend- 
ment to  the  Address,  moved  by  Samuel  Smith  in  a  ranting 
and  mischievous  speech,  referring  to  the  continuance 
of  the  war  in  Burma,  in  the  course  of  which  much 
attack  was  made  on  India,  but  without  any  real  weight. 
The  Government  are  no  doubt  anxious  about  time,  and 
hoped  to  get  this  part  of  the  debate  over  quickly,  so 
they  begged  us  not  to  speak,  and  we  loyally  agreed  to 
be  silent.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  discussion 
could  not  be  choked  off  by  our  silence,  and  it  went 
on  all  night.  Still,  our  Leaders  would  not  let  us  speak, 
and  the  result  was  that  no  end  of  mischievous  stuff 
was  poured  out  on  the  other  side,  to  the  greater  part 
of  which  no  answer  was  given.  Sir  John  Gorst,  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  made  one  official 
speech  at  the  beginning,  and  that  was  all.  No  doubt 
our  Leaders  are  sorely  pressed  for  time,  but  the  public 
outside,  and  in  India  especially,  will  not  understand  this, 
and  the  result,  as  regards  the  merits  of  the  argument  and 
the  repute  of  our  Party,  is  unfortunate.  I  was  repeatedly 
challenged  to  speak,  not  only  by  my  friends,  but  by  the 
other  side,  who  charged  us  with  forming  "a  conspiracy 
of  silence."  I  referred  objectors  to  the  instructions  of 
our  Leaders,  and  certainly  Churchill  stood  up  for  me  and 
took  the  responsibility  for  the  direction  he  had  given. 
In  the  end  we  got  safely  over  the  division  by  midnight 
(majority  74). 

Then  Churchill  had  a  passage  of  arms  with  the  Irish 
and  charged  them  quite  truly  with  obstruction.  They 
were  indignant  and  charged  him  with  discourtesy.  He 
got  out  of  that  well,  showing  self-command,  dignity,  and 
vivacity.  Whether  all  this  is  prudent  remains  to  be 
seen. 


LETTER   LXXVI 

Wednesday,  1  September,  1886.— Last  night  the  Scotch 
members  had  a  field  day  about  the  Crofters.  Dr.  Clark, 
a   Crofter   member,   and   reputed   to   be   a   professional 
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agitator,  fathered  an  Amendment  to  the  Address  by 
P.  Esslemont  on  the  condition  of  the  crofters.  In  this 
debate  the  oft-refuted  arguments  of  last  Parliament  were 
served  up  again.  One  barrister,  C.  H.  Anderson  (Elgin 
and  Nairn),  spoke  well,  and  so  did  W.  S.  B.  M'Laren, 
son  of  the  famous  M'Laren,  of  Edinburgh.  The  Scotch 
members  have  not  the  fluency  of  the  Irish,  but  they 
speak  much  better  really.  In  this  way  the  thing  went 
on  till  the  dinner  hour.  After  that  A.  J.  Balfour,  the 
Scotch  Secretary,  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
well  on  the  whole,  though  too  defiantly  ;  yet  he  rather 
retrieved  his  reputation,  which  had  suffered  somewhat 
in  the  last  Parliament.  Then  J.  B.  Balfour  spoke. 
He  was  Lord  Advocate  under  Gladstone,  and  piloted 
the  Crofter  Bill  through  the  last  Parliament  after 
Trevelyan  went  away ;  but,  this  evening,  the  Crofter 
members  attacked  him,  to  our  enjoyment,  as  they  are  all 
Liberals  together.  They  think  that  he  did  not  make 
the  Crofter  Act  of  last  Session  at  all  strong  enough  and 
gave  in  too  much  to  the  Conservatives ;  so  when  he 
replied  we  cheered  and  supported  him,  and  he  voted  with 
us  in  the  division  which  succeeded  (Conservative 
majority,  82). 

After  this  Parnell  made  an  insidious  request,1  which 
Churchill  firmly  refused,  showing  all  the  spirit  and 
courage  which  might  be  expected.  Still,  I  doubt  his 
wisdom,  for  though  Parnell  will  be  overborne  by  us  in 
the  end,  yet  at  this  time  of  year  he  might  give  us  horrid 
trouble.  I  fear  he  will  pay  us  out  somehow,  and  delay 
is  bad  for  us^as  our  Leaders  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficient 
influence  with  their  followers  to  keep  them  in  town  at  this 
season;  whereas  the  Irish  are  all  there,  in  every  sense. 

LETTER  LXXVII 

Thursday,  2  September,  1886. — Yesterday,  at  noon, 
Sexton  opened  up  the  case  of  the  Belfast  Riots  in  an 
awfully  prolix,  verbose,  and  wire-drawn  speech  of  two 
hours.  We  were  fearfully  bored,  and,  as  dumb  victims, 
held  out  our  watches  in  mute  appeal  to  be  spared  the 

1  Parnell's  suggestion  was  that  an  amendment  by  Sexton  relating  to  the  Belfast 
Riots,  fixed  for  the  next  day  (Wednesday),  should  be  postponed  to  Thursday 
evening,  in  return  for  cessation  of  further  Irish  opposition  to  the  Address.  The 
effect  would  have  been  to  prolong  the  debate  on  the  Address  and  give  Sexton  a 
full  House. 
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continuance  of  the  infliction  of  listening.  Boiled  down 
to  one  hour  or  forty-five  minutes,  Sexton's  oration  would 
have  been  effective.  As  it  was,  the  length  of  two  hours 
spoilt  it.  His  real  object  was  to  attack  Churchill's 
proceedings  in  Ulster  last  February.  He  also  attacked 
bitterly  two  leading  Protestant  ministers  in  Belfast, 
Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Hanna.  Hicks  Beach  made  a  short 
and  excellent  speech,  in  reply,  very  business-like  and 
conciliatory  in  tone. 

After  him  came  T.  W.  Russell,  of  Tyrone.  He  sits  on 
the  Liberal  benches  above  the  gangway,  but  pitches  into 
the  Irish  below  the  gangway,  who  are  evidently  angry 
with  him,  in  a  style  that  is  quite  refreshing  to  the  Con- 
servatives ;  and  we  cheer  him  accordingly.  He  said  a 
good  many  interesting  things  about  the  Irish  con- 
stabulary, which  apparently  aggravated  Morley.  He  is 
destined  to  make  his  mark.  He  speaks  forcibly  and 
well. 

Then  rose  Dillon,  strong  on  the  alleged  wickedness  of 
the  Orangemen.  If  he  would  denounce  the  crimes 
committed  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  League 
with  something  of  the  same  fervour,  it  would  be  well. 

The  House  was  thin  all  the  afternoon.  We  noted 
that  Harcourt  was  conferring  with  Illingworth.  It 
turned  out  that  there  had  been  a  caucus  of  Radical 
members,  of  whom  Illingworth  had  been  President,  which 
doubtless  disturbed  Harcourt.1 

I  hear  that  the  reason  why  Churchill  snubbed  Parnell 
last  night  was  that  no  semblance  of  understanding  with 
the  Irish  can  be  allowed. 

Thomas  Wallace  Russell 

(  i 886-1892) 

T.  W.  Russell  is  a  remarkable  figure.  Like  some 
other  noteworthy  persons,  he  has  a  mastery  of  one  class 
of  questions  only — the  Irish.  But  he  treats  them  so  well 
that  he  has  thereby  raised  himself  to  the  foremost  rank 
of  private  members.  He  appears  to  be  a  Scotchman, 
domesticated  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Though  he  has  a 
certain  romantic  air,  which  is  not  usually  seen  in  the 
Scotch,  he  does  not  resemble  an  Irishman  in  the  least. 

1  A  small  clique  of  Radicals  under  Illingworth  had  proclaimed  a  more  militant 
policy  for  the  Gladstonian  Party  than  its  Leaders  deemed  wise  at  the  moment. 
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In  fact,  he  is  of  an  almost  unique  type,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  orators  of  the  day,  whether  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  House,  not  that  his  oratory  is  polished, 
cultured,  flowing,  high-pitched,  or  carefully  studied.  For 
all  that,  it  is  true  oratory,  abounding  in  eloquence,  which 
is  well  worth  observing. 

He  represents  an  Ulster  constituency,  consisting 
chiefly  of  peasant  proprietors  under  one  designation  or 
another.  They  are  Unionists  and  form  a  valuable  class  ; 
but  they  have  certain  interests  of  their  own,  apart  from 
those  of  Ireland  or  the  Empire  at  large,  all  which  he  has 
to  uphold  in  the  House.  This  he  has  done  effectually, 
and  has  helped  in  obtaining  for  his  friends  various  con- 
cessions, some  of  which  are  contrary  either  to  sound 
economics  or  Conservative  principles.  To  this  limited 
extent  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  delegate,  but  in  other 
respects  he  is  exceedingly  Imperialistic,  especially  as 
regards  the  unity  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

He  is  evidently  convinced  that  the  National  League 
and  all  that  pertains  to  it  in  Ireland  must  be  treated  as  a 
treasonable  conspiracy  and  a  wicked  agitation,  fixing  a 
cruel  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  peasantry  in  the  central 
and  southern  counties  of  Ireland.  This  view  he  has 
often  expressed  in  the  face  of  the  Irish  members  with  a 
richness  of  imagery,  abundance  of  illustration,  and  fulness 
of  detail  which  are  quite  wonderful.  They  naturally 
wince  under  his  fervid  and  incisive  declamation  and 
interrupt  in  every  way  they  can,  but  the  orator  is  always 
sustained  by  Conservative  cheers.  No  man  has  so 
thoroughly  exposed  the  inherent  vices  of  the  Nationalist 
Party,  and  probably  no  man  has  done  so  much  damage 
to  their  cause,  for  his  assaults  have  been  legion  in  number. 
Nor  are  they  confined  to  the  House,  as  he  is  always 
ready  to  proceed  to  platforms  outside  it.  The  Irish 
members  are  fond  of  touring  about  in  England  for  the 
advocacy  of  their  cause.  He  and  Saunderson  deem  it 
wise  to  follow  them  up  and  expose  their  tactics.  He  is 
also  a  leading  advocate  among  the  Temperance  Party 
and  a  teetotaller  on  principle,  but  he  is  not  unreasonable 
or  fanatical  as  Temperance  advocates  often  are. 

In  temper  and  disposition  he  is  a  self-reliant  man, 
and  somewhat  self-willed.  As  an  ally  he  is  very  inde- 
pendent and  inclined  at  times  towards  armed  neutrality. 
He  is  loyal  to  the  Unionist  cause  on  the  whole,  but 
occasionally   presses   his  views  on   Government   action 
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with  undue  persistency  and  shows  an  inclination  to  break 
off  if  they  are  not  acquiesced  in.  When,  however,  the 
cause  of  Unionism  is  at  all  imperilled,  he  is  absolutely 
trustworthy.  Take  him  all  in  all,  he  has  been  a  valuable 
ally  of  the  Conservatives,  and  with  good  management 
may  continue  to  be  so.  For  the  exposure  of  all  that  is 
bad,  rotten,  or  weak  in  the  Irish  case,  no  man  is  more 
effective. 

(1892-1895) 

In  this  Parliament,  as  in  the  last,  Russell  continues 
to  be  the  Rupert  of  debate  on  an  important,  though 
limited  class  of  subjects — the  landed  concerns  of  Ire- 
land, on  which  he  is  truly  an  excellent  speaker,  un- 
surpassed in  this  line  by  any  man  in  the  House.  He 
at  once  rises  to  a  high  level  of  oratory  and  stays  there. 
He  is  never  unequal,  and  has  no  fault  of  diction,  ges- 
ture, voice,  or  impressiveness. 

His  role  has  always  been  to  study  the  affairs  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  for  himself  on  the  spot,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  particularly,  and  in  any  places  where  National- 
ist agitators  may  have  been  operating.  If  a  case  or 
series  of  cases  have  arisen  in  which  these  gentlemen 
are  concerned,  and  if  there  be  something  objectionable 
or  actually  wrong  from  his  point  of  view  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, he  is  fond  of  going  to  the  village  or  villages 
where  they  have  been  and  making  local  inquiries,  the 
result  of  which  he  presents  to  the  House  with  striking 
effect.  In  this  way  he  has  often  dealt  terrific  blows  to 
the  Nationalists,  and  sometimes  has  fallen  upon  them 
with  thrilling  effectiveness.  They  themselves,  unin- 
tentionally doubtless,  afford  him  abundant  opportunities 
for  aggressiveness  by  their  own  sayings  and  doings  in 
the  House,  and  seem  at  times  so  thunderstruck  by  his 
searching  denunciation  that  they  refrain  momentarily 
from  the  vociferous  interruptions  wherewith  they  often 
impede  their  assailants.  It  is  not  that  they  are  really 
dumbfounded  ;  hardly  anything  could  make  them  that. 
It  is  rather  that  they  feel  an  anxious  curiosity  to  hear 
what  he  may  have  learnt  by  his  inquiries  on  the  spot, 
or  what  he  will  reveal  in  consequence. 

He  played  what  he  himself  called  "a  man's  part" 
throughout  the  fight  against  Home  Rule  in  1893,  both 
in  the  principal  and  committee  stages  of  the  Bill.    Therein 
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he  had  coadjutors  whose  name  was  legion.  But  he  acted 
by  himself  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Estimates  for 
Ireland  were  brought  in  towards  the  end  of  the  Session. 
The  Irish  members  were  unexpectedly  mum,  partly  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  to  take  up  any  of  the  precious 
time  of  a  Gladstonian  Government,  and  partly  because 
they  desired  to  refrain  from  vexing  John  Morley,  the 
Minister  of  their  choice.  Their  silence  gave  a  chance 
of  these  once  formidable  Estimates  passing  unchallenged, 
when  Russell  stood  forward  to  challenge  and  oppose. 
Alone,  or  nearly  so,  he  attacked  the  Irish  Administra- 
tion, and  his  almost  single-handed  opposition  gave  signal 
proof  of  his  capacity  as  a  parliamentary  debater. 

Respecting  the  Irish  Tenancy  Bill  of  1894,  his  posi- 
tion was  difficult,  because  of  his  own  associations  in 
Ireland  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  loyal  relations  towards 
the  Unionist  Party  on  the  other ;  and  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  his  difficulties  are  increasing  as  time  goes  on. 


LETTER   LXXVIII 

Friday,  3  September,  1886. — Last  night  the  debate  on 
Sexton's  Amendment  on  the  Address  went  drearily  on, 
enlivened  only  by  a  speech  from  Saunderson,  who  pitched 
into  the  Irish  members  in  the  most  amusing  way,  divid- 
ing them  into  three  classes  (according  to  their  means), 
amidst  much  laughter  from  our  benches.  Even  the  Irish 
could  not  help  laughing.  Morley  followed  with  a 
slashing  speech,  attacking  Saunderson  ;  this  was  well 
delivered.  Indeed,  I  think  Morley  speaks  much  better 
in  opposition  than  he  used  to  speak  from  the  Treasury 
Bench.  Then  W.  Redmond  made  a  violent  speech, 
frequently  falling  under  censure  by  the  Speaker.  At 
last  Harcourt  rose,  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  declar- 
ing that  he  and  his  colleagues  would  not  vote  for  the 
Amendment,  and  so  far  supporting  us.  But  then  he 
began  a  diatribe  against  Churchill's  speech  at  Belfast  (in 
February),  and  entered  into  a  disquisition  about  Orange- 
ism  in  1798,  on  which  he  was  called  to  order  and  appeared 
much  disconcerted.  At  last  we  reached  a  division  about 
midnight,  and  rejected  Sexton's  Amendment  on  the 
Belfast  Riots  with   the  large  majority  of  98. 

This  done,  we  passed  on  to  the  Address  itself.  The 
first  reading  of  the    Report   was   got  through  at  once, 
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and  we  then  hoped  to  take  the  second ;  but  at  this 
stage  any  one  may  raise  fresh  objections,  so  Parnell 
claimed  a  right  to  object.  Churchill  stood  up  to  him 
stiffly,  and  said  that  such  objection  was  really  obstruc- 
tion. Parnell  still  persisted,  whereon  one  of  the  English 
Radicals  (J.  Stuart)  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
But  Churchill  stood  up  to  him  also.  We  divided,  and 
refused  adjournment  by  a  large  majority  (103).  On  this 
L.  L.  Dillwyn,  a  Welsh  Radical  helping  the  Irish,  again 
moved  the  adjournment.  It  was  now  1  a.m.,  and  it  was 
no  good  sitting  up  all  night  with  perpetual  motions  of 
adjournment,  so  we  agreed.  The  House  on  the  Opposi- 
tion side  is  in  a  bad  temper ;  stormy  debates  are 
threatened ;  prolongation  of  Session  is  possible ;  the 
Speaker  is  a  good  deal  bothered,  and  Churchill  is 
evidently  anxious. 


LETTER   LXXIX 

Monday,  6  September,  1886. — On  Friday  night  we  met 
in  some  uneasiness,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  Irish 
meant  mischief  respecting  the  progress  of  business. 
When  Churchill  asked  for  the  whole  time  of  the  House 
for  voting  the  supplies,  the  Irish  objected,  not  through 
Parnell  as  spokesman,  as  we  expected,  but  through  Dillon. 
It  turned  out  that  Parnell  held  back  in  order  to  ask 
whether  the  Government  would  allow  a  little  Bill  of  his 
about  rent  (Tenants'  Relief)  to  be  introduced.  He  did 
not  ask  for  a  pledge  of  support,  but  merely  for  con- 
sideration. Harcourt  rather  supported  us  indirectly, 
probably  because  he  did  not  wish  to  participate  in  Irish 
obstruction.  Hicks  Beach  spoke  firmly  and  well,  and  I 
think  he  has  gained  ground  with  his  Party  this  Session. 
At  last  Churchill  said  that  he  would  let  Parnell's  Bill 
be  considered  if  Dillon's  motion  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  Morley  strongly  supported  him.  So  the  obstruction 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  time  of  the  House  was 
granted  for  Supply. 

The  result  is  that  a  compromise  is  made,  whereby 
we  allow  the  Irish  to  try  a  small  rent  bill,  without  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  support  it,  on  the  condition  that 
they  cease  for  the  moment  from  obstructing  the  neces- 
sary work  of  the  Session.  There  is  no  denying  the 
danger  of  this  sort  of  arrangement,  but  the  situation  at 
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this  season  of  the  year  was  getting  awkward,  and  per- 
haps Churchill  had  no  other  alternative,  being  somewhat 
in  a  fix.  He  spoke  on  two  occasions  in  this  affair,  and 
both  times  with  dignity  as  well  as  force. 

So  for  the  moment  we  breathed  more  freely. 
Then  Labouchere  proceeded  with  an  amendment  about 
Churchill's  Belfast  speech,  a  subject  which  had  been 
thoroughly  ventilated  by  Sexton's  amendment  already 
rejected.  The  proceeding  was  such  that  the  Conserva- 
tives walked  out  of  the  House  bodily,  leaving  him  to 
harangue  empty  benches.  He  had  intended  to  make  an 
oration,  but  the  depression  arising  from  an  empty  House, 
such  an  unusual  thing  for  him  to  encounter,  induced  him 
to  make  a  short  speech.  To  that  Churchill  replied  with 
contemptuous  brevity,  and  by  that  time  the  Conservatives 
returned  to  their  places  quickly  and  supported  him  with 
cheers.  Certainly  Labouchere  gained  less  than  nothing 
by  this  motion. 

Things  then  would  have  gone  smoothly  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  had  not  Saunderson,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  Ulster 
interest,  moved  an  amendment  upon  Labouchere's  amend- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  to  disparage  the  Irish 
Leaders  and  to  convict  them  (i)  of  saying  wild  things 
in  Ireland  while  they  said  mild  things  in  the  House  ; 
(ii)  of  being  supported  by  American  money  ;  (iii)  of 
having  taken  a  Fenian  oath.  This  put  fat  on  the  fire, 
which  fizzed  and  frizzled  till  near  midnight.  Parnell 
never  spoke  at  all,  but  O'Connor  did  for  him,  boiling 
with  indignation,  etc.,  but  never  directly  denying  the 
charges.  Saunderson  made  them  for  purposes  of  agita- 
tion out  of  doors.  Having  publicly  made  them  in  the 
House,  he  had  gained  his  object,  and  withdrew  his 
amendment.  We  then  divided  on  Labouchere's  amend- 
ment, which  was  rejected  by  the  large  majority  of  83. 

This  cleared  the  way  for  finally  passing  the  Address 
upon  the  Report,  when  two  Scotchmen  became  trouble- 
some. Dr.  Cameron  troubled  us  with  a  yarn  about 
certain  executions  in  Burma.  Dr.  Clark  treated  us  to 
a  story  about  his  election  quarrels  with  the  Sheriff 
of  Inverness-shire.  The  interruptions  to  which  both 
these  gentlemen  were  subjected  amused  me  mightily. 
At  last  we  shut  them  off  also,  and  by  2  a.m.  the  way  was 
cleared  for  Supply.     Hurrah  ! 
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Edward  James  Saunderson 
(1886-1892) 

I  saw  Saunderson  the  first  night  I  sat  in  the  House, 
and  noted  his  erect,  manly,  and  martial  figure,  as  he  rose 
from  below  the  gangway  to  reply  to  the  Irish.  Even 
then  there  was  the  impressive  gesture  with  the  out- 
stretched arm  which  was  peculiar  to  him.  His  oratory 
was  forceful,  though  not  nearly  so  potent  as  it  became 
later  on.  Shortly  afterwards,  I  remember  his  making  a 
good  speech  against  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  plan,  which 
established  his  position  in  the  Conservative  Party.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year  that  he  rose  to 
eminence.  Of  course,  he  has  but  one  subject — the  Irish 
Question,  of  which  he  has  a  real  mastery.  He  believes 
himself  to  have  a  mission,  and  works  at  it  persistently, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  House,  with  an  energy  not  to 
be  surpassed. 

During  the  protracted  Session  of  1887,  he  did  yeoman 
service  to  the  Conservatives,  carrying  the  war  into  the 
Irishmen's  country  and  answering  shot  for  shot.  The 
Irish  were  fond  of  assailing  the  Government,  but  were 
not  prepared  to  receive  payment  in  their  own  coin,  being 
indeed  somewhat  thinskinned.  But  he  somehow  man- 
aged to  attack  them  with  so  much  wit  and  pungent 
humour  that  they  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  their 
own  expense.  He  has  played  a  similar  part  on  every 
Irish  occasion  in  the  House,  almost  without  any  ex- 
ception. He  never  fails  to  delight  his  own  side  and  to 
confound  his  opponents.  His  readiness  and  smartness 
under  interruption  are  wonderful.  A  speech  from  him 
is  always  anticipated  with  pleasure  and  interest.  On 
political  platforms  in  Great  Britain,  his  oratory  is  un- 
failing. He  is  the  very  pink  and  type  of  Ulster 
pugnacity. 

(1892-1895) 

Saunderson  is  still  a  picturesque  and  interesting 
figure  in  the  House,  and  is,  in  a  Parliamentary  sense,  of 
almost  historic  fame.  But  it  has  hardly  been  possible  for 
him  to  maintain  in  this  Parliament  the  extraordinary 
prominence  which  he  attained  in  the  last,  and  though  he 
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is  essentially  a  Samson  in  appearance,  he  does  not 
always  enjoy  good  health,  and  over-excitement,  with 
something  of  over-exertion,  seems  to  have  told  upon  him. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  big  debate  is  in  progress  on  some 
important  Irish  measure,  he  dons  his  armour  once  again 
and  sallies  forth  against  the  Nationalists  with  a  verve, 
an  invective,  and  withal  a  humour  which  make  even 
them  laugh,  despite  themselves.  He  is  evidently  always 
fortified  with  a  stock  of  printed  extracts  from  their 
speeches,  from  which  he  draws  his  shafts  like  arrows 
from  a  quiver.  But  when  it  comes  to  labouring  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea  of  the  Committee  stage,  then  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  take  an  oar,  and  is  almost  like  an  Othello 
whose  occupation  is  gone.  Still,  the  Conservatives  feel 
that  in  him  they  have  in  reserve  a  tower  of  strength  and 
a  powerful  engine  of  assault. 

LETTER    LXXX 

Tuesday,  7  September,  1886. — Last  evening,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  "  Supply  was  set  up."  Leonard  Courtney 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  Committee,  and  we  proceeded 
to  vote  the  money  for  the  Army. 

The  Irish  and  Radicals  made  short  speeches  on  every 
point,  among  them  Dr.  Tanner  making  himself  dis- 
agreeably conspicuous.  Labouchere,  in  a  semi-jocose 
manner,  proposed  to  stop  the  vote  for  the  Yeomanry 
and  pressed  this  silly  objection  to  a  division,  in  which 
he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  91.  Then  the 
vote  for  the  Volunteers  was  challenged  by  the  Irish, 
because  volunteering  is  not  allowed  in  Ireland.  This 
was  a  capital  theme  for  Irish  talk,  and  we  had  a  trickling 
stream  of  it  for  more  than  two  hours. 


LETTER    LXXXI 

Wednesday,  8  September,  1886. — Last  night  we  pro- 
ceeded into  the  latter  half  of  the  Army  Estimates.  The 
vote  for  arms,  including  guns  of  all  sorts,  provoked 
much  discussion  from  members,  almost  all  on  our  side 
of  the  House,  regarding  recent  explosions  and  mishaps. 
W.  H.  Smith,  our  War  Minister,  and  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  late  War  Minister,  also  spoke.  The  dis- 
cussion was   earnest  and   quite  creditable   to   the  new 

*3 
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House,  and  went  off  well  so  far,  chiefly  because  the 
Irish  took  little,  if  any,  part  in  it.  After  dinner  the  Irish 
resumed  their  sway  over  the  discussion  of  the  House, 
and  there  was  a  flow  of  inconsequential  talk.  However, 
the  Estimates  were  got  through  at  last,  before  midnight, 
amidst  general  cheers  on  our  side. 

After  midnight,  we  took  the  discussion  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  constituting  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  Belfast  Riots,  whereupon  Sexton  made 
a  tolerably  long  speech.  He  was  followed  by  Hicks 
Beach,  who  again  produced  a  favourable  impression. 
Some  other  speeches  were  made  from  the  Liberal  and 
Irish  benches,  and  then  the  Irish  threatened  to  adjourn 
the  debate,  because  there  were  not  enough  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  Commission.  After  some  further  talk, 
however,  they  agreed,  in  deference  to  Hicks  Beach,  to 
read  the  Bill  a  second  time. 

Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
(1886- i 892) 

Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  a  clever  man  and  a 
pleasant  personality,  and  apart  from  his  intrinsic  merits, 
has  been  greatly  favoured  by  fortune,  as,  though  a 
younger  brother,  he  has  inherited  a  large  income,  and  is 
quite  a  representative  Scotchman.  He  carries  weight 
socially,  is  a  popular  man,  a  competent  official  with 
considerable  Parliamentary  experience,  and  a  fairly  good 
speaker  in  the  House,  though  probably  he  does  better 
on  a  platform  before  electors.  From  his  wealth  and 
general  position,  he  is  doubtless  regarded  as  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Liberal  Party.  But  whether  he  is  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  first  rank  of  statesmen  is  uncertain. 
He  may  perhaps  attain  to  that  rank,  as  he  is  still  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

When  the  Gladstonian  Government  was  formed,  in 
1886,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  an  office 
which  was  considered  to  be  high  promotion  for  him.  I 
first  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  War  Office,  when 
I  went,  with  many  of  my  Parliamentary  comrades,  to 
urge  the  claims  of  the  Volunteer  forces  to  increased 
allowances.  I  certainly  was  on  that  occasion  favourably 
impressed  with  his  knowledge  of  details  and  judicious 
appreciation  of  all  the  points.     He  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
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good  Minister.  The  next  time  I  noticed  him  was  during 
the  great  Home  Rule  Debate,  when,  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  he  had  to  make  a  special  contribution  to 
the  oratory  of  that  vast  controversy,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  been  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  under  a  former 
Administration.  So  he  ought  to  have  been  at  home  on 
that  question  and  to  have  made  a  better  show  than  the 
ordinary  Cabinet  Ministers,  but  I  was  certainly  much 
disappointed  with  his  performance.  He  followed  a  very 
fine  oration  by  Sir  Henry  James,  and  that  was  an  un- 
avoidable disadvantage ;  but  apart  from  this,  I  thought 
little  of  his  speech  as  an  exposition  or  a  defence  of  a 
policy.  It  did  not  show  nearly  as  much  intellectual 
culture  as  many  of  the  speeches  made  on  his  side. 

Soon  after  that  he  had  to  be  in  his  place  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench.  I  do  not  recollect  his  taking  any 
decisive  share  in  the  Irish  discussions  of  1887  or  in  the 
English  Local  Government  affairs  of  1888.  But  when 
1889  became  a  Scotch  session,  he  played  a  considerable 
part,  both  as  regards  the  Local  Government  Bill  for 
Scotland  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities. Even  then,  he  rarely  made  an  important  speech, 
though  he  was  ever  ready  to  interpose,  and  so  became 
recognized  as  a  leader  among  the  Scotch  members. 
Though  always  a  party  man  in  the  honourable  sense  oi 
the  term,  he  is  a  gentlemanly  opponent  in  fair  rapier-like 
fence.  I  also  saw  much  of  him  in  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office,  under  Lord  Harting- 
ton's  Presidency.  I  was  far  from  agreeing  with  his 
ideas;  but  it  was  plain  that  he  had  a  large  knowledge 
of  Army  matters,  at  any  rate,  though  always  from  a 
Parliamentary  point  of  view. 

On  all  questions,  even  on  those  affecting  the  landed 
interest,  he  would  take  the  advanced  Liberal  or  eyen 
Radical  standpoint,  but  with  politicians  of  his  position 
in  life,  one  never  knows  how  far  they  are  influenced  by 
the  exigencies  of  party.  From  his  experience  generally, 
his  influence  in  Scotland,  his  status  and  his  popularity, 
he  is  supposed  to  be  sure  of  a  seat  in  any  Liberal 
Cabinet  that  might  be  formed  ;  and  to  it  he  would  add 
weight. 

(1892-1895) 

Though  a  popular  and  able  Minister  and  a  capital 
Parliamentary   head  of  a  great  department,  Campbell- 
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Bannerman  has  not  occupied  in  this  Parliament  quite  so 
high  a  place  as  had  been  anticipated  for  him.  At  one 
time  it  was  understood  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  would 
be  obliged  to  abandon  politics  for  such  a  period  as 
might  oblige  him  to  relinquish  the  Leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  perhaps  political  position. 
Gladstone's  early  retirement  was  expected  at  the  same 
time ;  and  so  men  naturally  wondered  whom  the 
Liberals  would  choose  as  Leader  in  the  House  if  Har- 
court should  fail  also.  On  the  Conservative  side  it 
was  understood  that  the  choice  would  probably  fall  on 
Campbell-Bannerman. 

Whether  he  had  sufficient  oratorical  power  for  the 
position  was  doubted,  but  though  the  possession  of 
oratory  is  an  advantage  to  a  Leader,  it  can  be  dispensed 
with  when  other  great  qualities  are  present,  as  in  the 
notable  case  of  W.  H.  Smith.  In  other  respects  it  was 
thought  he  would  do  well.  Good  temper,  knowledge, 
readiness,  bonhomie,  popularity,  social  status,  experi- 
ence, administrative  efficiency  are  among  his  qualifica- 
tions. However,  the  shot,  so  to  speak,  seems  for  the 
time  to  have  passed  over  his  head,  and  Liberal  hopes 
apparently  cluster  round  other  men,  like  John  Morley 
and  Asquith,  for  guidance  in  the  House  and  on  the 
platform.  Meanwhile,  Campbell-Bannerman,  as  a 
Minister,  is  invaluable  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  As 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  he  has  ably  withstood  the 
severest  and  longest  sustained  criticism  of  the  Army 
that  has  been  known  in  this  generation  of  Parliamen- 
tarians, with  endless  interpellations  directed  with  skill 
and  knowledge  from  the  Opposition  side.  He  bore  up 
against  it  all  manfully  and  with  enduring  patience. 
Outside  the  House  he  is  well  thought  of  by  the  Arm}^ 
which  is  a  great  point.  Indeed,  it  seldom  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a  War  Minister  to  be  so  popular  in  that  quarter. 


LETTER  LXXXII 

Thursday,  9  September,  1886. — Yesterday's  sitting  was 
useful,  rather  than  eventful.  The  Navy  Estimates  were 
taken  and  some  progress  made  ;  about  half  of  the  total 
was  got  through.  There  was,  however,  some  consider- 
able delay,  owing  to  the  Irish.  Among  them,  one,  Dr. 
Tanner,  spoke  thirty-five  times  on  different   details,  as 
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the  House  being  in  Committee,  a  member  could  speak  as 
often  as  he  liked.  On  some  of  the  details  he  might  have 
been  regarded  as  entitled  to  speak,  but  on  most  of  them 
he  had  not  the  slightest  right  to  be  heard.  His  talk  was 
merely  self-display,  or  else  a  desire  for  obstruction,  per- 
haps a  mixture  of  both.  Lord  George  Hamilton  replied 
very  promptly  and  well  on  all  points  on  behalf  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  afternoon  the  obstructive- 
ness  of  the  Irish  members  became  palpable,  and  there 
were  angr}r  remonstrances  from  the  Conservatives. 
Something,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  what,  has  rendered 
them  mischievous. 


LETTER   LXXXIII 

Friday,  10  September,  1886. — Last  night  the  Irish 
evidently  showed  an  intention  of  obstructing  seriously 
the  progress  of  Supply.  When  Supply  is  set  up,  it  is 
possible,  by  ancient  rule,  to  ventilate  grievances.  So, 
taking  advantage  of  this,  the  Irish  actually  raised  all 
their  old  grievances,  beginning  with  evictions.  The 
Speaker  did  his  best  to  keep  them  to  the  point,  but  they 
urged  that  our  land  system  in  Ireland  involves  extra 
expense,  etc. ;  and  so  the  talk  went  on,  diversified  by  a 
few  speeches  of  Radicals  and  one  speech  from  a  Con- 
servative tenant-farmer  (C.  W.  Gray),  from  5.30  to  9.0  p.m. 
Hicks  Beach  made  one  or  two  judicious  speeches,  but  all 
in  vain,  and  under  cover  of  the  Estimates  the  Irish 
brought  up  every  conceivable  subject  under  the  sun. 

At  nine  we  began  the  real  business  of  the  evening, 
finished  the  Navy  Estimates,  and  proceeded  to  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates.  Labouchere  made  some  characteristic 
speeches  and  motions,  and  we  had  some  smart  replies 
and  sallies  from  Churchill.  Of  course,  in  every  case  the 
Irish  put  in  their  oars  to  help  the  Radicals.  We  did  not 
break  up  till  2  a.m.  It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the 
Irish  are  wilfully  obstructive.  They  had  virtually  agreed 
that  if  we  allowed  Parnell  to  bring  in  his  Tenants'  Relief 
Bill,  they  would  not  obstruct.  But  they  have  probably 
surmised  that  Parnell's  Bill  is  to  be  rejected  anyhow,  and 
they  wish  to  delay  the  completion  of  the  Supply  Votes, 
so  as  to  keep  in  their  hands  some  weapon  of  annoyance 
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to  the  last.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  silliness  of 
their  talk,  and  the  way  in  which  they  abuse  the  forms  of 
the  House. 


LETTER   LXXXIV 

Monday,  13  September,  1886. — Friday  night  was  mostly 
wasted  in  fruitless  discussions  on  Supply,  and  ended  in 
our  passing  some  dozen  votes  in  about  eight  hours'  talk. 
First  there  was  a  yarn  against  vaccination  by  A.  O'Connor, 
the  veriest  twaddle,  well  answered  by  C.  T.  Ritchie 
(President  of  the  Local  Government  Board).  Then 
there  was  an  attempt  by  Dillon  to  blame  Chamberlain 
in  a  matter  about  Jesse  Collings'  salary,  in  which  we 
supported  Chamberlain's  view.  Labouchere  tried  to  stir 
up  mischief  here.  An  Irish  gentleman  (B.  C.  Molloy) 
appropriately  raised  a  discussion  about  lunacy,  and  then 
Dillon,  merely  to  take  up  time,  treated  us  to  a  lecture 
about  the  coinage  of  half-sovereigns. 

Next,  in  reference  to  the  National  Debt  Office,  Sir 
George  Campbell  objected  to  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  being 
a  Director  of  an  Insurance  Company.  During  the  evening, 
E.  H.  Pickersgill  raised  an  objection  about  the  allotment 
of  Poor  Law  funds,  and  this  was  about  the  only  sensible 
speech  we  listened  to.  Finally  we  had  a  discussion 
about  printing  charges  and  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates,  etc.,  which  also  was  sensible.  In  this  way 
most  of  the  talk  was  kept  up  by  Irish  and  Radicals,  no 
doubt  for  obstructional  party  purposes. 

After  midnight  Hicks  Beach  proposed  to  add  Mr. 
Justice  Day  to  the  Belfast  Enquiry  Commission,  as  a 
concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  was  some- 
what ungraciously  received  by  the  Irish.  Parnell's  Bill 
was  nominally  introduced,  but  has  not  yet  been  placed 
in  our  hands. 


LETTER   LXXXV 

Tuesday,  14  September,  1886. — Last  night's  proceedings 
were  thoroughly  disgraceful,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  Irish, 
and  to  a  section  of  the  Radicals.  Supply  was  on  as 
usual,  and  votes  were  being  taken  of  money  for  the 
public  service  in  Ireland,  chiefly  under  the  head  of  Civil 
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Service  Estimates.  Each  item  was  disputed  by  the 
Irish  at  excessive  length,  and  from  4.30  p.m.  to  midnight 
a  certain  number  of  votes  were  passed.  With  reasonable 
criticism,  to  which  nobody  would  object,  about  double 
the  number  might  and  ought  to  have  been  got  through. 
About  12.30,  the  Irish  said  that  we  were  coming  to  some 
very  contentious  votes,  which  they  wished  to  take  the 
next  day.  We  agreed,  but  said  that  we  should  pass  on 
to  the  next  Vote,  which  was  English  education,  a  subject 
thoroughly  thrashed  out  last  Session,  and  non-contentious. 
To  that  an  objection  was  begun  by  the  Irish,  and  was 
sustained  by  their  Radical  allies,  on  the  ground  that 
12.30  was  too  late  to  take  so  important  a  Vote.  We 
rejoined  that  if  by  remaining  till  2.30,  the  educational 
discussion  could  not  be  completed,  it  might  be  begun  and 
advanced  at  once,  and  completed  next  day ;  that  anyhow 
two  hourswould  be  thus  gained,  and  that  at  this  late  season 
time  presses.  They  held  out  to  move  adjournment. 
We  resisted,  and  on  a  division  won  by  a  majority  of  a 
hundred.  Then,  grossly  abusing  the  forms  of  the  House, 
they  moved  to  report  progress.  We  resisted,  and  again 
beat  them  by  a  hundred.  Then  we  moved  adjournment 
on  our  side,  and  had  to  beat  them  again  by  the  same 
majority.  All  this  we  did  in  order  to  register  our 
protest  against  their  conduct.  They  boasted  that  they 
would  keep  us  all  night  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  division  lobbies.  And  so  they  did ;  but  we  were 
determined  to  make  them  show  their  true  colours  as 
obstructionists.1  At  3.45,  after  three  hours'  resistance, 
we  went  wearily  away.  One  Radical,  C.  Conybeare,  was 
severely  and  persistently  interrupted  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, in  order  to  mark  their  sense  of  his  conduct.  There 
was  quite  a  little  scene. 


LETTER   LXXXVI 

Wednesday,  15  September,  1886. — Last  night  again  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  House  were  dominated  by  the 
Irish,  and  by  them  turned  into  a  public  scandal.     They 

1  The  course  of  obstruction  was  as  follows  :  At  2  a.m.  "Progress"  was  de- 
feated by  96.  J.  O'Connor  at  once  moved  adjournment,  majority  against  99. 
"  Progress"  was  subsequently  again  defeated  by  a  majority  of  92.  The  Govern- 
ment then  wished  to  withdraw  the  Vote  (Irish  Law  Charges),  to  which  the  Irish 
objected.  "Progress"  was  still  resisted  by  the  Irish,  and  at  last  agreed  to  at 
3.30  a.m. 
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took  advantage  of  Supply  again,  and  on  the  vote  of 
money  for  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary's  Department 
brought  up  a  case  which  has  been  repeatedly  argued  in 
former  sessions,  namely  that  of  the  Barbavilla  prisoners,1 
whom  they  want  to  be  released.  The  Government  could 
only  repeat  their  refusal,  pointing  out  that  the  case  had 
been  tried  by  judge  and  jury,  and  had  been  reconsidered 
by  three  successive  Lords-Lieutenant  and  two  Lord 
Chancellors.  Still,  by  gross  abuse  of  the  forms  of  the 
House,  they  carried  on  this  discussion  from  4.30  to 
midnight,  one  Irish  member  after  another  repeating  the 
same  story,  the  same  arguments,  the  same  examples, 
even  the  same  metaphors.  We  marked  our  sense  of 
their  conduct  by  leaving  them  to  empty  benches  and  to 
waste  their  oratory.  But  after  1 1  our  men  got  angry 
and  impatient  at  this  palpable  obstruction  of  public 
business.  They  then  came  into  the  House  in  large 
numbers,  and  by  the  usual  demonstrations  within  the 
forms  of  the  House  they  prevented  any  more  speakers 
from  being  heard.  So  at  last  the  talk  ceased.  And  then 
some  business  was  done,  and  we  broke  up  at  2.30.  This 
time  the  mischief  was  made  by  the  Irish  alone,  without 
any  particular  assistance  from  the  Radicals. 

Courtney,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  was 
thought  by  many  to  have  not  been  strict  enough  with 
the  Irish  ;  not  so  strict  as  the  Speaker  would  have  been. 
Churchill  is  considered  to  have  behaved  well,  with 
dignity  and  firmness. 

The  details  of  Parnell's  temporary  Tenants'  Relief 
Bill  are  now  before  us,  and  it  is  thought  badly  of.  They 
say  that  he  will  so  arrange  the  obstruction  that  we  shall 
get  the  Supply  business  over  by  Monday  next,  when  he 
hopes  to  bring  this  Bill  before  us  for  second  reading. 
I  hope  that  we  shall  then  reject  it. 

Leonard  Henry  Courtney 

(1886- 1 892) 

I  had  known  Courtney  as  a  rising  politician  some 
time  before  1886,  when  Gladstone  proposed  his  election 

1  Mrs.  H.  J.  Smythe,  of  Dublin,  was  shot  dead  on  2  April,  1882,  whilst 
driving  home  from  church  with  Lady  Harriet  Monck  and  her  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smythe,  a  large  landowner,  of  Barbavilla,  near  Collinstown,  West- 
meath.  In  1883  several  men  were  convicted  of  complicity  in  the  murder  and 
imprisoned, 
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as  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Since 
that  time  he  has  sat  on  the  front  Opposition  bench  as  a 
Unionist  Liberal,  when  the  Speaker  is  in  the  Chair;  and 
from  his  place  there  he  has  occasionally  addressed  the 
House  with  great  force  and  effect.  Though  scarcely 
possessing  the  voice  and  elocution  necessary  for  a  first- 
rate  orator,  he  is  a  really  fine  Parliamentary  speaker, 
has  a  complete  command  of  language,  and  a  mastery  of 
argument  and  of  practice  in  the  usages  of  the  House. 
Though  forcible  always,  he  is  somewhat  didactic  or 
pedantic,  and  quite  a  stranger  to  popular  arts.  On  the 
whole  he  is  a  man  of  commanding  ability  and  lofty 
character. 

As  Chairman  of  Committees  he  has  for  years  past 
been  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  House  for  quite 
as  many  hours  as  the  Speaker  himself.  His  conduct  in 
the  Chair  has  probably  been  much  approved  by  the 
Opposition,  especially  by  the  men  below  the  gangway. 
By  the  Conservatives,  however,  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  almost  continual  criticism.  Nobody  goes  so  far  as  to 
suppose  him  to  be  capable  of  intentional  unfairness  or 
partiality,  but  many  think  that  he  allows  a  latitude  to 
those  who  sit  below  the  gangway  which  he  does  not 
permit  to  the  Conservatives.  Not  that  the  latter  com- 
plain of  limitation  ;  but  they  insist  that  it  should  be 
similarly  imposed  on  the  other  side,  and  they  think, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
though  they  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  action  of  the 
Chairman  is  due  to  his  sensitive  desire  to  do  justice  to 
a  minority.  It  is  further  thought  that  on  several  occa- 
sions he  has  failed  to  repress  obstruction  when  he  might 
have  done  so,  and  this,  too,  after  making  allowance  for 
difficulties  by  which  a  Chairman  is  environed  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  obstructives  as  exist  in  the  present 
Parliament.  So  strong,  however,  have  the  murmurings 
been,  not  loud  but  deep,  that  there  has  been  sometimes 
a  fear  lest  they  should  find  open  expression,  a  circum- 
stance which  would  be  regrettable,  as  it  is  important 
to  maintain  the  moral  authority  of  the  Chair.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  admitted  by  the  Conservatives  that 
on  some  critical  occasions  he  has  managed  excellently 
well, 
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Courtney  is  still  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  men  in  the  House,  whose  mind  is  closely 
applied  to  practical  politics.  He  is  the  best  example 
now  existing  in  the  Commons  of  an  effective  political 
philosopher,  and  thus,  despite  drawbacks,  he  commands 
a  peculiar  sort  of  respect  which  is  not  equally  accorded 
to  any  other  man  in  the  House,  but  he  has  not  quite  the 
personality  that  secures  a  Parliamentary  following.  He 
hardly  possesses  by  nature  what  the  Americans  call 
the  magnetic  quality,  and  is  always  appealing  to  "  sweet 
reasonableness  "  and  so  forth.  But,  however  wise  his 
appeals  to  pure  reason  may  be,  they  hardly  stir  groups 
of  men  in  moments  of  excitement  or  action.  Appeals  of 
a  different  sort  are  then  necessary,  to  move,  guide,  urge, 
or  restrain  bodies  of  politicians  engaged  in  contentious 
questions.  His  ideals  (indeed,  his  whole  career)  are  not 
suited  to  the  rough-and-tumble  of  politics,  however 
logical  and  excellent  in  principle  his  notions  may  be. 
But  despite  all  this,  he  is  a  factor  in  politics  and  an 
ornament  of  the  House,  and  rarely  does  any  member  of 
Parliament  display  more  gladiatorial  skill  and  dialectic 
training  than  he  has  done  on  many  occasions. 

The  thorough-going  opposition  of  such  a  man  to  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule,  as  understood  by  the  Glad- 
stonians,  and  to  almost  every  essential  part  of  the 
measure  introduced  in  1893,  operated  as  a  powerful 
fulcrum  against  the  Bill,  inside  and  outside  the  House, 
and  doubtless  had  a  great  moral  effect  on  public  opinion. 
When  the  Bill  was  brought  up  finally,  after  months  of 
dissension,  he  was  chosen  to  move  the  rejection  of  the 
third  reading.  This  he  did  in  one  of  the  most  ably 
reasoned  and  impressive  orations  he  ever  delivered. 


LETTER  LXXXVII 

Thursday,  16  September,  1886. — Yesterday  afternoon 
was  taken  up  again  by  Supply,  and  though  one  cannot 
exactly  charge  the  Irish  with  obstruction,  still  their 
speechifying  was  exasperatingly  prolix.  Under  the  head 
of  Irish  Local  Government  Board,  we  had  every  petty 
grievance  brought  up  in  every  county — Heaven  knows  with 
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how  much  of  accuracy  or  exaggeration.  At  last  we  got 
the  Vote  passed,  and  that  for  Irish  public  works  came  on. 
This  too  was  tedious,  but  not  quite  so  bad.  The  subject 
might  have  been  made  interesting  enough,  but  it  was 
treated  with  snarling  and  growling  discontent.  Every 
little  story  about  a  bridge  cracking  or  a  harbour  silting 
up  was  brought  forward.  The  Conservatives,  after 
listening  patiently  for  about  three  or  four  hours,  became 
impatient  and  began  to  interrupt.  Colonel  J.  P.  Nolan  is 
becoming  obnoxious. 

All  this  must  be  fearfully  trying  to  Hicks  Beach  and 
Churchill,  but  they  both  behaved  well.  Churchill 
especially  made  an  interesting  and  conciliatory  speech 
to  the  Irish.  But  they  both  showed  firmness,  and  when- 
ever they  did,  we  supported  them  with  ringing  cheers 
all  along  our  line.  It  must  be  equally  trying  to 
Courtney,  who  showed  promptitude  in  suppressing 
bores  in  one  or  two  cases  (J.  Pinkerton  and  J.  F.  X. 
O'Brien),  but  we  still  doubt  whether  he  is  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  Irish  in  order,  and  so  we  sometimes  sigh  to 
have  the  Speaker  in  the  Chair. 


LETTER   LXXXVIII 

Friday,  17  September,  1886. — Last  night  the  Irish 
members  raised  a  horrid  discussion  on  a  vote  in  Supply 
about  a  priest  named  Fahy,  who  had  been  required  to 
give  security  at  Galway  for  good  behaviour.1  He  is 
thoroughly  in  the  wrong,  and  has  behaved  as  a  rebel 
and  abettor  of  crime.  Nevertheless,  the  Irish  Leaders 
spared  no  pains  last  night  to  get  the  Government  to 
interfere  on  his  behalf.  The  Government,  however, 
with  the  full  support  of  our  Party,  refused.  But  the  talk 
went  on  in  the  most  sickening  manner  from  the  Irish 
benches,  for  nearly  five  hours.  At  last  we  got  them  to 
a  division,  winning  by  our  usual  majority  (87).  I  should 
add  that  Harcourt  made  matters  worse  and  behaved  ill. 

On  the  next  vote  a  still  worse  discussion  ensued,  in 
the  shape  of  an  unwarrantable  attack  on  Captain 
Plunkett,  special   Resident  Magistrate  in  Cork.     Hicks 

1  Father  Fahy  had  been  convicted,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Lewis,  of 
Ballinagar,  in  Galway,  of  having  attempted,  on  23  August,  1886,  to  intimidate 
him  with  regard  to  some  evictions  on  his  estate,  and  had  chosen  to  go  to  gaol  for 
six  months  as  an  alternative  to  finding  security  for  good  behaviour. 
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Beach  gave  a  firm  reply,  defending  Plunkett,  but  still 
the  talk  went  on.  We  repeatedly  appealed  to  the 
Chairman  to  check  the  wild  and  discursive  statements, 
and  in  our  opinion  he  failed  considerably,  to  our 
disappointment.  It  was  approaching  midnight.  The 
Conservatives  had,  during  most  of  the  evening,  been 
in  the  library  and  corridors,  leaving  the  Irish  to 
"  orate "  as  much  as  possible  to  half-empty  benches. 
But  now  they  had  mostly  come  into  their  places  to 
stop  the  evil  talk,  and  dealt  with  one  would-be  orator 
after  another,  employing  quite  a  systematic  interrup- 
tion in  an  almost  scientific  manner.  Dr.  Tanner  fell  under 
this  fate,  then  W.  Redmond,  then  E.  Harrington.  I  must 
do  them  the  justice  to  say  that  they  all  three  struggled 
hard,  being  resolved  to  be  heard.  But  the  Conservatives 
were  determined  that  these  three  men,  having  re- 
peatedly spoken  during  the  evening,  should  speak  no 
more.  So  they  drowned  the  voices  with  groans,  etc. 
Sexton  and  T.  P.  O'Connor  tried  to  interfere,  but  were 
soon  made  to  feel  that  they  would  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  others.  Both  Churchill  and  Hicks  Beach  de- 
clined to  intervene  and  said  no  wonder  the  House  had 
got  impatient,  etc.  At  last  Morley  tried  to  pour  oil  on  the 
trouble.  We  deemed  he  was  behaving  well,  and  the 
noisy  House  became  quiet  in  a  moment.  At  last  we  got 
to  a  division  and  won  by  a  large  majority  as  before  (134). 
Then  we  did  the  Education  Votes  (England),  the 
Irish  becoming  somewhat  quieter,  but  all  this  took  time, 
and  we  did  not  rise  till  nearly  4  a.m.,  after  a  twelve 
hours'  sitting,  mainly  owing  to  the  hateful  conduct  of  the 
Irish  members.      Parnell  was  not  there. 


LETTER   LXXXIX 

Monday,  20  September,  1886.— Friday  last  we  had  a 
quiet  and  successful  evening.  The  Irish  were  far  better 
behaved,  partly  because  some  troublesome  individuals 
were  cowed  by  the  row  of  the  previous  evening,  but 
more  particularly  because  many  wished  that  the  busi- 
ness should  be  got  through,  so  that  Parnell  might  have 
a  fair  field  on  Monday.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the 
Police  Vote  for  Ireland  passed  before  dinner.  Yet  this 
was  one  of  the  most  contentious  votes,  and  indignant 
oratory  was  let  off  like  so  much  steam, 
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Some  little  debate  occurred  about  Zululand.  A  new 
member,  Commander  Bethell,  spoke  strongly  and  feel- 
ingly about  our  neglected  obligations  towards  the  Zulus. 
Then  the  Egyptian  Vote  produced  some  interesting 
discussion  about  Drummond  Wolffs  Mission  and  the 
occupation  of  Egypt.     Sir  J.  Fergusson  replied  well. 

George   Richard  Bethell 
(1892-1895) 

Commander  Bethell  is  a  sailor  by  profession,  and 
naturally  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of  Naval  matters, 
to  which  he  adds  a  truly  marvellous  acquaintance  with 
domestic  and  Imperial  politics.  He  is  evidently  a  man 
of  fine  intellect,  and  possesses  what  may  be  fairly  called 
a  beautiful  mind.  I  have  heard  him  make  speeches  of  a 
really  elevated  character,  both  as  regards  thought  and 
tone,  expressed  in  language  which  is  impressive  and 
persuasive,  though  not  of  studied  eloquence.  His  voice 
is  in  harmony  with  his  mode  of  speech. 

In  treating  the  higher  branches  of  Naval  affairs,  he 
does  not  display  the  same  pertinacity  as  some  members 
who  have  served  in  the  Navy.  On  such  occasions  his 
remarks  evidently  proceed  from  well-informed  thought- 
fulness,  but  they  are  generally  distinguished  by  an 
originality  which  makes  a  landsman  rather  hesitate  to 
pin  his  faith  on  them,  though  he  would  listen  with 
interest  and  instruction.  In  Colonial  affairs,  his  ante- 
cedents have  given  him  a  special  knowledge  of  Middle 
and  Southern  Africa,  and  here  again  his  speeches  bear 
the  characteristics  above  mentioned,  and  his  views, 
though  generally  sound,  are  sometimes  peculiar,  and 
even  questionable. 

But  where  he  shines  most  is  in  dealing  with  landed 
interests  and  rural  affairs.  Representing  a  Yorkshire 
constituency,  he  appears  to  have  mastered  all  matters 
pertaining  to  it.  Being  in  this,  or  perhaps  in  other  ways, 
connected  with  the  landed  interest  in  its  larger  sense, 
he  can  address  the  House  with  much  effect  upon 
questions  concerning  that  great  branch  of  the  national 
life.  I  have  thus  heard  him  make  admirable  speeches  on 
Death  Duties.  In  the  Committee  stage  of  the  Parish 
and  District  Councils  Bill,  he  applied  himself  with 
remarkable   ability   to   the   task    of   amending    it,    and 
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evinced  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  bearings  of  that 
measure  upon  his  part  of  England. 


LETTER  XC 

Tuesday,  21  September,  1886. — Supply  being  finished 
last  night,  Parnell  introduced  his  Tenants'  Relief  Bill,  an 
imprudent  proposal  for  plunder.  He  was  in  weak  form, 
hesitating,  fumbling,  losing  his  thread,  repeating  himself, 
evidently  not  in  good  health,  though  well-dressed  and 
groomed.  He  had  not  learnt  his  lesson  properly,  nor  had 
he  got  up  his  case.  After  this  sorry  performance,  Penrose 
Fitzgerald  moved  the  rejection  in  a  good  maiden  speech, 
delivered  in  an  unaffected  and  natural  manner,  just  what 
Englishmen  like.  He  was  followed  by  C.  Lewis,  a 
lawyer,  who  cut  Parnell's  proposals  to  pieces.  Some 
Radicals  and  Irish  followed  during  the  dinner  hour,  and 
J.  G.  Gibson,  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  replied 
to  them. 

After  that  Gladstone  rose  in  good  form  and  evi- 
dently bent  on  mischief.  He  was  full  of  gesticulation, 
and  like  a  giant  refreshed,  by  his  sojourn  on  the  Bavarian 
Lakes.  He  lashed  out  at  the  Conservatives  without  any 
provocation.  Among  other  things,  he  grossly  misinter- 
preted the  intent  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Judicial 
Rents  in  Ireland,  which  our  Government  has  recently 
instituted.  The  Conservatives,  thus  provoked,  began  to 
laugh  and  jeer,  and  shout  out  "  No,  no,"  after  the  fashion 
of  last  Session,  whereat  he  appeared  to  be  much  riled. 
He  seems  to  think  that  he  may  launch  out  at  us  just  as 
aggressively  as  he  likes,  in  virtue  of  his  age  and  fame,  and 
that  we  are  to  sit  like  dummies.  But  he  mistakes  the 
temper  of  this  Parliament,  as  he  did  that  of  the  last.  Then 
he  attacked  Lord  Salisbury,  attributing  to  him  things 
which  he  never  actually  said.  Churchill  supplied  con- 
tradiction, whereat  he  seemed  more  riled  than  ever, 
and  in  this  way  was  finished  an  able  and  well-delivered 
speech,  which,  though  defective  in  argument,  was  effective 
enough  for  party  purposes.  H.  Matthews  (Home  Secre- 
tary) rose  to  reply,  and  his  maiden  effort  was  distinguished 
with  wit,  sarcasm,  and  argument.  He  answered  Gladstone 
capitally,  amidst  resounding  cheers  from  our  benches. 
Gladstone  was  much  aggravated  by  this  new  lash,  and 
shortly  left  the  House  in  high  dudgeon,  having  several 
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times  tried  in  vain  to  interrupt  the  speaker.  Matthews' 
speech  was  thought  to  be  a  decided  success.  The 
Irish  members  kept  tolerably  quiet,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives were  mustered  in  force.  So  little  attentive  was 
Parnell  that  he  was  absent  the  greater  part  of  the 
evening,  not  hearing  Gladstone,  but  coming  back  in  time 
to  hear  Matthews. 

Then  we  had  the  second  reading  of  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  when,  by  a  gross  abuse  of  the  rules  of  the  House, 
the  Irish  brought  up  again  the  very  case  of  Father  Fahy 
in  Galvvay  Gaol  which  they  had  argued  out  for  four 
hours  the  other  night,  and  after  taking  a  division,  had 
been  well  beaten.  After  a  repetition  of  the  stale  talk 
for  another  hour  or  more,  we  again  divided  on  the  same 
subject  with  the  same  sort  of  majority  (1 10). 


LETTER  XCI 

Thursday,  23  September,  1886. — On  Tuesday  evening 
we  gave  a  quietus  to  Parnell's  most  mischievous  Tenants' 
Relief  Bill.  The  debate  was  resumed  by  Morley  in  a  well- 
delivered  speech,  made  evidently  in  the  hope  that  the 
Government  would  meet  Parnell  half-way,  accepting  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  and  amending  its  most  objectionable 
clauses.  Of  course  the  Conservatives  would  not  enter- 
tain such  an  idea  for  a  moment.  Chaplin  replied  by 
a  speech  of  no  great  importance,  though,  as  usual,  he 
spoke  well ;  and  then  Hartington  spoke  in  his  character- 
istically telling  style.  Once  only  did  he  hesitate  for  a 
moment,  when  he  wished  to  say  something  considerate, 
but  could  not  hit  upon  the  word  he  liked.  Otherwise, 
the  speech  was  capitally  delivered.  It  was  all  that  the 
Conservatives  could  desire  or  expect,  and  we  cheered 
him  heartily  from  beginning  to  end. 

Then  came  the  dinner  hour,  and  the  debate  flagged  till 
after  nine  o'clock,  when  T.  W.  Russell,  of  Tyrone,  made 
a  stirring  speech  and  attacked  the  Land  League  most 
ably,  evidently  infuriating  the  Irish.  Afterwards  Hicks 
Beach  delivered  a  sensible  and  judicious  speech  from 
an  official  point  of  view,  showing  that  the  Government 
must  utterly  oppose  the  Bill,  and  commenting  on 
Parnell's  absence  during  the  greater  part  of  the  debate. 

Harcourt  rose  on  the  part  of  the  Gladstonian  Op- 
position, and  made  a  speech  full  of  hits  at  the  Unionist 
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Liberals,  and  sallies  all  round.  He  twitted  both  Hart- 
ington  and  Chamberlain  unmercifully,  at  which  we 
were  pleased,  because  we  think  it  will  widen  the  breach 
between  the  Unionists  and  the  Gladstonians.  I  do  not 
generally  approve  of  Harcourt's  performances,  but  this 
time,  though  I  do  not  agree  with  what  he  said,  I  must 
admit  that  he  was  brilliantly  clever.  Then  came  Dillon 
with  the  last  word  from  the  Irish,  full  of  downright 
fanaticism  (they  say  he  is  an  honest  fanatic),  sometimes 
entreating,  but  more  often  breathing  defiance  and 
launching  menace.  He  spoke  with  all  his  force  and 
manifestly  from  the  bottom  of  his  misguided  heart. 
Then  we  divided.  The  Conservatives  were  in  full 
force  ;  so  were  the  Irish.  The  Unionists  mustered  less 
than  half,  while  the  Gladstonians  made  a  feeble  show. 
Our  majority  was  95  against  the  Bill. 

John  Dillon 

(1886-1892) 

Dillon  is  one  of  the  very  few  Irish  leaders  whose 
acquaintance  I  have  never  made  and  to  whom  I  have 
never  spoken.  I  can  therefore  judge  of  him  only  by 
his  public  speeches  and  conduct,  and  by  his  utterances 
in  Parliament.  Having  carefully  watched  his  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House,  and  listened  to  nearly  all  his 
sayings  there,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
really  has  a  hatred  of  England.  He  is  reputed  to  be 
estimable  in  private  life,  and  has,  when  quiescent,  a 
calm  and  refined,  sometimes  even  a  gentle  aspect,  but 
all  that  alters  very  much  when  he  is  moved  by  political 
passion.  In  public  speaking  he  has  become  so  used  to 
violence  that  he  no  longer  seems  to  be  himself  unless 
excited  to  invective.  It  is  in  denunciation  of  English 
conduct  towards  Ireland  that  he  is  at  home,  and  on 
no  other  subject  does  he  produce  any  effect  oratorically. 
He  is  the  saddest-looking  man  that  I  have  yet  seen  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  When  I  first  entered  Parlia- 
ment, he  did  not  make  any  great  appearance,  having 
been  a  sufferer  in  health ;  indeed,  I  understand  that  it  is 
never  strong.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  is  so  inspired 
with  a  desire  for  the  fray  that  he  has  repeatedly 
provoked  the  law  and  caused  himself  to  be  imprisoned. 
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In  1887  he  appeared  in  full  force  in  the  House,  and  I 
constantly  heard  him  speak.  At  first  his  manner  seemed 
abrupt  and  wanting  in  that  fluency  which  usually  char- 
acterizes his  countrymen,  but  he  has  improved  by 
practice,  and  he  is  now  a  very  powerful  speaker.  His 
weapons  are  almost  exclusively  those  of  invective.  All 
his  dialectics  lead  up  to  it,  and  all  his  facts,  quotations, 
reports,  and  arguments  are  arrayed  for  this  purpose. 
He  appears  from  his  youth  upwards  to  have  imbibed  a 
hatred  against  the  landlord  system  of  Ireland,  and  now 
he  feeds  fat  his  grudge. 

LInder  the  Crimes  Act,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
defy  and  infringe  the  law  and  to  be  imprisoned,  despite 
all  the  efforts  of  his  sympathetic  friends  in  Parliament  to 
procure  his  release.  He  had  before  signalized  himself  as 
the  inventor,  founder,  and  organizer  of  the  nefarious  Plan 
of  Campaign,  to  further  which  he  has  been  constantly 
in  the  midst  of  the  disturbed  districts  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland.  Other  Irish  members,  indeed,  surpass  him 
in  legislative  details  or  in  the  minutiae  of  obstruction, 
to  all  which  he  attends  but  little.  Others  again  equal 
him  in  declamation,  great  as  he  is  in  that.  But  none  can 
touch  him  in  what  they  would  call  service  in  the  field. 
Whenever  there  is  any  row  brewing  in  Ireland,  any 
turbulent  meeting  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  police, 
any  critical  agitation  going  on,  or  organized  resistance  by 
the  tenantry  to  any  measure  ordered  by  authority,  there, 
like  a  stormy  petrel,  he  is  sure  to  be  found.  He  is  indeed 
the  fighting  man  of  the  Irish  Party,  and  never  spares 
himself. 

(1892-1895) 

Dillon  continues  to  be  the  same  fiery,  almost  fanatical, 
at  all  events  perfervid,  Nationalist  as  of  old,  and  doubt- 
less retains  his  hold,  as  of  yore,  on  certain  sections  of 
Irishmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  But  under  the 
Gladstonian  Administration  of  this  Parliament,  he  is  one 
of  those  patriots  whose  occupation  has  partly,  though 
not  wholly,  gone.  Of  course,  in  the  full-dress  debates  on 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893  he  had  his  oratorical  oppor- 
tunities, but  his  forte  manifestly  lies  in  outside  agitation, 
which  he  causes  to  be  reflected  sometimes  with  a  red 
glare  and  sometimes  with  a  lurid  light  on  the  proceedings 
inside  the  House. 

For  this  purpose,  study  of  an  absorbing  character  on 
14 
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many  groups  of  subjects  is  necessary,  but  for  the  long 
pull,  the  grind  and  the  mill  of  legislative  work,  I  should 
not  think  he  has  much  stomach.  In  fact,  his  thoughts 
have  always  been  and  still  are  engrossed  in  a  most  grave 
responsibility  which  he  has  brought  on  his  own  head. 
It  appears  that  during  the  proceedings  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  in  1886-7,  and  in  subsequent  years,  he  was  the 
principal  person  who  induced  some  thousands  of  tenants 
to  quit  their  holdings,  after  having  paid  their  rents,  not 
to  the  lawful  recipients,  but  to  the  Campaign  chest. 
These  misguided  people  have  been  taken  at  their  word 
and  their  places  have  been  filled  up  by  more  worthy  men. 
Dillon  and  his  friends  have  got  to  support  these  self- 
evicted  men,  and  doubtless  the  financial  burden  would 
soon  become  insupportable  if  American  dollars  should 
fail.  He  therefore  moves  Heaven  and  Earth  to  get  them 
reinstated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Hence  the  so-called 
Tenancy  Bill  of  1894,  which  he  advocated  in  the  House 
with  all  his  peculiar  eloquence,  though  in  vain  ;  for  the 
Bill,  having  been  forced  through  the  Commons  by  the 
"  guillotine  "  process,  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  he 
is  left  lamenting. 


LETTER  XCII 

Thursday,  23  September,  1886. — On  Wednesday  we 
met  at  noon,  with  the  understanding  that  we  were  not 
to  break  up  as  usual  at  six  o'clock,  but  were  to  sit  up 
steadily  to  any  hour  till  the  Appropriation  Bill  should  be 
read  a  third  time. 

Upon  the  third  reading  being  moved,  it  became  lawful 
for  any  member  to  ventilate  a  grievance.  So  C.  Lewis, 
Conservative  member  for  Londonderry,  brought  up  one 
which  he  had  against  the  Resident  Magistrate  and  the 
police  on  the  declaration  of  the  poll  after  his  election. 
In  this  we  were  unable  to  support  him,  and  the  Par- 
nellites  maliciously  refused  to  let  him  withdraw  and 
compelled  the  House  to  divide.  So  Lewis  was  left  in 
a  minority  of  one  (237  to  1).  On  this  occasion  Morley 
spoke  well.  Then  we  had  some  lesser  grievances  ven- 
tilated, after  which,  mirabile  dictu,  Dillon  brought  up 
the  case  of  Father  Fahy  for  the  third  time.  Even  some 
of  his  English  Radical  allies  (Shaw  Lefevre  and  W.  S. 
Shirley)  remonstrated,  and  said  that  the  House  had  twice 
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decided  to  support  the  Government  in  refusing  to  inter- 
fere in  favour  of  this  pestilent  priest.  Still,  they  went  on 
hour  after  hour  till  the  afternoon  wore  away. 

Towards  nine  o'clock,  the  Appropriation  Bill  was  read 
a  third  time  without  division,  and  the  work  of  the  Session, 
despite  unconscionable  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish,  was  virtually  concluded.  Merciful  Providence,  the 
tedium  at  times  has  been  indescribable. 
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LETTER  XCIII 

Thursday,  27  January,  1887. — Parliament  met,  opening 
tamely  as  compared  with  the  last  two  Sessions,  when 
the  Speaker  had  to  be  elected.  W.  H.  Smith,  our  new 
Leader,  took  his  place  amidst  our  acclamations,  and 
Gladstone  met  with  a  similar  demonstration  from  his 
followers.  Hartington  came  in  for  loud  cheers  from  our 
side,  but  Chamberlain  was  not  observed  by  me.  A  dense 
fog  overhung  Westminster  just  then  and  penetrated 
inside  the  House,  so  as  at  some  moments  to  create  an 
obscurity. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  entered  and  sat 
above  the  gangway,  just  behind  the  front  bench,  which 
looks  as  if  he  is  not  going  into  opposition.1  By  consent 
of  the  House,  he  rose  to  make  a  personal  explanation 
with  regard  to  his  resignation,  receiving  a  considerable 
greeting  from  the  Conservatives,  as  much  as  to  say  he 
would  have  a  fair,  even  a  favourable,  hearing.  He  said, 
however,  little,  if  anything,  that  we  did  not  know  before, 
though  he  spoke  suitably  to  his  subject,  and  well.  All 
his  points  were  cheered  by  the  Radicals  and  the  Irish, 
as  he  attacked  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Foreign  Policy. 
The  Conservatives  received  this  in  solemn  silence,  broken 
only  by  low  growls  and  significant  murmurs.  When  he 
read  out  Salisbury's  letter  of  22  December,  accepting 
his  resignation,  we  were  careful  to  cheer  each  sentence 

1  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  resigned  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  20  December,  1886,  because 
he  could  not  agree  with  his  colleagues  on  the  question  of  the  Estimates  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  for  the  coming  year.  Following  on  this  resignation,  W.  H. 
Smith  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  4  January,  1887. 
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of  that.  As  he  sat  down  the  Liberals  did  not  cheer,  and 
we,  of  course,  let  him  down  with  absolute  silence.  How 
different  from  the  reception  to  which  he  is  accustomed! 
The  speech  made  an  unfavourable  impression  on  our 
benches,  but  the  Conservatives  still  persist  in  regard- 
ing him  as  an  errant  or  prodigal  who  must  be  got 
back.  However  wrong  he  may  be,  we  must  recognize 
his  steadfastness  and  sincerity,  and  the  sacrifices  he 
has  made  for  his  opinions.  Still,  when  he  spoke  of 
himself  as  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  economy,  the  Conservatives  broke  out  into 
sarcastic  laughter.  Personally,  I  feel  sympathy  with  a 
Finance  Minister  who  stands  out  for  his  opinions.1 
W.  H.  Smith  replied  briefly  to  Churchill,  in  effect  chal- 
lenging him  to  show,  if  he  could,  chapter  and  verse  and 
detail  of  possible  economies,  and  then  proceeded  to  pass 
a  fairly  well  delivered  eulogium  on  Lord  Iddesleigh  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote),  who  died  suddenly  on  12  January. 
On  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  Gladstone  paid  a  similar 
tribute  to  Iddesleigh's  memory,  which  he  did  excellently. 
While  this  was  being  done,  all  hats  were  taken  off,  and 
we  had  the  remarkable  sight  of  a  crowded  House  of 
Commons  sitting  with  uncovered  heads. 

Then  the  Speaker  read  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
from  his  copy.  Viscount  Weymouth,  son  of  the  Marquess 
of  Bath,  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  House, 
moved  the  Address  with  charming  voice  and  delivery,  in 
military  uniform.  The  seconder  was  Gerald  Balfour, 
who  appeared  in  Court  dress. 

This  over,  Gladstone  rose  from  the  Opposition  front 
bench.  We  cheered  his  remarks  about  the  benefit  to 
the  people  resulting  from  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt 
and  Iddesleigh's  action  in  regard  to  Bulgaria,  which  were 
certainly  good.  Also  his  general  observations  on  the 
Queen's  Speech  were  fair,  and  delivered  in  a  vivacious 
and  rather  pleasant  way.  His  vacation  out  of  office 
has  evidently  done  him  good,  but  his  remarks  about 
Ireland,    the    Glenbeigh    evictions,2    and    the    Plan    of 

1  This  refers  to  the  writer's  incumbency  of  the  office  of  Finance  Minister  in 
India  (1S6S-74),  during  which  time  the  unpopular  Indian  Income  Tax  Act  of 
1870  was  introduced. 

2  Mr.  Roe,  of  Dublin,  agent  of  the  Hon.  Roland  Winn,  commenced  evictions 
on  Winn's  estate  in  Glenbeigh,  co.  Kerry,  on  12  January,  which  were  carried 
on  for  several  days  afterwards  amidst  the  violent  intervention  of  Irish  Nationalist 
members  of  Parliament.  Allegations  of  cruelty  in  carrying  out  these  evictions 
were  made  by  the  Nationalists,  and  were  partially  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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Campaign1  were,   in  my  judgment,  most  objectionable, 
and  just  what  men  like  Parnell  would  say. 

Then  came  the  dinner  hour,  after  which  W.  H.  Smith 
rose,  and  effectively  taunted  Gladstone  about  his  state- 
ments regarding  Ireland.  After  that  the  debate  flagged 
somewhat.  We  had,  however,  a  strong,  dashing  speech 
from  Sir  George  Russell  on  our  side,  a  blatant  oration 
from  W.  Redmond  (Irish),  and  a  characteristic  one  from 
W.  S.  Shirley  (Radical).  W.  H.  Smith  as  leader  began 
well. 

Gerald  William  Balfour 
(1892-1895) 

As  brother  of  the  great  Arthur  Balfour  and  nephew 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  Gerald  Balfour  has  immense  ad- 
vantages, socially  and  politically.  But  apart  from  these, 
he  is  in  himself  an  able  man,  who  would  make  his  way 
under  any  circumstances.  He  possesses  one  of  the 
acutest  intellects  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House, 
and  to  that  he  has  added  both  zeal  and  industry. 

He  sat  on  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  great 
question  of  Labour,  and  has  utilized  to  full  profit  in 
the  subsequent  debates  on  the  subject  in  the  House, 
the  knowledge  acquired  from  hearing  the  evidence  of 
expert  witnesses,  and  from  the  Commission's  investiga- 
tions, however  prolix  and  protracted,  and  however 
diversified  by  quot  homines  tot  sentential.  On  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill  and  on  the  Eight  Hours  of  Work 
question  he  has  accordingly  made  very  elaborate  speeches, 
thoroughly  well  thought  out  and  prepared  in  all  detail. 
They  were  correspondingly  well  delivered,  but  they  were 
not  uniformly  listened  to  with  the  patience  they  deserved  : 
not  that  they  were  really  too  long  considering  the  varied 
interests  on  which  they  touched.  That  circumstance 
seemed  to  me  to  afford  an  instance  of  the  modern 
tendency  to  impatience  of  elaboration,  however  well  done. 

LETTER  XCIV 

Friday,  28  January,  1887. — In  my  letter  of  yesterday 
I  gave  a  sketch  of  last  night's  proceedings.     I  now  give 

1  The  Plan  of  Campaign  was  started  in  1886,  against  ParnelPs  wishes.  The 
Plan  was  that  tenants  should  offer  to  their  landlords  what  they  considered  a  fair 
rent,  and  that  if  the  offer  was  refused,  the  amount  tendered  should  be  paid  to  a 
Committee  of  the  National  League. 
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my  opinion  of  Randolph   Churchill's  "  Apologia  "  before 
I  have  seen  any  of  the  newspaper  comments. 

In  the  speech  there  was  nothing  fresh,  only  well- 
known  points.  A  very  few  years  ago  the  Army  and 
Navy  together  cost  twenty-five  millions.  Now  they  are 
costing  thirty-one  millions,  and  the  Government  can't 
or  won't  reduce  the  amount.  Upon  this  he  harped  again 
and  again.  But  I  fear  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
will  infer  from  his  speech  that  the  excess  is  the  doing 
of  the  Tories,  whereas  we  inherited  it  from  the  Liberals. 
The  preparations  for  war  with  Russia  caused  an  increase 
in  1883,  and  with  the  events  now  passing  in  Europe  we 
cannot  disarm. 

As  to  his  famous  dictum  that  the  nation  is  not  getting 
its  money's  worth,  all  he  did  was  to  recapitulate  the 
threadbare  stories  about  brittle  swords,  bending  bayonets, 
bursting  guns,  unfurnished  field  hospitals,  etc.  Such 
mishaps,  no  doubt,  were  bad,  but  they  may  have  been 
(I  believe  they  were)  only  casual  and  accidental.  If  so, 
accidents  in  a  vast  concern  would  not  prove  that  our 
manufacturing  departments  are,  in  any  real  sense,  failures. 
Many  thought  that  he  did  not  do  this  part  of  his  defence 
in  a  patriotic  manner,  though  I  feel  sure  still  that  his 
intention  was  good.  His  allusions  to  foreign  policy 
were  thought  to  be  worthy  of  the  "  peace-at-any-price  " 
party,  and  to  be  the  eye-shutting  plan  of  ignoring  the 
designs  of  our  enemies,  because  we  have  not  got  the 
will  to  bear  the  trouble  of  frustrating  them.  Deep  and 
heartfelt  were  the  Conservative  murmurs  and  the  low, 
angry  "Oh,  ohs!"  with  which  these  passages  in  the 
speech  were  received.  The  roars  of  approbation  from 
Parnellites  and  mischievous  Radicals  of  sorts  afforded 
a  horribly  significant  comment.  He  reiterated  the 
pledges  he  had  given  to  the  people  at  mass  meetings 
to  reduce  expenses,  and  said  he  had  given  these  till  he 
was  "  pledged  up  to  the  eyes."  That  was  his  expression. 
He  must,  he  said,  act  up  to  his  repeated  speeches;  but 
we  retort,  what  right  had  he  to  give  the  pledges  ?  What 
business  had  he  to  make  the  speeches  ?  We,  his  fol- 
lowers, his  comrades,  never  authorized  him  to  make 
them,  and  many  regretted  them  at  the  time.  As  an 
individual  he  had  a  right,  of  course,  to  say  and  promise 
what  he  liked,  but,  as  the  responsible  leader  of  a  great 
party  which  placed  and  sustained  him  in  a  commanding 
position,  he  was  responsible  for  us  as  well  as  for  himseli. 
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He  was  bound,  while  at  our  head,  to  consult  our  wishes 
and  views,  and  so,  if  he  chose  to  act  on  his  own  behalf, 
he  cannot  be  surprised  at  finding  that  we  decline 
to  follow,  like  dumb,  driven  cattle,  either  him,  or  any 
one  else,  in  a  course  dangerous  to  the  defence  of  our 
country. 

His  whole  argument  showed  that  he  was  bound  to 
do  the  opposite  of  what  he  did  ;  that  is,  he  ought  not  to 
have  left  us,  but  to  have  stayed  to  enforce  the  economies 
we  all  desire.  He  said  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  small  beginning  of  reduction.  If  so,  perhaps  we 
might  have  screwed  half  a  million  or  so  out  of  the 
Estimate,  and  so  have  kept  him  in  the  Government. 
His  going  is  a  great  pity  :  but,  for  the  moment,  he  is 
gone. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
(1886- i 892) 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  regarding  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  on  the  whole,  his  splendid  talents 
are  indubitable.  For  some  years  past,  that  is  since  1880, 
I  have  seen  him  rise  and  rise,  then  shoot  upwards  like 
a  meteor,  remain  poised,  as  it  were,  in  mid-air,  then 
decline  for  a  while,  and  lastly  occupy  an  uncertain 
position,  of  which  no  man  could  foresee  the  eventualities. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  any  political  phenomenon  at  all 
like  him.  Though  I  had  known  him  slightly  before, 
yet  it  was  not  till  the  General  Election  of  1885  that  I 
really  became  acquainted  with  him.  During  that  long 
protracted  campaign  of  many  months  he  was  the  leading 
figure  on  the  Conservative  side,  and  proved  himself  to 
be  the  first  platform  speaker  of  his  day.  No  voice  like 
his  to  stir  the  new  King  Demos,  and  to  make  the 
multitude  believe  in  Conservative  principles !  His 
services  to  the  Tory  party  at  that  time  were  priceless. 

I  first  observed  him  in  Parliament  in  January  of  1886. 
He  did  nothing  very  remarkable  at  first — being  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  India — except  that  he  somewhat 
precipitately  closed  the  discussion  about  Burma  (which 
might  with  great  advantage  to  the  Party  have  been 
prolonged),  so  that  the  then  Government  might  gain  two 
or  three  days'  time  in  order  to  produce  their  proposals 
about  Ireland   before  they  resigned.     Then  he  figured 
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on  the  front  Opposition  bench,  and  though  he  made 
some  important  speeches  during  the  Home  Rule  debate, 
his  action  outside  Parliament  was  far  more  important. 
He  proceeded  on  a  regular  political  tour  to  Ulster,  and 
was  rapturously  received  there.  It  was  then  that  he 
uttered  the  oft-remembered  dictum  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  "  Ulster  would  fight,  and  Ulster  would 
be  right."  Doubtless  his  inspiriting  presence  and  his 
incisive  speeches  helped  to  strengthen  and  brace  the 
resolution  of  the  Ulstermen  against  the  Parnellite  or 
Nationalist  plan  of  Home  Rule. 

When  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  was  rejected  in 
June,  1886,  the  consequence  being  a  General  Election, 
Churchill  kept  his  secure  seat  in  Paddington.  He  had 
contested  Birmingham  during  the  previous  year,  but  he 
left  that  place  alone  on  this  occasion,  as  it  had  declared 
for  the  Unionist  cause,  and  as  his  antagonist,  John 
Bright,  had  become  one  of  the  Unionist  champions. 
The  Election  over,  he  went  at  full  speed  to  Norway, 
whence  he  returned  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government.  He  was  at  the  time  supposed  to  have 
been  somewhat  peremptory  in  his  suggestion  regarding 
the  construction  of  the  Cabinet  and  other  Governmental 
arrangements.  But  whatever  the  discussions  or  con- 
troversies may  have  been,  he  emerged  from  them  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  thereby  achieved  a  wonderfully  rapid 
ascent  in  the  ladder  of  official  promotion.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  regarded  by  the  public  as  the  right-hand 
man  of  the  Government.  If  ever  a  man  could  have  the 
political  ball  at  his  feet,  he  had  it  then.  Moreover, 
during  his  short  tenure — in  1885-6 — of  the  India  Office 
he  was  held  by  Anglo-Indian  authorities  to  have  done 
uncommonly  well,  and  his  administration  had  been 
signalized  by  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma,  an  event 
of  incalculable  consequence  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 

Thus,  in  August  of  1886,  he  assumed  the  Leadership 
of  the  House  with  every  possible  advantage,  and  all  men 
said  that,  as  the  Conservatives  were  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment without  the  participation  of  the  Unionists,  it  was 
well  that  the  Leadership  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
man  who  had  most  authority  with  the  Conservative 
Party,  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  least.  They  num- 
bered some  three  hundred,  and  were  ready,  willing,  and 
loyal  in  following  him.     Among  the  Unionists  he  might, 
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it  was  thought,  be  hardly  on  friendly  terms  towards 
Lord  Hartington,  with  whom  he  had  had  several 
passages  of  arms  during  the  election  campaign  of  1885. 
But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  this  political  logomachy 
had  not  caused  any  personal  hostility,  and  he  was  on  a 
positively  friendly  footing  with  the  other  Unionist 
Leader,  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Thus  situated,  he  was 
successful  enough  during  the  short  Session  in  the 
autumn  of  1886.  There  was  not  much  to  be  done,  but 
that  little  he  did  well,  and  showed  himself  quite  capable 
of  leading  the  House.  He  had  to  get  the  Supplies 
passed  and  to  combat  Parnell  in  respect  of  an  audaciously 
conceived  Rent  Bill.  He  also  propounded  a  comprehen- 
sive Irish  policy,  and  started  inquiries  into  public  works 
and  the  working  of  the  Land  Laws. 

This  Session  over,  he  toured  for  a  while  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and,  returning  home,  made  a  very  important 
speech  at  Dartford,  which  was,  indeed,  by  way  of  being 
a  revelation  of  the  new  Conservatism.  Some  thought 
that  it  went  too  near  to  what  has  been  called  the  Tory 
democracy.  Certainly  it  strained  the  Conservative  faith 
to  the  extreme  point  of  endurance,  and  it  went  beyond 
what  some  members  of  the  Party  were  prepared  for. 
However,  so  great  was  his  prestige,  that  even  this 
manifesto  was  accepted.  People  hoped  that  these  fine 
sayings,  uttered  under  the  excitement  of  the  platform, 
would  not  be  soberly  insisted  on  in  the  Cabinet.  It 
soon  turned  out,  however,  that  he  meant  sincerely  to  act 
on  them  if  he  could,  for  about  Christmas  in  that  year  the 
news  suddenly  became  known  that  he  had  resigned ! 
The  dismay  that  fell  on  the  Conservative  Party  for  the 
time  showed  how  strong  his  position  had  been,  despite 
all  the  fears  he  had  excited  among  the  timid.  Anxious 
inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  his  resignation  showed  that  he 
considered  himself  to  have  promised  the  public  virtually 
that  there  should  be  some  reduction  in  Army  and  Navy 
expenditure ;  that,  in  the  then  state  of  Europe,  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty,  or  rather  his  colleagues  repre- 
senting those  departments,  had  declined  to  make  such 
reductions ;  and  that  therefore  he  had  resigned.  Every 
one  accepted  the  assurance  that  this  really  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  extraordinary  resignation,  but 
believed  simultaneously  that  the  relations  between  him 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  had  become  strained  in 
other  ways,  and  that  he  must  have  been  pressing  them 
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beyond  endurance.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  considered 
whether  his  promises  of  retrenchment  had  been  autho- 
rized either  by  his  colleagues  or  his  followers,  and  he 
never  explained  whether  he  had  made  them  on  their 
behalf  or  on  his  own  account.  All  he  would  say  was 
that  he  had  made  them,  and  must  act  up  to  them  or 
resign.  This  was  all  very  well,  but  he  must  have  known 
that  his  resignation  would  cause  anxiety,  trouble,  incon- 
venience, and  even  danger  to  his  Government,  his  Party, 
and  the  whole  Unionist  cause.  It  really  came  to  this: 
that  the  Unionists  must  back  him  up  in  his  assurances 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  or  take  the  consequences. 
This  looked  like  the  application  of  a  coercive  pressure 
on  the  Party,  and  was  thought  by  many  to  be  pushing 
the  individuality  of  statesmanship  too  far. 

So  great,  however,  was  the  dismay  at  this  occurrence 
at  the  political  front,  this  breach  in  the  Conservative  line 
in  the  presence  and  face  of  their  opponents,  that  many 
politicians  hoped  that  the  Cabinet  would  get  him  back 
and  establish  some  modus  vivendi  with  him.  It  soon 
appeared,  however,  that  the  Cabinet  had  had  enough 
of  internal  dissension  and  would  at  once  take  him  at 
his  word.  He  had  resigned,  and  they  would  do  without 
him.  Lord  Salisbury's  first  act  thereafter  was  to  induce 
Lord  Hartington  to  return  to  England  at  once  from 
Rome,  where  he  then  was,  but  he  declined  whatever 
position  in  the  Government  there  may  have  been  offered 
to  him.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  1887.  Meanwhile, 
all  the  organs  of  public  opinion  had  been  administering 
the  coldest  comfort.  Churchill,  they  said,  was  the  ablest 
member  of  the  Government,  its  right  arm  in  fact,  the  one 
man  in  the  Cabinet  who  was  in  touch  with  the  country 
and  abreast  with  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and  so 
forth.  But  very  soon  Goschen,  a  real  professional 
financier,  agreed  to  take  Churchill's  place  at  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  this  was  the  first  open  accession  of  a 
Liberal  Unionist  to  the  general  Unionist  Party.  It  was 
understood  that  Churchill  had  never  reckoned  on  this 
being  possible. 

Then  Parliament  met,  and  Churchill  had  to  give  an 
apologia  for  his  conduct.  He  said,  with  naive  indigna- 
tion, that  it  had  been  called  his  "  escapade,"  and  in  order 
to  prove  the  moderation  with  which  he  had  treated  his 
colleagues,  he  declared  that  he  would  have  been  content 
with  almost  any  reduction  of  military  expenditure,  how- 
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ever  small,  so  long*  as  there  was  a  reduction.  This, 
however,  cut  both  ways,  because  if  the  margin  of  differ- 
ence could  have  been  thus  fined  down,  then  why,  men 
asked,  make  so  much  ado  about  so  little  and  run  the  risk 
of  plunging  affairs  into  confusion  by  resigning  ?  He 
further  denounced  the  financial  management  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  and  ended  his  speech  by  the  remarkable 
statement  that  he  had  promised  things  to  the  people 
which  as  Minister  he  must  fulfil,  and  that  now  he 
appealed  to  Caesar.  Such  language  was  interpreted  by 
many  as  an  admission  that  he  had  expected,  by  resigning, 
to  cause  a  cataclysm,  and  so  to  bring  himself  up  to  the 
surface  again.  He  also  urged  his  Conservative  friends 
to  pursue  a  popular  policy,  and  thus,  "  broad  based  upon 
the  people's  will,"  to  make  themselves  able  to  do  without 
the  "crutch"  of  the  Liberal  Unionists.  This  word,  as 
applied  to  their  allies,  was  promptly  repudiated  by  lead- 
ing Conservatives.  Gladstone  alone  expressed  sympathy 
with  him. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  Ministers,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  W.  H.  Smith,  with  whom  Churchill  had 
quarrelled,  had  been  raised  to  the  Leadership.  This 
must  have  appeared  to  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Con- 
servative Party  in  Churchill's  eyes,  as  he  was  thought 
to  have  rather  looked  down  on  W.  H.  Smith,  and  so 
not  to  have  anticipated  much  good  result  from  his 
lead.  In  any  such  idea  he  was  clearly  mistaken.  Then  a 
further  loss  befell  the  Party,  deceptive  so  far  as  Churchill 
was  concerned.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
the  Irish  Secretary,  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  fell  ill,  and 
had  to  give  up  work,  going  abroad  immediately.  But 
this  led  to  the  appointment  of  Arthur  Balfour,  who  after- 
wards did  so  famously  well.  Such  an  eventuality  was, 
of  course,  beyond  all  Churchill's  calculations. 

After  this  he  went  abroad  for  awhile,  and  returned 
after  Easter.  The  Liberals  had  hoped  that  he  would  be 
a  "  free-lance,"  and  give  the  Government  trouble  in 
various  ways,  but  he  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  he  voted 
with  the  Conservatives  in  most  of  the  critical  divisions 
during  the  passage  of  the  Crimes  Bill  through  the  House. 
Outside  Parliament  he  spoke  at  various  meetings,  though 
not  by  any  means  so  often  as  he  used  to  speak  in  his 
palmy  days,  and  he  remained  for  the  most  part  loyal  to 
the  Unionist  cause.  The  only  point  on  which  he  seemed 
to  strike  at  the  Government  was  in  reference  to  Ireland. 
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He  had  formerly,  no  doubt  with  the  assent  of  his 
colleagues,  promised  that  in  due  course  Ireland  should 
have  local  self-government,  in  the  same  way  (though 
with  some  necessary  modifications)  as  Great  Britain. 
And  when  he  now  saw  (in  1888)  this  system  extended, 
first  to  England  and  Wales  and  then  to  Scotland,  he  was 
inclined  to  argue  that  there  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  if 
nothing  were  done  for  Ireland.  The  Government  were 
ready  to  admit  this,  only  they  said  that  they  would 
choose  their  own  time  for  performance.  He,  of  course, 
criticized  the  Army  and  Navy  expenditure,  and  got  com- 
mittees appointed  to  examine  the  Estimates,  and  rendered 
them  much  financial  service.  As  regards  the  Navy, 
however,  the  moral  weight  of  his  criticism  was  lessened 
by  the  recollection  that  at  one  time  he  had  recommended 
the  keeping  up  of  the  Navy  at  great  strength  at  any  cost. 
It  was  expected  that  he  would  attack  the  Government 
scheme  for  augmenting  the  Navy  by  an  expenditure 
spread  over  a  specified  term  of  years,  but  he  refrained. 
1  his  was  in  1889. 

When  John  Bright  died  (in  April,  1889),  Churchill  was 
to  have  been  nominated  to  the  vacant  seat  in  Birmingham, 
that  being  the  seat  he  had  contested  in  1885,  but  the 
Liberal  Unionists — that  is  to  say,  the  followers  of  Cham- 
berlain— objected,  and  he  declined  to  stand.  Thus  a 
dispute  arose  between  the  Birmingham  Conservatives 
and  the  Chamberlainites  regarding  him,  and  so,  uninten- 
tionally perhaps,  he  was  the  means  of  throwing  an  apple 
of  discord  into  the  Unionist  camp.  One  consequence  was 
that  the  fair  fellowship  between  him  and  Chamberlain 
was  dissolved,  and  he  came  to  the  verge  of  an  open 
rupture  with  his  friend.  He  was  thought  by  some  to  have 
treated  his  Paddington  constituents  somewhat  cavalierly 
at  this  time,  and  when  they  found  fault  with  him,  his 
reply,  dated  from  Newmarket,  was  regarded  as  jaunty. 

His  trips  abroad  became  more  frequent,  and  he  began 
to  appear  prominently  on  the  Turf  at  home.  All  this 
seemed  to  indicate  that  his  love  for  politics  was  waning. 
His  next  appearance  in  the  House  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Royal  grants  to  the  children  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  when  he  made  one  of  his  best  speeches.  This, 
for  the  nonce,  brought  him  into  line  with  his  party 
again.  He  fell  away,  however,  in  the  next  year,  1890, 
on  the  Report  of  the  Parnell  Commission  coming  before 
the  House.     It  appeared,  and  this  then  became  known 
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for  the  first  time,  that  in  1888  he  had  objected  to  its 
appointment.  But  his  objections,  though  shared  by  his 
Party  at  large,  had  not  been  stated  publicly,  and  so, 
when,  after  the  whole  thing  was  over,  he  turned  on  the 
Government  and  attacked  them  in  a  formidable  manner 
on  the  subject  in  the  face  of  the  Opposition,  his  action 
was  held  by  many  to  be  contrary  to  party  loyalty.  It 
caused  deep  dissatisfaction  in  many  Conservative  and 
Unionist  quarters. 

After  this  he  took  up  the  Liquor  Licensing  Laws, 
and  was  prepared  with  a  comprehensive  measure  of 
reform,  in  which  he  showed  all  his  pristine  ability.  All 
this  while,  three  things,  brought  about  by  his  own  acts, 
must  have  been  observable  to  him,  and  must  have 
caused  him  chagrin  and  disappointment,  as  he  believed 
himself  to  have  "an  instinct  for  politics" — namely,  the 
marked  and  varied  success  of  Goschen  in  national 
finance,  the  proved  ability  of  W.  H.  Smith  as  leader, 
and  the  brilliant  prominence  of  Balfour  in  Irish  policy. 
The  political  popularity  which  he  once  enjoyed  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Balfour,  and  at  large  the  people  did  not  take 
his  part  against  his  former  colleagues  and  followers. 
So  his  appeal  to  Caesar  practically  failed.  With  his 
unsurpassed  eloquence,  nervous,  sinewy,  vivid,  forceful, 
and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree,  he  must  ever 
possess  a  destructive  power  whenever  he  may  choose  to 
wield  it.  But  he  has  not  yet  evinced  any  constructive 
efficiency  in  forming  a  Government,  in  consolidating  a 
Party,  or  in  retaining  the  confidence  of  those  who 
collaborate  with  him. 

(1892- 1 894) 

During  this  Parliament  Churchill  was  prevented,  by 
various  causes,  from  adding  much  to  his  brilliant  record 
during  the  three  preceding  it.  His  prolonged  absence 
in  South  Africa,  which  was  his  first  break  with  Parlia- 
mentary politics,  caused  him  to  be  out  of  mind  with 
politicians  in  England  at  large,  and  his  letters  from  that 
distant  region,  even  in  their  republication  in  a  collected 
form,  did  not  at  all  suffice  to  compensate  for  the  tem- 
porary loss,  at  least,  of  political  position.  Before  the 
General  Election  in  1892,  his  Paddington  constituents, 
from  doubts  arising  out  of  his  utterances  on  the  Liquor- 
Licensing,  Labour,  and  other  questions,  actually  inquired 
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whether  he  meant  to  stand  as  a  candidate  in  the  Con- 
servative interest.  He  sent  a  qualified  reply  that  he 
would  continue  to  give  to  the  Tory  Party  the  same 
support  as  he  had  previously  given.  The  constituency, 
however,  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  and  so  he  stood  once 
more  as  a  Tory  champion,  though  it  was  never  clear 
whether  his  Toryism  meant  the  same  thing  as  Con- 
servatism. Of  course,  whenever  he  appeared  on  a 
platform  in  the  General  Election  campaign,  his  oratory 
was  potently  effective,  but  his  contributions  to  the  Party 
Cause  were  not  at  all  what  they  had  been  in  those  of 
1885  and   1886. 

Before  he  went  to  Africa,  his  health  was  understood 
to  have  been  impaired,  and  on  his  return  the  hopes 
expressed  that  after  an  open-air  life  in  the  freedom  of 
the  desert  he  would  return  as  a  giant  re-invigorated, 
were  but  doubtfully  fulfilled.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
debates  on  the  first  and  second  readings  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  early  in  the  Session  of  1893,  when  he  was 
known  to  be  about  to  speak,  the  benches  and  the 
galleries  were  crowded  as  of  yore,  and  he  was  warmly 
greeted  on  what  was  expected  to  be  his  return  to 
Parliamentary  leadership.  His  speaking  indicated  all 
the  old  careful  preparation,  the  accustomed  fire  in  some 
passages,  and  more  than  the  former  gesticulation,  if 
not  quite  the  same  forcefulness  of  sustained  reasoning. 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  a  marked  occasion  of  protest 
against  Closure,  when  he  stood  up  to  attack  the  Liberal 
Government,  he  was  supported  from  the  benches  behind 
with  as  vigorous  a  burst  of  cheering  as  he  could  ever 
have  known  in  his  palmiest  days. 

After  that,  however,  these  manifestations  fell  off, 
though  he  still  remained  a  prominent  member  of  the 
front  Conservative  Opposition  bench,  to  which  he  had 
returned  from  the  corner  seat  next  the  gangway  behind 
the  Treasury  Bench  that  he  had  occupied  in  the  last 
Parliament,  after  his  resignation  of  office.  Presently  it 
became  known  that  he  was  going  to  contest  a  division  of 
Bradford,  for  the  good  of  the  Party  at  large,  against  Shaw 
Lefevre,  one  of  the  Ministers,  though  he  had  a  safe  and 
comparatively  easy  seat  in  Paddington.  In  this  he  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  he  had  himself  set,  by  contesting,  in 
1885,  a  division  of  Birmingham  against  John  Bright. 

In  1894,  in  the  eyes  of  his  best  friends,  a  change 
seemed  to  supervene.     Some  of  his  utterances  outside 
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Parliament  had  been  deemed  to  be  somewhat  more  than 
vigorous,  and  it  became  doubtful  whether  he  could 
count  on  a  Parliamentary  and  political  following.  Inside 
Parliament,  his  speeches  appeared  to  indicate  ill-health 
and  even  some  nervous  disturbance.  Anxiety  regarding 
his  health,  indeed,  spread  among  the  many  circles  where 
his  splendid  achievements  of  the  past  in  the  political 
arena  would  never  be  forgotten.  His  old  antagonists  of 
the  Treasury  Bench  still  received  his  speeches  in  respect- 
ful silence.  Not  so  the  younger  Liberals  or  Radicals 
below  the  gangway.  Their  demonstrations  towards  him 
were  of  a  less  favourable  character,  while  his  many 
friends  felt  genuine  concern.  Then  he  went  for  a  long 
trip  across  the  ocean,  avowedly,  it  was  understood,  in 
search  of  health. 

(January  1895) 

Churchill  returned  to  England  in  a  comatose  state, 
and  after  lingering  for  some  days  semi-unconscious,  he 
succumbed  in  peace  and  quiet  on  the  24th  January,  1895. 
He  was  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said  most  truly,  "  After 
life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 

His  memory  was  a  prominent  theme  in  the  newspaper 
Press  of  Europe.  While  cordially  praised  by  many 
papers  in  his  own  country,  he  was  criticized  by  the  most 
thoughtful  among  the  English  organs  in  some  detail, 
with  strictness,  and  even  with  severity.  But  an  analysis 
of  his  faults  only  confirms  the  conviction  of  his  abilities 
and  talents.  Let  it  be  granted,  that  he  had  all  the  faults 
so  freely  attributed  to  him  by  the  Press — constitutional 
impatience,  reckless  imprudence,  want  of  culture,  defi- 
ciency of  education,  inconsiderateness  towards  others, 
aggressive  audacity,  something  of  innate  "rowdyism," 
self-seeking  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  ceaseless 
excitement  in  life,  unsteadiness  of  opinion,  thoughtless- 
ness in  respect  of  consistency  of  principle,  and  even 
graver  faults  than  these.  Then,  with  such  drawbacks 
and  despite  such  disadvantages,  he  must  be  held  to  have 
been  a  marvellously  talented  and  gifted  man  to  have 
attained  the  great  position  he  reached  with  such  rapidity 
and  at  so  early  an  age. 

That  he  left  a  memory  mighty  and  potent  to  many, 
green,  lovely,  and  bright  to  some,  and  deeply  unpleasant 
to  others,  is  unquestionable;  and   that  in  the   hour   of 
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death  he  attracted  immense  attention  is  certain.  And 
yet,  how  short  was  his  real  career  !  Up  to  1885  he  had 
indeed  been  becoming  formidable  in  guerilla  warfare, 
more  and  more  dangerously  aggressive  session  after 
session  ;  but  so  far  no  immediate  great  opportunity  was 
anticipated  for  him.  1  well  remember  men,  late  in  1884 
and  early  in  1885,  saying  that  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  rind  some  secondary  office  for  him. 
They  said,  for  example,  that  the  Parliamentary  Secretary- 
ship to  the  Admiralty  would  have  a  sobering  effect, 
as  affording  work  that  would  absorb  even  his  energies. 
Yet,  in  the  middle  of  1885,  he  not  only  held  Cabinet 
rank,  but  was  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
though  wholly  untrained  and  without  any  official  or 
administrative  experience  whatever.  A  year  later,  in 
the  middle  of  1886,  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  the  end 
of  that  year,  he  had  an  authority  almost  equal  to,  and  an 
influence  perhaps  even  greater  than,  that  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  He  was  commonly  supposed  to  have  the 
succession  to  the  Premiership  in  his  pocket,  and  yet  by 
Christmas  of  that  very  year  he  had  resigned  and  quitted 
power,  never  to  return.  He  used  to  complain  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  being  an  old  man  in  a  hurry.  He  was 
himself  a  young  man  in  a  hurry,  but  that  did  not  seem 
to  occur  to  him. 

So  his  real  career  began  in  June  1885  and  ended  in 
December  1886,  thus  lasting  for  eighteen  or  nineteen 
months,  or  about  a  year  and  a  half.  Was  there  ever  a 
coruscation  so  meteoric  and  yet  so  evanescent  ?  At 
first  it  was  like  a  rocket,  shooting  up  to  a  culminating 
point,  then  suddenly  falling.  But  then  a  rocket  should 
shed  a  beautiful  rain  in  descending.  It  was  not  so  in 
his  case  ;  clever  and  gifted  as  he  was,  having  made  one 
great  mistake  he  failed  to  repair  it,  though  there  was  surely 
time  to  do  so  from  1887  to  1892.  From  the  beginning 
of  1893,  failure  of  physical  powers  rendered  recovery 
impossible.  From  all  this  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that, 
whatever  his  political  effectiveness  might  have  been  in 
some  respects,  he  was  not  effective  all  round,  and  that 
there  must  have  been  some  grievous  flaws  in  him. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  why  he  failed  to  make 

good  the  blunder  of  Christmas   1886,  his  "escapade,"  as 

it  was  called,  to  his  openly  expressed  annoyance.     In  the 

first  place,  he  had  made  such  an  open,   indeed,  such  a 
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naked  bid  for  a  personal  supremacy,  which  would  dis- 
place the  then  Prime  Minister  (Lord  Salisbury)  and 
ride  rough-shod  over  every  Cabinet  colleague  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  (as  he  had  successfully  done  in  the 
summers  of  1885  and  1886),  that  he  cut  himself  adrift 
from  his  official  associates  who  still  held  full  weight 
in  the  councils  of  his  Party.  In  the  next  place,  this 
attempt  alienated  the  confidence  of  the  steady  men  who 
form  its  backbone,  and  his  explanation  in  the  House, 
in  the  early  part  of  1887,  made  the  case  worse  in  their 
estimation.  In  the  third  place,  he  broke  off,  as  he  himself 
said,  because  he  wished  to  cut  down  the  Army  and  Navy 
expenditure  at  a  time  of  European  danger,  and  to  modify 
Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy.  Neither  of  these  things 
commended  itself  to  the  Conservative  Party  in  the 
country.  This  Party  was  the  Caesar  to  whom  he,  in  his 
own  words,  appealed.  But  Caesar  would  not,  in  this 
case,  adopt  his  point  of  view. 

What,  then,  was  he  to  do?  Many  thought  that  he 
would  turn  Liberal  or  Radical  (inasmuch  as  some  of  his 
opinions  tended  towards  advanced  Liberalism),  and 
openly  oppose  his  late  Government  and  Party.  Such  a 
course  would,  however,  have  been  too  dangerous  for  his 
reputation,  and  had  he  tried  it,  he  would  not  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Liberals  without  a  long  and  severe 
probation,  which  he  would  not  have  brooked.  There 
was  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  to  hang  on  to  the  flanks  of 
his  old  Party  ;  and  this  he  did.  He  might  then  have 
made  himself  desperately  troublesome.  To  his  credit,  to 
his  honour,  it  must  be  said  that  he  abstained  from  this. 
He  only  interposed  in  the  Army  and  Navy  administration 
where  he  was  morally  bound  to  do  so. 

In  many  ways  he  gallantly  tried  to  recover  himself, 
but  in  vain,  for  many  of  the  Conservative  members  were 
resolved  that  he  should  not  again  have  any  leadership 
with  them,  and  that  dead  weight  was  too  much  for 
him.  Then  he  went  away  for  a  time,  in  itself  a  political 
disadvantage,  forgetting,  perhaps,  the  well-known  pro- 
verb about  the  absent.  Above  all,  in  the  General 
Election  of  1892  he  might  have  made  himself  one  of  the 
standard-bearers,  but  he  hardly  took  up  the  standard 
at  all,  and  somehow  he  missed  this  grand  oppor- 
tunity. 

All  this  indicates  a  deficiency  in  constructive  power 
under  adverse   conditions.     In   prosperity  he  had  been 
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wondrously  great,  but  real  greatness,  the  vera  virtus, 
comes  out  in  adversity,  and  on  the  whole  he  did  not 
show  that.  Nevertheless,  after  all  subtractions  and 
detractions,  he  possessed  constructive  ability  on  a  large 
scale.  In  the  first  place,  he  reanimated  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  after  their  depression  in  1880-1.  He  raised 
their  spirits  and  restored  their  credit  with  the  electorate 
at  large.  I  remember  a  typical  rank-and-file  Conservative, 
Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  saying  of  him  that  "  he  taught  the 
people  to  believe  in  us."  Then  he  had  a  constructive 
policy  for  what  he  called  the  Tory  Party,  which  he 
apparently  wished  to  discriminate  from  the  Conserva- 
tives. It  was,  in  Conservative  estimation,  too  far 
advanced  towards  Radicalism,  but  it  really  was  a  policy, 
and  was  remarkable  in  this  wise.  He  would  have  all 
sorts  of  enlightened  improvements  and  social  reforms, 
without  any  transfer  of  political  power  from  one  class  to 
another;  whereas  he  held  that  the  Liberals  would 
effect  the  transfer  first,  and  see  to  reforms  or  improve- 
ments afterwards.  No  Conservative  Leader  has  ever 
done  so  much  for  this  doctrine,  often  propounded  by 
others  on  his  side,  as  he  did,  and  this  alone  constitutes  a 
claim  to  some  sort  of  statesmanship.  Whether  he  had 
the  patience  and  knowledge  to  think  out  such  a  policy  in 
detail  and  to  translate  it  into  judicious  action,  constitutes 
another  and  a  different  qualit}^,  which  many,  perhaps 
most,  critics  would  deny  to  him. 

He  enjoyed  a  wondrous  popularity  with  the  multi- 
tude of  all  parties,  probably  owing  to  the  sporting 
instinct  of  the  English  people.  They  delight  to  see 
struggle  for  power,  gallant  dash  of  onslaught,  audacious 
charge,  fearless  self-reliance  ;  all  which  characteristics  he 
evinced  to  perfection.  Moreover,  in  his  oratory  he 
identified  himself  with  them,  not  as  individuals,  but  in 
the  mass,  and  so  won  their  favour.  When  he  was  to 
deliver  one  of  his  philippics  against  some  great  thing  or 
person,  thousands  flocked  to  look  on,  much  as  the  people 
went  in  former  generations  to  watch  bear-baiting. 
Thousands,  again,  went  by  special  trains  to  hear  him, 
much  as  Spaniards  attend  a  bull-fight.  But  while  thus 
courting  popular  affection  with  signal  success,  it  was 
said,  though  1  did  not  find  it  to  be  the  case  personally, 
that  he  did  not  make  friends  with  individuals  and  groups 
as  he  ought,  and  that  as  a  Leader  he  was  fatally  deficient 
in  this  respect. 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  his  life  was  eminently  an  example 
of  what  to  avoid.  It  can  be  commended  to  politicians 
for  imitation  in  many  ways,  but  not  in  all.  If  1  read  him 
aright,  I  should  suppose  the  mainspring  of  his  conduct 
to  be  the  necessity  for  excitement.  Most  people  feel  this 
necessity  more  or  less,  and  he  probably  felt  it  to  excess, 
owing  to  his  nervous  temperament.  He  sought  it  first 
in  one  thing  and  then  in  another  :  in  politics,  in  the 
struggle  for  parliamentary  power,  in  popular  oratory,  in 
high  office  attained  per  saltum,  in  almost  supreme 
leadership.  When  it  suddenly  ceased,  through  his  own 
act,  the  momentum  carried  him  on  for  a  while,  so  that  he 
did  not  subside.  But  when  the  inevitable  reaction  came, 
he  took  to  horse-racing.  This  over,  he  undertook  an  enter- 
prising tour  in  South  Africa.  This  again  over,  he 
resumed  politics.  At  the  last,  even  when  conscious  of 
failing  power,  he  strove  bravely,  never  giving  in  till  the 
icy  hand  of  death  actually  seized  him,  showing  to  the 
cold  end  the  British  pluck,  the  innate  gallantry  of  his 
disposition.  Now,  all  this  life  of  his  may  have  been 
magnificent,  but  is  it  the  real  war  of  politics  and  state- 
craft ?  All  politicians  are  subject  to  the  same  influences, 
and  legitimately  so,  but  those  who  become  statesmen 
overcome  them,  whereas  he  did  not,  and  therein  lay  the 
cardinal  fault  of  his  life. 

He  never  pursued  any  study  on  national  subjects,  nor 
did  he  acquire  knowledge  and  political  philosophy  for  its 
own  sake.  He  did  indeed  study  hard  during  his  palmy 
days,  but  at  Blue  Books  and  State  Papers  only.  He 
would  read  books,  or  parts  of  books,  but  always  ad  hoc, 
for  some  particular  purpose.  He  picked  up  much  from 
those  who  could  help  him  or  equip  him  with  the  means 
of  making  a  good  appearance  in  public.  He  did  this  so 
skilfully  with  the  permanent  officials  in  the  State  de- 
partments of  which  he  was  successively  the  head  that  he 
attained  great  repute  with  them ;  all  of  which  was  very 
good  in  its  way.  Despite  defects  in  education  and 
culture,  not  usually  found  in  men  of  his  social  status,  he 
had  mother-wit  in  an  admirable  degree,  and  a  remark- 
able mental  receptivity.  Every  big  subject  was  new  to 
him,  and  he  approached  it  with  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
but  then  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  in  what  direction 
his  independent  thought  might  lead  him.  In  connexion 
with  this  he  has  been  blamed,  as  I  believe  unjustly,  for 
entering    unguardedly    into    relations    with    the    Irish 
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Nationalist  members  in  1885.  No  doubt  he  did  not  give 
sufficient  consideration  before  lie  came  into  contact  with 
them,  as  forethought  was  what  he  rarely,  if  ever,  be- 
stowed on  anything.  But  that  he  let  them  expect  one 
thing  of  him  and  afterwards  did  another  I  do  not 
believe. 

He  has  been  called  by  some  adverse  critics  "  the  most 
splendid  failure  "  of  our  generation  and,  indeed,  of  our 
century.  This  is  not,  however,  accurate.  He  may  not 
have  tried  to  do  the  best  things,  but  he  did  try  to  do 
certain  things,  and  in  most  of  these  he  did  not  fail.  He 
aimed  at  resuscitating  a  sinking  cause,  at  raising  a  droop- 
ing flag,  at  popularizing  a  party  which  was  falling  out  of 
popularity,  at  framing  a  progressive  policy  according  to 
what  he  thought  the  people  liked,  whether  the  liking 
were  wise  or  unwise.  In  these  aims,  so  far  from  failing, 
he  succeeded  marvellously.  In  one  thing  he  failed 
certainly.  He  grasped  at  supreme  control  over  his  Party 
and  its  Cause  for  himself  alone  ;  and  that  quickly  eluded 
his  grasp. 

As  to  a  biography  of  him,  a  cursory  memoir  could  be 
easily  written.  His  deeds  from  date  to  date,  his  achieve- 
ments, his  successes  could  be  chronicled  with  the  utmost 
facility.  And  such  a  chronicle  could  be  supplemented 
with  edifying  extracts,  indeed  many  noble  passages,  from 
his  speeches,  with  a  very  comprehensive  range.  His 
many  travels  and  his  world-wide  experiences  could  be 
stated,  and  so  far,  all  would  be  plain  sailing.  But  to 
depict  the  man  as  he  was,  the  inner  life,  the  personal 
existence  :  there  would  be  the  rub.  Of  his  home  life 
much  less  is  known  than  is  usual  with  men  who  have 
attracted  so  much  general  attention,  and  who  in  public 
have  exercised  so  much  magnetism  and  fascinating 
influence.  I  should  be  curious  to  see  whether  any  such 
real  biography  of  him  will  be  attempted,  or  if  attempted, 
how  it  will  succeed. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  his  ability  was  thought  to  be 
political  only.  As  a  writer  of  travel,  as  a  scientific 
observer  of  phenomena,  as  a  student  of  nature,  as  a 
describer  or  as  a  narrator  in  print,  he  was  considered  to 
be  mediocre.  His  literary  performance  was  not  deemed 
equal  to  his  oratorical  style,  and  the  difference  was  attri- 
buted to  carelessness  in  boyhood  or  early  manhood  in 
making  use  of  the  educational  advantages  which  must 
have  been  offered  to  a  person  in  his  position.     From  an 
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educational  point  of  view,  this  is  noteworthy.  For,  in 
his  oratorical  efforts,  his  diligence  in  preparation  not 
only  of  substance  but  of  expressions,  and  in  elaborating 
notes  and  the  like,  was  unsurpassed.  Whether  his 
example  as  a  whole  will  be  approved  or  not,  his  life  will 
doubtless  be  studied  by  moralists.  If  an  illustration  be 
wanted  of  vaulting  ambition  overleaping  itself,  he  affords 
it.  If  an  instance  be  needed  of  vanity,  vexation  and 
disappointment,  he  exhibited  them  all  in  the  last  six 
weary  years  of  his  waning  life. 

I  have  noted  down  these  my  first  thoughts  regarding 
his  career,  while  his  memory  is  quite  fresh,  and  while  the 
grave  has  only  just  closed  over  him  ;  I  hope  in  all  charity. 
That  such  a  genius  should  now  be  quenched  in  premature 
death  (for  a  genius  he  was  despite  all  his  faults),  that 
such  a  career  should  be  cut  short,  partly,  if  not  chiefly, 
by  over-exertion  without  due  regard  to  physical  well- 
being  and  without  the  needful  regulation  of  habit,  is  so 
sad,  almost  so  tragic,  that  some  writers  are  already 
alluding  to  his  death  as  a  tragedy.  To  treat  of  it 
adequately  would  demand  the  pen  of  an  Attic  tragedian, 
with  the  sonorous  ring  of  iambic  verse  and  the  resources 
of  a  classic  chorus. 


LETTER  XCV 

Saturday,  29  January,  1887. — Arriving  at  the  House 
about  five  o'clock  Friday  afternoon,  I  found  Saunderson 
making  a  very  smart,  and  altogether  capital  speech  on 
the  Address,  telling  some  truths  with  salutary  warnings 
to  the  Irish  members,  and  taunting  Gladstone  and 
Morley  quite  appropriately.  Cheers  and  laughter 
accompanied  almost  every  period  or  sentence.  This 
went  on  till  nearly  6.30.  Then  the  House  began  to 
empty  somewhat,  and  Irish  oratory  of  the  average  sort 
began  to  flow. 

After  dinner  Forrest  Fulton,  a  barrister  and  new 
Metropolitan  member,  spoke  effectively.  He  may  make 
a  mark.  Then  Michael  Hicks  Beach  made  a  firm,  clear, 
and  sensible  speech,  defending  the  Glenbeigh  evictions, 
by  much  the  same  arguments  as  those  which  may  be 
read  in  The  Times,  in  to-day's  leading  article.  Many 
passages  of  his  speech  were  received  with  disloyal  and 
separatist  exclamations  by  the  Irish,  who  are  as  noisy 
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and  clamorous  as  ever.  1  saw  Parnell  repeatedly  moving 
about,  and  looking  very  shrunken  and  seedy.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  his  lieutenant,  told  me  that  Goschen's  defeat 
at  Liverpool1  was  owing  to  some  seven  hundred  removals, 
on  whose  absence  the  Conservative  managers  had 
counted,  being  brought  back  to  the  place  to  vote  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Gladstonians.  These  men  were  all 
Irish.  This  may  be  the  main  cause,  but  the  proximate 
little  cause  which  just  turned  the  election  by  a  few 
votes,  was  certain  unpopular  arrangements  made  by 
our  Postmaster-General  about  the  Mail  Packet  Service,2 
which  we  much  regret.  The  proposed  rules  of  the 
Government  about  Closure  are  causing  anxiety  amongst 
its  followers. 


James   Forrest  Fulton 
(1886-1892) 

Fulton  is  a  rising  and  successful  barrister,  though  his 
practice  seems  to  lie  largely  in  the  criminal  department 
and  in  those  administrative  matters  that  come  before 
magistrates.  He  has,  in  West  Ham,  a  difficult  constituency 
to  manage,  which  he  reclaimed  from  Radicalism  to  the 
Conservative  cause.  He  has  that  sort  of  genial  and 
enthusiastic  disposition  that  attracts  and  retains  adherents 
among  the  electors,  and  he  is  a  valuable  party  man. 

He  never  addresses  the  House  except  on  matters  that 
are  cognate  to  his  professional  avocations,  but  whenever 
he  speaks,  he  does  so  with  marked  effect  and  in  an 
excellent  style.  He  is  evidently  trained  in  the  rhetorical, 
though  not  quite  in  the  oratorical,  art.  In  matters  relat- 
ing to  licensing  of  public  houses,  which  of  late  have  been 
often  and  hotly  debated,  he  has  made  well-informed  and 
useful  speeches.  In  November  of  1890  he  was  selected 
to  second  the  Address  to  the  Throne,  which  he  did  with 

1  Goschen  had  to  seek  election  after  being  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  was  defeated  at  Liverpool  (Exchange  Division)  on  26  January 
by  a  majority  of  7,  on  a  poll  of  6,427  votes  cast.  He  was  subsequently  elected  for 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  on  8  February,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Algernon 
Percy  in  his  favour. 

2  On  25  November,  1886,  Cecil  Raikes,  as  Postmaster-General,  offered  the 
Atlantic  Mail  contracts  to  the  lowest  tender.  This  destroyed  the  old  monopoly 
of  the  British  lines  working  from  Liverpool  and  Cork,  and  admitted  the 
competition  of  German  liners  working  from  Southampton.  Much  ill-feeling 
was  caused  thereby  at  Liverpool. 
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comprehensiveness  and  yet  with  conciseness.  Indeed, 
his  speech  on  that  occasion  was  quite  the  neatest  that  I 
have  yet  heard  in  Parliament. 


LETTER  XCVI 

Tuesday,  i  February,  1887. — Last  night  the  chief  epi- 
sode was  Churchill's  speech  in  the  debate  on  the  Address. 

When  I  entered  the  House  about  five  o'clock  I  found 
Bradlaugh  about  to  begin.  He  made  a  speech  of  no 
mark  at  all ;  nothing  but  growls  and  snarls  about  the 
defence  of  the  country,  or  rather  against  it,  and  the 
foreign  policy  and  Ireland,  the  Radicals  and  Irish  sitting 
around  him  and  encouraging  him  occasionally. 

Then  Churchill  rose.  At  first  he  began  well,  eliciting 
cheers  and  approval  from  the  Conservative  benches, 
which  must  have  reminded  him  of  other  days.  He 
twitted  Bradlaugh  neatly,  without  at  all  making  too  much 
of  him.  Then  he  adverted  to  Ireland,  vindicated  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  there,  exposed  the  fallacies 
presented  by  the  malcontents  respecting  the  Glenbeigh 
evictions,  spoke  most  appropriately  about  Michael  Hicks 
Beach,  even  adverted  becomingly  to  W.  H.  Smith,  and 
so  on.  So  far  we  were  well  pleased  ;  we  even  began  to 
fancy  that  he  was  going  to  be  quite  good  again  and 
come  back  to  the  fold.  But  then  he  began  to  lash  out, 
waxing  worse  as  he  proceeded.  First  he  was  down  on 
Chamberlain  for  his  connexion  with  the  conference  at 
the  Round  Table,1  which  to  some  extent  was  deserved  ; 
still  it  was  dangerous  and  questionable,  seeing  that 
Chamberlain  had  been  making  a  proper  sort  of  speech 
last  Saturday  night  to  his  constituents  at  Birmingham. 
He  next  made  merry  with  the  conference  itself;  and  then, 
growing  bolder,  he  went  in  straight  at  Hartington, 
saying  that  the  Unionist  Liberals  were  only  a  crutch 
to  us,  and  that  the  sooner  we  walked  alone  without  them 
the  better.  This  was  received  with  cries  of  remonstrance 
from  the  Conservatives,  but  he  stuck  to  it  and  repeated 
the  word  "  crutch."  Then  he  attacked  the  Tory  policy 
in  domestic   affairs,  warning   us,  in   effect,  that  we  are 

1  The  abortive  Round  Table  Conference  of  Liberal  Leaders,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Herschell,  was  first  convened  on  13  January,  1887,  to 
discuss  the  question  of  regaining  the  Liberal  Unionists  to  the  Liberal  Party.  It 
was  joined  by  Harcourt,  Morley,  Trevelyan  and  Chamberlain. 
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not  progressive  enough  for  him,  and  that  if  we  did  not 
advance  faster,  down  would  go  our  Government,  our 
Party,  and  the  Union  of  which  we  constitute  the  only 
certain  support.  This  is  the  precise  effect  of  his  words. 
After  this  he  adverted  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  be  investigated  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House.  Next  he  went  at  the  Coaling 
Station  Defence,  disparaged  the  Portsmouth  fortifications, 
and  thence  implied  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  fortify  our 
coaling  stations,  as  in  a  few  years  any  fortifications  we 
might  now  construct  would  be  superseded.  This  brought 
him  to  the  Foreign  Policy,  and  he  was  understood  to 
indicate  that  the  only  way  to  keep  down  our  defensive 
armaments  is  to  let  Russia  do  as  she  likes  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe.  "Don't  fortify;  don't  arm;  save  the 
necessity  of  that  expense  by  caving  in:"  such  seemed 
to  be  the  meaning.  Then  he  referred  to  Lord  Salisbury 
in  a  manner  which  incurred  the  disapproval  of  the  Con- 
servative Benches.  Lastly,  he  alluded  to  the  blame  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  from  all  manner  of  Con- 
servatives for  his  recent  action,  saying  that  this  was  not 
the  first  time  that  he  had  wrestled  with  them  ;  that  he 
derived  his  political  strength,  not  from  the  members  of 
the  Party  inside  the  House  of  Commons,  but  from  those 
outside  ;  that  he  had  done  his  best  in  single-mindedness 
for  the  English  people  and  their  material  interest,  and 
that  he  appealed  to  them  as  to  Csesar.  After  this  remark- 
able speech,  which  was  wonderfully  well  delivered,  the 
House  emptied. 

After  dinner  a  clever  maiden  speech  was  delivered  by 
young  G.  N.  Curzon  in  the  perfect  style  of  the  Oxford 
Debating  Society,  followed  by  a  characteristic  speech 
from  Labouchere,  twitting  Hartington  and  the  Treasury 
Bench,  telling  Hartington  it  was  "  absolutely  bad  taste  " 
on  his  part  to  sit  on  the  front  Opposition  Bench,  and 
so  on.  Then  came  a  short  but  remarkable  speech  by 
Lord  Wolmer  (Lord  Selborne's  son),  fiercely  attacking 
Churchill  for  calling  the  Unionists  a  "crutch,"  and  con- 
trasting that  word  with  his  Dartford  speech  on  2  October, 
1886,  which  praised  the  Unionists  and  declared  that  their 
object  was  to  maintain  "  the  Union  of  the  Unionist  Party." 
In  the  light  of  the  "  crutch  "  utterance,  he  characterized 
the  Dartford  speech  as  "  hypocrisy."  This  is  a  serious 
occurrence, 
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George  Nathaniel  Curzon 
(1886-1892) 

Early  in  1887,  during  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
Curzon  delivered  his  first  speech.  I  have  heard  several 
maiden  speeches  made  by  young  men  with  much  success, 
but  I  have  not  yet  heard  one  that  made  such  an  impres- 
sion as  this.  It  was  delivered  in  the  most  academic 
style  of  Oxford  oratory,  though  not  quite  in  the  parlia- 
mentary manner,  and  the  attention  with  which  it  was 
received  belied  the  imputation,  often  made  nowadays, 
to  the  effect  that  the  House  does  not  like  cultured 
speaking.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  much  liked  as  ever,  provided 
it  be  really  to  the  point,  as  this  speech  was.  One  might 
almost  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  it  was  a  nine 
days'  wonder  in  parliamentary  circles,  and  men  asked 
each  other  whether  Curzon  would  keep  up  that  repu- 
tation thus  made  at  the  first  attempt.  He  afterwards 
made  several  other  speeches  of  equal  merit,  and  certainly 
in  respect  of  style,  diction,  and  elocution  he  is  one  of 
the  most  finished  and  accomplished  speakers  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

He  soon  showed  that  he  was  not  going  to  confine 
his  efforts  to  a  parliamentary,  or  even  to  an  English, 
arena.  He  visited  India,  and  not  at  all  by  way  of  making 
a  pleasure  tour,  as  he  went  along  the  whole  north- 
west frontier  and  across  the  Indus.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  wrote  for  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  paper  of 
remarkable  accuracy  and  excellence,  describing  what  he 
had  seen.  Next  he  journeyed  by  the  new  Russian  rail- 
way to  Samarkand,  writing  a  series  of  most  interesting 
letters  to  The  Times,  recounting  the  events  of  this  jour- 
ney. Returning  home,  he  published  a  book  on  the  rail- 
way and  the  countries  through  which  it  passes.  His 
literary  style  is  late  nineteenth  century,  vivacious,  bril- 
liant, and  expressive ;  not  quiet  and  measured  like  that 
of  the  older  travellers.  He  then  essayed  fresh  journeys 
into  Persia,  sending  home  another  series  of  letters  to 
The  Times,  and  following  these  up  with  a  book  on  the 
present  politics  of  that  country,  which  is  regarded  as 
monumental  in  respect  of  comprehensive  research, 
graphically  arranged. 

Towards  the  end  of  1891   he  was  appointed  Under 
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Secretary  of  State  for  India,  which  position  he  filled 
creditably,  as  might  have  been  expected.  Leaving  office 
in  the  autumn  of  1892,  he  proceeded  to  Japan,  where  he 
now  is. 

(1892-1895) 

During  the  present  Parliament  Curzon  has  not  done 
much  from  the  front  bench,  as  he  has  been  travelling  in 
Asia,  studying  Oriental  problems,  and  obtaining  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  reality  of  British  interests  in  the 
East.  For  extensive  and  far-reaching  travel  conducted, 
not  from  a  curiosity  to  see  strange  peoples  and  remote 
lands,  but  for  a  political  aim  in  the  just  interests  of 
England,  he  surpasses  every  man  in  the  House.  He  is 
quite  the  first  Asiatic  political  traveller  now  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  seems  likely  to  continue  his  practical  re- 
searches still  further  in  the  same  direction. 

Occasionally,  however,  he  has  interposed  in  the 
debates,  with  the  nervous  eloquence,  picturesque  ex- 
pression, and  glowing  thought  that  are  peculiarly  his 
own.  In  a  notable  instance  he  exposed,  with  matchless 
skill  and  knowledge,  the  aggressiveness  of  France  in  her 
relations  with  Siam,  and  strove  to  quicken  into  action 
the  comparative  supineness  of  England  in  the  impor- 
tant contingency  which  might  have  arisen  therefrom. 
He  also  urged  with  forceful  effect  the  guarding  of  British 
interests  in  the  Pamirs,  in  reference  to  Russia. 


LETTER   XCVII 

Wednesday,  2  February,  1887. — The  debate  on  the 
Address  continued  to  drag  its  length  along  last  night. 
It  seems  to  be  the  set  occasion  when  the  new  members 
ventilate  their  notions  and  try  their  wings. 

It  began  with  Lord  George  Hamilton,  who  made  a 
capital  speech  in  reply  to  Churchill's  strictures  on  the 
Navy  Estimates.  He  wound  up  with  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  Unionist  Liberals.  Then  rose  Childers,  with  a 
good-natured  and  sensible  speech  about  the  Estimates. 
Chaplin  followed,  making,  as  it  was  foreseen  he  would, 
a  strenuous  attack  on  Churchill,  as,  the  night  before, 
Churchill  had  attacked  him  for  objecting  to  the  Govern- 
ment proposals  about  Closure.  Now  Chaplin  gave  it  him 
back  with  a  vengeance.     There  was  nothing  rancorous, 
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or  even  ill-natured,  but  he  calmly  quoted  Churchill  against 
himself  from  unimpeachable  records.  If  Churchill  had 
declared  himself  pledged  to  Naval  economy  and  retrench- 
ment in  1886,  he  had  in  1885  declared  quite  the  opposite 
in  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  an  interview  with  a 
representative  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  quotation  of 
which  caused  some  sensation.  Chaplin  then  re-quoted 
the  Dartford  speech  about  the  Unionist  Liberals,  which 
Lord  Wolmer  had  already  used  with  so  much  effect. 
Then  he  quoted,  sarcastically,  Churchill's  utterance  about 
depending  on  our  historic  memories  and  associations 
instead  of  fortifying  and  arming.  This  caused  a  marked 
effect.  He  finally  made  an  appeal  to  his  brother  Con- 
servatives to  reject  the  attack  made  by  Churchill  on  the 
Unionists,  which  was  answered  with  ringing  cheers  all 
along  the  Conservative  lines.  The  speech  was  delivered 
in  a  rather  histrionic  way,  but,  as  a  performance,  it  was 
quite  artistic.  Churchill  walked  out  of  the  House  before 
it  began,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  hear  it.  If  that  speech 
is  well  reported  it  will  be  worth  perusal,  as  it  did  some- 
thing towards  keeping  the  party  together  and  preventing 
it  from  forming  separate  sections. 

As  the  House  refilled,  after  dinner,  General  Hamley 
made  a  clever  speech — rather  grandiosely  delivered,  but 
studiously  prepared.  Probably  it  will  read  well.  We 
had  also  a  Socialistic  speech  from  Cunninghame  Graham, 
member  for  Lanark,  a  Scotchman  who  has  spent  a  long 
time  in  South  America — the  worst  I  have  yet  heard  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  manner,  look,  voice,  gesture, 
and  verbiage  all  in  keeping  with  his  shocking  performance. 
It  was,  of  course,  badly  received  by  the  House  generally, 
except  by  the  Irish,  who  cheered  it  throughout.  They 
will  apparently  cheer  anything  that  is  revolutionary. 

Wilfrid  Lawson  followed  with  a  most  amusing  speech 
— praising  Churchill,  declaring  him  to  be  a  true  Radical, 
and  offering  him  an  open-arms  welcome.  The  Con- 
servatives made  great  fun  of  him,  taunting,  ironically 
cheering,  jeering,  and  altogether  rousing  the  old  lion, 
who  gave  it  them  back  and  strengthened  his  assertions 
the  more  they  were  contradicted.  Altogether,  the  scene 
was  most  amusing,  especially  as  Lawson  was  quite  able 
to  hold  his  own.  Then  T.  W.  Russell,  Irish  Unionist 
Liberal,  came  on,  and  made  a  brief  but  telling  speech, 
well  received  by  the  Conservatives.  He  is  reckoned 
as  one  of  our  most  effective  allies. 
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Lord  George  Hamilton 
(1886- 1 892) 

The  position  of  Lord  George  Hamilton  is  much  that 
of  Edward  Stanhope,  and  one  seldom  sees  an  instance 
of  two  statesmen  being  so  nearly  on  the  same  level.  As 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  he  is  a  busy  and  active 
departmental  chief,  his  time,  mind,  and  thought  being 
given  to  the  great  department  for  which  he  answers  most 
ably  in  the  House.  Beyond  that  he  has  not,  at  least  in 
my  time,  taken  any  general  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  or  in  political  matters  as  a  whole.  His 
speeches  on  politics  have  been  delivered  outside  the 
House,  at  meetings  before  his  own  and  other  con- 
stituencies ;  and  in  the  country  he  is  looked  upon  as  a 
leader.  He  can  be  depended  upon  at  any  crisis  to  pro- 
ceed to  any  place  and  defend  the  Government,  or  their 
party  at  large,  in  terms  that  will  tell  with  the  electors 
and  the  public.  His  statements,  moreover,  are  sure  to 
attract  notice  and  to  be  well  reported  in  the  newspapers, 
and  during  the  campaign  of  a  General  Election  he  is 
decidedly  a  factor  in  politics. 

The  Admiralty  is  a  great  administrative  machine,  the 
direction  of  which  must  be  proportionately  difficult,  and 
under  him  the  Navy  has  made  strides  in  advance,  both 
as  regards  fighting  strength  and  efficient  organization. 
Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  credit  of  this 
may  be  due  to  the  Cabinet,  but,  at  least,  he  must  have 
the  lion's  share  of  it.  A  Royal  Commission,  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  had  carefully  to  investigate  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  department,  and  we  found  not  only  that  it 
was  well  constituted,  but  that  it  was  ably  directed  by 
Hamilton  in  all  its  branches.  He  respected  the  separate 
positions  of  the  First  Naval  Lord  and  the  Junior  Naval 
Lords  ;  and  simultaneously  held  his  own  position,  main- 
taining his  final  and  absolute  responsibility  in  all  things, 
as  being  the  one  authority  in  the  Navy  who  is  answer- 
able to  Parliament. 

He  is  so  absorbed  in  his  immense  work  that  he  can 
hardly  make  any  speeches  in  the  House  except  about 
the  Navy.  If  not  an  orator,  he  is  a  good  speaker,  ready 
and  practised,  with  a  voice  which,  though  not  powerful, 
is  pleasant.     He  was  once  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
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India,  and  showed  much  readiness  in  arraying  statistics 
when  presenting  the  Indian  Accounts  to  the  House;  and 
when  he  attended  a  meeting  held  in  the  interests  of  the 
Conservative  section  of  the  London  School  Board  during 
the  general  election  for  the  Board  in  1888,  he  proved  how 
well  he  could  make  an  appropriate  speech  as  Chairman 
of  a  mixed  assembly. 

(1892-1895) 

Lord  George  Hamilton  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
really  able  Minister  with  a  born  talent  for  high  official 
position,  and  has  displayed  his  capacities  even  in  the 
cold  shade  of  Opposition,  though  of  late  he  has  not 
been  quite  enough  to  the  front  to  command  the  regard 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  his  Party.  Yet,  with  all  those 
who  are  specially  in  a  position  to  know,  his  repute  and 
prestige  are  unabated,  and  it  is  found  that,  whenever  any 
occasion  occurs  in  relation  to  his  old  department  of  the 
Admiralty,  he  comes  instantly  to  the  front. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1893  he  overtly  and 
formally  challenged  the  Gladstonian  Government  as  to 
the  Naval  Defence  Scheme,  and  as  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  Ministerial  proposals  or  preparations  to  meet  the 
naval  requirements  of  the  Empire.  He  discharged  this 
task  with  so  marked  an  effect  that  Gladstone  treated  it  as 
a  motion  of  No-Confidence,  and  indeed  resented  it  as 
such.  A  full-dress  debate  followed,  and  Fergusson  took 
a  division  on  his  motion ;  and  though  the  Ministers  had 
a  majority,  yet  he  produced  a  moral  effect  in  the  House 
and  in  the  country  that  greatly  benefited  our  shipbuild- 
ing arrangements.  Similarly,  when  the  Budget  of  1894 
was  produced,  he  exposed  the  objectionable  arrangements 
proposed  for  winding  up  the  Naval  Defence  Fund. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 

(1886- 1 892) 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  was  absent  from  the  House  for  a 
while,  having  been  beaten  in  one  of  his  contests  (at 
Cockermouth  in  1885),  and  I  remember  this  being  re- 
gretted even  by  his  opponents,  because  of  his  wit  and 
humour.  When  he  returned,  there  was  general  satis- 
faction on  both  sides  of  the  House.     He  is  one  of  those 
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men  whom  everybody  likes  to  see  and  hear,  though  few 
can  agree  with  him  altogether.  Much  respected  and 
serving  as  an  honourable  example  to  certain  classes 
outside  the  House,  he  is  hardly  an  important  factor 
inside  it.  A  man  must  have  a  mastery  of  the  particulars 
of  at  least  one  or  more  branches  of  national  affairs  and 
be  able  to  present  them  in  an  acceptable  manner  if  he 
is  to  acquire  any  position  in  Parliament ;  and  apparently 
Wilfrid  Lawson  does  not  attempt  this.  He  doubtless 
attends  much  to  certain  principles  which  he  has  at  heart, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  grapple  with  necessary  admini- 
strative details.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  remarkable  figure 
and  a  distinct  personality  in  the  House. 

He  has  nailed  flags  to  two  masts— first,  that  of 
temperance,  teetotalism,  local  option,  and  total  prohibi- 
tion :  second,  that  of  universal  peace,  disarmament,  and 
international  arbitration.  He  speaks  with  more  humour 
than  dignity  of  "  the  national  drink  and  the  National 
Church,"  and  says  that  we  raise  revenue  from  beer  and 
spirits  to  spend  it  in  gunpowder  and  war  ;  but  except  on 
these  two  classes  of  questions,  he  does  not  concern  him- 
self with  details.  He  votes  steadily  with  the  advanced 
Radical  Party,  and  on  every  fitting  opportunity  he  fires 
away  at  the  Conservative  Government,  or  aims  at  it 
barbs  and  shafts  from  his  never-failing  quiver.  Even 
those  who  are  shot  at  cannot  fail  to  laugh,  because  he  is 
always  so  amusing,  and  no  one  ever  feels  in  the  least 
angry,  because  he  is  never  really  bitter  and  because  it  is 
known  that  he  is  personally  a  virtuous  man,  and  in 
society  a  very  good  fellow.  His  voice  is  somewhat  shrill 
and  his  appearance  unimposing,  though  his  beard 
always  looks  well.  He  is  a  good  speaker,  but  not 
exactly  eloquent,  and  is  too  extreme  and  uncompromising 
to  be  extensively  influential. 

(1892-1895) 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  continues  to  be  a  noteworthy 
figure,  and  his  power  of  facetious,  racy,  and  laughter- 
moving  speech,  though  it  does  not  "take"  the  House 
quite  so  much  as  it  did,  is  still  considerable.  He  has 
exerted  his  wit  occasionally  during  late  years  on  various 
subjects,  mostly  extraneous  to  the  main  business  of  the 
House.  On  that  he  has  not  spoken  with  more  than 
ordinary  effectiveness. 
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Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  in  one  cardinal  respect, 
the  Temperance  Cause  in  its  extreme  form,  he  has  been 
an  indirect  power  all  through  this  Parliament  on  the 
benches  behind  the  Ministers,  and  that  he  has  been 
particularly  successful  in  putting  pressure  upon  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  The  bare  statement  of  this  fact 
would  provoke  a  smile  from  the  Conservatives,  but 
doubtless  he  whispers  to  the  Ministers  that  the  Temper- 
ance Party  forms  the  backbone  of  Liberalism  and  must 
receive  attention,  and  doubtless  the  Ministers  think  that 
it  may  wait.  However,  he  dins  Temperance  into  their 
ears  till  they  listen,  and  so  he  is  one  of  those  who  are 
inducing  the  Ministry  to  stake  its  status  partly  on 
the  Local  Veto  Bill.  In  this  he  will  persevere  to  the 
end. 

LETTER  XCVIII 

Thursday,  3  February,  1887. — Yesterday  (Wednesday) 
was  called  an  off-day  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Indeed 
it  was— six  mortal  hours  (twelve  to  six),  valuable  time  too, 
quite  wasted.  Not  one  speech  remarkable  for  goodness 
or  badness  was  made  on  the  Address.  There  were  two 
Radical  speeches  of  an  average  type,  one  by  H.  Cossham 
and  the  other  by  W.  A.  Macdonald,  the  blind  Irishman  ; 
and  a  certain  number  of  Irish  speeches  telling  again  the 
oft-told  tale  of  Glenbeigh  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 
Answers  were  given  by  the  Conservatives,  and  that  was 
all.  Of  course,  with  dozens  of  men  ready  to  talk  to 
empty  benches  simply  for  the  purpose  of  being  reported 
in  the  newspapers  and  so  of  amusing  their  constituents, 
this  sort  of  debate,  on  no  particular  subject,  but  on  the 
national  situation  generally,  might  go  on  for  ever.  I 
believe  they  are  going  to  try  to  make  some  real  progress 
to-night.  I  am  sure  it  is  high  time  they  did,  with  all 
the  questions  about  the  new  Procedure  Rules  immedi- 
ately before  us. 


LETTER  XCIX 

Friday,  4  February,  1887.— On  Thursday  1  found 
Conservatives  talking  of  the  sudden  departure  of 
Churchill  for  Algiers.  He  had,  it  is  asserted,  been 
engaged  to  dine  with  Harcourt  to  meet  Gladstone,  and 
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had  thrown  over  the  engagement  to  depart  alone. 
There  seem  to  be  very  few  politicians  who  believe  that 
health  and  recreation  are  the  only  reasons  for  this 
abrupt  departure. 

After  the  dinner  hour,  the  debate  dwindled,  but  the 
general  fact  came  out  that  the  Liberal  Unionists  will 
stick  to  their  alliance  with  us.  Doubtless  they  are  all 
the  better  for  hearing  of  Hartington's  definition  of  their 
position  at  Newcastle  on  2  February.  At  last,  after 
midnight,  W.  R.  Cremer,  a  Metropolitan  Radical,  moved 
the  adjournment,  which  means  that  the  general  debate 
is  over  and  that  we  proceed  to  his  Egyptian  Amendment 
to-day.  Dr.  Tanner  spoke,  and  was  much  jeered  at  by 
the  Conservatives. 


LETTER  C 

Saturday,  5  February,  1887. — Yesterday  I  arrived  in 
time  to  hear  Cremer  move  his  Egyptian  Amendment, 
advocating  the  immediate  evacuation  of  that  country  by 
our  troops.  He  repeated  in  a  singsong  tone  and  in  a  bad 
accent  all  the  stock  platitudes  about  our  evacuating 
Egypt  immediately,  etc.,  and  said  everything  that  could  be 
said  against  England  and  her  conduct.  Nothing  could  be 
more  un-English.  He  was  followed  by  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
who  did  just  the  same,  only  in  better  style,  being  a 
gentleman  of  education.  Then  Sir  James  Fergusson,  on 
behalf  of  the  Foreign  Office,  gave  the  official  reply,  fairly 
well  and  at  some  length.  He  was  followed  by  W.  S. 
Caine,  Radical,  but  one  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Whips. 
I  did  not  like  his  speech.  He  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
avail  himself  of  the  alliance  of  that  Party  with  us  to 
extract  more  promises  than  we  intend  to  give  regarding 
the  evacuation  of  Egypt.  Then  came  Colonel  Duncan 
(Finsbury),  whom  the  House  was  anxious  to  hear,  as  he 
has  just  returned  from  that  country.  He  spoke  briefly 
on  the  Conservative  side,  but  in  an  interesting  and 
eloquent  manner.  He  was  followed  by  Clark,  who 
extracted  from  the  Blue  Book  everything  that  could  be 
said  against  England. 

Then  the  Speaker  called  on  me,  and  I  had  the 
advantage  of  having  four  Radical  speeches  to  reply  to, 
and  also  of  presenting  to  the  House  my  evidence  person- 
ally from  knowledge  gathered  on  the  spot  in  1883.  This 
16 
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I  did  with  quite  as  much  effect  as  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  My  speech  seemed  to  be  well  received 
by  our  side  of  the  House  ;  and  when  the  other  side  tried 
to  controvert  me  by  interruptions,  I  came  down  sledge- 
hammer by  declaring  I  had  seen  what  I  was  relating. 

After  dinner  the  Egyptian  debate  went  on.  Gorst, 
as  Under  Secretary  for  India,  made  an  official  speech. 
There  were  several  other  speeches,  none  of  particular 
mark,  though  all  more  or  less  good,  till  W.  Redmond 
rose.  For  fully  twenty  minutes,  in  a  horrid  accent  and 
tone,  he  poured  forth  hatred  against  England  and  her 
Empire.  His  fury  frequently  made  him  ridiculous,  and 
was  increased  by  Conservative  laughter.  Among  other 
things  he  spoke  of  the  "over-bloated  British  Empire." 
W.  H.  Smith  concluded  the  debate,  inter  alia  vindicating 
Goschen  from  several  insinuations  made  by  the  Radicals 
about  his  being  interested  in  the  Egyptian  bond-holders. 

They  tried  then  to  improve  their  Amendment  and  to 
catch  votes  by  cutting  out  the  word  "immediate"  before 
evacuation.  But  we  negatived  this  on  a  division  (majority 
120),  and  so  caused  the  voting  to  be  taken  on  the 
Amendment  in  its  naked  deformity.  On  that  division 
we  won  by  166,  and  then,  at  1  a.m.,  Parnell,  who  still 
looks  very  ill,  moved  the  adjournment,  so  as  to  bring  his 
Amendment  on  next  Monday. 

James  Fergusson 

(1 886- 1 892) 

Sir  James  Fergusson  has  had  a  long  and  varied 
career.  While  still  serving  in  the  Crimea  he  entered 
Parliament,  and  subsequently  became  an  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  then  appointed  a  Colonial  Governor, 
and  afterwards  succeeded  me  as  Governor  of  Bombay. 
Returning  from  India  in  1885,  he  became  member  for 
Manchester  in  that  year ;  and  when  a  Conservative 
Government  was  formed  in  1886,  he  was  appointed 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  representative 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Lord  Iddesleigh)  was  in  the  Lords. 
In  this  position  he  has  been  put  to  a  severe  test,  for  day 
after  day  he  has  had  to  meet,  at  question  time,  a  cross- 
fire of  interrogations  about  foreign  affairs  all  over  the 
world. 
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At  first,  there  was  successively  much  anxiety  about 
Bulgaria,  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  some  supposed  arrange- 
ments between  England  and  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Later,  the  scene  shifted  to  Egypt,  and  long  harassing 
debates  ensued  regarding  its  finances  and  its  public  debt, 
affording  constant  opportunities  of  attack  to  the  Opposi- 
tion. Next,  the  attention  of  the  House  was  turned  to 
Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Asia  Minor,  and  finally 
settled  down  upon  Armenia,  where  no  doubt  the  Turkish 
officials,  even  after  all  allowance  for  Kurdish  provocation, 
were  seen  to  have  behaved  more  or  less  badly.  The 
discussions  that  ensued  included  not  only  cross-examina- 
tion by  means  of  questions,  but  also  debates  in  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  on  Votes  in  Supply.  These  votes 
gave  endless  opportunities  for  criticizing  affairs  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  :  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Fears,  too,  were  expressed  as  to  the  Seal 
Fishery  disputes  with  the  United  States  and  the  French 
Fisher}7  rights  in  Newfoundland.  The  thoughts  of  men 
were  also  turned  to  Southern  and  Eastern  Africa,  where 
the  trouble  began  with  Lake  Nyassa,  the  Nonconformist 
missions  established  there  being  the  prime  cause.  The 
Portuguese  complications,  arising  out  of  the  action  of 
Serpa  Pinto,  followed.  Then  the  tendency  of  Germany 
to  interfere  in  Zanzibar,  the  warlike  operations  of  Wiss- 
mann  in  the  "  Hinterland,"  the  aggression  of  Dr.  Peters 
in  Uganda,  stirred  up  feelings  which  were  wrought  to  a 
degree  of  intensity  by  the  return  of  Stanley  and  the 
speeches  he  delivered,  urging  the  British  Lion  to 
action. 

The  replies  Fergusson  made,  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  were  at  first  apparently  disappointing ;  but  it 
turned  out  that  they  were  serving  only  as  a  mask  to  veil 
diplomatically  the  strong  steps  that  were  being  taken  in 
British  interests.  The  Anglo-German  Agreement  fell 
on  the  British  public,  even  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  a  happy  surprise,  and  the  cession  of  Heligoland  was 
eventually  accepted  on  account  of  the  advantages  gained 
on  the  African  Continent.  Then  came  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  regarding  North-Western  Africa,  involving 
recognition  of  the  French  Protectorate  in  Madagascar, 
in  reference  to  which  there  was  much  hesitation  on 
account  of  the  Protestant  Missions  established  on  the 
island.  But  it  was  deemed  unavoidable,  in  consideration 
of  the  French  claims  in  Zanzibar  being  waived.     In  all 
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these  matters  Fergusson  bore  the  brunt  of  the  day  in 
defending  the  Government  position. 

He  speaks  fairly  well,  without  aspiring  to  any  high 
rank  in  oratory.  It  is  more  important  to  him  that  he 
can  always  speak,  even  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with 
official  moderation  and  diplomatic  judiciousness. 

After  the  unexpected  death  of  Cecil  Raikes  in  1891, 
he  was  appointed  Postmaster-General  during  the  autumn, 
in  which  post,  by  courtesy,  good-humour,  activity,  and 
savoir  /aire,  he  decidedly  added  to  his  administrative 
reputation,  and  established  his  position  as  a  successful 
chief  of  a  very  extensive  department.  He  is  certainly 
one  among  those  who  have  grown  in  stature  politically 
during  the  last  Parliament. 

LETTER  CI 

Tuesday,  8  February,  1887. — Last  night  the  first  event 
was  Parnell's  speech  in  moving  his  Amendment  to  the 
Address  about  the  reform  of  law  and  administration  in 
Ireland.  It  was  really  a  renewed  plea  for  Home  Rule. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  much  praise  of  it  in  the  news- 
papers, and  that  it  reads  well,  but  it  sounded  poor 
indeed,  tedious  and  difficult  to  listen  to.  He  is  evidently 
ill,  shrunken  in  aspect,  and  nervous  in  manner,  and  has, 
for  a  time  at  least,  lost  that  power  of  concentrated 
thought  which  is  essential  to  effective  speaking.  I  had 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  manner  and  style  for 
addressing  the  House;  whereas  now,  though  at  frequently 
recurring  intervals  we  had  indeed  flashes,  dashes,  sparks, 
gleams  of  the  old  style  (and  these,  as  they  came  as 
effective  as  ever),  the  mass  of  the  speech  was  full 
of  hesitancies,  repetitions,  and  lateral  interpolations, 
destroying  the  direct  force  of  the  sentences.  Yet  it  seemed 
to  the  audience  that  the  oration  had  been  so  elaborated 
as  to  be  quite  laboured.  However,  in  print  the  laboured 
platitudes  are  said  to  read  well,  but  1  was  so  sickened 
by  listening  that  I  have  no  intention  of  reading  a  word 
of  them.  To  me  the  oration  appeared  to  be  a  tissue  of 
misrepresentations,  long-drawn  out.  Sometimes  the 
dicta  were  sonorous  enough,  but  one  felt  that  Parnell 
was  either  ignoring  the  facts  or  else  falsifying  them.  He 
was  followed,  as  a  seconder,  by  P.  Macdonald  (Sligo), 
who  is  full  of  venom,  and  emptied  the  House  by  his 
wearisome  talk  as  the  dinner  hour  approached. 
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After  that  the  running  was  taken  up,  on  the  Con- 
servative side,  by  R.  W.  Hanbury,  who  made  a  speech 
better  suited  for  Radicals  than  for  any  one  else.  It  was 
received  with  ominous  silence  by  our  benches,  broken 
only  with  some  sullen  murmurs,  but  it  was  often  cheered 
by  the  Home  Rulers,  and  received  the  approbation  of 
John  Morley.  This  was  a  disagreeable  episode  for  us. 
His  manner  is  fluent,  though  somewhat  pompous.  Still, 
it  would  have  been  impressive  if  his  matter  had  been  good. 
He  was  followed  by  E.  R.  Wodehouse,  Unionist  Liberal, 
who  made  a  capital  speech.  His  manner,  though  pretty 
good,  is  far  from  perfect ;  but  his  matter  is  very  good, 
while  his  diction  and  expressions  are  quite  excellent. 

Then  H.  Holmes  (Attorney-General  for  Ireland)  rose 
to  give  the  official  reply,  which  he  did  with  force,  appro- 
priateness, and  lucidity.  It  was  the  best  speech  I  have 
heard  him  make.  He  was  immediately  followed  by 
Dillon,  whose  furious  diatribe  or  philippic  was  well 
worth  hearing,  though  it  breathed  treason  and  hatred 
against  England  from  beginning  to  end.  He  alluded  to 
the  rows  he  had  been  in,  his  approaching  trial,  and 
expected  imprisonment.1  He  used  to  be  somewhat  lame 
in  his  delivery,  but  passion  has  given  him  wings.  His 
last  speech  in  1886  (23  September)  and  his  first  speech 
this  February  (7th)  have  been  both  like  torrents  of  anger. 
Impassioned  sentiment  makes  him  an  orator. 

Robert  William  Hanbury 

(1 886-1 892) 

Hanbury  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  tall,  powerfully-built, 
and  physically  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  House.  He 
is  a  man  of  means  and  leisure,  and  withal  of  energy  and 
ability,  taking  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
ambitious  to  shine  in  them.  He  applies  himself  chiefly 
to  finance  and  the  Estimates,  especially  those  of  the 
Army,  studying  them  with  more  diligence  than  most 
men,  and  no  doubt  doing  good.  He  is  a  good  speaker, 
with  a  fairly  impressive  manner  and  a  strong  voice,  and 
though  he  is  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with  and  may  have 
rendered   himself  disagreeable   to   the  Ministers,    he   is 

1  John  Dillon,  William  Redmond,  Daniel  Crilly  and  William  O'Brien  were 
all  tried  at  Dublin  in  February  1887  for  conspiring  to  induce  tenants  to  refuse  to 
pay  their  rents  (Plan  of  Campaign).  The  trial  commenced  on  14  February,  and 
was  concluded  on  the  28th  by  the  discharge  of  the  jury  for  non-agreement. 
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quite  popular  with  his  Party  and  constituents.  His 
talents  must  be  admitted,  but  the  disposition  to  speak 
now  and  again  in  opposition  to  his  own  Government, 
and  occasionally  even  to  vote  against  them  without 
sufficient  cause,  in  their  estimation  at  least,  detracts 
necessarily  from  his  value  as  a  party  man. 

(1892-1895) 

Since  the  autumn  of  1892,  Hanbury  has  risen  more 
effectually  in  personal  repute  and  political  status  than 
any  other  man  of  the  Conservative  party,  attaining  the 
first  rank  among  private  members.  If  a  Conservative 
Administration  were  to  be  formed  now,  he  would  be 
certain  of  high  office. 

He  affords  a  typical  instance  of  the  possession  of 
what  members  call  parliamentary  power  and  aptitude 
for  fight  within  the  House.  For  this  end  Nature  has 
endowed  him  with  several  gifts,  a  commanding  stature, 
a  resonant  voice,  an  effective  elocution,  absolute  fear- 
lessness, and  complete  presence  of  mind.  Under  the 
present  system  of  election,  all  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  must  possess  a  certain  moral  courage  and 
must  have  faced  and  answered  vociferous  opponents  at 
crowded  meetings ;  but,  nevertheless,  want  of  go,  dash, 
and  boldness  is  one  of  their  commonest  defects.  And  of 
late  years,  since  the  development  of  the  Irish  Party,  the 
quality  of  forwardness  in  the  moment  of  need  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  necessary  to  Conservatives,  but 
more  and  more  hard  to  evince.  For  the  Irish  members 
are  always  hanging  on  their  flank,  watchful  to  prevent 
any  Conservative  from  making  an  impression  on  the 
Ministry,  by  interrupting  with  cries  of  "  Order,  Order," 
and  the  like,  and  obviously  forgetful  that  they  themselves 
are  master-hands  at  pressing  their  own  points  on  the 
Government  without  interruption  from  the  opposite 
side.  They  seem  to  think  it  their  loyal  duty  to  the 
present  Liberal  Government  to  behave  thus,  appearing 
to  be  organized  for  the  purpose,  and  though  it  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  this  actually  stops  the  Conserva- 
tive members  when  resolved  to  interpose,  the  procedure 
of  the  Irish  sensibly  affects  their  performances.  But 
Hanbury  is  a  man  that  even  they  cannot  put  down,  or 
even  embarrass,  silence,  or  effectually  interrupt.  He 
will  have  his  say  out,  aim  his  shot,  or  drive   his   blow 
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home  to  the  Ministers,  and  in  this  respect  he  eminently 
possesses  the  true  parliamentary  faculty. 

Though  his  range  of  subjects  is  wide,  and  though  he 
takes  a  large  part  in  the  discussion  of  every  main 
Government  measure,  yet  the  topic  with  which  he  has 
identified  himself  is  military  administration,  on  which  he 
has  become  quite  the  first  authority  among  all  private 
members  in  the  House.  His  services  in  the  Volunteer 
forces  and  his  world-wide  travels  in  the  British  Empire 
have  afforded  him  a  particular  insight  into  this  important 
matter.  Like  many  others,  he  is  anxious  regarding  the 
adequacy  of  our  Army,  both  in  respect  of  men  and 
material,  and  takes  every  opportunity  to  compel  the 
Ministers  to  prepare  a  defence  of  their  actions  and  to 
maintain  an  effective  check  on  abuses.  When  the 
Military  Estimates  are  brought  forward,  he  has  several 
field  days,  and  the  War  Minister  has  to  come  into  the 
House  armed  or  fortified  with  papers,  figured  tables,  and 
blue  books,  in  order  to  defend  himself. 

But  apart  from  this  special  subject,  Hanbury  has 
been  conspicuous  in  the  debates  and  Committee  stages 
of  each  of  the  main  Government  measures  of  this  Parlia- 
ment— Home  Rule,  Parish  Councils,  Budget  Death 
Duties — and  he  would  have  done  the  same  with  the 
Irish  Tenants  Bill,  had  not  the  Conservatives,  by  the 
advice  of  their  Leaders,  abstained  from  further  dis- 
cussion as  soon  as  the  Ministers  applied  the  guillotine 
process.  His  opposition  to  a  Radical  or  Separatist 
measure,  or  to  a  Gladstonian  project,  does  not  consist 
in  speeches  only.  He  will  pore  over  line  after  line  of 
the  obnoxious  Bill  and,  so  to  speak,  with  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  will  devise,  with  great  diligence  and  ingenuity, 
amendments,  which  will  mitigate  the  objections  he 
entertains.  The  larger  amendments  the  Government 
usually  reject  on  a  division,  but  the  lesser  have  often 
been  so  skilfully  framed  that  he  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing acceptance  for  them.  As  a  militant  member  of  the 
Opposition,  his  merit  is  that  he  not  only  sets  down 
amendments  on  the  Notice  Paper  as  a  warning  to  the 
Ministers  of  what  may  be  expected,  but  also  moves  them 
without  fail,  and  fights  them  as  an  artilleryman  fights 
his  guns ;  and  unless  he  can  obtain  some  satisfactory 
reply  from  the  Government,  he  challenges  a  division, 
and  thus  keeps  up  the  spirit  of  his  companions. 

He  is  a  thoroughly  good  party  man  in  the  broadest 
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sense  of  the  term,  but  of  a  very  independent  bearing  as 
regards  the  Party  Leaders.  To  his  own  immediate 
comrades  he  is  loyal,  and  can  always  be  depended  upon 
to  agree,  after  conference,  upon  some  given  course  and 
to  stand  firmly  on  the  line  thus  taken.  As  an  opponent 
of  the  Government  he  shines  with  a  steady,  persistent 
light  on  almost  all  questions  in  Opposition,  though 
others  may  shine  more  conspicuously  on  certain  given 
topics.  His  resistance  is  offered  to  the  whole  Govern- 
ment policy,  both  in  general  and  in  detail,  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Session. 
He  will,  however,  join  in  supporting  Ministers  when 
they  are  doing  right. 


LETTER  CII 

Wednesday y  9  February,  1887. — Yesterday  evening 
Morley  began  the  big  debate  on  Pamelas  Amendment 
to  the  Address  in  a  speech,  which  is  perhaps  the  best 
delivered  that  we  have  had  from  him.  His  notes  were 
copious,  and  many  of  the  most  important  passages  were 
read.  Still,  the  gibes,  sneers,  and  taunts  were  well 
brought  out  with  all  the  appearance  of  being  impromptu, 
and  some  of  them  were  impromptu  too,  especially 
towards  the  end,  when  he  was  jeered  and  ironically 
cheered  by  the  Conservatives,  and  so  riled  up  and 
warmed  to  his  work.  The  speech  was,  from  our  point 
of  view,  a  tissue  of  misrepresentations,  unintentional 
perhaps,  but  still  full  of  party  bitterness,  the  object 
being  to  make  out  that  everything  must  go  wrong 
and  nothing  could  go  right  so  long  as  Home  Rule  is 
refused.  He  virtually  justified  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
not  explicitly  justifying  it,  but  excusing  and  extenuating 
it.  He  endorsed  all  the  treasonable  nonsense  that  the 
Irish  have  been  saying  about  the  packing  of  juries,  and 
endeavoured  to  inflame  the  Irish  Catholics  against  the 
Government.  He  did  scant  justice  to  Hicks  Beach,  and 
while  seeming  to  praise  him,  managed  adroitly  to  turn 
the  praise  into  fault-finding  with  the  Government. 
Altogether,  it  was  about  as  smart  and  bitter  a  partisan 
speech  as  could  have  been  made.  He  was  followed  by 
H.  Howorth,  of  Manchester,  on  the  Conservative  side, 
who  did  pretty  well  only.  His  speech  was  well  conceived 
and  well  meant,  but  was  delivered  in  a  nervous  manner. 
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He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  been  called  upon 
suddenly  by  the  Leaders  to  speak  and  was  unprepared. 
Then  Sir  Edward  Grey,  a  fine-looking  young  man  of 
the  old  Grey  stock,  spoke  on  the  Gladstonian  side. 
The  speech  was  sentimental  only,  and  not  compact  or 
terse  in  expression,  but  the  voice  and  manner  were  very 
good  indeed. 

After  the  dinner  hour  we  had  a  regular  infliction  from 
E.  Harrington,  one  of  the  characteristic  Irishmen.  Then 
Jacob  Bright,  a  pompous  old  Radical,  favoured  us  with  a 
lecture  about  Home  Rule,  but  his  language  was  classical 
and  his  sentences  well  arranged.  After  this  we  had 
a  regular  fighting  speech  from  Lord  Ashbourne's 
brother,  J.  G.  Gibson,  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland.  He 
thoroughly  replied  to  all  the  stuff  that  had  been  poured 
out  regarding  the  legal  proceedings,  trials,  and  juries  in 
Ireland.  No  doubt  all  that  nonsense  had  been  talked 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  trial  of  Dillon  and  his 
associates,  which  is  about  to  take  place. 

Then  came  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Parnell's  lieutenant,  who 
spoke  much  as  I  imagine  O'Connell  must  have  spoken 
in  the  last  generation.  The  speech  was  delivered  with 
amazing  fluency  and  aplomb,  but  was  much  impaired  by 
excess  of  gesture.  There  was  a  substratum  of  truth  in  his 
arguments,  but  they  were  all  distorted  and  exaggerated. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  interesting.  Despite  his  faults, 
I  prefer  him  much  to  most  of  the  other  Irish,  especially  to 
Parnell.  J.  H.  C.  Hozier  (Lanark)  delivered  a  humorous 
speech,  making  Labouchere  look  ridiculous,  or  rather, 
ridiculing  Labouchere's  political  tour  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Dr.  Tanner  tried  to  interrupt,  but  being  stopped 
by  the  Speaker,  walked  out  of  the  House  amidst  roars  of 
laughter  from  the  Conservatives. 

Henry  Hoyle  Howorth 

( 1 886-1 892) 

Howorth  is  a  versatile  man  of  divers  tastes  and 
accomplishments.  For  years  he  made  many  recondite 
and  intricate  parts  of  Asiatic  history  his  special  study. 
His  History  of  the  Mongols,  though  it  could  not  possibly 
be  a  popular  work,  is  a  monument  of  erudition,  and 
abounds  in  vivid  and  cogent  narratives.  He  has  written 
also  other  treatises,  and  has  all  the  air  of  a  literary  man 
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of  particularly  bookish  tendencies  towards  affairs  remote 
in  time  and  place.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  an  eager  and 
zealous  politician  in  all  that  concerns  the  immediate 
present,  and  even  before  he  entered  Parliament  in  1886, 
he  was  well  known  as  an  active  organizer  of  the  Con- 
servative party  in  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood. 
He  has  always  some  very  positive  opinion  or  other 
about  the  political  situation  from  time  to  time,  which  he 
ventilates  in  the  public  press,  and  especially  in  The 
Times.  This  he  does  in  an  able  and  forceful  manner 
that  is  sure  to  arrest  general  attention. 

In  the  House  he  is  not  an  infrequent  speaker,  after 
a  vehement  and  rapid  manner,  as  if  possessed  with  his 
subject,  though  his  spoken  words  are  not  supposed  to  be 
equal  to  his  written  utterances.  He  is  a  loyal  party  man 
and  a  strict  follower  of  the  orthodox  principles  of  Con- 
servatism. He  is  a  friendly,  though  independent,  critic 
of  the  Government.  If  he  sees  that  they  swerve  from 
the  recognized  principles  of  the  Party,  he  will  reprove 
them,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  "  Free  Education." 

He  was  connected  with  Portugal  in  early  life,  and 
still  visits  Lisbon,  taking  much  interest  in  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  difficulty  in  South  Africa.  He  has  a  nervous 
aspect,  and  is  somewhat  thin  and  bent  from  study.  He 
is  a  thoroughly  good  fellow. 

Edward   Grey 

(1886-1892) 

Sir  Edward  Grey  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
figures  on  the  Liberal  side.  A  comparatively  young 
man,  he  has  traditional  and  social  advantages  within  the 
House  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  few,  as  he  is  a  scion  of  the 
great  house  of  Grey.  In  addition  to  all  this,  his  fine 
features,  expressive  countenance,  and  excellent  voice 
make  his  rare  speaking  specially  attractive.  His  senti- 
ments are  of  the  sturdiest  tone  of  Liberalism,  advanced 
indeed  to  an  extent  hardly  to  be  thought  possible  in  a 
man  of  his  position,  and  to  approximate  to  Radicalism. 
Some  observers  might  perhaps  describe  his  politics  as 
North-of-England  Radicalism  in  excelsis;  and  he  is  one  of 
the  few  men  capable  of  redeeming  that  political  creed 
from  its  grosser  forms  and  raising  it  from  its  deeper 
levels.     Though  one   cannot   point   to   any  measure   or 
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subject  in  which  he  has  taken  a  decisive  part  so  far, 
opinion  throughout  the  House  designates  him  as  one  of 
the  juniors  to  whom  high  office  will  be  offered  in  the 
event  of  any  Gladstonian  Ministry  being  formed. 

(1892-1895) 

In  the  autumn  of  1892,  when  Gladstone  caused  Grey 
to  be  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  merely  fulfilled  the  general  expectation,  as 
Grey  was  quite  the  fittest  man  for  the  post  in  his  Party. 
In  this  case  the  foreseen  happened,  whereas,  in  most  of 
the  Gladstonian  appointments  it  was  the  unforeseen  that 
came  about.  Grey  will,  by  personal  bearing,  honour- 
ably represent  his  country  at  the  Foreign  Office,  because 
of  his  aspect,  traditions,  character,  and  his  historic  name 
and  lineage. 

He  is  a  man  of  broad  education  and  sound  training, 
and  has  judgment,  discretion,  and  firmness.  He  has 
National  and  Imperial  instincts,  and  patriotic  sentiments 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  would  take  an  independent 
line,  apart  from  his  Party,  if  he  thought  that  the  safety 
of  the  fatherland  demanded  it.  His  diction  is  forceful, 
his  voice  always  good,  and  his  oratory  at  times 
approaches  to  eloquence. 


LETTER  CIII 

Wednesday  evening,  9  February,  1887. — I  arrived  at 
the  House  of  Commons  to-day  in  time  to  hear  Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  Solicitor-General,  reply,  which  he  did  splendidly. 
This  really  was  a  first-rate  Parliamentary  oration.  He 
swept  away,  like  cobwebs,  the  fallacies  to  which  Bernard 
Coleridge  had  just  given  utterance,  justifying  the  Plan  of 
Campaign.  He  exposed  all  the  sophistries  which  the 
Irish  had  been  uttering  for  several  nights  past  and 
amply  vindicated  the  Government.  The  Conservative 
case  for  Ireland  was  made  out  better  in  this  speech 
than  in  any  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  was  delivered 
in  excellent  forensic  style,  good  voice  and  manner,  and 
appropriate  gesture.  I  think  the  Irish  members  felt 
its  force.  Sydney  Buxton  followed  with  an  interesting 
speech  about  emigration,  having  exerted  himself  therein, 
in    conjunction    with    J.    Hack    Tuke,    the    emigration 
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philanthropist ;  but  he  turned  even  this  subject,  or  rather 
twisted  it,  into  an  argument  for  Home  Rule. 

Then  came  J.  M.  M'Calmont  (Antrim)  with  a  plain, 
manly  speech  about  the  condition  of  Ireland,  plainly 
telling  the  South  of  Ireland  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
agitators,  that  part  of  the  island  might  be  as  prosperous 
as  the  manufacturing  'North  and  Belfast.  The  House 
adjourned  at  six,  without  any  definite  prospect  of  closing 
the  debate  on  PamelFs  Amendment. 

Sydney  Charles   Buxton 
(1886- i 892) 

Sydney  Buxton  is  an  advanced  Liberal,  well-meaning 
and  enlightened,  and  by  no  means  a  Radical  of  the 
wilder  sort.  He  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  rising  man. 
Before  entering  Parliament,  he  was  known  to  political 
readers  for  his  essays  on  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  time,  and  for  his  history  of  modern 
parliamentary  politics,  though  his  critics  have  been 
inclined  to  describe  his  display  of  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquired  as  "  political  pemmican."  He  thus  began  his 
career  with  much  intellectual  preparation. 

In  the  House  he  has  zealously  interested  himself  in 
all  sorts  of  domestic  questions,  particularly  those  relat- 
ing to  education  and  public  morality,  or  connected  with 
municipal  improvements  of  all  sorts.  On  educational 
matters  indeed,  he  is  one  of  the  best  authorities.  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  has  moved  much  in  any  foreign 
affair,  except  perhaps  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  is  a 
fluent  speaker,  with  much  readiness  of  expression  :  some- 
what monotonous  perhaps,  but  still  competent.  He  is 
rather  pale  in  aspect,  but  vigorous  and  in  the  prime  of 
life.  He  is  popular  and  respected,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
an  acquisition  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Gladstonian 
Party. 

(1892-1895) 

When  Gladstone  formed  his  new  Ministry  in  1892, 
Buxton  was  placed  in  the  Colonial  Department  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  owing  to  parliamentary 
exigency.  This  promotion,  though  it  exactly  accorded 
with  expectation,  seemed  small  as  compared  with  that 
conferred  on  others  not  so  eminent,  but  it  afforded  an 
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instance  of  the  square  man  in  the  round  hole.  Buxton 
has,  however,  applied  a  well-trained  mind  to  this  work, 
acquitting  himself  fairly  well,  though  he  has  no  external 
gift  beyond  the  average,  and  his  mode  of  speaking  on 
official  subjects,  while  good,  is  pragmatic. 


LETTER  CIV 

Saturday,  12  February,  1887. — On  Thursday  I  met 
Lord  Hartington  at  the  entrance  of  the  House.  He  had 
the  well-known  air  of  a  man  whose  pockets  are  stuffed 
with  papers  and  his  head  with  arguments,  an  air  which 
a  statesman  always  has  when  he  is  going  to  make  an 
oration.  But  W.  Redmond  was  still  pouring  forth  his 
vindictive  declamation  against  the  British  Government 
in  Ireland.  The  House  was  more  tolerant  of  him  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been,  because  he  is  going  to 
take  his  trial  next  week  in  Dublin  County  for  his 
participation  in  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

At  last  Hartington  rose  and  delivered  one  of  the  best 
considered  speeches  he  has  ever  made.  It  was  not  so 
forcible  as  some  of  his  former  efforts,  but  then  the 
occasion  did  not  call  so  much  for  force.  He  carefully 
examined  and  shivered  to  pieces  each  one  of  the  several 
charges  brought  by  the  Irish  against  the  Government. 
He  attacked  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  blamed  Parnell 
for  not  denouncing  the  crimes  recommended  by  the 
Irish-American  sympathizers  of  the  Home  Rulers.  He 
vindicated  the  policy  of  public  works  in  Ireland,  State- 
directed  emigration,  and  Lord  Ashbourne's  Land 
Purchase  Act  (1885) ;  and  he  showed  once  more  why  we 
rejected  Parnell's  Tenants'  Relief  Bill  last  Session.  This 
judicious  and  able  speech  was  well  received  by  the 
Conservatives.  Then  the  dinner  hour  being  at  hand, 
the  House  emptied  when  the  cheers  had  subsided  after 
Hartington  had  sat  down. 

After  dinner  a  remarkable  speech  was  made  by 
S.  Storey  (Radical),  of  Sunderland.  He  denounced  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  and  blamed  the  Liberal  Leaders  for  not 
doing  so.  When  the  Irish  interrupted  him  he  replied  with 
great  readiness.  His  manner  was  lively  and  original ; 
so  was  his  delivery.  His  performance  was  well  worth 
witnessing.  Then  came  Henry  Fowler,  a  big  oratorical 
gun    of    the    Liberal   (Gladstonian)   front   bench.      His 
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delivery  was  as  good  as  ever,  but  his  substance  was  not 
much  this  time.  He  reproduced  the  oft-refuted  mis- 
representations about  the  so-called  jury-packing  in 
Ireland  and  the  like.  Towards  the  peroration  too,  he 
got  put  out  by  Conservative  ironical  cheers.  Saunderson 
followed,  reading  out  some  very  damaging  letters  from 
Ireland  about  no  rent,  and  comparing  Dr.  James  Walsh, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  for  giving  his  imprimatur 
to  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  to  Friar  Tuck  amongst  Robin 
Hood  and  his  raiders. 


LETTER  CV 

Saturday  evening,  12  February,  1887. — Yesterday  I 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  a  few  minutes  after 
eleven,  and  the  Whips  seemed  glad  to  see  that  I  had 
turned  up,  as  they  were  counting  every  man  for  the 
division  on  Pame/I's  Amendment,  expected  soon  after 
midnight.  I  found  Sir  William  Harcourt  haranguing  in 
his  most  racy  style  and  most  characteristic  form. 
Sarcastic  misrepresentation  flowed  from  him  quite 
naturally.  He  was  catching  Irish  cheers  by  every 
sentence,  at  the  expense  of  everything  like  consistency, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  many  things  that  he  ought  to  have  held 
dear  politically.  '  Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Conservatives,  who  repeatedly  testified  their  resentment 
by  ironical  cheers  and  laughter.  The  performance  was, 
however,  histrionically  well  worth  seeing  and  hearing. 
The  scene  in  the  crowded  House  was  very  animated. 
Its  liveliness  and  vivacity  indeed  struck  me  greatly. 
Hicks  Beach's  reply  was  thought  excellent  by  the  Con- 
servatives, manly,  explicit  and  straightforward.  He 
vindicated  the  Conservative  policy  in  Ireland. 

In  the  division  lobby  it  was  strange  to  see  old  John 
Bright  with  us.  Hartington,  Chamberlain,  and  all  the 
Unionist  Liberals  voted  with  us  and  behaved  well.  Both 
sides  did  their  best  and  brought  all  their  men  up,  and  we 
cheered  considerably  on  the  announcement  of  our  large 
majority  (106).  There  was  some  excitement  of  course, 
but  no  remarkable  scene  inside  the  House,  for  the  Irish 
have  their  thoughts  full  of  the  trial  of  Dillon  and 
Redmond. 
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LETTER   CVI 

Tuesday,  15  February,  1887. — Yesterday  afternoon  I 
went  early  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to  prevent 
Sexton  stopping  the  Belfast  Main  Drainage  Bill  (a 
necessary  measure)  on  a  side  issue  of  obstruction  ;  but 
the  question  is  postponed  till  to-day.  Then  we  had 
Essletnonfs  Amendment  to  the  Address,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  empowering  Scotch  tenant-farmers,  by  force 
of  law,  to  break  their  nineteen-year  leases.  This  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  legalized  robbery,  and  was  so 
treated  by  Arthur  Balfour,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  in 
a  manly  and  well-delivered  speech.  Other  Scotch 
members,  returned  for  the  Eastern  counties  of  Scotland, 
also  spoke.  None  of  them  are  much  known  to  fame,  but 
they  gave  expression  to  their  erroneous  and,  in  my 
judgment,  unprincipled  view  with  vigour  and  clearness. 
Some  Scotch  gentlemen  on  our  side  replied.  One  re- 
spectable speech  was  made  from  the  Scotch  Liberal 
benches  by  Sir  Donald  Currie,  the  great  shipowner  and 
former  friend  of  Gladstone.  He  speaks  graceful^  and 
well,  and  apparently  quite  by  natural  gifts.  If  he  were  to 
cultivate  oratory,  he  would  become  a  really  fine  speaker. 
So  this  miserable  debate  dragged  on,  to  the  discredit  of 
Scotland,  I  grieve  to  say,  but  without  any  support  from 
the  front  Opposition  bench,  till  10.30,  and  then  we  got  to 
division.  Only  96  members  supported  the  iniquitous 
proposal,  and  we  brought  up  enough  Conservatives  to 
defeat  it  easily  by  more  than  100  majority. 

An  appeal  to  the  members  had  been  made  early  in 
the  evening,  by  W.  H.  Smith  as  Leader,  to  withdraw 
their  amendments  and  let  us  finish  the  Address  and  get 
on  to  Procedure  business.  Sir  R.  Paget  (old  Tory)  and 
Lord  Henry  Bruce  (Philanthropist  Conservative)  agreed, 
after  some  conversation,  to  withdraw  theirs;  but  Sir 
George  Campbell  and  Dr.  Cameron  would  not  agree. 
So  Campbell's  was  polished  off  last  night,  and  Cameron's 
comes  off  to-night.  Campbell's  Amendment  about  local 
government  for  Scotland  was  characterized  by  Arthur 
Balfour,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  as  a  proposal  to 
"  renew  the  Heptarchy."  It  found  no  favour  with  the 
House,  and  Campbell  did  nothing  but  harm  to  himself 
personally  and  to  his  cause  by  moving  it.  It  found  no 
support  from    any  speakers   except    Dr.  Cameron,  who 
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appears  to  be  a  Northern  Irishman  of  Fenian  ideas. 
The  debate  concluded  by  Campbell's  withdrawing  his 
Amendment;  but  the  Irish  talked  till  just  over  12.30, 
for  the  purpose  of  blocking  the  Irish  Supreme  Court 
Judicature  Bill  for  the  night. 

Richard  Horner  Paget 

(1892-1895) 

Paget  belongs  to  the  class  of  good  old  English  country 
gentleman,  a  type  which  was  once  happily  common  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  still  exists  in  some  con- 
siderable strength,  and,  let  us  hope,  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  the  sake  of  the  House  and  the  nation.  He  is, 
par  excellence,  a  man  of  the  country  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  man  of  the  town,  but  he  has  all  that  trained 
aptitude  for  business  which  is  so  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  an  urban  rather  than  a  rural  quality.  He  exhibits 
a  remarkable  aptitude  for  dealing  with  intricate  calcula- 
tions and  complex  statistics,  and  is,  indeed,  highly 
qualified  in  this  somewhat  unusual  sphere. 

During  this  Parliament  he  has  been  naturally  influen- 
tial in  the  debates  on  the  Parish  and  Districts  Councils 
Bill,  being  just  one  of  those  who  had  the  most  right  to 
speak  and  the  best  title  to  be  heard.  Though  not  exactly 
gifted  with  fluent  elocution  or  potent  voice,  his  words 
and  sentences  are  always  appropriate,  and  his  speeches 
substantially  excellent,  while  the  delivery  is  ever  im- 
pressive, because  it  springs  from  earnestness. 

He  is  not  among  the  most  regular  in  attendance, 
because  he  has  to  render  much  of  official,  though  unpaid, 
service  in  his  own  county,  in  connexion  with  the 
County  Council  and  other  local  institutions.  But  his 
active  presence  can  always  be  reckoned  upon  whenever 
those  questions  are  to  the  front  wherein  he  deems  it  his 
duty  to  interpose. 


LETTER   CVII 

Wednesday,  16  February,  1887. — I  do  not  think  that 
things  went  well  or  pleasantly  in  the  House  last  night. 
After  some  private  Bill  business  of  interest,  relating 
to   Sutton    Water   Works    (Surrey)    and    Belfast    Main 
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Drainage  (which  last  passed  its  third  reading),  fire  was 
opened  by  the  Crofter  Party,  Dr.  Cameron,  Dr.  R. 
McDonald,  Shiress  Will,  and  especially  Dr.  Clark.  They 
evinced  a  spirit  which  I  can  only  describe  as  Irish. 
They  vilified  the  Scotch  landlords,  especially  Scotch 
Sheriffs,  and  Scotch  police.  They  attacked  the  Scottish 
Criminal  Procedure,  till  one  might  almost  suppose,  to 
hear  them  talk,  that  Scotland  contained  an  oppressed 
nationality.  The  proceedings  which  were  taken  by 
military  force  in  aid  of  the  civil  power  was  the  theme 
of  their  discourse.  Clark  said  that  if  they  could  not 
extort  from  the  Conservative  Government  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  they  demand,  they  would  prove  to 
be  "  a  small  dynamite  section  in  the  Highlands."  The 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  (J.  H.  A.  Macdonald)  replied 
to  them  well,  and  in  much  detail,  showing  up  all  their 
exaggerations  and  misrepresentations,  and  laughing 
at  them  for  abusing  their  own  Scotch  Law,  which  had 
given  satisfaction  to  generations  of  their  ancestors  and 
was  indigenous  to  their  native  land.  The  vials  of  their 
wrath  seem  to  be  emptied  out  over  the  head  of  Sheriff 
Ivory,  of  Inverness.  There  seems  to  be  much  poverty 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  If  so,  the  true  remedy  is  emigration. 
But  these  agitators  do  not  want  the  men  to  emigrate  and 
find  new  homes  and  plenty  in  Canada.  They  prefer  to 
keep  them  artificially  at  home,  in  order  to  manufacture 
Radical  votes. 

At  eight  o'clock  I  went  to  dinner  inside  the  House. 
Just  after  sitting  down,  the  bell  rang  for  a  count,  so 
I  had  to  rush  back  to  my  place  to  be  counted  among  the 
forty  necessary  to  make  up  a  complement.  Returning 
to  dinner,  I  was  only  half-through,  when  I  had  to  rush 
back  again  to  take  part  in  a  division  upon  adjournment 
(majority  against,  25).  Seeing  the  House  very  thin 
(under  200),  and  learning  that  most  of  the  Conservatives 
had  gone  off  to  their  clubs  to  dine,  the  Scotch  mal- 
contents and  their  Irish  allies  tried  to  snatch  a  cheap 
triumph  and  to  waste  an  evening  of  the  public  time  by 
adjournment.  Telegrams  to  the  Carlton  and  elsewhere 
were  sent,  but  were  hardly  in  time.  However,  there 
were  enough  of  us,  112,  inside  the  House  to  prevent 
adjournment,  though  the  whole  strength  of  the  mal- 
contents, about  90,  was  present.  These  unworthy  tactics 
are  calculated  to  bring  the  repute  of  Scotland  to  the 
level  of  that  of  Ireland.     Still,  the  Conservatives  were 

17 
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not  in  attendance  in  anything  like  adequate  strength. 
The  present  system  is,  of  course,  defective.  If  the 
members  stay  to  dine  in  the  House  in  sufficient  numbers, 
there  is  not  room  nor  waiting  enough,  and  the  meal 
becomes  an  utter  scramble.  So  they  are  tempted  to 
go  to  their  homes  or  their  clubs  to  dine.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Radicals  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  some  ninety 
or  one  hundred,  have  no  home  outside  the  House,  so 
anyhow  they  stay  to  dine.  And  in  consequence  they 
may  easily  win  a  small  victory  by  dividing  during  the 
dinner  hour. 


LETTER   CVIII 

Thursday,  17  February,  1887. — Things  went  rather 
better  in  the  House  yesterday,  when  we  met  at  noon. 
Various  Scotch  speeches  were  made  by  men  whose 
names  are  seldom  heard  of  otherwise,  all  singing  the 
same  song  about  the  woes  and  wrongs  of  the  Scotch 
Crofters  in  the  Scotch  Law  Courts.  J.  Caldwell,  a 
Unionist  Scotchman,  pointed  out  the  exaggerations  and 
misrepresentations  of  the  preceding  speakers.  At  last 
Arthur  Balfour,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  rose  and 
made  an  animated  reply  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 
J.  B.  Balfour,  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland  under 
Gladstone,  made  a  very  good  and  sensible  speech, 
declaring  that  in  respect  to  the  Crofters  of  Skye  the 
late  Government,  had  they  been  in  power,  would  have 
done  just  the  same  as  the  present  Government  are  doing. 
Thus,  one  way  and  another,  the  character  of  the  debate 
became  somewhat  redeemed.  Still,  the  talk  was  con- 
tinued by  one  or  two  other  speakers,  and  R.  Wallace,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  defeated  Goschen  last  summer  (6  July, 
1886),  over-taxed  the  forbearance  of  the  House,  and 
sat  down  amidst  much  interruption.  Then,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  we  divided  with  our  usual  majority  of  more 
than  a  hundred  (117).  The  Scotch  Radicals,  with  the 
Irish  and  some  English  Radicals,  after  all  produced  but 
a  sorry  muster  (136),  and  did  not  count  for  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  the  House. 

Our  troubles  in  settling  the  Address  ought  to  have 
ended  here.  But  instead  of  agreeing  to  it,  the  Irish 
showed  signs  of  further  obstruction,  although  we  have 
concluded  our  third  week  since  the  Session  began  and 
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have  not  yet  got  the  Address  passed — an  unheard-of 
thing.  So  W.  H.  Smith  gave  notice  that  he  would  move 
for  leave  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  new  Procedure 
Rules,  leaving  the  Address  to  take  its  chance. 


LETTER   CIX 

Friday,  18  February,  1887. — Last  night  may  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Some  members  said  at  the  moment  that  it  would  be 
historical.  However  that  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Closure  was  quietly  and  firmly  applied  twice,  by  majorities 
of  210  and  215,  and  the  Speaker  thrice  interfered 
authoritatively  to  stop  individual  members  who  tried 
to  obstruct. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  when  the  Irish,  with  their 
Radical  allies,  had  the  boldness  to  declare  that  they 
would  go  on  talking,  so  that  we  should  not  pass  beyond 
the  Address  stage  and  so  never  reach  the  real  business 
of  the  Session,  they  reckoned  over-much  on  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  Conservative  Party.  During  Thursday, 
accordingly,  the  Government  arranged  with  the  Speaker 
that  at  last  steps  must  be  taken.  And  they  intimated  to 
all  their  supporters  that  we  must  be  punctually  in  our 
places  to  sustain,  if  needed,  the  authority  of  the  Chair. 
We  accordingly  mustered  in  sufficient  numbers. 

First,  that  arch-opponent  L.  L.  Dillwyn  proposed  an 
obstructive  movement  in  aid  of  his  Irish  allies,  which 
the  Speaker  refused  to  put  from  the  Chair,  giving  his 
reasons  very  adroitly.  This  was  the  point  where  the 
first  row  was  expected,  but  seeing  us  in  such  numbers, 
the  Opposition  let  it  go  quite  quietly.  Then  Dillwyn 
objected  to  real  business  {Procedure  Rules)  being  taken 
up  next  week  till  his  motion  about  the  Established  Church 
in  Wales  should  be  disposed  of.  We,  of  course,  refused 
to  accede,  whereon  a  short  but  heated  and  angry  dis- 
cussion arose.  However,  we  got  a  division,  and  won  by 
over  a  hundred  majority  (103).  Next  Parnell  came  with 
a  Home  Rule  motion,  pure  obstruction.  This  was 
debated,  and  we  got  to  a  division,  again  winning  by  even 
an  increased  majority  (105).  Thereon  Dillon  tried  to 
argue  specially  before  the  House  the  merits  of  the 
pending  trial  at  Dublin  in  which  he  is  the  accused,  but 
he  was  shut  up  by  the  Speaker.    There  was  the  beginning 
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of  a  row,  but  seeing  us  in  large  numbers  the  Opposition 
desisted.  After  this,  R.  Wallace  (Edinburgh  malcontent) 
went  on,  and  he  too  was  stopped  summarily. 

At  length,  towards  midnight,  the  real  tug  began. 
The  Address  to  the  Throne  simply  had  to  be  passed 
by  the  House.  The  Opposition  with  all  their  ingenuity 
tried  to  prevent  the  question  being  put  by  the  plain 
device  of  talking  against  time.  We  insisted  that  the 
question  should  be  put,  as,  once  it  was  put,  the  House 
by  a  great  majority  would  pass  the  Address.  Now, 
to  get  the  question  put  (under  the  rules  in  detail)  and 
the  Address  passed,  required  two  applications  of  Closure 
and  four  divisions.  By  each  division  our  majority  in- 
creased and  their  numbers  dwindled.1  Closure  is  applied 
thus.  In  the  middle  of  talk,  the  Speaker,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Leader  of  the  House,  says  that  the 
evident  feeling  of  the  House  is  for  closing  the  debate. 
A  member  rises  and  moves  that  the  question  be  now 
put.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  members  support  him, 
the  Speaker  then  puts  the  question  that  the  main 
question  be  now  put.  On  that  we  divide.  Often  we 
win  on  division.  Then  the  main  question  is  put : 
voila  tout!  Both  the  Speaker  and  the  Leader  (W.  H. 
Smith)  behaved  admirably  throughout  the  evening. 

Robert  Wallace 

(i  892- 1 895) 

Wallace  is  a  peculiar  and  remarkable  figure  in  the 
House,  and  no  one  knows  whether  he  is  a  source  of 
embarrassment  or  strength  to  the  Liberal  Party.  He 
is  in  the  main  a  sufficiently  good  supporter  of  the 
Ministry  in  the  division  lobbies,  and,  in  many  respects, 
a  sound  and  staunch  Scotch  Liberal  of  an  advanced 
type.  But  he  is  not  a  Radical  who  will  follow  Radicalism 
jurare  in  verba  magistri,  for  he  has  his  own  notions  of 
what  patriotism  may  demand,  even  from  those  who  may  be 
in  contact  with  principles  deemed  by  most  people  to  be 
unpatriotic.  He  would  never  be  a  man  of  peace  at  any 
price  ;  and  there  is  much  grit  and  stamina  in  his  character. 

1  The  final  four  divisions  took  place  over  an  amendment  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Cox 
(Clare)  about  distress  among  the  working  classes.  The  numbers  were  as  follows  : — 
For  closure,  210;  against  the  amendment,  199;  for  closure,  215;  for  passing 
the  Address,  213. 
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He  is  not  among  the  most  regular  attendants  in  the 
House,  nor  does  he  take  any  signal  part  in  the  details 
of  business.  It  is  as  an  orator  of  an  almost  unique  type 
that  he  is  noteworthy.  His  most  salient  characteristic 
is  wit  of  the  homeliest  and  raciest  kind,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  most  rasping  and  incisive  effectiveness.  His 
satire  is  quite  lambent.  When  he  first  began  to  address 
the  House  with  frequency  his  speaking  was  not  kept 
up  at  a  sufficiently  high  level,  and,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  qualities  pervading  it,  the  effect  became  un- 
pleasing,  and  he  seemed  likely  to  degenerate  to  a  level 
lower  than  that  which  he  is  quite  capable  of  sustaining. 
Lately,  however,  he  has  spoken  much  less  often,  and 
with  better  moral  effect,  his  argument  becoming  elevated, 
and  the  striking  method  of  conveying  it  giving  it  im- 
mense force  with  such  an  audience  as  the  House.  It 
is  conveyed  with  a  ringing  bass  voice,  and  with  fluency 
like  a  torrent. 

While  thus  inspired  he  made  a  speech  in  1893  during 
the  Committee  stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  with 
patriotic  and  Imperial  impulse,  protesting  against 
Nationalistic  demands.  This  was  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  to  have  been  most  powerful. 


LETTER  CX 

Saturday,  19  February,  1887. — Yesterday  I  went  to 
the  House  of  Commons  about  five  o'clock.  At  that 
time  a  row  was  expected.  It  was  supposed  that  after 
the  Closure  events  of  the  previous  evening  the  Irish 
would  come  down  to  the  House  full  of  anger  and  re- 
sentment, and  would  improvise  mischievous  obstruction 
of  some  sort  or  other  when  the  report  on  the  Address 
was  brought  up.  Our  four-lined  whip  indeed  intimated 
as  much.  The  Irish,  however,  proved  to  be  as  quiet 
as  lambs.  It  is  the  old  story,  as  always  told  of  them 
by  themselves.  If  you  show  a  wavering  or  receding 
front,  they  will  bark,  vapour,  and  make  a  fuss.  If  you 
deal  with  them  seriously,  then  they  become  mum,  and 
I  heard  men  say  that  the  Irish  had  been  collared  the 
previous  evening.  So  this  evening  no  further  resistance 
was  offered. 

Instead  of  them,  others  signalized  themselves. 
Labouchere  made  a  Bulgarian  speech,  pouring  as  much 
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ridicule  as  he  could  on  the  English  Government's  action 
as  to  the  suggested  abdication  of  Prince  Alexander  of 
Battenberg.  He  was  answered  carefully  and  judiciously 
by  Fergusson.  Bryce  (Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  under  Gladstone)  followed  with  a  speech  well 
delivered,  but  from  my  point  of  view  thoroughly  un- 
patriotic, declaring  that  our  interests  in  Bulgaria  are  but 
slender  and  shadowy.  W.  H.  Smith  replied  in  a  firm 
but  sensible  speech.  Then  Harcourt  followed  most 
disagreeably,  attacking  Lord  Salisbury  for  his  language 
at  the  Guildhall,  on  9  November,  1886,  as  to  our  relations 
with  Russia.  He  was  badly  received  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, but  of  course  cheered  by  his  Irish  allies.  Thereon 
Lord  John  Manners  (Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster) sprang  to  his  feet,  and  pitched  into  Harcourt 
splendidly,  proving  himself,  indeed,  to  be  "  the  old  man 
eloquent." 

After  the  dinner  hour  Dr.  Clark  enlarged  with  some 
truth  on  the  wrongs  of  Cetewayo  and  his  Zulus.  This 
elicited  a  charmingly  delivered  speech  by  Sir  Donald 
Currie.  Sir  Henry  Holland  (Colonial  Secretary)  followed 
sensibly,  though  somewhat  inconclusively.  Even  then, 
however,  the  Irish  began  again  with  the  old  story  about 
the  Barbavilla  prisoners,  and  we  began  to  fear  that 
Closure  would  again  have  to  be  applied.  But  after 
some  useless  talk  they  ceased  from  troubling,  and  the 
report  was  passed.  And  amidst  much  Conservative 
cheering  the  Address,  after  more  than  three  weeks' 
trouble,  was  settled. 


LETTER  CXI 

Monday,  21  February,  1887. — At  two  o'clock  to-day, 
in  the  Foreign  Office  there  was  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  to  which  no  Unionist  Liberals 
were  invited.  I  did  not  observe  any  great  number  of 
Peers  of  distinction,  but  the  members  of  the  Commons 
mustered  in  force,  and  the  Cabinet  were  all  there.  Lord 
Salisbury  addressed  us  well,  though  briefly,  and  some 
of  his  sentences  were  incisive.  His  allusions  to  Goschen 
and  W.  H.  Smith  (as  Leader)  were  cordially  received. 
His  topics  were  really  the  Procedure  Rules  and  Ireland. 
Then  he  invited  remarks. 

First  Saunderson  made  some  judicious  observations, 
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which  were  well  received,  urging  greater  vigour  in 
Ireland,  and  justly  commenting  on  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  a  Home  Ruler  (Sir  Thomas  Esmonde)  to  the 
High  Shrievalty  of  Waterford,  which  will  have  to  be 
annulled.  Campbell,  of  Renfrewshire,  spoke  out  for 
liberalizing  the  Scotch  Local  Government  Bill. 

So  far  well.  But  then  the  meeting  began  to  be 
spoiled  by  two  elderly  gentlemen,  Sir  Ronald  Knightley 
and  Sir  Richard  Paget.  They  went  on  in  rather  a 
garrulous  way  about  procedure  and  agriculture,  and  a 
meeting  like  this  did  not  want  to  hear  them.  So  they 
were  a  good  deal  interrupted.  Then  E.  P.  De  Lisle,  an 
English  Roman  Catholic,  to  the  delight  of  the  younger 
Conservatives,  was  down  on  the  two  Irish  Archbishops, 
Walsh  and  Croke,  for  their  recent  almost  treasonable 
letters.  One  or  two  others  spoke,  among  them  J.  M. 
Maclean,  who  was  at  Bombay.  Then  W.  H.  Smith,  who 
was  heard  with  great  respect  and  attention,  explained 
the  answer  of  the  Government  to  the  objections  taken 
to  the  new  procedure  proposals. 

Lastly  Lord  Salisbury  briefly  replied,  and  so  the 
proceedings  ended.  Some  energy  of  thought  and  diction 
was  evinced.  The  Party  seemed  in  good  heart,  and 
prepared  to  support  the  Government,  but  there  is  evi- 
dently a  feeling  that  the  Executive  is  not  vigorous 
enough  in  Ireland.  Some  also  are  in  favour  of  render- 
ing the  new  county  government  more  Radical  than  I 
should  approve. 

James  Mackenzie  Maclean 

(1886- 1 892) 

Maclean  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  man  who  would 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  if  there  were  to  be  any  re- 
organization of  the  Conservative  Government  or  recon- 
stitution  of  the  Party.  He  makes  his  mark,  not  so  much 
by  what  he  does  as  by  what  he  obviously  is.  No  man 
gives  a  greater  impression  of  possessing  reserve  power. 
He  is  probably  one  of  those  Britons  who  would  come 
out  more  and  more  conspicuously  as  occasion  or  emer- 
gency might  require,  but  has  not  risen  to  eminence, 
merely  because  he  has  not  had  the  chance.  He  entered 
Parliament  without  any  antecedent  advantage  in  par- 
ticular,   except    that    of    being    a    journalist    who   has 
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successfully  edited  a  newspaper  in  Bombay  (The  Bombay 
Gazette)  and  owns  one  in  Wales  {The  Western  Mail). 

He  is  a  man  of  Imperialistic  mind,  takes  a  very  British 
view  of  everything  in  Foreign,  Eastern,  or  Colonial 
affairs,  and  is  much  opposed  to  the  Indian  Congress  and 
the  advanced  views  of  Young  India,  as  advocated  by  men 
like  Bradlaugh.  He  has  fearless,  independent  opinions, 
and  would  not  hesitate  to  vote  against  the  Government 
or  his  Party  if  he  saw  sufficient  cause.  He  has  a  tall, 
imposing  figure,  a  handsome  head  and  face,  and  a  fine 
voice.  He  is  a  good,  and  occasionally  an  eloquent 
speaker. 

LETTER  CX1I 

Tuesday,  22  February,  1887.— After  the  Foreign  Office 
meeting  I  went  to  the  House  to  hear  the  new  Closure 
Rules  proposed.  This  was  done  by  W.  H.  Smith  in  a 
short  but  appropriate  and  conciliatory  speech.  Glad- 
stone, fresh  from  the  country,  then  rose,  and  begged  that 
the  Rules  might  be  considered  without  party  spirit. 
Having  made  this  profession,  he  practised  the  very 
reverse  in  a  long  speech,  which  was  full  of  controversial 
sentiment  from  beginning  to  end,  and  was  badly  re- 
ceived by  our  side.  Harcourt  made  a  similar  speech 
with  much  uncalled-for  sarcasm,  the  object  being  to 
taunt  the  Conservatives  with  maintaining  the  Closure 
principle  which  they  once  opposed.  Of  course,  circum- 
stances have  altered  since  the  great  accession  of  Irish 
strength  after  the  election  of  1885,  and,  after  all,  the  pro- 
posed rule  is  just  the  same  as  that  passed  by  Gladstone's 
Government1  in  November  1882,  with  some  additional 
machinery  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Parnell,  after  some 
malicious  sparring,  made  a  speech  to  which  very  few 
people  listened.  So  he  was  left  to  orate  to  empty 
benches.  S.  Whitbread  made  a  speech,  too.  He  is  full 
of  funereal  pomposity,  and  his  speech  was  not  thought 
anything  of,  though  as  a  performance  in  that  peculiar 
line  it  was  capitally  delivered.  Doubtless  he  meant  it  to 
be  very  fine,  and  thought  it  was  so. 

After  the  dinner  hour,  Goschen  rose  to  make  his  first 

1  This  was  the  rule  which  required  200  members  to  support  a  motion  for 
Closure,  or  more  than  100  if  less  than  40  opposed  it,  to  make  the  motion  valid. 
It  was  this  procedure  that  so  much  troubled  the  House  in  1887  in  overcoming 
Irish  obstruction, 
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Ministerial  speech,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
he  did  in  an  animated  way.  He  will  prove  a  capital 
debater.  Cecil  Raikes  also  spoke,  and  replied  well  to 
Harcourt's  sarcasms,  tie,  too,  is  a  good  debater.  We 
were  tired  of  Harcourt,  who  managed  to  speak  several 
times. 

Samuel  Whitbread 
(1886-1892) 

For  years  past  Whitbread  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  man  in  the  Gladstonian  Party  who  would  be  pro- 
moted to  the  Speakership,  if  that  high  office  should  fall 
vacant  at  any  time  when  it  was  powerful  enough  to 
secure  it  for  him.  His  election  would,  however,  always 
be  likely  to  be  disputed  by  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Unionist  Liberals,  because  in  their  eyes  he  is  above  all 
things  a  party  man.  To  him  the  claims  of  his  side 
would  stand  high,  not  in  any  invidious  sense,  but  in 
what  may  be  called  their  best  interests. 

The  House,  of  course,  recognizes  that  the  Speaker, 
whoever  he  be,  must,  to  some  extent,  be  a  party  man ; 
but  it  is  held  that  he  should  be  moderate  in  politics, 
and  have  as  little  to  do  with  party  as  may  be  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  That  is  quite  the  case  with 
the  present  Speaker,  Peel ;  but  the  majority  of  this 
Parliament  feels  that  it  would  hardly  be  applicable  to 
Whitbread. 

Otherwise,  he  has  many  qualifications  for  the 
Speakership.  He  has  a  tall  and  somewhat  imposing 
figure,  a  dignified  and  stately  manner,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  good  humour.  His  voice  is  good,  though 
rather  solemn,  and  he  speaks  with  well-set  sentences 
and  appropriate  diction.  He  has  a  large  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  the  House,  and  bears  a  name  historic  in 
Parliamentary  politics  as  the  direct  descendant  of  that 
Samuel  Whitbread  (1758-1815)  who  was  so  well  known 
in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  especially  as  the  opponent  of  Pitt  and  the 
champion  of  Queen  Caroline.  His  great  drawback  for 
the  office  to  which  he  is  understood  to  aspire  is  that  he 
had  an  accident  out  shooting,  which  is  understood  to 
have  affected  his  sight,  and  a  Speaker  must  be  quick- 
sighted  in  the  Chair, 
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LETTER  CXIII 

Ash  Wednesday,  23  February,  1887. — The  debate  on 
Closure  was  resumed  yesterday  by  Lyon  Playfair,  who,  as 
ex-Chairman  of  Committees,  had  a  right  to  be  heard.  He 
speaks  badly  for  a  man  of  his  rank  in  politics,  but  he 
makes  sensible  speeches  well  worth  hearing.  Then 
came  Hartington  with  a  judicious  and  careful  speech, 
explaining  that  the  Government  proposals  are,  all  told, 
the  safest  that  can,  under  all  the  circumstances,  be  made. 
He  really  was  most  loyal  to  the  Government,  and  his 
speech  will  not  only  have  effect  on  Liberal  opinion,  but 
will  actually  keep  doubting  Conservatives  in  a  straight 
line.  After  that  the  debate  dwindled  for  the  dinner  hour. 
It  was  uninteresting  except  for  a  speech  from  Sir  John 
Mowbray.  The  Irish  kept  quite  quiet,  contenting  them- 
selves with  just  a  little  mischief  by  moving  a  count  when 
we  were  all  getting  some  dinner,  but  we  rushed  from  the 
tables  and  made  up  the  requisite  number. 

After  dinner  nothing  particular  occurred  till  Courtney 
rose.  He,  as  Chairman  of  Committees,  has  also  a  right 
to  be  heard.  He  urged  his  favourite  doctrine  of  Pro- 
portional Numbers,  and  made  an  interesting,  well- 
delivered  speech.  Then  Bryce  spoke  shortly ;  so  did 
Hicks  Beach.  After  them  came  B.  C.  Molloy,  an  Irishman 
practising  at  the  English  bar,  who  spoke  impertinently, 
defying  us  to  make  any  rule  which  would  effectually 
prevent  obstruction.  Such  remarks  only  put  up  the 
backs  of  the  English  members.  The  debate  was  then 
adjourned  (at  12.30)  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be 
concluded  to-day. 

John  Mowbray 

(1886- 1 892) 

When  the  new  Parliament  met,  in  1886,  Sir  John 
Mowbray  was  the  very  first  person  that  I  ever  heard 
addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  as  he  had  been 
chosen  by  the  Conservatives  to  propose  the  re-election 
of  Arthur  Peel  as  Speaker.  He  performed  his  grateful 
task  well  and  competently.  Without  being  at  all  an 
orator,  he  is  accustomed  to  say  what  there  is  to  be  said 
in   a  weighty  and   effective   manner,  just  as   might  be 
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expected  of  a  man  of  such  long  experience.  He  has, 
indeed,  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  Nestor  of  the  House, 
having  been  a  member  through  many  eventful  years, 
and  during  several  Parliaments.  There  are  older 
members,  but,  among  the  elders,  there  is  none  who 
comes  so  much  to  the  front. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  Session  there  is  always  a 
Committee  of  Selection  to  appoint  the  members  who  are 
to  serve  on  the  Private  Bills  and  Select  Committees.  Of 
these  Mowbray  is  invariably  the  Chairman,  an  office  for 
which  he  is  eminently  qualified.  He  speaks  with  autho- 
rity in  the  House  when  any  question  is  agitated  regarding 
procedure,  or  the  holding  of  an  autumn  session,  and  the 
like  ;  and  his  opinion  is  usually  awaited  on  any  point 
affecting  the  customs  and  traditions  of  Parliament.  This 
was  specially  the  case  when  it  was  proposed  by  a  sus- 
pensory order  to  carry  on  unfinished  Bills  from  one 
session  to  another. 


LETTER   CXIV 

Ash  Wednesday  evening,  23  February,  1887. — To-day's 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  represents  an  almost 
wasted  afternoon.  The  preliminary  debate  on  the  Closure 
ought  to  have  ended  last  night.  But  the  Irish  persisted 
in  prolonging  it  over  to-day,  probably  because  they 
wanted  to  have  Thursday  for  beginning  their  string  of 
amendments.  So  we  agreed,  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  the  debate  is  closed  to-day.  Several  men  spoke, 
seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  killing  time.  They  had 
nothing  to  say,  and  no  object  in  saying  anything,  and 
nobody  wanted  to  hear  them.  We  had  only  one  note- 
worthy speech,  and  that  was  from  H.  Fowler,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, on  the  front  Opposition  bench.  He  made  a 
friendly  and  sensible  speech,  which  was  well  received  by 
the  Conservatives.  From  our  front  bench  C.  T.  Ritchie 
(President  of  theLocal  Government  Board)  made  a  speech 
of  only  moderate  merit.  Labouchere  spoke  for  a  short 
time,  not  seriously,  but  with  a  covert  aim  of  helping  the 
Irish.  A.  Illingworth  also  spoke,  and  pretended  to 
offer  us  friendly  advice ;  but  in  every  sentence  there 
lurked  hostility,  and  under  his  specious  phrases  was 
veiled  a  desire  to  embarrass  us  and  to  help  our  adver- 
saries.    The  Irish  kept  ominously  quiet.     At  one  time 
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in  the  afternoon  Gladstone,  Harcourt,  and  Morley  came 
on  to  their  front  bench,  stayed  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
flitted  away  again.  They  seemed  to  be  hatching  some- 
thing. The  attendance  at  the  House  was  thin,  and  the 
proceedings  languid  in  the  extreme. 


LETTER   CXV 

Friday,  25  February,  1887. — Yesterday  we  went  on 
with  the  amendments  to  the  proposed  Closure  Rules.  Two 
important  ones  were  disposed  of  by  large  majorities  (122 
and  109).  Both  were  under  the  direction  of  rarnell,  and 
by  making  large  exceptions  to  the  rule,  were  designed  to 
render  it  impotent.  One  of  them  actually  proposed  to 
except  measures  relating  to  the  Criminal  Law  in  Ireland. 
But  that  is  the  very  measure  for  which  Closure  is  im- 
mediately required,  as  without  it  the  proposal  would  be 
subjected  to  indefinitely  protracted  discussion,  and  would 
never  be  passed  in  time.  The  sooner,  however,  the 
Government  bring  forward  some  proposal  to  strengthen 
the  Irish  Executive,  the  better,  for  their  supporters  are 
waxing  impatient.  A  further  amendment,  proposing  to 
except  Supply  from  Closure,  was  discussed  and  nearly 
settled  last  night,  but  we  had  to  adjourn  in  order  that 
Government  might  consider  the  answer  they  would  give 
on  some  points  of  detail.  There  are  many  amendments 
on  minor  matters,  and  the  plan  of  the  Parnellites  will 
be  to  wear  us  out  with  these.  No  doubt  the  endurance 
of  the  Conservatives  will  be  tested.  I  hope  it  will  prove 
adequate  ;  but  the  outlook  is  far  from  pleasant. 

The  miscellaneous  British  Radicals  mostly  supported 
the  Parnellites,  and  the  whole  lot  altogether  mustered 
about  150,  which  I  have  repeatedly  reckoned  as  their 
normal  strength  in  combination.  The  Conservatives 
muster  pretty  well,  but  not  so  well  as  they  ought,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  affairs.  The  Liberal  Unionists 
supported  us  fairly  well.  The  Gladstonian  Leaders 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

No  speeches  of  any  mark  whatever  were  made  last 
night,  except  perhaps  a  strong,  even  violent,  one  by  Sir 
E.  Reed,  of  Cardiff.  Parnell  spoke  much,  but  not  well. 
He  seems  to  be  failing,  and  continues  to  look  ill  and 
shrunken.  At  the  end  he  fired  up,  however,  dramatic- 
ally, and  taunted  the  Tories  with  outstretched  arm  and 
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quivering  forefinger,  to  which  they  replied  with  scornful 
laughter.  W.  H.  Smith  continues  to  lead  very  well  in- 
deed, in  the  estimation  of  his  followers,  and  the  mass 
of  the  party  is  in  good  heart,  notwithstanding  all  the 
rocks  ahead. 


LETTER  CXVI 

Saturday,  26  February,  1887. — Last  evening  may  be 
described  as  wasted,  and  if  it  is  to  be  succeeded  by 
several  more  of  the  same  kind  it  will  indeed  merit  that 
description.  But  if  we  have  no  more,  or  even  only  a 
few,  then  the  experience  will  not  be  unfruitful,  for  it 
will  have  afforded  the  Irish  an  opportunity  of  proposing 
almost  every  amendment  they  can  think  of  for  taking 
the  life  out  of  the  new  Rules  of  Procedure,  and  it  will 
have  shown  that  the  House  is  determined  to  defeat  all 
such  attempts  by  large  majorities. 

B.  C.  Molloy  began  the  game  by  an  elaborate  series  of 
quotations  from  Hansard,  showing  that  when  Gladstone 
introduced  the  Procedure  Rules  in  1881-2,  the  Conser- 
vatives themselves  proposed  amendments  similar  to 
those  which  they  now  reject.  This  is  so  futile  that  the 
Conservative  Leaders  hardly  condescended  to  answer  it. 
Procedure  is  a  matter  more  of  circumstances  than  of 
principle,  and  we  must  all  admit  that  the  circumstances 
of  parliamentary  conduct  and  practice  have  changed  for 
the  worse  through  the  conduct  of  the  Irish.  Molloy 
is,  however,  one  of  the  few  comparatively  reasonable 
speakers  to  be  found  on  the  Irish  benches.  Then 
Goschen  made  an  interesting  speech  on  the  application 
of  the  rules  to  the  voting  of  "lump  sums"  and  of  "items" 
in  the  Votes  on  Supply.  He  was  followed  by  H.  Fowler 
(Secretary  to  the  Treasury  under  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment) with  a  friendly  and  helpful  speech. 

We  had  a  troublesome  and  characteristic  oration  from 
Sexton,  and  then  came  the  dinner  hour.  During  dinner 
we  were  twice  interrupted  by  attempts  to  count  the 
House,  and  we  had  to  rush  from  the  tables  at  a  moment's 
notice.  After  dinner  there  were  scenes  which  would 
have  been  amusing  indeed  but  for  the  recollection  that 
public  time  was  being  wasted.  Two  oratorical  Irish- 
men got  regularly  baited  by  the  Conservatives  below 
the  gangway.     One  was  Swift  McNeill,  apparently  a  new 
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member,1  who  thought  to  captivate  the  House  by  elo- 
quence. The  Conservatives,  seeing  the  style  of  man, 
greeted  each  fervid  sentence  with  ironical  cheers.  This 
warmed  him  up,  and  he  burst  into  a  torrent  of  impas- 
sioned stuff,  which  was  received  with  roars  of  laughter. 
Still  he  fumed  and  foamed,  and  our  side  laughed  more 
and  more  heartily,  till  he  subsided  in  a  white  heat.  The 
same  thing  happened  to  Colonel  Nolan,  a  very  argu- 
mentative Irishman,  who  tries  to  convince  us.  So  our 
men  baited  him,  too.  But  he  was  an  experienced  per- 
former, and  kept  his  head,  and  began  to  taunt  us, 
departing,  of  course,  wider  and  wider  from  the  motion 
before  the  House.  Then  the  Speaker  called  him  to  order 
for  irrelevancy,  whereon  he  plaintively  pleaded  that  the 
ironical  cheers  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  had  tempted 
him  to  go  astray.     On  this  there  was  much  laughter. 

The  only  English  or  Welsh  member  who  helped  the 
Irish  was  Sir  E.  Reed  (of  Cardiff),  erst  of  naval  fame  in 
connexion  with  ship-building.  He  spoke  with  much 
vehemence,  and  declared  that  the  liberties  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  being  signed  away.  Parnell  spoke 
considerably  during  the  evening.  W.  H.  Smith  was 
most  polite  and  conciliatory  towards  his  opponents. 


LETTER  CXVI  I 

Tuesday,  i  March,  1887. — Last  evening  was  uneventful, 
and  though  time  was  not  actually  wasted,  it  was  poorly 
spent.  Before  the  business  began,  we  suddenly  heard 
uproarious  cheering  burst  forth  from  the  Irish  benches. 
The  cause  was  the  entry  of  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  the 
recently  dismissed  High  Sheriff  of  Waterford,  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House.2  Then  Supply  was  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  the  Supplementary  Estimates.  In 
ordinary  times  this  business  is  simple  enough  and  could 
be  disposed  of  in  one  or  two  sittings,  but  now  each  item 
is  made  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  string  of  Irish  speeches. 
A.  O'Connor,  who  was  once  employed  in  the  public 
service  and  is  well  up  in  the  details  of  these  matters, 
was  put  up  to  trouble  us  with  five  or  six  speeches. 

1  Elected  for  the  first  time,  on  2  February,  1887,  for  Donegal. 

2  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  was  superseded  as  High  Sheriff  for  Waterford  on 
21  February,  1887,  for  attending  meetings  near  Coolgreaney  in  support  of  the 
Flan  of  Campaign,  following  on  "  his  previous  conduct." 
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The  ball  was,  however,  opened  by  Bradlaugh  oppos- 
ing a  petty  item  for  some  extra  repairs  to  Marlborough 
House,  and  by  Labouchere  objecting  to  expenditure  for 
the  accommodation  of  our  Consuls  and  Diplomatists 
abroad.  We  had  quite  a  debate  about  the  building  of  a 
house  for  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (since  Earl  of  Cromer)  at 
Cairo,  in  which  there  was  some  importance,  as  it  related 
to  the  permanency  of  our  occupation  in  Egypt.  A  small 
vote  for  Civil  Services  enabled  the  Irish  to  keep  us  for 
two  hours  talking  about  the  sorrows  of  a  number  of 
copyists  who  cannot  get  employment.  A  small  vote 
again  for  the  Local  Government  Board  enabled  them  to 
waste  more  than  an  hour  with  talk  about  the  prevention 
of  cholera.  A  still  smaller  vote  for  the  Irish  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  produced  a  storm  of  words  about  the  accounts 
of  an  official  assignee.  The  return  of  Healy  to  the  House 
from  the  Plan  of  Campaign  trial  in  Dublin  adds  to  the 
stream  of  sarcastic  talk. 

So  we  went  on  till  midnight,  and  then  Parnell  pro- 
posed that  we  should  stop.  Our  Leader,  W.  H.  Smith, 
protested,  and  said  we  ought  to  go  on.  After  a  consider- 
able wrangle  we  divided  on  the  subject,  winning  by  a 
large  majority  (119),  as  a  protest  only.  Of  course,  a 
number  of  talkers  can  always  compel  us  to  stop  by 
raising  a  long  debate  as  to  whether  we  shall  go  on  or 
not.  This  is  efficacious  enough  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  especially  so  last  night,  as  there  was  some 
legislative  business  about  the  Irish  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  Bill  which  had  to  be  done. 


LETTER  CXVIII 

Wednesday \  2  March,  1887. — Last  night  the  debate  on 
the  new  Rules  of  Procedure  was  resumed.  There  was 
the  old  tale  of  amendments  and  discussions  long  drawn 
out  by  the  Irish,  just  like  spiders  spinning  webs,  but 
each  amendment  was,  in  its  turn,  after  the  waste  of  two 
or  three  hours  in  fruitless  discussion,  rejected  (majorities, 
126,  55  and  186). 

After  dinner,  Parnell,  in  studiously  menacing  terms, 
told  us  that  we  wanted  the  Procedure  Rules  to  strengthen 
our  hands  in  passing  special  measures  for  Ireland,  which 
is  indeed  true  enough.  That  being  so,  he  said  that  the 
only  chance  for  the  Irish  members  was  to  resist  us  now 
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to  the  bitterest  end,  by  every  obstruction  that  ingenuity 
can  devise.  Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  his 
declaration  to  the  above  effect,  as  he  held  out  his  arm 
and  pointed  his  finger  at  us.  We  accepted  the  challenge 
with  ironical  cheers  and  laughter,  and  the  Conservatives 
resolved  to  deal  faithfully  with  the  Irish  and  their  allies, 
if  they  attempted  to  prolong  the  discussion  that  night. 
So  one  or  two  comparatively  obscure  Irish  orators  were 
speedily  silenced  by  cries  of  "  Divide,  divide,"  from  below 
the  Conservative  gangway.  Then  one  or  two  English 
Radicals  tried  it  on,  and  were  served  in  the  same  way. 
First  came  C.  Conybeare  (Cornwall).  Being  a  strong- 
man, he  struggled  to  make  himself  heard  against  the  Con- 
servative cries  and  laughter,  repeatedly  wiping  his  brow. 
Then,  to  restore  his  hoarse  voice,  he  got  an  Irish  friend 
to  get  him  a  glass  of  water,  which  he  drank  amidst 
jeers.  At  last  he  begged  them  to  allow  him  just  two 
minutes  in  silence  to  speak.  This  they  did  ;  but  as  he 
exceeded  the  two  minutes,  they  finally  shut  him  up. 
Conybeare  is  a  young  man,  and  most  people  seemed  to 
thing  that  his  presumption  was  rightly  rewarded. 

Then  A.  Illingworth  tried  it  on.  He  is  an  elderly 
Radical  of  some  repute,  with  a  bitter  Nonconformist 
temper.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  would  not  ordinarily 
be  treated  in  this  way.  But  a  man  of  his  experience 
ought  to  have  seen  that  the  House  was  in  no  mood  to 
listen.  However,  he  would  try,  and  met  the  same  sort 
of  reception.  He  was  not  violently  cried  down,  on 
account  of  his  standing,  but  the  sounds  "  Divide,  divide," 
were  gently  but  scientifically  uttered,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  sentence,  hardly  any  word,  being  properly  heard. 
After  vainly  struggling  against  adverse  fate  for  some  ten 
minutes,  he  succumbed.  I  saw  him  afterwards  in  the 
lobby  looking  profoundly  and  wrathfully  moved.  Then 
we  went  to  division,  winning  by  our  normal  majority 
of  126. 

Thereupon  W.  H.  Smith  produced  his  modification 
of  the  new  rule,  which  slightly  alters  the  terms  whereby 
the  sanction  of  the  Speaker  is  to  be  obtained  in  every 
case  of  Closure,  but  still  maintaining  that  sanction.  Parnell 
followed  in  a  speech  which  he  doubtless  meant  to  be 
threatening,  but  it  was  simply  insolent.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  his  acting,  utterance,  and  gesture.  These  are  all 
that  remain  to  him.  I  am  sure  that,  owing  to  sickness, 
his  old  talent  and  skill  are  failing  him,  while  his  will  and 
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tern  r  survive.  He  was  answered  in  capital  style  by 
Cha  lin.  But  the  wrangle  was  kept  up  by  Healy  and 
others  till,  at  1.30  a.m.,  we  had  to  proceed  to  current 
legislative  business.1 


LETTER  CXIX 

Thursday,  3  March,  1887. — When  the  House  met 
yesterday  at  noon,  the  Irish  under  Healy's  guidance 
continued  the  obstructive  wrangle  which  had  begun  the 
previous  night.  However,  after  a  while  we  succeeded  in 
getting  to  W.  H.  Smith's  Amendment  to  the  Rules  of 
Procedure.  Though  this  is  in  favour  of  minorities,  still 
the  Irish  obstruct,  merely  for  the  sake  of  obstructing. 
At  2  p.m.  I  had  to  attend  to  the  Public  Accounts  Com- 
mittee. We  went  on  with  this  till  a  little  past  four, 
when  the  division  bell  sounded  in  every  part  of  the 
House,  and  we  all  had  to  rush  off.  It  appeared  that 
R.  Leake  (Lancashire,  Liberal)  had  moved  an  amendment 
on  W.  H.  Smith's  Amendment  and  that  it  had  to  be 
rejected  on  a  division.  This  we  accordingly  did  with 
our  normally  large  majority  (172). 

Then  S.  Whitbread  brought  in  his  original  proposal,  to 
which  W.  H.  Smith's  Amendment  had  referred,  to 
exclude  the  Speaker  from  all  concern  in  the  Closure. 
His  speech  on  this  occasion  was  excellently  delivered 
and  ably  put  together,  but  one  felt  throughout  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  the  oration  of  an  advocate,  teem- 
ing with  exaggeration  and  often  presenting  unconscious 
and  unintentional  misrepresentation.  It  wrought  not 
the  slightest  conviction  on  our  minds.  Gladstone  was 
there  with  his  eyes  and  ears  wide  open,  and  passing  by 
him  in  the  lobby  afterwards,  I  heard  him  say  that  the 
speech  was  capital.  As  six  o'clock  was  now  approaching, 
W.  H.  Smith  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  as 
there  was  no  time  then  for  him  to  reply  properly. 


LETTER  CXX 

Friday,  4  March,  1887. — Last  evening,  when  I  entered 
the  House,  I  met  W.  S.  Caine,  the  Radical  Unionist  Whip, 

1  The  proceedings  of  I   March,  1887,  as  chronicled  in  Letter  cxviii,  are  not 
given  in  the  same  order  as  in  Hansard  and  The  Times. 
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who  told  me  much  about  the  growing  discouragement 
among  the  Unionist  Liberals  at  the  helpless  condition  of 
the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
presence  of  obstruction.  He  said,  too,  that  there  were 
plans  going  on  for  re-uniting  the  old  Liberal  party  under 
Gladstone,  and  that  if  the  Conservatives  did  not  show 
more  mettle  and  firmness  they  would  find  themselves 
unable  to  resist  Home  Rule.  He  strongly  thought  that 
the  Government  should  try  to  induce  the  Speaker  to 
apply  the  Closure  to  the  Debate  on  the  Procedure  Rules, 
and  then  introduce  their  Irish  Crimes  Bill  sharp,  and  try 
to  pass  it  before  Easter.  He  thought  that  the  Irish  Bill 
should  contain  five  points  :  ist,  the  power  of  arresting  all 
persons  concerned  in  the  National  League  and  such-like 
associations  ;  2nd,  the  bringing  of  persons  thus  arrested 
before  tribunals  (not  juries)  who  would  do  their  duty  ; 
3rd,  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  prohibition  of  bo}7- 
cotting  ;  4th,  the  stopping  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  ;  5th, 
the  proclaiming  of  martial  law  in  certain  districts.  All 
this,  being  much  the  same  as  what  I  had  heard  from 
many  Conservatives  as  well,  I  thought  Caine's  opinion 
so  serious  that  I  sought  at  once  an  interview  with  W.  H. 
Smith  in  his  official  room  next  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  reported  to  him  all  that  Caine  had  said. 

In  the  House,  when  the  Supplementary  Vote  for  the 
Irish  Constabulary  was  moved,  Dillon,  returned  fresh 
from  the  Dublin  trials  (for  the  Plan  of  Campaign),  made 
a  declamatory  speech,  with  nothing  new  in  it.  He  was 
followed  by  Hicks  Beach  in  a  resolute  and  animated 
speech  (about  the  best  I  have  heard  him  make),  which 
produced  a  good  effect,  as  it  announced  the  intention 
of  Government  to  bring  in,  by  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  a  Bill  for  increased  powers  in  Ireland  {Crimes  Bill). 
Then  came  several  Irish  speakers,  who  filled  up  the 
time  of  the  dinner  hour.  After  dinner  Hicks  Beach  made 
another  speech,  in  the  course  of  which,  after  alluding 
to  men  who  had  unlawfully  met  being  dispersed  by 
the  batons  of  the  police,1  he  went  on  to  say  that  if 
men  persisted  in  this,  they  might  get  "  something  worse 
than  raps  from  batons."    This  was  a  general  statement,  on 

1  This  refers  to  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  Cork  on  i  December,  1886,  occasioned 
by  a  demonstration  in  honour  of  Mr.  Timothy  Hurley,  who  had  been  committed 
for  trial  for  having  in  his  possession  two  parcels  of  dynamite.  Two  members  of 
Parliament,  John  O'Connor  and  Dr.  Tanner,  took  part  in  the  disturbance,  and 
the  latter  was  struck  down  by  the  police  while  attempting  to  rescue  his  colleague. 
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which,  quite  truly,  more  than  one  interpretation  might 
be  put.  Thereon  the  Irish  Leaders,  Parnell,  Healy, 
Dillon,  and  T.  P.  O'Connor,  thought  they  saw  a  chance  of 
accusing  Hicks  Beach  of  ferocity.  So  they  worked 
themselves  into  a  state  of  simulated  frenzy,  like  lions 
lashing  their  tails,  and  went  on  for  about  two  hours, 
making  speeches  full  of  frothy  indignation.  Then  a 
discussion  arose  as  to  the  law  about  stopping  unlawful 
meetings,  during  the  course  of  which  Sir  Richard 
Webster,  the  Attorney-General,  made  an  impromptu 
speech  excellently.  I  have  never  heard  him  address 
the  House  really  well  before.  Parnell  was  in  better 
form  than  usual,  full  of  astuteness,  and  yet  violent,  just 
as  it  suited  his  purpose  at  the  moment.  Three  British 
Radicals  helping  their  Irish  allies  were  dealt  with  by 
the  Conservatives  below  the  gangway  by  cries  of 
"  Divide,  divide,"  which  prevented  their  being  heard. 
The  victims  were  A.  Illingworth,  J.  Stuart  (Cambridge 
Professor),  and  W.  S.  B.  McLaren.  The  rage  of  the  latter 
was  amusing  to  behold. 


*& 


William  Sproston  Caine 
(1 886-1 892) 

Though  Caine  has  virtually,  through  his  own  act, 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  Unionist  or  any  other  Party,  or 
to  be  a  member  of  the  House,  still  I  make  this  sketch  of 
him  as  a  Liberal  Unionist,  in  which  capacity  alone  I 
have  known  him,  as  having  much  distinguished  himself 
during  the  last  four  years. 

I  first  observed  him  on  the  disruption  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain  and  other  Radicals  from  the  Gladstonian 
party,  when  he  became  Whip  to  the  Radical  Unionists, 
or,  as  they  soon  became  known,  the  Chamberlainites. 
He  was  teller,  with  H.  R.  Brand,  for  the  Unionist  side  in 
the  memorable  division  of  June,  1886,  when  Gladstone  was 
defeated  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
The  victors  on  that  occasion  were  mainly  the  Conserva- 
tives. But  a  considerable  section  consisted  of  Unionist 
Liberals,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  their  Whips 
should  "tell"— Brand  for  the  Hartingtonians  and  Caine 
for  the  Chamberlainites. 

In  1887  I  made  his  personal  acquaintance,  and  after 
that  saw  much  of  him.     He  is  no  doubt  a  sincere  and 
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earnest  man,  very  anxious  for  social  reform,  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  national  evils  resulting  from  drink,  and 
consequently  fanatical  in  the  Temperance  cause.  He  is 
a  sturdy  Radical,  and,  like  many  such  men,  cares  much 
for  what  is  solid  and  good  about  the  British  Empire,  but 
he  would  sacrifice  the  whole  Unionist  cause  sooner  than 
yield  any  of  his  opinions  in  reference  to  Temperance  or 
Teetotalism.  And  so  it  was  merely  because  the  Con- 
servatives in  1890  proposed  to  sanction  (by  Goschen's 
Budget),  in  the  most  limited  manner,  the  principle  of 
compensation  to  Licensed  Victuallers  whose  licences 
were  taken  away  for  public  purposes,  that  he  left  the 
Unionists  and  went  back  to  the  Gladstonians.  He 
seems  to  be  too  self-asserting  and  too  self-willed  to 
act  conveniently  with  others. 


LETTER  CXXI 

Saturday,  5  March,  1887. — When  I  got  to  the  House 
at  five  o'clock  yesterday  evening,  I  found  W.  H.  Smith 
rising  to  vindicate  that  portion  of  the  new  Closure  Rules 
which  preserves  some  check  in  the  Speaker's  hands 
when  Closure  shall  be  proposed.1  This  he  did  quietly. 
He  was  followed  by  Gladstone  objecting  to  such  respon- 
sible power  being  vested  in  the  Speaker  on  the  motion 
of  any  member.  His  speech  was  tinged  with  Party 
sentiment  in  many  passages,  though  ostensibly  he  dis- 
claimed anything  of  the  kind.  He  was  promptly 
answered  by  Lord  John  Manners,  who,  they  say,  feels 
the  weight  of  years  in  respect  to  executive  administra- 
tion as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  but  still 
fully  retains  his  old  fire  as  a  brilliant  and  high-toned 
debater.  About  this  time  I  heard  that  Hicks  Beach, 
who  was  known  to  have  been  much  indisposed  during 
his  speech-making  of  the  previous  evening,  was  laid  up, 
and  was  not  likely  to  improve,  so  I  fear  we  shall  not 
see  him  again  in  the  House,  to  our  great  regret. 

After  dinner,  as  the  House  filled,  Harcourt  made  a 
first-rate  debating  speech  from  his  point  of  view,  quite 
unjustifiable  as  regards  the  Procedure  Rules,  the  real 
issue  before  the  House,  but  brilliant  enough  as  a  piece 

1  By  giving  him  the  power  to  refuse  to  put  the  Question  if  a  Motion  made  by 
a  Member  "shall  appear  to  the  Chair"  to  be  "an  abuse  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  or  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  minority." 
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of  party  gladiatorial  thrust.  To  him  Goschen  replied 
with  brilliancy,  urging"  sound  and  relevant  argument, 
and  yet  hitting  Harcourt  on  every  point  of  the  Liberal 
Home  Rule  argument.  This  was  a  capital  performance, 
cordially  received  by  the  Conservatives,  and  he  seems 
quite  to  have  won  his  position  with  our  party.  Lyon 
rlayfair  then  followed  with  common  sense,  delivered  in 
an  unattractive  manner.  Eventually  we  had  two  divisions, 
the  effect  of  which  was  that  we  carried  an  integral  part 
of  the  proposed  rule  (by  majorities  of  47  and  75)  against 
the  Gladstonians  and  Parnellites  combined.  Then  we 
disposed  of  another  obstructive  amendment  (by  Parnell) 
on  a  division  also  (majority  against,  119),  and  so  made 
some  real  progress  with  the  Closure  Rules.  If  the 
Government  only  press  on  with  the  necessary  force 
morally,  we  are  within  measurable  distance  of  the  end  of 
this  discussion. 


LETTER  CXXII 

Monday,  7  March,  1887. — Since  my  last  letter,  the 
resignation  of  Michael  Hicks  Beach  and  the  accession  of 
Arthur  Balfour  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  on 
5  March,  have  been  much  talked  of  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  appointment  of  the  latter  has  been  a 
surprise  and  causes  people  to  talk  of  "  the  charmed 
circle."  Still,  the  Scotch  law-officers,  who  ought  to 
know,  say  that  Balfour  is  a  very  good  official  and 
manages  the  Skye  Crofter  troubles  well.  He  is  a  clever 
and  popular  man,  and  those  who  are  real  adherents  of 
Salisbury  will  presume  that  he  must  know  what  he  is 
about,  and  he  is  necessarily  very  well  acquainted  with 
Balfour. 

The  sympathy  for  Hicks  Beach  is  widespread  among 
English  members,  but  I  have  hardly  the  means  of  finding 
out  what  Irish  members  think.  His  speeches  in  the 
House  since  he  has  been  Irish  Secretary  have  produced 
a  good  effect,  and  have  raised  his  reputation.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  an  excellent  official,  and  is  politically 
a  cultured  person,  a  skilled  debater,  and  a  good  Parlia- 
mentarian. Whether  he  has  the  elements  of  greatness 
is  more  than  I  can  say.  Certainly  there  has  been  and 
there  still  is  the  impression  that  the  most  is  never  made 
of  the  criminal  law  in  Ireland.     This  feeling  was  strong 
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in  November  and  December  last,  finding  marked  ex- 
pression in  Conservative  circles.  For  that  Hicks  Beach 
must  have  been  more  or  less  responsible.  To  this 
day  it  is  doing  harm  among  our  allies,  the  Unionist 
Liberals. 

Again,  as  I  myself  saw,  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment fell  prematurely  in  January  1886,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  our  national  interests,  owing,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  to  a  want  of  Parliamentary  strategy,  and  for 
that,  too,  Hicks  Beach  was  partly  answerable,  though 
others  were  to  blame  as  much  as  he.  While  therefore 
recognizing  to  the  full  the  virtues,  merits,  and  talents  of 
Hicks  Beach,  I  am  not  sure  what  the  verdict  will  be 
when  his  career  comes  to  be  reviewed. 

Michael  Edward  Hicks  Beach 
(1886- 1 892) 

Hicks  Beach  is  one  of  the  best-looking  men  in  the 
House,  and  has  a  pleasant  voice  with  a  good  delivery, 
but  his  manner  is  too  cold  and  quiet  for  a  popular 
leader.  He  is  a  typical  country  gentleman  on  a  great 
scale. 

In  1885  he  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  politicians 
on  the  Conservative  side,  and  moved  and  carried  the 
fiscal  resolution  which  defeated  Gladstone's  Government. 
He  then  became,  in  1886,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  leadership, 
though  not  brilliant,  was  competent  enough,  but  he 
omitted  to  take  some  of  the  steps  that  might  have  been 
taken  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  Government  till  they 
could  produce  their  Irish  policy  to  the  House  and  the 
country.  In  the  same  year  he  afterwards  acquitted 
himself  ably  as  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  one  of 
those  difficulties  into  which  Parnell  tried  to  involve  the 
House. 

When  the  Conservative  Government  was  formed,  in 
the  summer  of  1886,  he  had  to  yield  his  claims  as  Leader 
to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  This  was,  of  course, 
unlucky  for  him,  but  he  took  the  Chief  Secretaryship  for 
Ireland,  which  was  the  next  most  important  post,  and 
was  beginning  to  do  very  well  in  that  capacity,  when  he 
was  seized  with  an  alarming  ailment  that  obliged  him 
to  give  up  work  and  go  abroad.     He  was  presented  by 
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the  Conservatives  with  an  address  of  sympathy,  which 
must  be  an  interesting  memorial.  After  a  year  or  so 
he  returned,  better,  but  not  really  well,  and  was  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(1892-1895) 

Hicks  Beach  is  still  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  House 
in  intellect,  antecedents,  experience,  and  general  qualifi- 
cations, as  well  as  in  external  aspect.  For  all  that,  he 
is  more  reticent  and  reserved  than  he  used  to  be  before 
he  was  taken  ill  in  1887.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
sort  of  melancholy  air  about  him,  at  times  almost  like 
depression,  though  he  is  always  bright  and  vigorous  when 
his  services  are  required  for  a  parliamentary  fight.  Never- 
theless, he  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  popular  leader,  or  one 
who  keeps  in  touch  with  the  ranks  who  sit  on  the 
benches  behind  him.  There  are,  however,  few  leaders 
who  can  be  said  to  be  proficient  in  the  popular  arts  of 
Parliament. 


LETTER  CXXIII 

Tuesday,  8  March,  1887. — Last  night  Supply  was  set 
up,  and  after  a  long  sitting  the  supplementary  Civil 
Service  Estimates  were  disposed  of.  The  ball  was 
opened  by  Professor  J.  Stuart  on  Technical  Education. 
The  schools  had  done  better  and  earned  a  larger  grant 
than  was  estimated.  This  involved  some  additional  ex- 
penditure and  a  small  supplementary  estimate.  On  this 
little  peg  was  hung  an  essay  on  education  in  science 
and  art. 

The  Conservatives  preserved  what  the  Irish  call 
"  their  conspiracy  of  silence,"  that  is,  they  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  wasting  time.  But  the 
Irish  and  their  British  Radical  allies  laid  hold  of  every 
little  item  of  estimate,  and  travelling  away  from  that, 
went  into  the  whole  department  to  which  the  item 
referred.  In  vain  the  Government  pointed  out  that  such 
discussions  would  be  appropriate  when  the  big  Estimates 
come  on.  In  vain  the  Chairman  (Leonard  Courtney) 
called  them  to  order  repeatedly,  and  brought  them  back 
to  the  points  before  the  House.  They  still  contrived  to 
spin  out  their  oratorical  webs  and  to  waste  time,     By 
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sheer  force  of  majorities  (49  and  88),  we  got  all  these 
votes  passed  before  1  a.m.  Then  a  struggle  came  on 
about  the  Post  Office  Vote,  which  was  supposed  to  offer 
a  free  field  for  obstruction.  However,  W.  H.  Smith, 
with  much  tact  and  temper,  got  them  on  to  this  vote. 
They  fully  reckoned  on  keeping  us  up  all  night,  and 
perhaps  well  into  the  next  day,  on  it ;  but  with  much 
firmness  and  precision  the  Chairman  ruled  their  amend- 
ments out  of  bounds,  and  so  restricted  them,  that  the 
obstructives  were  beaten,  and  we  got  through  this  much 
dreaded  vote  before  2  a.m. 


LETTER  CXXIV 

Wednesday,  9  March ,  1887. — Last  night  was  given  to 
Procedure,  and  we  really  made  substantial  progress.  The 
important  amendment  of  W.  H.  Smith  respecting  the 
powers  of  the  Speaker,  which  really  includes  the 
substance  of  the  Closure  Rule  1,  was  carried.  Several 
of  Parnell's  amendments  in  detail  were  overruled  by 
the  Speaker,  and  then  he  began  arguing  with  the 
Chair.  He  veiled  his  arguments  in  the  form  of  in- 
quiries of  a  deferential  character  for  the  Chair's  ruling, 
and  so  he  was  permitted  to  go  on.  The  Speaker  met 
each  point  and  answered  each  of  the  queries  excellently, 
with  entire  coolness  and  precision.  Parnell's  sophistical 
manner,  while  thus  employed,  was  amusing  to  behold. 
Hair-splitting  is  a  coarse  and  clumsy  process  compared 
with  the  dialectical  ingenuity  with  which  he  made 
suggestions  that  would  stultify  the  Rule  which  the 
House  had  passed. 

We  had  the  usual  displays  from  Healy,  Dillon,  the 
three  O'Connors  (A.,  J.,  and  T.  P.)  and  others;  and  so, 
with  much  trouble  and  labour,  we  got  through  the 
principal  parts  of  the  Rule.  As  the  evening  wore  on, 
the  speeches  of  some  of  the  Irish,  who  were  talking 
against  time,  were  most  laughable,  especially  that  of  Dr. 
Tanner.  The  Conservatives  below  the  gangway  raised 
the  usual  noises,  so  that  no  articulate  sentence  of  Tanner 
could  be  heard.  He  raged  and  gesticulated  in  vain,  his 
gestures  amidst  the  uproar  having  merely  the  effect  of 
dumb  show. 

When  the  main  division  (majority  166  for  W.  H. 
Smith's  Amendment)  was   being  taken,  I   had  an   im- 
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portant  conversation  with  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the 
lobby.  He  seemed  to  think  that  when  our  Government 
had  succeeded  in  pushing  the  Closure  Rules  through 
the  House,  its  Legislative  difficulties  would  begin.  He 
also  seemed  to  think  that  a  mere  Criminal  Amendment 
Law,  commonly  miscalled  Coercion,  would  not  suffice, 
but  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  remedial  measures 
relating  to  the  land.  He  alluded  to  the  recent  report  by 
the  Land  Commission  under  Lord  Cowper,  which  he 
thought  went  too  far  in  depreciating  the  rents  of  land 
in  Ireland.1  He  wished  to  give  the  Courts  an  equitable 
jurisdiction  in  abstaining  from  enforcing  evictions  where 
the  circumstances  seemed  hard,  and  was  in  favour  of  a 
land  purchase  scheme  which  should  differ  from  the 
rejected  scheme  of  Gladstone's.  And  he  would  not  give 
Ireland  any  special  scheme  of  Local  Government. 

After  the  main  division  we  had  a  futile  struggle  with 
the  Irish  and  their  Radical  allies  about  adjourning. 
They  wanted  to  adjourn,  it  being  past  1  o'clock,  but  we 
wanted  to  go  on.  W.  H.  Smith  replied  stiffly.  He 
evidently  thought  that  he  must  drop,  for  the  nonce,  his 
bland  manner.  He  justly  charged  them  with  wilful  and 
persistent  delay.  Hot  words  ensued,  and  the  Irish 
orators  waxed  wrathful  amidst  much  Conservative 
laughter.  Then  Illingworth,  unabashed  by  previous 
rebuffs,  tried  his  tongue,  but  was  silenced  by  the  Con- 
servatives. Whereon  he  turned  on  Lord  Cranborne, 
who  gave  it  him  back  rather  neatly. 

LETTER   CXXV 

Thursday,  10  March,  1887. — Yesterday  the  day  was 
taken  up  with  the  Procedure  Rules.  Some  three  or  four 
purely  vexatious  Parnellite  amendments  were  over-ruled 
by  the  Speaker  as  being  out  of  order,  and  one  noxious 
amendment  by  A.  O'Connor,  intended  to  limit  the 
Speaker's  discretion  as  to  the  application  of  the  Closure, 
was  negatived  on  division  (majority  61)  after  debate, 
while  another  by  Sexton,  to  the  same  effect,  was  incon- 
clusively discussed.     This  was  a  poor  show  of  results 

1  A  Royal  Commission,  under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Cowper,  was  appointed 
in  1886  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Irish  Land  Law  Act  of  1881,  and 
commenced  work  on  6  October.  Its  report,  issued  7  January,  1887,  recommended 
what  were  known  as  "  produce  rents,"  in  revision  of  the  judicial  rents  levied  under 
the  Act,  on  the  ground  of  the  fall  in  prices  of  produce. 
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for  one  day.  We  got  to  the  threshold  of  the  second 
important  clause  of  the  Rules,  and  that  was  all.  On 
the  whole,  in  regard  to  moral  effect,  we  fell  backwards 
slightly  instead  of  advancing,  which  is  unfortunate,  as 
we  had  made  real  progress  the  day  before,  and  thought 
that  we  began  to  see  daylight.  And  now  we  shall  make 
no  further  progress  till  Friday,  as  Supply  will  have  to 
be  set  up  this  evening  in  order  that  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  for  the  Army  and  Navy  may  be  passed. 

I  fear  that  this  temporary  check  will  have  the  effect 
of  emboldening  the  enemy  to  renew  their  obstructive- 
ness  on  Friday.  I  only  hope  that  the  Government  will 
show  the  necessary  persistence  and  firmness.  The  other 
side  sees  that  Closure  on  the  main  question  is  decreed, 
and  they  will  try  and  prevent  its  being  applied  to 
amendments  in  Committee,  but  in  that  they  will  not 
succeed.  They  hope  that,  if  prevented  by  Closure  from 
obstructing  the  main  principle  of  a  Bill,  they  will  be 
able  to  oppose  it  inch  by  inch  when  it  comes  to  be 
discussed  clause  by  clause  in  Committee.  But  herein 
they  will  fail. 


LETTER  CXXVI 

Friday,  u  March,  1887. — Last  night  in  Supply  the 
Supplementary  Army  Estimates  were  passed — a  toler- 
ably fair  evening's  work.  The  debate  had  several 
incidents  of  sorts.  Sir  George  Campbell  began  with  a 
long  discursive  speech,  attacking  the  Egyptian  Vote  (cost 
of  the  Army  of  Occupation).  It  was  received  as  usual 
with  inattention  and  dissatisfaction  by  the  House 
generally,  but  in  part  applauded  by  the  Irish  and 
Radicals,  who  will  welcome  anyone  who  helps  to  give 
trouble  to  the  Government.  Then  came  Bradlaugh, 
working  up  so-called  facts  and  figures  from  the  Blue 
Book  connected  with  our  proceedings  in  Egypt,  and 
putting  the  severest  misconstruction  on  everything.  The 
answers  by  St.  John  Brodrick,  as  Under  Secretary 
for  War,  were  feeble  and  not  approved  by  the  Con- 
servative Party,  because  they  showed  a  want,  both  of 
mastery  of  the  figures  and  of  lucidity  in  exposition. 
Labouchere  evilly  distinguished  himself,  as  usual,  on  the 
Egyptian  question.  At  last  Goschen  rose,  and  being  a 
real  financier,   explained  everything   in  a  few  minutes. 
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When  the  division  came  (Government  majority,  53), 
Campbell  and  Bradlaugh  were  tellers.  Fancy  a  man  of 
Campbell's  antecedents  appearing  in  such  company. 

Next  came  some  ordnance  and  other  departmental 
votes,  and  this  time  the  Government  replies  were 
capitally  given  by  H.  S.  Northcote,  Surveyor-General 
of  Ordnance,  with  the  coolness  that  comes  of  knowledge. 
Heretofore  he  has  been  supposed  to  be  weak  in  that 
capacity,  but  now  his  reputation  will  be  entirely  altered 
for  the  better.  The  House  of  Commons  is  apt  to  take 
men  exactly  as  it  finds  them.  During  this  part  of  the 
debate,  A.  Blane,  an  Irish  Nationalist,  had  the  audacity 
to  say  that  the  Egyptian  money  votes  were  wanted 
in  order  to  prop  up  the  bond-holders  in  whom  the 
firm  to  which  Goschen  once  belonged  were  interested. 
Goschen,  of  course,  repelled  the  oft-refuted  calumny 
with  firmness  and  dignity,  and  he  was  well  supported 
by  the  Conservative  Party.  That  such  things  can 
be  said  unchecked  by  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
(Leonard  Courtney)  is  disgraceful  to  Parliament.  If,  as 
seems  likely,  the  Chairman  could  not  interpose  according 
to  rules  and  precedents,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  our 
system.  The  Conservative  Party,  however,  as  I  was 
glad  to  see,  took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands.  The 
moment  Blane  uttered  his  calumny,  he  was  assailed  by 
a  storm  of  indignant  noises.  In  vain  he  struggled  to 
proceed,  but  was  obliged  to  stop  and  sit  down.  Then 
Sexton  rose  to  defend  him,  and  he  too  was  similarly 
assailed.  This  affair,  I  venture  to  say,  would  not  have 
gone  on  unchecked  by  authority  in  any  other  assembly 
in  the  Kingdom  except  the  House  of  Commons.  I  still 
think  that,  had  the  Speaker  been  in  the  Chair,  it  would 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 


LETTER  CXXVII 

Saturday,  12  March,  1887. — Last  evening  was  some- 
what anxious  and  exciting,  and  at  the  dinner  hour  the 
situation  was  becoming  even  critical.  The  reason  was 
this.  The  main  Closure  Rule  is  virtually  passed  :  for 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading  (that  is,  on  the  main 
principle  of  any  Bill)  can,  if  unduly  protracted,  be 
closed.  But  the  Bill  then  goes  into  Committee  and  has 
to  be  considered  clause  by  clause,  which  is  the  time  for 
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amendments.  Now,  an  obstructive  party,  having  been 
"  closed  "  on  the  main  principle,  might  move  innumer- 
able amendments  to  each  clause  in  Committee.  But  if 
every  amendment,  be  it  substantial  or  be  it  frivolous 
and  vexatious,  is  to  be  debated  until  Closure  be  applied, 
then  Closure  itself  would  not  suffice  to  prevent 
obstructive  delay.  For  instance,  say  that  fifty  amend- 
ments, of  which  say  five  are  real  and  forty-five  are 
purely  bogus  or  obstructive,  are  proposed  by  our 
opponents :  if  we  are  to  debate  each  one  at  length 
until  Closure  be  applied,  a  whole  Session  would  be 
wasted  in  settling  half  a  dozen  clauses,  and  Parliament 
would  be  reduced  to  impotence. 

The  Irish  say  that  the  new  Rules  should  provide  for 
each  clause  being  thus  disposed  of.  We  say  that  the 
House  should  have  the  power,  not  only  of  closuring  a 
particular  amendment  after  debate,  but  also  of  excluding 
frivolous  amendments  without  debate.  This  was  the 
controversy  last  night,  and  we  triumphantly  carried  our 
view  by  four  divisions,  in  each  of  which  we  had 
majorities,  though  that  in  the  division  taken  at  the 
dinner  hour  was  not  so  large  as  usual.  The  Irish  and 
their  Radical  allies  struggled  fiercely  for  their  view, 
which,  had  it  prevailed,  would  have  nullified  and  stulti- 
fied the  Closure  Rules.  Gladstone  himself  and  Harcourt 
were  absent ;  but  some  Gladstonians,  notably  Childers, 
also  stuck  out  for  the  Closure  of  an  amendment  not 
including  subsequent  amendments.  And  they  had,  for 
the  nonce,  two  considerable  allies  from  among  the  Con- 
servatives, G.  Sclater-Booth  and  Staveley  Hill,  both 
of  whom  tried  to  defeat  the  Government  in  this  matter  ; 
but  the  Government  stood  laudably  firm,  and  the  bulk 
of  their  supporters  sustained  them.  Hartington  and 
the  Unionists  stood  by  us. 

In  the  first  division  there  was,  however,  some 
danger.  The  Irish  observing  that  no  Conservatives 
were  inside  the  Chamber,  and  judging  that  many  of 
them  had  gone  to  their  clubs  to  dine,  and  hoping  that 
we  who  were  inside  the  House  of  Commons  at  dinner 
would  not  be  numerous  enough,  knowing  also  that  all 
their  men  were  in  or  about  the  House,  brought  on  a 
division.  The  bell  sounded,  and  we  all  rushed  to  our 
places,  fearing  that  perhaps  we  were  taken  at  extreme 
disadvantage  and  had  not  men  enough  at  that  moment. 
However,  it  turned  out  that  we  had  just  enough  to  give 
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us  a  sufficient  majority,  considering  the  combination 
against  us  (154  to  95).  For  the  next  division,  where 
Hartington  had  proposed  a  verbal  amendment  in  aid 
of  our  Rule,  we  had  the  Unionist  Whips,  W.  S.  Caine 
and  Craig  Sellar,  as  tellers.  For  the  third  division  we 
had  our  Whips  as  tellers,  and  the  whole  Unionist  Party 
present,  and  a  big  majority.1 

At  1  a.m.  we  tried  to  go  on,  but  the  obstructionists 
opposed,  and  after  an  hour's  fighting  with  them,  we 
adjourned  at  2.45.  Parnell,  Healy,  and  Sexton  looked 
like  lions  at  bay.  They  will  renew  the  fight  on  Tuesday, 
but  the  net  is  drawing  closer  round  them. 


LETTER   CXXVII1 

Tuesday,  15  March,  1887. — Last  night,  in  Supply  the 
Government  produced  the  Army  Estimates  for  the 
ensuing  year.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  Estimates, 
General  Sir  Edward  Hamley  brought  on  a  motion  about 
providing  for  a  complete  system  of  National  Defence  in 
the  event  of  invasion,  proposing  a  special  loan  of  six 
millions  for  that  purpose.  This  he  did  in  an  elaborate 
and  valuable  speech,  which  is  well  worth  printing  after 
revision.  It  was  listened  to  with  respect  as  from  a 
highly  esteemed  authority.  It  was  delivered  as  an  essay 
committed  to  memory,  with  deliberate  utterance :  no 
hesitation  or  faltering,  but  voice  not  loud  enough,  nor 
manner  sufficiently  impressive.  Consequent^,  as  a 
speech,  it  fell  somewhat  flat  and  tame.  Nothing  definite 
came  of  it,  and  no  division  was  taken.  So  the  thing 
remains  an  episode,  possibly  a  Parliamentary  landmark. 

Edward  Bruce  Hamley 

(1886-1892) 

Hamley  is  the  chief  military  figure  in  the  House,  but 
whether  he  will  rise  much  beyond  his  present  position 
one  cannot  sa}'.  He  has  weight  and  the  respectful 
esteem  of  his  brother  politicians,  and  is  just  one  of  those 
men  who  might  unexpectedly  be  placed  in  some  im- 
portant situation,  or  might  remain  as  he  is.     He  entered 

1  The  dinner  hour  division  was  carried  by  59,  and  the  others  by  123,  178  and 
129. 
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Parliament  with  considerable  advantages  and  ante- 
cedents. He  was  held  to  be  among  the  first  authorities 
in  the  country  in  matters  relating  to  scientific  military 
education.  He  had  seen  service  in  the  field,  and  had 
a  literary  reputation,  having  in  early  life  contributed 
frequently  to  Blackwood's  Magazine  and  written  several 
works  of  fiction.  He  is  a  man  of  literary  culture  and  a 
master  of  the  classic  English  style. 

In  the  House  he  has  often  spoken  on  subjects  relating 
to  the  Army  and  military  defence,  and  in  warning  tones 
of  the  need  of  more  completely  fortifying  our  seaport 
towns,  or  at  least  of  placing  them  in  a  defensible  position. 
He  stoutly  opposed  the  project  of  the  Channel  Tunnel, 
and  criticized  the  Report  of  the  Hartington  Commission, 
so  far  as  it  related  to  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  appointment  of  a  Military  Council.  He  proposed 
and  even  carried  against  the  Government  a  resolution 
granting  increased  pecuniary  concessions  to  the 
Volunteers. 

His  style  of  speaking,  like  his  bearing,  is  military. 
His  utterance  is  not  fluent,  but  rather  deliberate.  It 
never  halts  or  hesitates,  however,  and  his  words  are 
appropriate  and  well  chosen. 


LETTER    CXXIX 

Wednesday,  \6  March,  1887. — Yesterday  evening, 
Arthur  Balfour,  the  new  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
answered  questions  in  his  place  on  the  front  bench 
regarding  the  row  at  Youghal '  and  other  affairs  of  the 
same  sort  in  Ireland.  We  all  attended  in  force,  as  it  was 
understood  that  he  would  use  strong  language  regarding 
the  resolve  of  Government  to  repress  outrage  in  Ireland, 
and  it  was  desirable  that  we  should  be  there  to  cheer. 
He  acted  as  we  expected,  which  we  regarded  as 
satisfactory. 

Then  the  Procedure  Debate  was  resumed  in  order 
to  complete  the  second  clause  of  the  Closure  Rule  regard- 
ing amendments.  Then  the  hare  which  Childers  had 
started  (closure  of  an  amendment  excluding  subsequent 
amendments)  the  previous  Friday  was  run  to  death.     It 

1  On  8  March  a  conflict  took  place  between  the  police  and  some  rioters  who 
were  trying  to  burn  down  the  inspector's  house  at  Youglial.  A  man  named 
O'Hanlon  was  killed,  and  21  out  of  22  policemen  present  were  injured. 
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was  actually  proposed  that  the  Chair  should  have  the 
onus  of  declaring  a  particular  amendment  to  be  either 
an  abuse  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  or  else  to  have 
been  already  barred  by  previous  decisions.  This 
was  an  insidious  form  of  obstruction,  because  it  was 
reckoned  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Chair  would  hesitate  to 
accept  this  responsibility,  and  that  thus  Closure  would 
be  checked.  It  was  disappointing  that  such  a  man  as 
Childers  should  father  such  a  scheme.  Hartington  made 
a  helpful  speech  exposing  the  real  nature  of  the  proposal, 
and  after  a  tissue  of  misrepresentation  by  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
we  succeeded  in  dividing,  and  threw  the  proposal  out  by 
a  majority  of  69. 

After  this  we  had  one  more  sinister  attempt  by  the 
obstructionists  (L.  L.  Dillwyn)  to  establish  that  each 
single  and  separate  sub-item  in  a  large  money  vote 
might  be  taken  up  and  debated  ad  infinitum.  Our  side 
pointed  out  that  some  big  votes  might  have  each,  say 
fifty  sub-heads  or  sub-items.  If  each  one  of  these  is  to 
be  debated  and  alterations  on  it  proposed,  say  an  hour 
to  every  item,  a  whole  week  of  Parliamentary  time  would 
be  needed  for  one  vote.  Thus  the  Session  would  be 
wasted  and  Parliament  reduced  to  impotence.  So  after 
a  long  discussion,  we  got  this  also  thrown  out  by  mid- 
night by  86. 

This  finished  the  second  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Closure,  and  we  got  to  the  third,  relating  to  numbers 
necessary  to  apply  Closure.  The  first  obstructionist 
amendment  to  this  also  was  taken  and  disposed  of  by  a 
majority  of  142  before  2  a.m.,  when  the  House  adjourned, 
after  S.  Gedge  (Solicitor  to  the  London  School  Board) 
had  secured  a  place  for  his  Conservative  amendment 
about  numbers  for  Closure,  which  we  hope  will  be  nearly 
the  final  amendment. 


LETTER    CXXX 

Thursday,  17  March,  1887. — When  the  House  met 
yesterday  at  noon,  we  proceeded  at  once  with  Gedge's 
Amendment  regarding  the  numbers  necessary  for  apply- 
ing Closure.  He  produced  his  plan  in  a  clear,  able,  and 
well-delivered  speech.  It  is  really  that  of  Proportionate 
Majority,  which  many  think  to  be  the  right  one,  and 
is  probably  preferred  by  most  of  the  Conservatives.     But 
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the  Government  have  produced  a  different  plan,  which  is 
really  the  same  in  this  particular  as  that  which  has 
existed  since  Gladstone's  time  in  1882.  And  they  had 
obtained  the  support  of  Unionist  Liberals  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  new  rules,  on  the  faith  of  this  latter  part 
being  retained.  The  Government  were  therefore  bound 
to  stick  to  their  text,  and  so  were  we,  their  immediate 
followers.  Many,  therefore,  were  displeased  with  Gedge, 
as  a  Conservative,  in  bringing  forward  his  motion. 
Consequently  his  speech  was  not  so  well  received  as 
it  deserved  to  be  from  its  intrinsic  merits.  Many  also 
feared  that  the  motion  would  prove  a  fresh  hare,  to  be 
followed  by  others,  which  it  might  take  several  days 
to  hunt  down.  In  the  end,  it  found  no  support  and  was 
negatived  on  a  division  (Government  majority,  102). 


LETTER   CXXXI 

Saturday,  19  March,  1887. — Last  night  was  known  to 
be,  according  to  announced  intention,  the  last  evening  of 
the  Procedure  Rules  {Closure).  But  on  assembling  we 
found  that  an  unexpected  obstacle  had  sprung  up,  which 
threatened  to  throw  us  over  Friday,  and  therefore  into 
next  week,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Government  in  intro- 
ducing its  Irish  Crimes  Bill.  The  obstacle  arose  from 
the  sudden  return  of  Dillon  from  his  visit  to  Youghal, 
where  he  had  been  to  get  up  his  case  against  the  Police 
in  regard  to  the  recent  fatal  riot.  So  he  must  needs 
move  for  leave  to  raise  an  emergent  debate  on  that 
subject.  We  refused,  but  under  the  rules,  if  forty 
members  support,  leave  must  be  given.  He  was  sup- 
ported in  this  piece  of  obstruction,  not  only  by  the  Irish, 
but  also  by  the  Gladstonians,  and,  indirectly,  even  by 
the  Gladstonian  Front  Bench.  He  made  a  characteristic 
speech,  breathing  fury  against  the  Irish  Executive. 
Arthur  Balfour,  the  new  Irish  Chief  Secretary,  answered 
him  with  studied  firmness  and  energy,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  evince  these  qualities  at  once,  in  which  he  is 
much  to  be  commended.  Still,  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  he  might  have  been  more  conciliatory  without 
derogating  from  the  firmness  of  his  tone.  There  the 
episode  ought  to  have  ended,  but  one  Irishman  after 
another  got  up,  repeating  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  evidently  with  the  view  of  consuming  time  and 
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wasting   the   whole   evening.      Two    English    members 
supported  them,  Jacob  Bright  and  Frank  Lockwood. 

W.  H.  Smith  replied  in  a  courteous  but  positive 
manner,  intimating  that  the  points  alluded  to  (relating  to 
the  death  of  OTianlon,  killed  at  Youghal,  when  the 
Police  were  obliged  to  charge  in  self-defence)  were 
under  judicial  investigation,  and  that  the  Government 
in  England  had  nothing  more  to  say.  Still  the  talk 
went  on  past  the  dinner  hour,  the  talkers  surrounding 
and  darkening  the  case  with  a  cloud  of  misrepresentation. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  our  men  had  paired  for  the 
dinner  hour,  and  we  were  obliged  to  endure  this  till 
eleven  o'clock,  leaving  the  speakers  to  harangue  the 
empty  benches.  But  by  eleven  our  men  had  returned, 
and  we  resolved  to  deal  with  any  one  who  should  rise 
to  prolong  the  talking,  and  if  needful,  to  apply  the 
Closure  and  get  to  the  Procedure  business.  The 
first  victim  was  J.  Stuart,  a  pompous  and  hostile 
Cambridge  professor.  He  was  sternly  and  absolutely 
repressed  by  discordant  cries  from  below  our  gangway. 
R.  Wallace,  of  Edinburgh,  was  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Parnell  then  rose,  evidently  to  wind  up.  He  was 
listened  to  for  a  few  minutes,  just  to  see  what  he  would 
say,  and  then  his  speech  was  curtailed  by  the  same 
process.  He  struggled  to  be  heard,  and  had  a  very  evil 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

After  that  we  resumed  Procedure,  and  decided  two 
provisos  to  the  Closure  Rule.  The  Speaker  ruled  the 
remaining  vexatious  amendments  to  be  out  of  order,  and 
by  1.30  we  passed  the  Rule  completely  by  a  large 
majority  (221),  amidst  cheering. 


LETTER  CXXXII 

Tuesday,  22  March,  1887. — Last  night  was  memorable, 
eventful,  and  crowned  with  success.  It  began  quietly 
with  Supply  being  set  up  at  5  p.m.  A  large  vote  for  the 
Navy  had  to  be  passed,  on  which  the  Government  had 
promised  that  there  should  be  discussion.  Also  a  big 
sum,  nearly  four  millions,  was  wanted  to  carry  on  the 
various  Civil  Services  of  the  country  for  the  next  two 
or  three  months.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  made  a  comprehensive  speech  about 
the  Navy,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  all  honest  and  legitimate 

19 
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debate  had  been  exhausted.  The  Government  then  pro- 
posed to  take  the  Naval  Vote,  and  to  proceed  with  the 
lump  sum  on  account  of  the  Civil  Services.  On  this 
sum  there  should,  according  to  established  rule,  be  no 
discussion  in  detail.  Some  general  remarks  only  would 
be  admissible,  and  for  them  there  would  be  two  or  three 
hours  available  during  the  night. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Irish  had  been  quiescent,  and 
no  Irish  question  had  arisen,  nor  had  the  Government 
looked  for  any  obstruction  from  them  at  this  moment. 
But  it  immediately  appeared  that  the  Irish  were  in  their 
worst  obstructive  mood,  and  that  they  had  been  only 
waiting  to  show  their  teeth.  Though  they  had  no 
concern  with  the  Navy,  they  objected  to  the  Vote  being 
taken  without  further  discussion  ;  and  they  further  ob- 
jected to  the  Civil  Service  Vote  being  taken  at  all  that 
night.  The  obstruction  was  not  veiled  at  all.  Their 
meaning  was  to  waste  time  and  to  throw  financial  busi- 
ness, which  must  be  done,  on  to  some  future  night  in  the 
week,  and  so  to  impede  the  Irish  Crimes  Billy  for  which 
a  very  short  time  remained  before  Easter.  The  Govern- 
ment then  explained  that,  under  the  financial  laws,  the 
Vote  could  not  be  allowed  to  overpass  this  sitting.  This 
explanation  served  only  to  stimulate  the  obstructives, 
for  they  saw  the  chance  of  placing  us  in  a  legal  difficulty 
with  our  finance,  besides  other  troubles.  So  the  Govern- 
ment at  once  declared  that  the  Votes  must  be  passed 
during  the  sitting,  however  protracted,  and  appealed  to 
their  supporters  for  assistance.  We  agreed  with  ringing 
cheers,  and  made  up  our  minds  for  an  all-night  sitting. 

It  was  now  midnight,  and  we  were  debating  with 
the  Irish,  and  their  English  and  Scotch  Radical  allies, 
not  the  merits  of  the  two  Votes,  but  the  question  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  adjourn.  We  began  to  count 
heads  in  order  to  clap  on  Closure,  but  that  fault  which 
I  have  already  indicated  at  once  appeared.  We  had 
only  180  Conservatives  present,  and  were  thus  full  20 
short  of  the  number  (200)  required  by  the  Rule.  Doubt- 
less the  Government  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for 
this  hitch,  and  have  kept  their  men,  for  we  certainly 
had  240  in  the  House  at  five  that  afternoon,  and  280  in 
London.  However,  messengers  were  sent  in  all  direc- 
tions to  bring  up  men.  Some,  however,  had  paired  with 
Radicals  for  the  night,  and  would  not  be  available  till 
sunrise.     Some  had  gone  to  bed,  of  whom  many  were, 
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however,  got  back  to  their  places.  But  all  this  took 
time.  Meanwhile  we  had  two  divisions,  between  two 
and  three  a.m.,  on  adjournment.  The  obstructives  had 
71  and  61,  and  we  had  196  and  199.  The  majority  was 
big  enough,  but  still  the  last  figures  showed  that  we 
were  just  short  of  the  Closure  number.  Men  now 
began  dropping  in  one  by  one  from  their  homes  and 
beds,  but  when  the  number  199  was  announced  from 
the  Chair  the  Irish  showed  by  their  cheers  that  they 
perceived  that  we  were  still  short  of  Closure.  Very 
few  Unionist  Liberals  sat  up,  except  Richard  Chamber- 
lain, who  was  with  us  the  whole  night.  So  the  Naval 
discussion  was  resumed.  One  Irishman  after  another, 
knowing  nothing  about  the  Navy,  treated  us  to  talk 
about  improvements,  and  even  to  such  things  as  the 
"pork  mess"  for  the  men.  At  last,  at  4.30  a.m.,  the 
Whips  reported  that  over  200  were  present.  At  once 
Closure  was  proposed  and  carried  in  the  two  divisions 
at  4.45  a.m.  (by  153  and  158),  with  207  and  210  Con- 
servatives present.  The  Naval  Vote  was  thus  passed 
after  a  discussion  since  11  p.m.,  five  hours  and  three- 
quarters  of  vapid  and  inconsequential  talk. 

Then  the  Government  proposed  to  proceed  with  the 
Civil  Service  Vote.  The  English  Radicals,  with  Labou- 
chere  at  their  head,  took  up  the  running,  and  objected 
to  going  on.  This  talk  was  kept  up  till  7.30  in  the 
morning,  when  we  got  at  last  to  the  Civil  Service  Vote. 
It  was  then  understood  that  a  full  discussion  would  be 
allowed  on  this  Vote,  to  last  perhaps  till  noon,  when 
we  should  be  strong  enough,  morally  and  numerically, 
to  settle  it. 

Labouchere  began  objecting  to  details  about  the 
Royal  Parks  and  Palaces  in  the  most  irregular  way. 
This  brought  on  two  divisions  between  eight  and  nine 
(majorities  68  and  66),  while  we  were  getting  a  little 
breakfast.  This,  of  course,  was  done  to  bother  us.  At 
9  a.m.  Leonard  Courtney,  who  had  retired  for  rest  at 
5  a.m.,  resumed  the  Chair,  which,  during  his  absence, 
had  been  filled,  first  by  Cecil  Raikes  and  then  by  Sir  John 
Gorst.  From  9  a.m.  the  Irish  orators  had  their  full 
swing.  They  said  that  they  had  not  spoken  seriously 
during  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  but  that  now 
they  would  orate  as  the  reporters'  gallery  was  full. 
Parnell  was  (as  he  had  been  all  night)  still  absent,  but 
Sexton,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  and  Dillon  kept  the  loquacity 
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ball  rolling.  Every  old,  oft-repeated  Irish  grievance 
of  the  last  six  months  they  reiterated  :  the  Glenbeigh, 
Woodford,  Youghal  and  Belfast  affairs,  all  were  dragged  in. 
The  Irish  Chief  Secretary,  Balfour,  was  cross-questioned 
about  his  recent  interview  at  Dublin  Castle  with  the 
several  resident  magistrates  of  Ireland  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  country.  This  game  went  on  till  noon,  when, 
240  men  or  more  being  in  the  House,  the  Government 
wished  to  clap  on  Closure.  But  it  was  understood  that 
the  Chairman  thought  he  must  wait  till  1  p.m.,  when 
the  thing  should  be  done.  We  were  all  ready,  when,  to 
our  surprise,  the  Irish  suddenly  caved  in,  and  said  that 
the  division  might  be  taken.  They  evidently  thought 
that  this  was  preferable  to  submitting  to  Closure.  So 
the  division  was  taken,  and  the  Vote  was  passed  at  one 
o'clock  by  a  majority  of  175.  Thus  our  points  were  in 
effect  gained.  The  Chairman  (Courtney)  left  the  Chair  ; 
the  Speaker  was  called  in  to  complete  the  order  of  the 
day;  and  we  left  the  House  at  1.40.  In  the  cloak-room 
I  asked  an  Irish  leader  why  they  had  caved  in.  He  said 
that,  as  they  had  to  capitulate,  it  was  best  they  should 
do  so  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

The  obstruction  is  removed,  the  financial  business 
done,  the  ground  cleared  for  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill,  and 
we  enter  on  a  new  scene  in  the  drama  of  the  Session. 
Both  W.  H.  Smith  and  Goschen  acted  with  entire  firm- 
ness, and  yet  with  conciliatory  manner,  throughout. 
Except  for  their  fault  in  going  to  bed  too  soon,  and 
having  to  be  awakened  afterwards,  the  Party  behaved 
all  right.  For  the  nonce,  the  Government,  the  Cause, 
and  the  Party  scored  an  advantage.  I  came  on  duty 
at  2.45  p.m.  on  Monday,  and  never  moved  from  the 
precincts  of  the  House  till  1.45  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  Nor 
did  I  sleep  at  all.  Somehow,  I  feel  none  the  worse  for 
it  ;  apparently  all  the  better,  indeed. 


LETTER  CXXXIII 

Wednesday,  23  March,  1887. — Yesterday,  after  a  brief 
interval  of  a  little  over  two  hours,  we  reassembled  at 
4  p.m.  to  hear  the  beginning  of  the  Irish  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  proposals,  miscalled  by  our  opponents 
Coercion,  though  if  the  thing  be  called  Coercion  at  all, 
the  name  should   be  Anti-Coercion,  as  preventing  the 
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peaceable   and    law-abiding   from    being   terrorized   and 
intimidated  by  the  wicked  and  lawless. 

W.  H.  Smith  rose  at  5  p.m.  to  ask  the  House  to 
grant  precedence  over  all  other  business  to  the  Bill 
about  to  be  introduced  by  Arthur  Balfour,  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  This  he  did  in  a  short  but 
businesslike  speech.  Then  Morley  rose  to  propose  his 
Amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  House  declines  to 
receive  this  Bill  until  the  rent  question  in  Ireland  shall 
be  settled,  the  object  being,  as  he  frankly  admitted,  to 
delay  the  introduction  of  the  measure.  Obstruction  was, 
however,  only  the  primary  object,  and  the  larger  one 
behind  soon  became  apparent,  namely,  to  draw  a  red- 
herring  across  the  path,  and  to  confound  criminal  ter- 
rorism with  landed  disputes.  He  even  sought  indirectly 
to  justify  crime  by  indicating  causes  of  discontent. 
From  our  point  of  view,  then,  his  speech  seemed  to 
pervert  argument,  confound  analogy,  and  darken  counsel. 
It  was  delivered  in  a  smart  and  sprightly  fashion,  rather 
in  a  French  way,  and,  as  an  effort,  quite  reaching  to  his 
full  level  of  oratory.  For  all  that,  it  is  not  the  sort  of 
oratory  which  tells  best  with  the  House.  His  patron, 
Gladstone,  was  at  his  side,  beaming  with  approval,  and 
his  Fenian  friends  cheered  him  to  the  echo.  The  Con- 
servatives sat  moodily,  taking  the  measure  of  him  and 
his.  Gladstone  sat  looking  just  like  an  old  hawk,  eager 
to  use  his  talons  in  the  fray.  His  aspect  was  amusing 
as  well  as  interesting. 

Balfour  rose  to  reply.  He  could  not  make  a  strong 
or  full  speech,  because  he  has  not  yet  got  leave  to  pro- 
duce his  measure.  So  he  had  to  content  himself  with 
repartee.  This  he  managed  with  readiness  and  adroitness, 
and  often  with  that  force  which  comes  from  knowledge. 
He  exposed  Morley's  fallacies  neatly,  and  distinctly 
raised  his  reputation  with  his  own  Party  as  a  debater. 
This  was  over  before  seven,  and  as  Gladstone  had  been 
taking  notes,  we  expected  his  opening  manifesto.  But 
he  disappeared,  and  one  of  the  nameless  wind-bags  of  the 
Irish  benches  began  to  hold  forth.  Whereon  the  House 
emptied  like  water  out  of  a  sieve.  I  went  to  verify  some 
references  in  the  library,  and  to  dine,  during  which  I  was 
interrupted,  as  usual,  by  a  futile  Irish  attempt  to  count 
the  House.  Resuming  my  place  after  dinner,  I  found 
H.  Fowler  (front  Opposition  bench)  making  a  speech, 
well,  indeed  powerfully,  delivered,  but  brimful  of  mischief. 
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Then  came  R.  Finlay  (Inverness),  a  Scotch  barrister 
practising  in  London,  a  Liberal  Unionist,  and  one  of  the 
good  speakers.  On  this  occasion  he  made  the  second 
of  his  orations.  It  might  have  been  accompanied  with 
more  gesture,  perhaps,  and  the  attitude  was  a  little 
stiff,  but  the  elocution  was  fine,  the  language  first-rate, 
and  the  matter  compact.  His  face  and  head  are  pre- 
possessing, and  his  voice  mellow. 


John  Morley 
(1886-1892) 

I  never  saw  John  Morley  till  1886,  but  before  that 
time  his  name  was,  of  course,  familiar  to  me  from  his 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  accomplished  literary 
men  of  the  day,  though  I  imagined  that,  as  the  editor  of 
a  periodical,  he  had  not  been  so  successful  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  fame  and  abilities. 

It  was  during  the  campaign  of  the  General  Election 
of  1885  that  he  came  markedly  to  the  front,  although  he 
had  been  previously  engaged  in  politics  with  some 
success.  He  then  made  many  speeches  embodying 
political  ideas  in  picturesque  phrases  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  which  created  a  considerable  impression.  Besides 
becoming  in  these  ways  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Liberal 
Party,  he  adopted  unflinchingly  and  unreservedly  the 
Parnellite  doctrines  of  Home  Rule,  when  they  were  un- 
popular in  England  generally  and  when  there  seemed 
no  chance  of  their  being  accepted  by  any  section  of  his 
side.  This  fearless  advocacy  was  thought  to  be  futile 
and  quixotic  on  his  part,  and  doubtless  he  had  no  notion 
at  the  time  that  it  would  prove  to  be  the  making  of 
him,  though  he  must  have  felt  confidence  in  its  ultimate 
triumph,  even  as  a  comparatively  remote  contingency. 

On  the  whole,  he  had  done  so  much  to  present  what 
Gladstone  would  call  Collective  Liberalism  to  the  electors 
during  the  protracted  campaign,  and  had  shown  himself 
intellectually  to  be  so  much  a  man  of  light  and  leading 
among  the  advanced  Liberals,  that  nobody  was  surprised 
at  his  receiving  a  place  in  the  Government  of  1886.  But 
when  it  turned  out  that  he  was  to  be  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  with  Cabinet  rank,  and  that  he  was  really  the 
philosopher    and    friend    of    Gladstone    himself,     with 
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influence  hardly  second  to  any  after  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Conservatives  were  somewhat  astonished,  and 
regarded  his  elevation  as  being  extraordinarily  rapid. 
It  confirmed  the  general  indications  that  Gladstone 
intended,  if  he  could,  to  induce  the  new  Cabinet  to  accept 
the  principles  of  Home  Rule  ;  and  when,  soon  afterwards, 
it  became  apparent  that  some  of  them  were  going  to  do 
so,  it  was  considered  by  the  Opposition  to  be  tergiversa- 
tion on  their  part.  Morley,  of  course,  was  an  exception. 
It  was  felt  that  he,  at  least,  had  been  consistent,  as  at  a 
time  when  Home  Rule  was  as  much  disliked  by  the 
Liberals  as  by  any  other  Party,  and  when  they  were 
asking  the  electors  to  give  them  a  large  majority,  in  order 
that  they  might  bear  down  the  Parnellites,  he  had  taken 
a  line  of  his  own,  and  raised  his  voice  singly  in  its  favour. 
The  defections  of  Chamberlain  and  Trevelyan,  who 
would  not  agree  to  such  a  policy,  left  Morley  stronger 
than  ever  inside  the  Cabinet. 

In  the  House  he  made  a  favourable  impression  when 
he  appeared  as  a  Minister  and  answered  questions,  but 
he  did  not  make  any  important  speeches.  He  had  not, 
indeed,  a  leading  part  to  play  at  that  time,  inasmuch  as 
the  production  of  the  Home  Rule  measures  was  under- 
taken by  the  Prime  Minister  himself.  When  they  were 
rejected,  and  a  Conservative  Government  was  formed  in 
the  summer  of  1886,  he  naturally  took  his  place  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench.  From  that  time  onwards,  he 
has  maintained  a  leading  position,  at  once  evincing  a 
power  of  making  first-rate  partisan  speeches  on  most 
subjects  of  importance.  In  1887,  the  first  place  was 
conceded  to  him  by  his  party  on  Irish  topics,  which  then 
formed  the  staple  of  parliamentary  life,  and  in  subsequent 
years,  when  the  Irish  Question  has,  on  many  occasions, 
been  forced  to  the  front,  he  took  the  labouring  oar  for  his 
friends.  In  this  way,  he  has,  year  by  year,  been  develop- 
ing power  as  a  party  leader  and  gaining  influence  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberals. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  higher  qualities  of  his  intellect 
are  being  blurred  and  obscured  by  the  controversies  in 
which  his  life  is  now  spent.  He  is  giving  up  to  ephemeral 
party  politics  much  that  was  meant  by  Nature  for  per- 
manent literature,  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  good  politician 
and  a  rising  parliamentarian,  if  not  a  statesman.  It  is 
sad,  however,  to  note  the  bitterness  which  even  such  a 
man  can  infuse  into  political  controversies.     For  instance, 
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he  chose  to  assume  that  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Parnell 
Commission  the  Government  and  The  Times  were  "con- 
federates," according  to  his  favourite  expression.  The 
acerbity  with  which  he  tried  to  sustain  this  theory  was 
intense. 

Partisanship  apart,  he  is  an  honest-minded  man.  An 
independent,  sturdy  Radical,  he  has  just  notions  as  to  the 
limits  to  be  imposed  on  the  advancing  Socialism  of  certain 
sections  of  the  people,  and  puts  his  foot  down  on  the 
line  he  has  thus  marked  out.  Witness  his  steady  and 
honourableconduct regarding  the  Eight  Hours  movement. 
He  at  once  pointed  out  to  the  working  classes  the 
perniciousness  of  this  group  of  errors,  and  engaged  in 
argument  thereon  with  some  of  his  own  constituents  at 
Newcastle.  It  is  said  that  one  or  more  of  his  colleagues 
were  inclined  to  coquette  with  the  movement  for  the 
sake  of  sustaining  Collective  Liberalism,  and  that  he  did 
his  best  to  keep  them  straight. 

He  is  apparently  in  favour  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Monarchical  element  in  our  Constitution  because  it 
represents  national  unity.  So  far,  then,  he  is  separated 
from  Republicanism,  and  would  always  be  a  bulwark 
against  the  bad  forms  of  Socialism.  In  all  other  respects 
he  is  an  advanced  Liberal,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is 
against  all  Established  Churches,  and  even  all  forms  of 
religion,  as  commonly  expressed  and  understood,  being 
by  repute  a  Positivist. 

He  has  a  middle-sized,  well-made  figure,  and  is  rather 
young-looking  for  his  standing.  He  has  a  good  style  of 
speaking,  with  a  Lancashire  accent,  and  somewhat 
frenchified  gesture,  owing  perhaps  to  his  studies  in 
France. 

(1892-1895) 

John  Morley  has,  during  this  Parliament,  occupied  an 
arduous  and  trying  position,  and  has  been  placed  on  a 
conspicuous  height,  though  he  has  had  but  few  opportu- 
nities for  special  distinction.  Nevertheless,  it  is  somehow 
the  fact  that  he  has  risen  considerably  in  position  ;  and, 
moreover,  under  Harcourt's  leadership,  he  has  apparently 
become  the  second  in  command  and  been  even  recognized 
as  acting  Leader  several  times  during  his  chiefs  tem- 
porary absence.  Indeed,  owing  to  persistent  rumours  of 
Harcourt's  early  retirement,  there  is   much  speculation 
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as  to  whether  his  place  will  be  filled  by  John  Morlcy  or 
Asquith. 

The  administration  of  Ireland  has  not  been  so  good 
under  John  Morley  as  it  was  under  his  predecessors  of 
the  past  few  years,  for  the  provisions  of  the  Crimes  Act 
have  been  relaxed  wherever  a  county  had  the  ability  as 
well  as  the  will  to  cause  trouble.  Convicts  and  prisoners 
have  been  treated  with  undue  leniency,  on  the  excuse 
that  their  crimes  proceeded  from  a  political  motive  ;  and 
there  have  been,  besides,  sundry  mistakes  and  short- 
comings, for  all  which  he  has  been  overhauled  in  Parlia- 
ment and  assailed  by  Opposition  resolutions,  to  which 
he  has  usually  replied  by  an  appeal  to  the  statistics  of 
crime.  These  are,  however,  misleading,  and  necessarily 
tend  to  be  favourable  to  his  administration,  because 
those  who  promoted  crime  under  his  predecessors  would 
be  quiescent  under  his  sway,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
How  of  the  stream  supposed  to  be  rising  and  running 
towards  Home  Rule. 

Apart  from  all  this,  however,  and  allowing  for  the 
chain  of  political  influences  in  which  he  is  entangled,  and 
for  the  embarrassing  promises  or  declarations  he  made 
while  in  Opposition,  he  has,  in  many  respects,  tried  to 
do  his  duty  according  to  the  bent  of  his  mind,  which  is 
honourable  and  politically  honest.  The  best  proof  of 
this  lies  in  the  denunciations  of  the  extreme  Nationalists, 
who  have  several  times  declared  in  the  House  that  he  is 
no  better  than  the  Tories  and  follows  the  footsteps  of 
his  predecessor,  and  that  under  him  the  Castle  of  Dublin 
is  still  the  Castle  as  of  old,  and  so  forth.  Balfour  at 
times  laughingly  expressed  sympathy  with  him  on  this 
account. 

He  has  had  to  defend  against  terrific  assaults,  with  all 
his  might,  the  inherently  indefensible  Bill  regarding 
Irish  Tenants,  the  damnosa  hereditas  of  the  defunct  Plan 
of  Campaign.  For  this  purpose  he  has  used  a  phalanx 
of  arguments,  like  a  square  of  infantry  to  resist  cavalry. 
He  had  not  only  to  introduce  the  Bill,  but  also  to  pilot  it 
through  Committee,  with  little  enough  assistance  from 
his  own  side,  but  with  the  advantage  of  the  freshest 
official  knowledge.  He  was  naturally  bitterly  baulked 
when  his  Bill  failed  to  pass  the  Lords,  and  his  labour 
was  thus  thrown  away. 

In  the  General  Election  he  had  further  trouble  with 
his  supporters  in  Newcastle,  partly,  if  not  mainly,  because 
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of  his  rejection  of  the  Eight  Hours  principle.  As  a 
political  thinker  he  had  thought  the  matter  out,  and  was 
against  the  plan.  As  a  philosopher  he  was  bound  to 
have  a  deliberate  opinion  on  such  a  subject,  and  declared 
it  without  reference  to  the  views  of  constituents  with 
objects  of  their  own  to  serve.  He  stuck  to  his  views 
despite  menacing  consequences  electorally,  and  these 
were  indeed  such  as  to  encourage  another  contest  when 
he  had  to  seek  re-election  on  joining  the  Cabinet.  He 
was,  however,  re-elected  with  a  position  sensibly 
improved  by  the  contest,  and  one  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  he  deserved  his  success,  because  his  conduct 
in  the  great  Labour  Question  stands  out  in  happy 
contrast  to  that  of  some  members  in  all  parts  of  the 
House,  who  have  given  their  adhesion  to  demands  from 
sections  of  their  constituents  before  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion on  the  matter  for  themselves. 

Morley  has  of  late  done  little,  if  anything,  to  enhance 
the  great  literary  reputation  he  acquired  before  he 
entered  the  highest  rank  in  Parliament.  His  rapid  rise 
is  among  the  wonders  in  current  politics,  and  though  it 
is  largely  owing  to  a  lucky  combination  of  circumstances, 
it  is  partly  due  to  unshakable  consistency  of  opinion 
joined  to  sterling  honesty  of  character.  It  is  a  comfort 
to  see  virtue  of  this  kind  rewarded,  because  even  those 
who  cannot  abide  his  opinions  in  the  loftiest  spheres  of 
religion,  and  dread  the  subtle  tendency  of  social  or 
political  sentiments  manfully  avowed  by  him,  must 
acknowledge  his  solid  merit  as  one  who  says  what 
he  means  and  means  what  he  says. 


LETTER   CXXXIV 

Wednesday  evening,  23  March,  1887. — To-day  a  very 
thin  House  met  at  noon.  The  debate  on  the  motion  for 
urgency  for  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  {Ireland) 
was  resumed  by  Sir  G.  Campbell  and  Bradlaugh.  The 
latter  rated  and  lectured  the  Government  in  what  seemed 
to  me  an  impertinent  manner.  Bryce  made  a  speech 
later  on  which,  though  quite  misleading  in  my  opinion, 
was  yet  well  delivered,  and  worded  in  good  and  classical 
English.  It  was  a  speech  by  a  widely  cultured  man  and 
quite  worth  hearing.  Among  others,  Gladstone  came  in 
to  hear  it,  as  it  supported  the  Gladstonian  view  that  the 
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only  way  to  govern  Ireland  is  to  yield  unconditionally  to 
the  worst  part  of  her. 

He  was  followed  by  W.  P.  Sinclair,  Liberal  Unionist, 
an  Irishman  domesticated  in  Scotland,  and  now  a  Scotch 
member.  He  spoke  from  the  Liberal  Benches,  and  Glad- 
stone looked  round  at  him  angrily.  As  he  spoke  strongly 
on  our  side,  the  Irish  and  the  Radicals  jeered  at  him 
whenever  they  could,  but  we  consistently  supported 
him  with  cheers.  His  style  is  more  forcible  than  elegant. 
Then  Frank  Lockwood,  of  York,  spoke.  For  such  an 
assembly  as  the  House  of  Commons  he  is  an  effective 
speaker.  His  manner  is  the  reverse  of  classical,  but  it  is 
impressive  in  its  way,  and  positive,  even  cogent  and 
urgent.  He  was  still  speaking  when  the  hand  of  the 
clock  touched  5.45,  and  the  Speaker  rose. 


LETTER   CXXXV 

Friday,  25  March,  1887. — Yesterday  I  did  not  reach 
the  House  of  Commons  till  10  p.m.  I  then  found 
Saunderson  speaking  on  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill,  denouncing, 
in  his  racy  style,  the  misdeeds  of  the  agitators  and  the 
secret  societies,  producing  also  striking  instances  of  the 
oppression  of  individuals  thereby.  He  was  followed  by 
H.  Asquith  (Gladstonian),  who  was,  to  me  at  least,  a  new 
light.1  He  is  an  English  barrister,  representing  a  Scotch 
constituency,  and  is,  I  hear,  a  rising  man.  His  speech 
was  not  remarkable  in  itself.  It  had  too  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  got  up  by  heart ;  still  it  was  an 
effective  performance.  The  delivery  is  of  a  stout  and 
positive  character,  typical  of  the  bull-dog. 

Then  rose  Chamberlain.  I  felt  anxious  as  to  what  he 
would  say,  because  I  had  seen  him  chatting  in  the  most 
friendly  way  with  Morley  on  the  front  Opposition  bench. 
To  see  them  one  would  think  that  they  were  the  nearest 
and  dearest  colleagues,  but  before  Chamberlain  had 
uttered  two  sentences  the  illusion  vanished.  He  was 
clearly  as  staunch  a  Unionist  as  ever.  His  speech  was 
most  favourable  to  the  Conservative  Cause,  Party,  and 
Government.  It  did  us  no  end  of  good.  It  was  in  three 
main  sections :  first,  the  denunciation  of  disorder  and 
the  vindication  of  stringency  for  restoring  order;  secondly, 
the  remedial  measures  which  he  understood  the  Conser- 

1  First  elected  for  East  Fife,  8  July,  1886. 
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vative  Government  to  be  undertaking  ;  thirdly,  the 
demonstration  that  his  views  had  once  been  held  by 
the  Gladstonians,  especially  Morley  and  Gladstone  him- 
self, and  that  he  had  stuck  to  his  old  declarations,  while 
they  had  abandoned  theirs.  In  the  second  section  he  put 
our  case  excellently.  No  Conservative  could  have  put  it 
better,  and  few  could  have  put  it  as  well.  He  distinctly 
lightened  our  horizon,  which  had  been  clouding  a  little 
since  Tuesday  night.  We  acknowledged  our  sense  of 
his  good  conduct  by  ringing  cheers  all  along  our  lines  of 
crowded  benches. 

I  did  not  hear  Gladstone's  speech  before  dinner.  I 
am  told  that  it  consisted  of  one-sided  quotations  from 
the  evidence  given  before  Lord  Cowper's  Land  Com- 
mission by  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  whose  conduct  is  much 
disapproved  by  our  Party.  The  Irish  Leaders  have 
hardly  shown  up  as  yet,  except  Healy  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  reply  to  Chamberlain.  But  when  we  adjourned  the 
debate  on  the  understanding  that  the  division  is  to  be 
taken  to-day,  Parnell  protested  in  a  manner  which  indi- 
cated that  there  is  a  confederacy  of  obstruction  between 
him  and  the  Gladstonians. 

Herbert  Henry  Asquith 

(1886-1892) 

Herbert  Asquith  is  yet  young  and  is  one  of  the  rising 
men  in  the  Gladstonian  Party.     I  had  not  noticed  him 
particularly    in    the    House   till    1888,    but    had   always 
heard  of  him  as  an  Oxonian  of  academical  repute  and  of 
growing  practice  at  the  Bar.     In   that  year  he  became 
one  of  the  Counsel  for  Parnell  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mission,  and  therein  he   won   much  forensic  eminence. 
In   connexion   with    that   great    case,    he    made    several 
remarkable  speeches  in  Parliament,  but  the  fact  that  he 
was  speaking  before  the  House  on  a  matter  in   which 
he  had  been  professionally  employed  detracted  from  the 
weight  of  his  utterances ;  and   the   good  taste   of  such 
speeches  may  be  questioned.     Despite  these  drawbacks, 
however,    the    forcefulness    of    the    performances    was 
unquestionable,   and   they   mark    him   out   as   a   strong 
speaker.     Some  successful  barristers  address  the  House, 
sometimes  as  if  it  were  a  bench  of  judges,  and  sometimes 
as  if  it  were  a  jury  ;  but  he  does  not  do  this.     He  speaks 
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then  with  all  the  pungency  and  vigour  of  a  violent  party 
man.  This  is  not,  of  course,  consistent  with  the  highest 
qualities  of  oratory,  but  it  leaves  behind  it  the  impression 
of  effective  parliamentary  power. 

He  has  made  some  speeches  on  other  subjects  be- 
sides the  Parnellite  question,  but  they  have  generally 
been  of  a  strong  party  tendency,  with  a  view  to  attack- 
ing the  Government  and  its  adherents.  What  he  would 
be  in  making  a  constructive  speech,  explaining  pro- 
posals, expounding  a  system,  arranging  facts,  figures, 
and  arguments,  one  cannot  say,  as  all  his  efforts  have 
been  hitherto  of  a  controversial  character,  but  as  a 
debater  and  assailant  he  is  quite  first-rate.  There  is 
some  acerbity  in  his  tone,  and  his  voice  is  more  pene- 
trating than  melodious,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  a  most 
effective  speaker. 

Asquith  did  nothing  particular  in  Parliament  in 
1 891  and  1892,  though  his  reputation  at  the  Bar  was 
considerable,  but  when  he  spoke,  even  for  a  moment,  he 
gave  his  hearers  the  impression  of  being  a  masterful 
man.  I  recollect  only  one  speech  of  consequence,  and 
that  was  on  the  subject  of  Women's  Suffrage,  to  which 
proposal  he  is  adverse.  It  was  an  able  performance 
indeed,  from  his  side  of  the  question. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  has  attracted  any  special  regard 
from  his  Party,  with  the  exception  of  Gladstone  himself, 
whose  special  notice  he  must  have  gained,  for  when  the 
Gladstonian  Government  of  1892  was  formed,  he  became 
at  one  bound  Home  Secretary,  the  most  astonishing 
piece  of  political  promotion  that  has  been  seen  for  many 
years.  He  had  indeed  been  chosen  to  propose  the 
hostile  vote  of  no-confidence,  but  this  was  not  thought 
to  be  significant.  He  was  an  able  and  aggressive 
rank-and-file  man  in  his  Party,  and  if  he  proposed  such 
a  motion  the  real  support  would  be  expected  to  come 
from  the  Leaders.  It  began,  however,  to  be  surmised 
that  he  might  become  Solicitor-General,  but  nothing- 
more.  When  therefore  the  Cabinet  was  formed,  and  the 
Home  Secretaryship  remained  for  a  little  while  unfilled, 
several  well-known  names  were  mentioned  ;  but  to  the 
surprise  of  all  Asquith's  name  appeared  for  the  post. 
This  must  have  been  Gladstone's  own  doing,  and  the 
fact  that  the  many  natural  claimants  or  expectants 
accepted  the  appointment  of  a  junior  and  untried  man 
without  a  murmur,  was  a  proof  of  Gladstone's  ascend- 
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ancy.  There  is  something  about  the  new  Home 
Secretary  which  gives  one  the  idea  that  perhaps  he 
has  been  rightly  chosen,  and  by  some  he  is  already 
beginning  to  be  regarded  as  the  rising  man  of  the  new 
Administration. 

(1S92-1S95) 

By  the  middle  of  1894  Asquith  had  become  a  Minister 
of  the  first  rank  in  influence  and  authority,  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Gladstonian  side,  marked  by  many  as  a 
possible  Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  Commons  ; 
and  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  man  as  much  respected  by 
the  Opposition  as  by  his  Ministerial  friends.  On  the 
platform,  at  great  centres  of  the  population,  his  utter- 
ances on  Ministerial  principles  and  even  Party  Policy 
were  regarded  as  second  only  to  those  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  it  so  happened  that  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Session    Harcourt   did   not   say   very    much    in 

Eublic,  and  John  Morley  was  in  Ireland.  Thus  Asquith 
ad  an  open  field,  which  he  adroitly  occupied ;  and 
hardly  any  Liberal  leader  at  the  close  of  1894  filled  so 
large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  as  he,  which,  on  a 
retrospect,  seems  wonderful. 

Yet  this  position  was  not  due  to  piloting  through 
Parliament  of  any  large  measure.  In  1893  he  had 
nothing  to  do  particularly  with  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
which  absorbed  nearly  all  the  time,  except  occasionally 
to  make  the  set  speeches  which  every  Cabinet  Minister 
has  to  make  in  turn.  In  1894  he  certainly  unfolded 
with  perfect  lucidity  the  scheme  for  disestablishing  the 
Church  in  Wales,  but  that  measure  hung  fire  and  did 
not  proceed  further.  He  was  concerned  in  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill,  and  in  a  forceful,  positive  style, 
pushed  it  through  the  Commons  ;  but  then  he  failed 
to  conciliate  objectors  even  on  his  own  side.  He  hit 
upon  no  compromise,  and  the  Bill,  vitally  amended  by 
the  Lords,  was  relinquished  by  his  Government.  And 
then,  though  he  openly  favoured  the  Eight  Hours 
principle,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  its  acceptance  in  the 
Commons.  It  is  not  therefore  in  these  ways  that  his 
reputation  has  been  made,  though  I  quite  expect  that 
it  will  be  if  the  opportunity  shall  arise  hereafter.  His 
fame,  in  fact,  has  arisen  from  his  conduct,  bearing,  and 
utterance  on  a  great  many  occasions  in  the  House,  apart 
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from  the  main  Government  measures.  And  these 
occasions  have  been  fortunate  for  him,  in  affording 
handles  whereby  he  could  turn  out  and  evolve  good 
results  for  the  public  service. 

Frequent  experience  has  convinced  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  is  a  firm,  resolute,  fearless  person, 
and  (apart  from  those  factious  prejudices  with  which  he 
has  been  imbued  probably  from  childhood)  honest, 
honourable,  and  consistent.  These  cardinal  virtues  are 
appreciated  by  those  to  whom  many  of  his  opinions 
appear  detestable,  however  fondly  they  may  be 
cherished  by  him.  In  oratory  he  continues  to  be  "  the 
harmonious  blacksmith."  Though  he  may  never  lose  the 
sledge-hammer  style,  he  will  doubtless  acquire  more  of 
the  conciliatory  arts  as  he  goes  along.  In  answering 
parliamentary  questions  day  after  day,  he  has  not  in  my 
time  been  surpassed  by  any  Minister. 


LETTER  CXXXVI 

Saturday,  26  March,  1887. — Last  night  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  Crimes  Bill  before  the  dinner  hour  were  of 
minor  importance.  There  was  an  ordinary  speech  by 
Shaw  Lefevre  (ex-Gladstonian  Postmaster-General)  ;  a 
smart  speech  by  T.  W.  Russell ;  an  Irish-brogue  Fenian 
speech  by  T.  D.  Sullivan  (disloyal  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin)  ;  and  a  promising  oration  by  G.  N.  Curzon 
(Oxonian  and  rising  Conservative  "  star  "). 

After  the  dinner  hour,  the  debate  was  of  high  interest 
and  importance.  Returning  to  my  place,  I  found  Jacob 
Bright  addressing  the  House  ;  his  matter  moderate,  and 
manner  pompous.  To  him  followed  Sir  Henry  James, 
a  real  orator  with  a  voice  not  quite  uniformly  loud 
enough  for  a  House  which  is  always  restless,  and,  in 
a  subdued  way,  noisy  on  the  eve  of  a  big  division. 
Still,  the  modulation  of  the  tones,  the  swing  of  the 
gesticulation,  and  the  roll  of  the  language  were  all  most 
interesting.  I  am  glad  that  I  heard  and  saw  it  all  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  way,  too,  in  which  he  rounded 
on  Gladstone,  Harcourt,  and  Morley  was  most  amusing. 
The  Irish  tried  to  interrupt  him,  but  one  interruption  had 
the  effect  of  evoking  one  of  his  finest  retorts. 

Then  came  Harcourt,  good,  of  course,  in  his  way,  but 
not   really   so   good  as   usual.     His   speech   was   of  an 
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elephantine  character,  justifying  the  sobriquet  of 
"Jumbo,"  which  our  men  apply  to  him.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Goschen  to  wind  up  the  case,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  This 
was  done  in  a  most  powerful,  animated,  and  impressive 
speech,  full  of  the  best  qualities  of  parliamentary  de- 
bating. It  hit  the  Irish  members  hard,  exposing  their 
game  mercilessly.  They  retaliated  by  constant  interrup- 
tions, but  we  sustained  him  with  appropriate  cheers. 
Still,  the  Irish  succeeded  in  what  was  evidently  a  pre- 
conceived design  of  injuring  the  effect  of  the  speech,  but 
not  in  destroying  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
reporters  will  have  perfectly  reproduced  this  fine  per- 
formance for  the  edification  of  the  public. 

Then  Parnell  tried  to  prevent  our  taking  the  division 
by  moving  adjournment.  With  consummate  effrontery 
he  declared  that  the  Irish  Leaders  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking.  Had  there  been  a  scintilla  of  sincerity 
in  this  plea  the  House  would  have  listened,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  at  once  that  ever  since  Tuesday  they  had 
enjoyed  ample  opportunity ;  that  on  Wednesday,  too, 
their  silence  had  been  noticed,  and  that  they  had  then 
been  invited  to  speak.  Sexton  urged  the  same  plea, 
saying  that  he  had  not  found  the  House  full  enough  or 
attentive  enough  for  him  to  speak.  I  cannot  convey 
adequately  an  idea  of  the  swagger  of  his  short  but  self- 
conceited  speech.  The  House,  however,  indicated  by 
its  demeanour  a  resolve  to  quash  the  proposal  of 
adjournment,  by  closure  if  necessary.  So  Gladstone 
interfered,  and  advised  Parnell  not  to  press  his  motion, 
but  to  let  the  division  be  taken.  This  was  done,  and 
we  rejected  Morley's  amendment  on  a  full  party  divi- 
sion by  a  majority  of  89,  and  then  agreed  to  W.  H.  Smith's 
motion  of  giving  precedence  to  the  Irish  Criminal  Lazv 
Amendment  Bill. 

A  remark  by  W.  H.  Smith  about  absence  of  indi- 
vidual members  from  the  House  displeased  Gladstone, 
who  lectured  the  Leader  of  the  House  in  a  manner 
which  displeased  us,  so  we  supported  our  Leader  by 
interrupting  Gladstone.  Labouchere  then  tried  a  further 
piece  of  obstruction,  which  Harcourt  deprecated  for  the 
extraordinary  reason  that  the  division  just  taken  showed 
a  diminished  majority,  and  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  obstruct  us  over-much,  as  we  were  sure  to  be  beaten 
ultimately  from  our  inability  to  pass  the  Irish  Crimes 
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Bill.  We  received  this  with  shouts  of  laughter,  but  in 
our  hearts  we  felt  that  the  majority,  though  good 
enough,  was  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  was  somewhat 
less  than  it  ought  to  have  been. 


LETTER  CXXXV1I 

Tuesday,  29  March,  1887. — Last  evening  was,  perhaps, 
historic,  and  the  new  Irish  Crimes  Bill  was  fairly 
launched.  At  question  time  W.  H.  Smith  declared  that 
it  was  vital  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  Government  had 
staked  their  existence  on  it.  He  said,  too,  that  they 
would  do  their  utmost  to  get  it  read  a  second  time 
before  the  Easter  holidays.  Churchill  resumed  his  seat, 
looking  well  after  his  foreign  tour.  Gladstone  was  in 
his  place,  this  time  looking  not  so  much  like  a  hawk, 
but  a  little  wolfish;  still,  a  handsome  old  man,  inclined  to 
be  choked  with  rising  wrath. 

Balfour  rose  and  made  his  statement  in  a  speech  of 
two  hours'  duration.  He  produced  a  mass  of  facts, 
narratives,  and  quotations  to  make  out  his  allegation 
that  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  is  paralysed, 
the  written  law  set  at  naught,  and  the  unwritten  law 
and  the  unseen  executive  of  the  National  League  alone 
obeyed.  The  speech  told  severely  on  the  Irish  members, 
who  could  not  sit  quiet  under  it  for  a  moment,  but  were 
constantly  rising  up  in  their  places  in  a  most  disorderly 
manner  and  demanding  proof  of  this,  denying  that, 
protesting  and  ejaculating.  The  House  was  fluttering 
and  restless  while  the  case  for  the  Bill  was  being  made 
out,  but  became  quieter  while  its  main  provisions  were 
being  explained.  On  the  whole,  the  speech  was  elaborate 
and  very  good  indeed.  I  say  this  because  the  common 
opinion  among  our  men  seemed  to  be  otherwise.  They 
thought  it  incoherent,  rambling,  and  not  well  put  to- 
gether, but  in  this  I  think  they  are  hard  on  Balfour. 
They  do  not  make  allowances  for  the  excessive  difficulty 
arising  from  the  constant  interruptions. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Balfour,  though 
sometimes  wonderfully  good  at  making  a  reply  or  a  re- 
joinder, and  often  displaying  impromptu  a  remarkable 
command  of  fine  language,  does  not  shine  in  making  a 
set  statement.  He  can  hardly  string  himself  to  a  certain 
pitch  and  sustain  himself  there  at  a  proper  level.  His 
20 
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speaking  is  not  sufficiently  even  for  such  a  statement. 
Moreover,  being  new  to  Ireland,  he  was  manifestly 
defective  in  local  details  wherewith  to  confront  four  score 
opponents  bred  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  Still,  even  with 
these  drawbacks,  the  speech  was  good,  and  I  predict  it 
will  read  well  in  the  newspapers.  Gladstone's  manifest 
anger,  suppressed  till  he  was  nearly  exploding,  was 
amusing  to  behold.  Then  Dillon  spoke  treason  with 
passionate  vehemence,  and  for  nearly  three  hours  vin- 
dicated the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  the  conduct  of  the 
National  League. 

Lord  Lymington,  Liberal  Unionist,  made  an  able  and 
effective  speech  on  the  Government  side.  By  this  time 
it  was  past  midnight,  and  John  Redmond,  the  senior 
of  the  two  brothers,  rose.  1  had  never  heard  him  make 
a  set  speech  before.  This  one  was  really  well  delivered, 
quite  different  from  the  florid,  turgid  style  too  common 
on  the  Irish  benches.  It  was  fluent  without  being 
verbose,  eloquent  without  being  bombastic,  earnest 
without  being  over-strained.  In  delivery  it  was  the  best 
speech — indeed,  one  of  the  few  really  well-delivered 
speeches — I  have  heard  from  the  Irish  benches. 

Arthur  James  Balfour 
(i 886-1 892) 

Arthur  Balfour  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time 
past,  the  most  popular  statesman  of  the  day  with  the 
Conservative  Party.  No  name  in  the  country  is  re- 
ceived with  such  long-protracted  acclamation  as  his, 
and  the  continuous  heartiness  of  the  cheering  is  quite 
wonderful  on  every  occasion  outside  the  House  of 
Commons.  Inside  the  House  his  reputation  is  equally 
great,  its  greatness  being  attested  by  the  invective 
which  the  Opposition  heap  upon  him.  He  is  most  highly 
and  deeply  esteemed  by  his  friends,  and  is  proportion- 
ably  vilified  by  his  opponents.  All  this  shows  the  large 
space  he  fills  in  the  eyes  of  men.  It  may  be  well  to 
consider  how  he  has  reached  such  a  pinnacle  as  this  so 
quickly,  and  in  what  his  success  consists. 

When  1  first  saw  him  in  Parliament  he  was  not 
thought  specially  successful.  He  was  known  as  the 
author  of  a  philosophical  work,  a  bright  man  in  Society, 
and  a  member  of  that  odd  little  knot  of  politicians  known 
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from  1880  to  1885  as  the  "  Fourth  Party."  The  first 
speech  he  made  on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  1886 
caused  actual  disappointment  to  the  Conservatives,  and 
1  do  not  recollect  his  doing  anything  in  Opposition 
during  the  short  Gladstonian  Administration  of  that 
year.  In  the  Conservative  Government  which  succeeded, 
he  was  made  Secretary  for  Scotland.  As  the  nephew 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  with  property  and  connexion 
in  Scotland,  it  was  thought  likely  that  he  would  do 
well  enough.  And  so  he  did,  though  nothing  great  was 
expected  of  him. 

In  the  following  year,  1887,  Michael  Hicks  Beach 
suddenly  resigned  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  owing  to  ill- 
health,  and  Balfour  was  appointed  to  that  difficult  post 
at  a  moment  of  peculiar  urgency,  with  lions  in  the  path, 
and  also  with  extraordinary  troubles,  even  dangers, 
impending.  I  well  recollect  the  astonishment,  almost 
dismay,  with  which  his  appointment  to  such  a  post  at 
such  a  time  was  regarded.  Men  shook  their  heads  and 
hoped  that  the  Prime  Minister  knew  what  his  nephew's 
qualifications  were  ;  but  it  soon  turned  out  that  he  must 
have  known  well  enough.  For  Balfour  began  quietly  and 
well,  making  steady  progress  week  by  week,  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  House.  His  mettle  was  immediately 
tried,  as  he  had  to  introduce  the  Crimes  Bill,  and  pass 
it  through  both  the  second  reading  and  Committee 
stages.  In  all  this  he  showed  a  mastery  of  legislative 
detail,  together  with  a  patience  and  readiness  quite 
admirable.  He  was  daily  subjected  to  questioning  by 
the  Irish  members,  soon  to  harassment  and  heckling, 
and  then  to  vindictive  vituperation.  He  stood  up  to 
them  all,  with  good  humour,  equable  temper,  and 
presence  of  mind,  being  greatly  assisted  in  this  Session, 
1887,  by  King-Harman  in  answering  as  to  local  details. 
Finding  that  the  Irish  are  "  bad  people  to  run  away 
from,"  he  would  hit  back,  and  occasionally  delight  his 
friends  by  pluck  and  dash.  Yet  he  never  lost  his  head, 
nor  suffered  his  judgment  and  equanimity  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Soon  it  transpired  that  the  cause  of  all  the 
cross-questioning  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  Parlia- 
ment was  that  under  him  Ireland  had  a  Government 
which  really  governed,  and  that  he  was  loyally  and  stead- 
fastly sustaining  all  those  who  were  fighting  the  battle 
of  law  and  order  in  that  country. 

The  Crimes  Bill  having   been   passed,  after  infinite 
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trouble,  he  had  to  bring  in  a  Land  Bill,  difficult  in  itself, 
and  hedged  in  by  all  manner  of  impediments.  Here 
again  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  master  of  agrarian 
affairs,  and  all  the  high  qualities  already  shown  in  the 
Crimes  Bill  were  still  further  developed.  He  ended  the 
long  Session,  January  to  September  of  1887,  a  made 
man  as  a  parliamentary  chief.  He  began  it  with  no 
particular  repute:  he  concluded  it  with  fame  and  honour. 
And  his  position,  which  was  good  then,  has  ever  since 
been  growing  better,  and  his  star  more  and  more  in  the 
ascendant,  till  now  he  is  the  foremost  man  on  the 
Conservative  side  (whether  inside  the  House  or  outside), 
and  with  Unionists  everywhere. 

Having  so  very  highly  distinguished  himself  as  a 
legislator  in  1887,  he  had  not  much  business  of  that  kind 
to  do  during  the  two  following  years,  1888  and  1889. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  probably  more  arduous  speech- 
making  in  the  House  during  these  two  sessions  than  any 
Minister  or  member.  Daily,  at  question  time,  and  weekly, 
on  various  occasions,  the  Irish  members  would  pester 
him  with  interpellations  and  pelt  him  with  accusations, 
and  sometimes  even  with  insinuations  of  a  nature  so 
grave  that  they  fell  laughably  from  their  own  innate 
absurdity.  He  wisely  never  took  them  seriously,  but 
would  merely  repeat  their  substance  with  a  smiling 
countenance,  implying  that  he  would  not  return  malice 
for  malice.  He  always  told  them  that  he  would  make 
all  allowances  for  their  observations,  because  it  was 
their  business  to  worry  him,  which  indeed  was  one  of 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sent  to  Parliament. 
He  would,  however,  when  the  case  required  it,  hit  back, 
not  as  they  had  done,  in  a  violent  way,  but  with  polished, 
rapier-like  thrusts,  showing  remarkable  readiness  and 
presence  of  mind.  In  the  graver  cases  he  would  fire 
back  shot  for  shot.  The  Irish,  of  course,  wished  by 
provocation  to  anger  him,  throw  him  off  his  balance, 
and  entrap  him  into  committing  himself;  and  when  they 
failed  in  all  these  respects,  they  were  manifestly 
chagrined. 

Besides  the  casual  opportunities  for  worrying  afforded 
by  questions  and  adjournment  motions,  most  of  which 
constituted  an  abuse  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  the 
votes  on  the  Irish  Estimates,  the  Constabulary,  the 
Prisons,  the  Poor  Law,  and  other  branches  of  local 
administration  yielded  in   a  formal  and  regular  manner 
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a  rich  field  for  vituperation  and  a  large  area  for  ventilating 
personal  grievances,  whether  pertaining  to  Irish  Members 
of  Parliament  or  to  non-official  law-breakers.  In  all 
these  Balfour  was  unmercifully  abused  by  the  Nationalist 
members.  But  the  richest  and  largest  opportunity  for 
attack  was  that  offered  by  the  vote  for  the  salary  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  himself.  Then  the  floodgates  of  Irish 
animadversion  were  let  loose;  that  was  the  field-day  for 
vilifying  Balfour  all  round.  His  replies  were  indeed 
models  of  what  they  should  be  under  these  particular 
circumstances.  He  paid  his  adversaries  the  compliment 
(generally  unmerited)  of  patiently  listening  to  their 
accusations,  and  then  noticing  in  detail  every  count  in 
their  manifold  indictment  which  could  reasonably  receive 
notice.  This  he  did  without  any  irritation,  even  without 
any  undue  sensitiveness,  making  them  think  that  the 
whole  thing  was  treated  by  him  as  a  matter  of  business, 
it  being  their  business  to  hurl  reprobation  against  his 
plate-armour  and  his  to  repel  it.  For  this  purpose,  in 
countenance,  manner,  and  attitude  (even  when  seated), 
he  would  assume  an  air  of  gentlemanly  nonchalance, 
which  I  observed  aggravated  their  disappointment  at 
the  failure  to  get  anything  out  of  him,  or  to  produce  any 
tangible  result. 

The  Nationalist  members  have  abused  almost,  per- 
haps quite,  every  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  both  at 
Westminster  and  in  Ireland  itself.  But  Balfour,  from 
his  vigour  and  efficiency,  has  been  the  special  butt  for 
their  hate.  The  legislation  of  1886  placed  great  powers 
in  his  hands  to  repress,  if  not  altogether  to  suppress,  the 
National  League,  check  boycotting,  prevent  intimidation, 
and  drive  the  nefarious  Plan  of  Campaign  from  one 
stronghold  to  another.  These  he  has  exercised  wisely 
and  firmly,  applying  "  coercion  "  only  to  law-breakers, 
oppressors,  and  organizers  of  crime.  Thus  he  has 
rightly  "intimidated"  the  wrong-doers  and  evil-disposed, 
and  has  proportionably  encouraged  the  peaceable,  well- 
meaning,  and  loyal.  Thus,  even  in  what  have  been 
heretofore  the  bad  parts  of  Ireland,  he  is  gradually 
raising  up  a  party  on  the  side  of  order.  Steadfast  and 
self-collected  himself,  he  has  taught  his  subordinates  in 
Ireland,  of  all  classes  and  branches,  to  be  the  same;  and 
he  stands  up  for  them  manfully  whenever  they  are 
wrongfully  attacked,  whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament. 
This  naturally  strengthens  their  hands  in  the  execution 
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of  duty.  In  fine,  he  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
administrators  that  Ireland  has  ever  seen,  and  quite  the 
strongest  that  has  been  known  in  this  generation. 
What  part  he  took  in  reference  to  the  Act  for  consti- 
tuting a  Judicial  Commission,  virtually  to  try  the  charges 
brought  by  The  Times  against  Parnell  and  the  Parnellites, 
has  never  been  ascertained.  We  imagine  that,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  he  must  have  deprecated  this  extraordinary 
measure. 

In  1890  he  introduced  his  elaborate  Land  Purchase 
Bill,  in  continuation  and  enlargement  of  the  proceed- 
ings pertaining  to  the  Ashbourne  Act,  and  piloted  it 
skilfully  in  the  autumn  Session  of  1888.  He  explained 
and  defended  the  complex  provisions  of  the  Bill,  which 
referred  also  to  the  congested  districts  of  the  West  of 
Ireland,  with  all  his  wonted  capacity  for  legislation,  and 
carried  it  through  the  second  reading  in  fairly  good 
time.  Great,  then,  must  have  been  his  disappointment 
on  finding  that,  by  reason  of  the  unexpected  interpola- 
tion of  the  luckless  Licensing  Bill,  his  great  Land  Bill 
must  be  abandoned  for  the  time  and  put  off  to  the  next 
Session.  Still,  he  must  have  been  consoled  when,  on  the 
assembling  of  Parliament  on  an  early  date  before  Christ- 
mas, the  Bill,  divided  into  two  parts,  again  rapidly  passed 
the  second  reading  and  entered  on  the  Committee  stage. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1890  he  showed  a 
discreetness,  which  was  commonly  remarked  by  his 
Party,  in  getting  a  Bill  for  some  light  railways  in  Ireland 
passed  through  in  a  single  sitting  ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  that  of  1890-1  he  secured  the  passage  of  two  measures 
for  the  relief  of  distress  from  partial  failure  of  the  potato 
crop.  Take  him  all  in  all,  he  is  the  foremost  man  in  the 
Conservative  Party;  and,  as  at  present  minded,  they 
would  place  him  in  any  available  office,  Leader,  Premier, 
or  what  not.  He  is  already  often  mentioned  as  a  possible 
Leader,  under  certain  contingencies,  although  he  is  a 
junior  man  as  compared  with  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet.  In  short,  he  is  regarded  as  a  combination  of 
shining  qualities. 

Personally,  he  is  a  tall,  thin  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  somewhat  of  a  philosophical  aspect  (his  earliest 
efforts  were  in  literature),  with  polished,  engaging 
manners,  evidently  of  high  caste,  wiry  in  frame,  and 
manly  in  temper.  His  speaking  in  reply,  repartee,  or 
purely  debating  passages  is  admirable,  leaving  little,  if 
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anything,  to  be  desired.  In  loftier  and  more  sustained 
passages  his  oratory  is  not  quite  so  effective,  and  though 
still  good,  there  is  a  certain  abruptness  about  it.  What- 
ever his  rhetorical  merits  are  in  the  House,  they  are 
equally  conspicuous  on  platforms  outside.  He  originally 
derived  great  advantages  from  his  birth  and  connexion  ; 
but  he  has  supplemented,  almost  superseded,  these  by 
his  own  eminent  deserts. 

During  1891  Balfour's  reputation,  as  already  sketched, 
was  even  more  than  maintained.  The  financial  and 
administrative  details  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  for 
Ireland  were  amazingly  complex.  Whether  the  measure 
was  worth  all  the  tangled  complication,  or  whether  it 
was  really  as  large  as  its  name  implies,  or  as  the  public 
may  have  supposed,  are  arguable  questions.  At  all 
events,  he  had  to  deal  with  its  details  in  the  teeth  of  an 
Opposition  relentless  and  well-informed.  This  he  did 
marvellously  well,  evincing  an  intellectual  power  of  the 
best  order,  so  that  his  parliamentary  reputation  stood 
higher  than  that  of  any  man  in  this  Parliament. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1891,  he  said,  at  a  gathering 
at  Hatfield,  that,  upon  the  Register  then  to  be  formed 
and  to  take  effect  from  January,  1892,  the  General 
Election  would  be  fought,  a  prediction  which  turned  out 
to  be  true.  Even  then  he  was,  in  the  mind  of  his  Party, 
designated  as  Leader  in  the  event  of  W.  H.  Smith's 
retiring.  Accordingly  when,  shortly  afterwards,  in  the 
autumn,  W.  H.  Smith  died,  Balfour  was  acclaimed 
Leader  by  the  general  voice,  and  his  uncle,  the  Prime 
Minister,  had  no  hesitation  in  nominating  him,  because 
he  was  virtually  elected  thereto  unanimously  by  his 
Party.  This  was  done,  not  only  for  parliamentary 
reasons,  but  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  coming 
General  Election.  His  was  the  name  to  conjure  with 
before  the  electorate.  He  was  to  be  the  standard-bearer. 
With  his  name  as  figure-head  the  Conservatives  would 
have  a  chance  of  winning. 

Loud  then  was  the  cheering  when  he  took  his  place 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  early  in  1892.  Much  was 
expected  of  him,  but,  though  he  did  not  exactly  dis- 
appoint expectation,  he  did  not  add  to  his  previous 
reputation.  In  fact,  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  during  that  Session  were  feeble  and 
inefficient.  That  may  not  have  been  his  fault,  but  it  cut 
him  off  from  displaying  the  conspicuous  qualities  which 
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it  was  in  him  to  show,  had  there  been  real  work  in  hand. 
He  introduced  an  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  with  much 
less  than  his  accustomed  ability.  It  was  nominally  read  a 
second  time,  and  then  dropped.  The  achievement  of  the 
Session,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  was  an  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill,  in  which  he  had  not  much  opportunity 
for  distinction.  On  lesser  occasions  he  made  many 
thoughtful  speeches,  evincing  a  remarkable  versatility. 
In  the  General  Election,  which  shortly  followed,  he 
made  some  fine  speeches,  and  so  far  held  his  own,  but 
here  again,  he  hardly  maintained  his  reputation.  Other 
party  leaders  in  a  similar  crisis  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  far  greater  effect  than  he  did  in  that  of  1892. 

(1892-1895) 

After  Balfour  had  been  for  nearly  two  years  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  he  became  the  most  prominent, 
popular,  brilliant,  and  respected  personality  in  the 
House  of  Commons  since  the  retirement  of  Gladstone. 
He  was  a  potent  personality  as  well — I  will  not  say  the 
most  potent,  because  the  palm  of  potency  belonged  to 
Chamberlain. 

Balfour  led  the  Opposition  rather  than  conducted  it, 
for  by  conducting,  I  mean  carrying  on  its  work.  With- 
out any  disparagement  of  his  merits  or  of  those  of  his 
front  bench  colleagues  in  the  leadership,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  whole  credit  of  the  opposition  and  of  the 
stubborn  resistance  which  was  offered  to  the  Gladstonian 
Party  by  no  means  pertains  to  him  or  them  alone,  but  is 
to  be  shared  with  the  private  members.  In  fact,  the 
battle  of  opposition  during  the  two  years  1893-4  was 
typically  a  soldiers'  battle,  though  Balfour  was  the 
General-in-Chief  and  must  be  commended  accordingly. 
Probably  he  would  sometimes  have  preferred  that  his 
followers  should  be  less  self-reliant  and  less  resolved  to 
take  their  own  line ;  though  unquestionably  the  resistance 
would  not  have  been  what  it  has  without  the  independent 
action  of  the  private  members.  In  this  respect  his 
temper  must  have  been  frequently  tried  and  his  mind 
exercised,  but  he  displayed  unfailing  good  humour. 
Indeed,  the  uniform  excellence  of  his  temper  was  one  of 
his  many  passports  to  popularity  and  confidence. 

But  though  his  share  in  the  routine,  the  daily  round, 
the  mill-grinding   of  opposition  was  thus   limited  to   a 
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degree  hardly  understood  save  by  those  actually  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  he  had,  nevertheless,  very  much  to  do 
as  Leader.  He  was  always  at  his  post  and  came  up 
smiling  to  the  encounter  at  the  moment  of  need ;  and 
whether  the  Conservative  Party  had  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint of  want  of  leadership  from  the  front  bench  or  not, 
they  never  complained  of  him.  There  are  moments 
every  day  when  the  most  independent  private  members 
in  Opposition  feel  that  the  Leader  alone  must  speak, 
just  as  in  a  tiger-hunt  the  elephant  knows  instinctively 
the  instant  when  he  must  stand  steady  with  his  trunk 
drawn  in  so  that  the  sportsman  in  the  howdah  may  fire  ; 
and  in  such  moments  Balfour  never  failed  to  fire  with 
well-directed  aim.  Then,  indeed,  his  vigilance,  alertness, 
and  presence  of  mind  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the 
Ministers  invariably  were  made  to  feel  the  impact  of  his 
shot  and  the  weight  of  his  metal. 

He  was  never  unduly  self-asserting.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  ever  ready  to  put  forward  a  selected 
follower  to  move  some  resolution  against  the  Govern- 
ment, which  he  as  Leader  would  support.  He  would 
let  another  have  the  credit  rather  than  take  it  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  the  naval  principle  that  every 
ship  is  bound  to  move  to  the  assistance  of  any  other 
ship  that  is  engaged  with  the  enemy,  so  he  would  always, 
if  possible,  come  to  the  aid,  with  his  own  speech,  of  any 
friend  who  might  be  hotly  pressed  in  argument  with 
the  Ministers.  But  whenever  he  was  required  by 
custom  to  initiate  a  move  against  the  Ministry,  he  would 
do  so  with  a  spirit  not  to  be  surpassed. 

In  judging  his  conduct  in  Opposition,  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  he  was  the  Leader  of  a  combined 
Opposition,  which  partly  consisted  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  a  body  of  independent  allies  with  a  very 
independent  Leader  of  their  own.  They  were  loyal  and 
faithful,  no  doubt ;  but  the  alliance  must  have  demanded 
a  skilful  management  on  his  part,  in  which  he  never 
failed.  I  believe  that  the  Liberal  Unionists  would  give 
him  the  best  and  friendliest  testimony  in  this  respect 
and  that  he  was  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  their 
Leader,  Chamberlain. 

He  was  probably  esteemed  favourably  by  the 
Ministers  whom  he  opposed.  They  must  have  dreaded 
his  impetuous  attacks ;  but  they  must  also  have  admired 
his  personal  courtesy.     They  certainly  have  no  cause  to 
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complain  of  backwardness  or  unwillingness  on  his  part 
to  enter  into  arrangements  or  compromises  with  them, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  House  ;  and 
they  must  surely  have  appreciated  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  acted  up  to  such  agreements  when  once  made. 
Indeed,  it  was  upon  these  understandings  between  the 
two  front  benches  that  temporary  differences  arose 
between  him  and  some  of  his  followers.  However  much 
in  these  instances  the  event  may  have  shown  him  to  be 
right,  one  cannot  help  supposing  that  he  must  have  been 
shy  of  entering  upon  such  negotiations,  inasmuch  as 
they  almost  always  caused  heart-searchings  in  his  own 
Party,  the  only  consolation  being  that  simultaneously 
they  must  have  had  a  similar  effect  on  the  Ministers 
and  their  followers. 

As  an  orator  Balfour  is  good,  but  he  can  be  equalled 
by  several.  His  main  power  lies  in  debate,  when  his 
replies  are  always  excellent.  The  more  immediate,  ex- 
temporaneous, and  impromptu  they  may  be,  the  better 
they  are ;  then  indeed  they  often  are  wonderful.  The 
abruptness  and  angularity  of  his  style,  combined  with 
the  use  of  striking  metaphor,  are  peculiarly  suited  to  this 
kind  of  debating  effort.  But  apart  from  his  style  of 
oratory,  there  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  in  most  of  his 
speeches,  and  that  is  thoughtfulness,  nay  more,  con- 
templative reflectiveness.  He  is  animated  by  the 
philosophic  spirit.  There  are,  and  ever  will  be,  but 
few  political  philosophers  in  the  House.  He  is  one ; 
Leonard  Courtney  is  another.  John  Lubbock  may  have 
some,  though  not  equal,  claim  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category.  There  may  be  one  or  two  others,  but  they 
are  rare.  The  philosophic  quality  might  not  at  first  be 
attributed  to  Balfour  by  casual  observers  who  notice  his 
debating  power  as  Leader,  and  are  at  once  struck  by  his 
fighting  trim,  his  cut  and  thrust,  his  flash  and  dash,  his 
hacking  and  hammering.  But  his  political  philosophy 
will  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  sits  behind  him  and 
notes  all  the  varied  speeches  he  makes.  Probably  his 
repertoire  in  this  respect  is  more  diversified  than  that  of 
anyone  else  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  be  found  to  have 
made  more  thoughtful  speeches  of  widely  different  sorts 
than  any  other  politician  in  the  House.  Apart  from  his 
purely  debating  efforts,  his  speeches  will  be  of  this 
particular  nature,  and  not/for  instance,  of  the  administra- 
tive kind.     I  do  not  call  to  mind  his  speaking  at  any 
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length  upon  any  purely  Imperial  affair,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  might  affect  some  party  issue,  nor  upon  any 
financial  subject,  except  bimetallism.  His  advocacy  of 
bimetallism  does  not  depend  on  practical  finance,  for  the 
figures  or  statistics  of  which  he  has  no  special  turn,  but 
on  what  he  may  consider  to  be  the  philosophy  of  value. 
This  question  is  one  of  the  few  things  in  finance  which 
admit  of  philosophic  speculation,  and  therefore  he 
adopts  it.  As  a  brave  and  patriotic  man,  he  will  speak 
soundly  on  foreign  policy ;  but  intellectually,  that  is  not 
his  forte.  His  mental  strength  rather  exerts  itself  in 
domestic  concerns,  which  certainly  offer  the  best  field 
for  political  philosophy.  While  he  was  Irish  Secretary, 
he  was  absorbed  by  the  Nationalist  opposition,  and  had 
neither  thoughts  nor  words  for  anything  else.  But  since 
he  has  been  Leader  of  the  House  or  of  the  Opposition, 
at  a  time  when  social  improvements  have  been  more  to 
the  front  than  at  any  other  time  previously,  there  is 
hardly  a  subject  connected  with  this  great  department  of 
legislation  brought  before  the  House  on  which  he  has 
not  given  some  really  philosophic  contribution  in  debate. 
I  am  sure  that  a  widely  diversified  collection  might  be 
made  from  w7ell-thought-out  speeches  delivered  by  him, 
which  would  raise  a  fair  monument  to  his  intellectual 
power. 

This  particular  mode  of  speaking  on  his  part  is 
probably  more  appreciated  in  the  House  than  in  the 
country,  more  on  the  front  bench  than  on  the  platform. 
When  his  Party  (as  apart  from  the  House)  chose  him 
as  Leader  in  1892,  they  expected  him  to  be  a  great 
standard-bearer  in  the  General  Election,  then  shortly 
expected.  He  did  well,  of  course,  but  not  so  well  as 
was  anticipated.  Perhaps  he  even  disappointed  some 
of  the  highest  among  the  expectations  that  had  been 
formed.  He  did  nothing  like  as  well  as  Randolph 
Churchill  had  done  in  1885  and  1886.  Indeed,  as 
standard-bearer,  we  shall  not  look  upon  Churchill's  like 
again.  Yet  Balfour  retains  the  regard  and  admiration 
of  the  Party  at  large,  and  still  more  of  his  followers 
in  the  House.  His  rise  within  the  eight  years  previous 
to  1895  has  been  most  exceptional,  approached  only  by 
that  of  Randolph  Churchill.  But  then  Churchill  fell 
back,  whereas  Balfour's  advance  has  been  solid  and  his 
progress  steady.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  1894,  what  is 
his  position  ?      If  a  vacancy  occurred  to-morrow,  or  if 
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any  compatible  arrangement  could  be  made,  he  would  be 
acclaimed  Prime  Minister.  Nay,  more  ;  if  the  Premier- 
ship for  the  next  Conservative  Government  could  be 
determined  by  election  by  the  Conservative  members 
by  ballot,  a  large  number  of  votes  would  be  cast  for 
him  even  now.  His  name  is  on  the  lips  of  Conserva- 
tives generally  for  the  next  Premiership,  and  all  this  in 
the  space  of  eight  years.  Of  course,  this  may  be  partly 
due  to  social  status  and  distinguished  kinship,  and  so 
forth ;  and  without  doubt  the  achievement  would  have 
been  much  harder  for  a  man  who  rose  from  the  political 
and  parliamentary  ranks  than  it  has  been  for  him.  Still, 
the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  due  to  his  own  personal 
merit  and  proved  services,  and,  as  such,  does  him  infinite 
credit  and  honour.  We  have  hardly  seen  it  paralleled  in 
these  times. 

John  Edward  Redmond 
(1892-1895) 

I  did  not  see  much  of  John  Redmond — the  elder  of 
two  brothers  of  that  name — in  the  last  Parliament,  as  he 
was  for  a  long  time  in  America.  Since  his  reappearance, 
his  speeches  have  not  been  remarkable,  though  as  far  as 
they  went,  they  have  justified  his  oratorical  reputation 
as  the  best  speaker  of  the  Irish  Party  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  House.  He  has  none  of  the  excitability, 
haste,  or  passion  of  many  orators  on  the  Irish  benches, 
speaking  rather  in  a  judicious  and  measured  way,  while 
not  wanting  in  fire  or  rhetoric  if  occasion  arises. 

During  this  Parliament  he  has  flitted  across  the  scene 
in  an  ominous  manner,  portending  trouble  of  sorts. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  men  in  the  House  towards  whom 
more  eyes  are  turned  when  he  rises  to  speak.  He  is 
now  the  recognized  Leader  of  the  Parnellite  Party,  and 
professes  to  have  taken  up  the  mantle  of  Parnell.  He 
plays  the  part  consistently  well,  and  is  listened  to  with 
respect. 

It  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  House  is  getting  to 
realize  his  formidable  qualities.  He  has  much  of  the 
temper  and  ambition  of  Parnell,  whose  memory  and 
example  he  has  studied.  Premising  always  that  Red- 
mond has  been  unlucky  in  happening  to  have  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland   opposed  to  him,  and  is 
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therefore  the  leader  of  a  minority,  whereas  Parnell, 
though  a  Protestant,  had  the  support  of  that  ecclesias- 
tical organization,  the  two  men  can  be  summarily  com- 
pared as  follows.  In  both  cases  there  is  deep-seated, 
far-reaching  ambition  ;  but  with  Parnell  it  was  more  for 
himself  than  for  Ireland,  as  he  certainly  esteemed  his 
own  mastery  first  and  the  position  of  his  country  next. 
Parnell  was  really  English,  though  he  acquired  in  Ireland 
an  almost  autocratic  status,  whereas  Redmond  is  an 
Irishman  at  heart,  who  loves  Ireland,  an  impossibly  ideal 
Ireland  perhaps,  for  her  own  sake;  and  he  would  think 
of  himself  entirely  in  subordination  to  his  native  land. 
But  both  men  would  be  the  same  in  the  essential  point 
of  absolute  regard  for  making  Irish  Nationalism  inde- 
pendent of  English  politics  or  British  Parties,  with  the 
support  of  the  Irish  in  America.  Both  can  be  reckoned 
as  good  speakers  on  the  whole ;  Parnell  was  some- 
times magnificent,  and  Redmond  is  invariably  excel- 
lent, reaching  to  a  high  level  at  once  and  staying 
there.  Lastly,  Redmond  has,  so  far,  shown  himself  to  be 
a  good  leader,  and  may  become  a  greater  one  if  he  has 
scope.  But  the  weird  influence,  mysterious  prestige  and 
fearful  impressiveness  of  reserve  force,  which  were  char- 
acteristic of  Parnell,  no  man  who  may  succeed  him  is 
ever  likely  to  have — certainly  not  Redmond. 

When  Justin  McCarthy  became  the  titular  head  of  the 
Nationalist  Party,  Redmond  adhered  to  the  true  Parnel- 
lite  tradition,  and  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  mem- 
bers at  once  asserted  his  independence  of  Gladstone. 
He  held  that  the  Nationalists  would  accept  whatever 
sort  of  Home  Rule  Gladstone  might  grant,  but  declared 
that  he  and  his  followers  would  accept  nothing  but  such 
Home  Rule  as  might  be  thorough-paced.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  this  Parliament  he  outspokenly  intimated 
his  doubts  and  apprehensions  of  the  Gladstonian  policy 
respecting  Ireland,  fearing  it  might  prove  to  be  half- 
hearted, halting  and  insufficient,  and  reiterating  his  fears 
at  various  times  during  the  passage  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  in  1893. 

In  1894,  after  that  Bill  was  lost,  he  saw  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  forebodings  that  on  Gladstone's  departure 
the  British  Liberals  would  relegate  Home  Rule  to  a 
back  seat  and  subordinate  it  to  the  exigencies  of  British 
politics.  He  was  specially  dissatisfied  with  Lord  Rose- 
bery's    speeches    on    this    subject,    and   has   manifested 
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positive  hostility  to  his  Administration.  Consequently, 
ne  and  his  band  of  nine  have  ceased  to  be  counted 
among  the  Ministerial  forces,  and  have  been  rather 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  a  possible  cave,  making  a 
difference  of  eighteen  on  a  division,  a  sensible  diminu- 
tion of  the  Government  majority,  which  cannot  be 
declared  as  more  than  thirty-two.  During  the  recess, 
indeed,  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  will  try  to 
destroy  the  new  Conservative  Government  (1895). 


LETTER  CXXXVIII 

Wednesday,  30  March,  1887. — Last  evening  Gladstone 
was  announced  to  speak,  and  he  spoke  accordingly  in 
his  most  earnest  and  indignant  tones,  inveighing  against 
the  Irish  Crimes  Bill.  He  informed  us  that  on  hearing 
Balfour's  statement  his  wrath  was  so  boiling  over  that  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  day  in  order  that  he  might  consider 
how  best  to  unburden  his  mind.  With  depth  of  tone, 
incisiveness  of  language,  and  vehemence  of  gesticulation 
he  inveighed  against  the  Government  proposals  in  every 
particular.  Some  of  them,  he  said,  were  the  worst  that 
the  wit  of  man  could  devise  ;  others  would  brand  the 
Irish  with  a  permanent  marked  inferiority,  and  so  on. 
He  did  all  he  could  to  encourage  the  obstructionists  ; 
indeed,  his  invitation  to  them  to  obstruct  to  the  bitter 
extremity  was  quite  undisguised.  He  did  his  utmost 
also  to  set  the  Irish  against  the  Government,  and  to 
stir  up  every  angry  feeling  in  their  minds.  This  amiable 
effort  of  his  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  speech  was  remarkable  for  anything 
except  its  mischievousness  of  intent  and  the  theatrical 
gesture. 

Then  Goschen  followed  him  with  really  a  brilliant 
debating  speech.  He  furnished  some  remarkable  sta- 
tistics proving,  in  reply  to  a  specific  challenge  from 
Gladstone,  how  crime  in  Ireland  had  gone  unpunished  ; 
and  he  exposed  the  lawless  condition  of  the  country, 
showing  that  the  secret  power  of  the  League,  terrorism, 
and  boycotting  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  people,  and 
secured  such  obedience  that  it  had  become  quite  unneces- 
sary to  commit  the  gross  outrages  by  which  lawlessness 
had  been  established  in  former  years.  The  state  of  things 
he  declared  to  be  quite  intolerable,  and  the  Government, 
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he  said,  were  resolved  to  restore  order,  despite  the  exer- 
tions of  Gladstone  and  the  combined  Opposition.  This 
speech  was  often  interrupted  by  the  Irish,  as  it  seemed 
to  hit  them  hard,  but  Goschen  retorted  on  the  interrupters 
with  smartness  and  readiness,  evincing  first-rate  powers 
of  debate ;  and  our  men  constantly  supported  him  with 
cheers.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  cynical,  haggard 
countenance  of  Parnell  while  this  speech  was  being 
delivered. 

After  that  the  debate  languished  towards  the  dinner 
hour  and  never  recovered  its  force  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  A.  Winterbotham's  speech  was  short,  and  the 
Irish  had  hoped  that  he  was  going  to  recant  his  Unionism 
altogether.  But  he  declared  himself  to  be  still  a  Unionist, 
only  he  would  not  vote  for  what  he  called  coercion. 
Then  F.  W.  Maclean  made  a  very  loyal  Unionist  speech, 
which  was  well  received  by  our  men.  The  Leaders  of 
the  Irish  Party  preserved  an  ominous  silence,  evidently 
reserving  themselves  for  some  effort  later  on  in  the 
debate,  which  was  adjourned  soon  after  midnight.  The 
progress  made  with  the  discussion  was  poor,  considering 
that  a  whole  evening  had  been  occupied. 

Churchill  had  reappeared  for  the  first  time  on  the 
previous  evening.  He  was  in  his  place  for  a  short  while 
this  evening  again,  and  made  some  few  remarks  on 
the  conversation  that  arose  about  the  rules  that  ought  to 
regulate  pairing.  We  finished  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual,  and  adjourned  shortly  before  1  a.m.,  with  an  uneasy 
impression  that  full  use  had  not  been  made  of  the  day. 


LETTER  CXXXIX 

Wednesday,  31  March,  1887. — Yesterday  the  House 
met  at  noon.  The  Irish  Crimes  BUI  debate  was  continued 
in  a  dull  and  dreary  manner.  Swift  McNeill,  a  sort  of 
mountebank  Irishman,  spoke  for  some  time.  I  did  not 
hear  more,  as  I  had  to  attend  the  Committee  on  Public 
Accounts,  upstairs.  When  I  got  back  to  my  seat  in  the 
House  at  5  p.m.,  I  found  that,  in  the  interval,  Lord  George 
Hamilton  had  made  an  excellent  speech,  in  which  he 
exposed  the  relations  between  the  National  League  and 
the  tenantry,  and  also  the  real  nature  of  the  agitation 
that  has  been  going  on. 

The  next  speaker  was  Bernard  Coleridge.     He  has  a 
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fine  voice  and  a  fluent  delivery,  but  he  was  over- 
vehement,  and  seemed  quite  impetuous  in  his  anxiety 
to  attack  the  Government.  In  this  way  the  time  for 
adjournment  (5.45  p.m.)  was  reached,  and  again  but  little 
progress  was  made  with  the  discussion.  The  Irish 
Leaders  are  still  preserving  silence,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  pleading  that  they  have  not  been  heard, 
when  the  time  for  Closure  shall  arrive  to-night  or 
to-morrow  night.  So  we  broke  up  with  our  uneasiness 
increasing,  and  wondering  how  we  should  get  the  Bill 
introduced  and  read  a  first  time.  Very  few  of  the 
Opposition  Leaders  were  present. 


LETTER  CXL 

Friday,  1  April,  1887. — Yesterday  was  an  important 
day.  At  three  o'clock  the  Conservative  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (not  the  Peers)  met  in  the  big  room 
at  the  Foreign  Office  under  the  Presidency  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  addressed  them  in  a  few  stirring  words. 
W.  H.  Smith  was  enthusiastically  received  while  he 
explained  that  we  must  give  up  our  Easter  holidays  for 
the  national  service.  He  told  us  that  they  proposed  to 
take  the  first  reading  of  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  to-night, 
and  the  second  on  Monday.  If  the  second  reading  were 
not  passed  on  the  Thursday  night  of  Passion  Week, 
then  the  House  would  merely  adjourn  till  Easter 
Tuesday.  We  assured  him  of  our  absolute  support, 
and  requested  Goschen  to  convey  to  the  Liberal 
Unionists  our  greetings,  which  he  undertook  to  do.  At 
the  same  time  the  Liberal  Unionists  had  a  meeting  of 
their  own,  under  Hartington  and  Chamberlain,  which 
went  off  well,  with  renewed  assurances  of  support.1 

The  House  met  at  four,  when  we  had  a  division  upon 
the  Kensington  Vestry  Bill,  and  then  we  resumed  the 
debate  on  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  soon  after  five.  Labouchere 
opened  fire  in  a  long,  animated  and  humorous  speech. 
His  arguments  may  be  seriously  meant,  but  they  are 
dressed  up  with  so  much  laughable  fun  that  they  are 
seldom,   if   ever,    seriously   received    by    the    audience. 

1  The  Conservative  members  met  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Liberal 
Unionists  at  Devonshire  House,  on  31  March,  1887,  when  both  parties,  at  the 
instance  respectively  of  Lords  Salisbury  and  Hartington,  decided  to  combine  to 
push  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  at  once,  at  any 
personal  inconvenience  to  themselves. 
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Some  of  his  jokes  bordered  on  the  profane;  for  instance, 
to  justify  modern  boycotting-,  he  cited  the  text  of  the 
Jews  having  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans;  to  vilify 
the  Irish  Resident  Magistrates,  he  compared  them  to 
the  two  Resident  Magistrates  of  Jerusalem,  Pilate  and 
Caiaphas,  and  so  on. 

After  that  we  had  a  succession  of  lesser  speeches  till 
Campbell-Bannerman  rose  from  the  front  Opposition 
bench.  He  had  been  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
was  entitled  to  speak.  He  spoke  fairly  well,  in  a  purely 
Gladstonian  sense.  Last  year  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
by  his  performance.  This  time  it  was  much  better, 
perhaps  more  fully  prepared.  My  impression  is  that  he 
has  not  the  fluency  and  readiness  necessary  for  a  real 
speaker,  but  that  when  well  loaded  and  primed,  he  can 
go  off  pretty  well,  as  he  did  on  this  occasion.  He  was 
followed  by  Sir  Richard  Webster,  the  Attorney-General. 
He,  too,  was  one  of  those  who  greatly  disappointed  us 
last  year,  when  his  performance  was  much  below  the 
watermark  of  our  expectations.  But  this  time  he  was  quite 
himself,  not  indeed  an  orator  at  all,  but  a  ready  debater 
and  a  capital  advocate.  He  dealt  with  the  statistics  and 
reports  of  Irish  crime,  showing  how  wrong  Gladstone 
had  been  in  trying  to  minimize  these  occurrences  and 
hitting  the  Irish  agitators  hard  for  virtually  encouraging 
them.  He  was  rudely,  even  violently,  interrupted  by 
the  Irish  members ;  but  he  adroitly  turned  most  of  the 
interruptions  to  good  account.  Worse  still,  he  was  much 
interrupted  by  the  front  Opposition  bench.  I  never 
knew  that  bench  so  unmannerly  before.  Something  had 
made  them  very  snappish  and  excitable.  We  supposed 
it  was  that  they  had  heard  the  results  of  the  Conservative 
and  Unionist  meetings  in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  now  past  midnight,  and  Parnell  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  Debate.  W.  H. 
Smith  said  that  he  would  agree,  on  condition  that  the  divi- 
sion on  the  first  reading  should  be  taken  to-night  (Frida}^). 
They  asked  when  the  second  reading  would  be  moved. 
W.  H.  Smith  said  on  Monday  next.  On  the  announcement 
of  these  two  dates,  a  row  arose,  Harcourt,  Morley,  and 
the  Irish  furiously  raging  together  against  us.  Harcourt's 
manner  was  regarded  by  the  Conservatives  as  audaci- 
ously insolent.  He  tried  to  fix  on  W.  H.  Smith  that  he 
had  threatened  closure,  and  insinuated  that  the  Speaker 
had  prematurely  given  consent.      The  Speaker  gravely 
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rebuked  him  in  grand  style,  and  W.  H.  Smith  declared 
that  he  had  never  mentioned  closure.  Morley's  wrath  was 
amusing  to  behold.  But,  of  course,  though  W.  H.  Smith 
never  mentioned  Closure,  we  all  understood  that  he 
meant  it.  But  this  is  very  different  from  threatening  it 
openly.  Nothing  could  be  more  desperately  obstructive 
than  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition.  An  urgent  whip, 
as  a  storm  signal,  is  out  to-day,  as  a  further  row  is 
expected. 

LETTER  CXLI 

Saturday,  2  April,  1887. — Last  evening  was  again 
eventful  and  may  prove  to  be  historic.  We  had  received 
a  five-lined  whip,  indicating  the  highest  urgency.  On 
entering  the  House  of  Commons,  we  learnt  that  after 
midnight,  Gladstone  and  his  set  would  co-operate  with 
the  Parnellites  in  obstruction  to  the  bitter  end. 

Early  in  the  evening,  W.  H.  Smith  announced  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  first  reading  being  passed  that  night, 
the  second  reading  would  be  proposed,  not  on  Monday 
as  previously  announced,  but  on  Tuesday.  We  were  at 
first  alarmed  at  this  postponement  by  one  day  as 
meaning  concession,  but  were  reassured  on  learning  that 
it  was  made  in  deference  to  the  Speaker  and  the  Liberal 
Unionists.  We  were,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker,  as  we  depended  on  him  to  sanction  our 
applying  Closure  after  midnight. 

The  game  of  obstruction  was  opened  by  Dr.  Clark, 
the  Scotch  Crofter  member,  who  contrived  to  waste  an 
hour  or  more  in  discussing  Crofters'  sorrows,  as  a  matter 
of  emergency,  by  a  gross  abuse  of  the  Rules  of  the  House. 
This  obstacle  was,  however,  removed  by  the  help  of 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  behaved  well.  Then  Parnell 
came  on  with  his  big  speech.  He  moved  an  amendment 
that  instead  of  introducing  a  Crimes  Bill,  we  should 
resolve  ourselves  into  a  Committee  to  consider  the  state 
of  Ireland.  That  such  an  amendment  should  be  possible, 
after  we  had  last  week  decided,  on  a  formal  division  after 
a  full  debate,  that  the  introduction  of  the  Crimes  Bill  is 
urgent,  is  one  proof  out  of  many,  that  even  now  the 
Rules  of  the  House  can  be  flagrantly  abused,  notwith- 
standing our  new  Procedure. 

Parnell's  speech  really  was  a  direct  attack  in  detail 
on  the  policy  of  the  Crimes  Bill.     It  was  an  able  and 
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elaborate  performance,  well  delivered,  notwithstanding 
physical  weakness,  of  which  his  voice,  from  time  to  time, 
gave  signs.  But  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  describe  the 
impression  I  had  of  the  cynicism,  craft,  and  hostility  that 
pervaded  it.  The  audacity  of  its  misrepresentations, 
too,  is  inconceivable.  His  indirect  complicity  in  the 
evils  that  have  afflicted  Ireland  seemed  to  me  clear  from 
his  own  utterances.  They  attacked  in  detail  each  one 
of  the  many  instances  which  Balfour  had  given  of  un- 
detected and  unpunished  crimes.  He  had  procured 
local  details,  denying,  or  palliating,  or  excusing  each 
instance.  I  believe  that  the  real  reason  why  he  had 
unaccountably  waited  for  several  days  before  producing 
this  amendment  was  that  he  might  have  time  to  produce 
these  local  replies.  However  strong  a  case  might  be 
authenticated  by  judicial  records,  it  could  always  be 
whittled  away  by  replies  of  this  sort,  if  such  replies  be 
admissible.  He  also  admitted  that  if  the  Crimes  Bill 
should  pass,  his  political  agitation  would  be  impeded 
or  stopped.  We  were  glad  to  hear  his  opinion  to  that 
effect.  His  tone  was  nasty  and  menacing  throughout, 
until  the  peroration,  when  he  became  mild  and  judicious, 
urging  the  Irish  people,  in  the  hope  of  getting  Home 
Rule  in  the  end,  to  be  patient,  avoid  outrage  which 
might  give  England  an  excuse  for  the  so-called  Coercion, 
and  endure  the  oppression  which  would  be  caused  by 
the  Crimes  Bill.  We  wondered  what  this  might  mean, 
because  even  fair  words  from  him  must  be  heard  with 
suspicion.  Balfour  then  replied  pointedly  and  suc- 
cinctly, vindicating  mainly  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
stances he  had  originally  adduced  in  support  of  the 
Bill. 

Then  the  House  began  to  empty  at  the  dinner  hour. 
After  that  I  heard  one  or  two  lesser  speeches,  one  by 
Llewellyn  Atherley-Jones,  a  Radical  barrister,  son  of 
Ernest  Jones,  the  Chartist.  Then  one  by  S.  D.  Waddy, 
a  Radical  Q.C.,  a  fluent,  but  to  me  a  most  unconvincing 
speaker  :  his  meaning  poor  and  thin,  and  overlaid  with 
a  plethora  of  verbiage.  At  eleven  T.  C.  Harrington, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Land  League,  rose  to  address  the 
House.  His  main  object  was  to  show  that  the  Resident 
Magistrates  of  Ireland,  on  whom  the  Bill  is  to  confer 
summary  powers,  are  people  of  a  mean  sort.  He  had 
somehow  got  hold  of  much  correspondence  about  the 
patronage  of  these  appointments,  going  back  for  many 
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years.  Some  of  the  letters  were  rather  amusing,  and 
he  was  permitted,  though  with  some  impatience  from 
our  side,  to  go  on  till  past  midnight. 

Meanwhile  Gladstone  had  come  in,  with  a  gorgeous 
flower  in  his  buttonhole,  and  in  evening  dress,  always 
a  sign  that  he  means  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
When  Harrington  sat  down,  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  was  moved  by  T.  P.  O'Connor.  W.  H.  Smith 
at  once  objected.  Gladstone  then  rose  to  support  the 
adjournment  in  a  speech  full  of  what  1  regard  as  his  most 
unfavourable  characteristics.  No  man,  Irish  or  British, 
could  have  pressed  obstruction  more  ingeniously  than 
he  did.  Hartington  replied  excellently,  declaring  that 
the  discussion  had  already  been  ample  and  protracted. 
Harcourt,  too,  supported  the  adjournment  in  a  brief  but 
tangled  skein  of  misrepresentation.  Then  a  laughable 
incident  occurred.  J.  A.  Picton  (peace-at-any-price  man) 
put  in  his  little  oar,  amidst  laughter.  Parnell  and  Healy 
spoke  also  in  menacing  tones.  They  said  that  if  their 
fire  were  stamped  out  by  Closure  that  night,  it  would 
smoulder  and  break  out  again  elsewhere.  We  then 
divided,  and  rejected  the  motion  by  a  majority  of  107. 

No  sooner  had  we  returned  to  our  places  than  an- 
other motion  for  adjourning  the  House  was  moved  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey  (Northumberland).  He  is  one  of  the 
most  presentable  young  men  of  the  Radical  party,  and 
was  evidently  acting  under  the  direction  of  his  seniors. 
This  was  a  palpable  trifling  with  the  House,  inviting 
it  to  self-stultification,  by  reversing  the  decision  just 
given.  Nevertheless,  this  also  was  supported  by  Glad- 
stone in  his  most  solemn  tones.  Grey  was  followed  by 
C.  H.  Anderson  (Scotch  barrister),  a  stiff  customer. 
The  Conservatives  would  have  none  of  him,  so  by  a 
buzz  of  "  Divide,  divide,"  they  prevented  his  words  being 
heard.  This  riled  him.  He  struggled  to  be  heard,  ges- 
ticulating fiercely,  but  the  gesticulations  were  nothing 
more  than  dumb  show. 

We  then  divided  a  second  time,  with  much  the  same 
majority  (108).  The  moment  the  numbers  were  declared 
from  the  Chair,  W.  H.  Smith  moved  that  the  question 
be  put.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The  Speaker  in 
an  instant  rose  from  his  chair,  and  said,  "  The  Question 
is  that  the  Question  be  put."  This  was  answered  by 
a  ringing  cheer  from  our  side,  which  the  Speaker  took 
to  be  "Ayes."     He  turned  to  the  other  side,  and  said, 
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"Those  to  the  contrary  say  No."  A  storm  of  "  Noes" 
arose,  interrupted  with  groans,  and  snarls  and  inarticu- 
late "  Ohs  !  "  They  say  that  cries  of  "  Tyrant !  "  arose,  but 
I  did  not  catch  the  word  in  the  discordant  chorus.  The 
Speaker  then  said,  "  Strangers  will  withdraw,"  which  is 
the  expression  calling  for  a  division. 

This  then  was  the  Closure.     Three  minutes  later  the 
same  process  was  repeated,  and  the  tellers  were  declared. 
Our  Whips  were  tellers  for  us  :  the  Gladstonian  Whips 
were   the    tellers   for  the  Gladstonian-Parnellite    Party. 
This  showed   that   Gladstone  accepted   the  Closure   as 
applied  to  himself  as  Leader  of  the  combined  Opposition. 
He  walked  down  the  House  on  his  way  to  the  division 
lobby,  streaming  and  floating  in  his  most  stately  manner. 
As   he   passed   the    Irish   gangway   they   all    stood   up, 
waving  their  hats  and  cheering,  an  irregular  spectacle, 
perhaps,  but  picturesque.     As  the  Irish  left  the  doorway 
of  the  House,  a  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  Speaker  "  arose 
from  them.     One  Irish  member  passing  by  our  Ministers 
muttered  "  Cowards  !  "     The  division  showed  a  majority 
of  108  for  Closure   at   2.45    a.m.,  Liberal   Unionists  and 
Conservatives  voting  together.     Instantly  on  the  numbers 
being  declared,  Gladstone  rose  and  left  the  House  in  a 
theatrical  manner,  followed  by  his  Front  Bench.     Parnell 
did  the  same  with  his  men,  apparently  as  a  mute  protest; 
so   we   laughed   at   them.      Thus   we   actually   had   the 
House  to  ourselves,  so  in  a  very  few  minutes  we  put 
the  questions  and  passed  them,  namely  (1)  that  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  (2)  that  it  be  read  a  first 
time,  and  that  (3)  second  reading  be  fixed  for  Tuesday; 
and  we  left  the  Llouse  for  home  as  the  big  clock  struck 
3  a.m.     We  were  thankful,  for  had  not  Gladstone  and 
Parnell  walked  out,  we  might  have  had  divisions  on  each 
one  of  the  three  stages  mentioned  above,  and  thus  have 
been    kept    walking    backwards   and    forwards    in    the 
division  lobbies  till  4.30  or  5  a.m. 

Llewellyn  Atherley-Jones 

(1892-1895) 

Atherley-Jones  is  a  type  of  a  moderate,  fair-minded, 
honest  Radical  of  the  sturdy  and  patriotic  sort,  just  the 
kind  of  politician  whom  foreigners  are  apt  to  mistake 
when  they  imagine  that  there  are  some  Englishmen  who 
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will  not  fight  even  when  vital  national  interests  are  at 
stake  and  actual  urgency  arises,  because,  as  a  rule,  they 
advocate  peace,  even  at  some  sacrifice.  In  respect  of 
patriotism  Atherley-Jones  is,  however,  hardly  distin- 
guishable frorn  enlightened  and  progressive  Conserva- 
tives. Often  his  sympathies  seem  to  run  in  what  they 
would  call  right  directions. 

Probably  he  has  been  drawn  into  the  Radical  vortex 
by  hereditary  associations  and  traditions,  and  because 
elected,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  name  he  bears,  by  a 
Radical  constituency,  he  has,  no  doubt,  to  keep  in  line 
with  his  constituents.  Otherwise  he  is  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent spirit,  thinking  for  himself,  and  daring  to  speak 
his  thoughts,  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  unpopularity 
with  his  constituents,  or  the  disapproval  of  his  Party 
Leaders.  There  was  more  than  one  example  of  this 
during  the  passage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1893,  when 
he  deemed  that  by  certain  provisions  the  just  position 
of  Great  Britain  was  being  sacrificed  to  Nationalist 
demands.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  spoke  his  mind 
in  the  most  resolute  terms,  amidst  unseemly  interrup- 
tions from  his  own  side,  which  were  indeed  hardly 
creditable  to  the  Gladstonian  Party.  The  utterances 
of  such  a  man,  however,  could  not  be  suppressed,  and 
must  have  told  on  the  minds  of  thoughtful  Liberals 
outside  the  House. 

James  Allanson  Picton 
(1886-1892) 

Picton  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  Radical  of  the 
better  sort :  very  small  in  stature,  but  well-made,  and 
when  he  addresses  the  House  of  an  aspect  that  is  not  at 
all  insignificant.  He  was  once  connected  with  the  Non- 
conformist ministry,  and  may  be  considered  to  have  had 
professional  training  as  a  speaker;  and  his  speeches, 
even  if  wrong  in  substance,  are  excellent  in  expression 
and  often  rise  to  eloquence. 

He  sits  for  Leicester,  a  permanently  Radical  place, 
and  he  must  be  a  good  representative  for  that  con- 
stituency. As  is  well  known,  the  Leicester  people 
cherish  the  anti-vaccination  theory,  which  he  has 
heartily  adopted.  Consequently,  more  than  once  in 
each  year,  he  has  treated  the  House  to  lectures  on  that 
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heresy.  He  comes  on  time  after  time  in  the  old  way,  and 
he  is  as  regularly  beaten  off  in  the  old  way.  He  has 
rendered,  however,  one  great  service  to  the  vaccination 
cause,  by  eliciting  from  the  Government  an  extraordinary 
array  of  statistical  facts  showing  the  efficacy  of  vaccina- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  he  has  showed  the  equally 
wonderful  immunity  of  Leicester  from  smallpox,  pro- 
bably due  to  the  sanitary  precautions  adopted  there. 

He  is  a  practical  and  well-informed  educationist, 
having  once  served  on  the  School  Board  for  London, 
and  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  kindergarten  system. 
He  signalized  himself  not  very  agreeably  last  year  in 
reference  to  the  grants  for  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
children.  In  matters  of  peace  and  war  he  would  take 
the  extreme  pacific  view.  He  prays,  of  course,  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  English  Church. 

LETTER    CXLII 

Saturday  night,  2  April,  1887. — I  must  refer  briefly  to 
an  immediate  effect  of  last  night's  proceedings,  which  was 
favourable  to  the  Conservative  Government  and  Party, 
i.e.  the  application  of  Closure  to  Gladstone  personally. 
He  brought  it,  however,  on  himself  by  lending  his 
name  and  weight  to  undisguised  obstruction.  It  seems 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  first  reading 
should  not  pass  last  night,  that  he  would  personally 
resist  it,  and  that  the  Government  would  not  dare  to  clap 
Closure  on  to  him.  I  saw  him  moving  about  when  the 
Closure  was  declared,  but  did  not  exactly  mark  his 
movement.  I  heard,  however,  from  those  who  were 
nearer  to  him  that  he  threw  his  arms  up,  and  brought 
them  down  with  force  upon  his  knees,  exclaiming, 
"  Tyranny !  "  Depend  upon  it,  he  will  return  to  the 
charge  next  week.  His  obstructionist  attitude  has 
alienated  him  further  than  ever  from  the  Unionist 
Liberals.     These  have  behaved  perfectly  well. 

LETTER    CXLIII 

Tuesday,  5  April,  1887. — Last  night  was  bathos,  pro- 
found and  dull,  after  the  affairs  of  Friday  last.  It  having 
been  agreed  that  the  second  reading  should  not  be  taken 
on    Monday,  but  put  off  till  Tuesday,  the  Government 
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set  up  Supply  for  Monday.  On  that  it  became  lawful 
for  any  private  member  to  move  anything.  It  is  one  of 
the  recognized  methods  by  which  private  members  have 
their  turn  and  their  chance.  All  such  opportunities  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  Government  this  Session,  and  per- 
haps the  leaders  were  not  sorry  to  relax  for  one  night. 

Accordingly  we  were  treated  to  three  hours'  inconse- 
quential talk  about  loans  for  Harbours  of  Refuge,  started 
by  R.  W.  Duff,  a  Gladstonian.  Next  we  had  a  long  talk 
about  the  deporting  of  pauper  children  as  emigrants  to 
the  Colonies.  This  was  started  by  a  philanthropic  gentle- 
man, Samuel  Smith,  of  Flintshire.  Then  at  midnight 
there  was  to  have  been  a  talk  about  Post  Office  Patron- 
age, but  that  was  dropped,  after  a  wrangle  between 
C.  Conybeare  and  Cecil  Raikes. 

But  though  the  progress  and  conclusion  of  the 
evening  were  dull,  its  beginning  was  lively.  C.  Conybeare 
was  reported  in  the  newspapers  to  have  held  disrespectful 
language  on  Saturday  night  regarding  the  Speaker  (in 
reference  to  the  Closure  on  the  night  before)  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  Westminster  to  arrange  a  demonstration 
against  the  Crimes  Bill  on  Easter  Monday.  For  this  he 
was  called  to  account  by  Chaplin,  by  pre-arrange- 
ment  on  our  side,  and  we  had  been  warned  to  be  in  our 
places.  The  matter  was  held  to  be  a  breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  the  House,  in  the  person  of  its  representa- 
tive. Conybeare,  having  the  fear  of  suspension  or  tempor- 
ary expulsion  before  his  eyes,  made  a  full  apology,  not 
exactly  admitting,  but  saying  that  if  he  had  said  any- 
thing wrong,  he  apologized  and  regretted.  Our  side 
thought  it  would  be  invidious,  after  our  decisive  victory, 
to  press  him  further.  But  the  incident  drew  from  the 
Speaker  a  brief,  impressive,  and  dignified  speech, 
delivered  in  his  best  manner.  He  looked  ill  and  in 
pain  at  the  time,  and  shortly  afterwards  left  the  Chair. 
The  Clerk  of  the  House  reported  him  to  be  ill.  So 
Leonard  Courtney,  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  took 
the  Chair  as  Deputy  Speaker. 

Samuel  Smith 

(i 886- i 892) 

Samuel    Smith    is    hardly   a   strong    politician   or   a 
fighting  power  in  the  parliamentary  arena,  but  a  more 
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truly  virtuous  and  conscientious  man  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has  been  a  successful 
cotton  merchant,  and  seems  to  have  extensive  private 
means,  which  he  applies  largely  to  works  of  benevolence, 
educational,  physical  and  other.  When  he  advocates 
philanthropic  objects  in  the  House,  he  carries  special 
weight,  because  it  is  felt  that,  at  great  cost,  he  sets  an 
example  and  acts  munificently  up  to  the  principles  he  is 
presenting. 

He  is  a  tall,  grave,  mild-looking  man.  His  voice  is 
a  little  thin,  and  he  has  a  Scotch  accent,  but  he  is  a  fluent, 
lucid,  competent,  and  thoroughly  good  speaker,  though 
not  an  orator.  He  commands  the  respect  even  of  those 
who  differ  from  him.  Though  a  Gladstonian,  he  is  not 
really  a  Radical,  but  rather  a  Liberal  of  the  advanced 
and  enlightened  school,  and  is  honest  and  consistent. 
Witness  the  manner  in  which  he  opposed  the  Radicals 
when  they  wished  to  grant  salaries  to  members  of 
Parliament. 

He  has  vigorously  denounced  the  too  frequent  sale 
in  the  Metropolis  of  objectionable  literature,  and  though 
not  exactly  an  apostle  of  Temperance,  he  is  a  consistent 
adherent  and  supporter  of  that  cause.  He  advocates 
every  measure  for  checking  or  abolishing  slavery,  and 
delivered  a  very  impressive  speech  against  Madagascar 
being  made  over  to  a  French  Protectorate  in  the  just 
interests  of  the  Protestant  Missions  established  in  that 
island. 

He  has  travelled,  not  only  in  America  but  also  in 
India,  and  he  advocates  Indian  interests  according  to  his 
understanding  of  them. 


LETTER    CXLIV 

Wednesday,  6  April,  1887. — We  all  went  to  the  House 
yesterday,  like  eagles  gathering  together,  expecting  some 
furious  obstruction  to  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Irish 
Crimes  Bill  being  moved.  Many  threats  of  Gladstone's 
renewed  opposition  and  so  on  had  been  made.  All  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  were  present,  in  readiness  for 
the  fray.  But  no  fray  broke  out.  Gladstone  did  not 
appear  at  first.  A  growl  arose  when  Balfour  moved 
the  Second  Reading — that  was  all — and  so  the  Bill  is 
fairly  launched,  being  printed  and  formally  placed  before 
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the  House.  A  hostile  amendment  (that  the  Bill  endan- 
gered the  Union  and  the  peace  of  the  country)  was  moved 
and  seconded,  not  by  the  Irish,  but  by  two  pronounced 
Gladstonians,  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson  (chiefly  noted  in 
reference  to  technical  education)  and  Sir  Joseph  Pease 
(well  known  in  temperance  and  charitable  circles), 
neither  gentleman  having  any  knowledge  of  Ireland. 
When  they  had  gone  through  their  got-up  speeches, 
Gladstone  came  in.  Then  Chaplin  rose  and  delivered  a 
characteristic  philippic  against  the  fallacies  and  incon- 
sistencies of  Gladstone,  whose  countenance  it  was 
amusing  to  watch  during  the  process.  Chaplin  also 
vindicated  the  much  aspersed  Irish  landlords. 

Then  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Gladstonian  Attorney- 
General,  delivered  a  long,  and  in  some  respects,  able 
speech.  His  own  side  seemed  to  admire  it  greatly,  and 
so  did  man}r  of  ours.  I  cannot  myself  admit  it  to  have 
been  a  first-rate  performance,  though  evidently  pre- 
pared and  thought  out.  It  was  essentially  a  forensic 
speech,  addressed  to  the  House  as  if  it  had  been  a 
jury  on  a  very  large  scale.  As  for  solid  weight  or  grave 
argument,  there  was  little,  except  a  repetition  of  the 
old  arguments  about  Home  Rule.  With  all  these  draw- 
backs, however,  it  was  a  considerable  performance. 
Then  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  our  Solicitor-General,  rose 
to  defend  the  case  of  the  Government,  in  a  real  sena- 
torial oration,  for  an  hour.  Once  before  during  this 
Session  he  has  made  a  first-class  speech  from  the  front 
bench.  This  time  he  made  even  a  still  better  speech, 
forcible  in  delivery,  grave  in  argument,  and  appropriate 
in  diction. 

After  midnight  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  was  adjourned,  and  again  we  had 
the  strange  fact  of  none  of  the  Irish  Leaders  having 
taken  part  in  it.  1  fancy  that  the  reason  why  one  of 
them,  Sexton,  has  not  spoken  is  that  he  may  have  per- 
ceived that  the  Conservative  majority  are  in  no  mood 
to  hear  him.  On  the  motion  for  adjournment  Healy  and 
J.  O'Connor  began  to  show  their  teeth  in  details  relating 
to  legislative  business.  They  managed  to  express  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  curtailment  of  the  Easter  holidays  ; 
and,  by  their  own  admissions,  they  let  us  see  that  their 
hope  and  object  had  been  to  make  use  of  that  interval 
of  vacation  to  get  up  an  agitation  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  against  the  Bill. 
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LETTER    CXLV 

Wednesday  night,  6  April,  1887. — The  House  sat  to- 
day, as  usual,  from  noon  to  six,  the  Speaker  gone  out  of 
Town  for  Easter  and  Courtney  still  in  the  Chair.  Again 
we  had  a  quiet  afternoon,  and  no  prominent  Irishman 
spoke.  Whether  the  Irish  are  reserving  their  strength 
for  the  Committee  stages  of  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill,  we 
cannot  say,  but  apparently  they  do  not  expect  to  success- 
fully resist  the  second  reading,  which  is  openly  talked 
of  in  the  House  as  likely  to  take  place  next  week,  on 
Friday,  or  on  the  Monday  following  at  the  latest. 

No  one  spoke  this  afternoon  from  our  front  bench, 
and  from  that  on  the  other  side  Bryce  was  the  only 
speaker.  On  political  questions  I  do  not  like  his  speeches. 
They  are  theoretical  and  didactic,  as  by  a  Professor 
(which  he  is)  addressing  us  as  if  we  were  a  large  class  at 
the  University.  But  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  matter  of 
the  Ambleside  Railway  Bill,  his  speeches  can  be  quite 
charming.1  His  delivery  is  always  competent  and  fluent ; 
just  that  and  no  more.  On  Tuesday,  G.  C.  Bartley,  a 
man  of  some  influence  (Metropolitan)  made  a  splashing, 
dashing  onslaught  on  the  Irish  Party,  delivered  without 
culture,  but  eon  amore. 

George  Christopher  Bartley 

( 1 886-1 892) 

It  may  be  difficult  to  define  Bartley's  position  as  a 
political  force  in  the  House,  but  he  represents  a  policy, 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  that  section  of  modern  Con- 
servatism which  concerns  itself  in  social  questions 
affecting  the  working  classes,  including  even  aesthetic 
matters.  In  the  advocacy  of  these  interests,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly a  strong  man.  He  served  for  a  long  time  in 
the  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington,  and  then,  for 
a  while,  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Central  Con- 
servative Association  at  St.  Stephen's.  He  was  next 
heard  of  as  managing  a  penny  savings-bank  with  skill 
and  success.  He  entered  Parliament  in  the  General 
Election  of  1885,  and  advocates  such   measures   as   the 

1  On  21  February,  1887,  Bryce  moved  for  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
posed railway  would  interfere  with  the  scenery  of  the  Lake  district, 
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creation  of  museums  in  country  places,  public  libraries, 
technical  instruction  in  reference  to  art-culture,  and  the 
like.  On  all  questions  relating  to  savings-banks,  friendly 
societies  and  the  organization  of  thrift  he  is  a  recognized 
authority.  In  1891  he  signalized  himself  by  moving  the 
rejection  of  the  Free  Education  Bill,  and  though  he 
carried  but  a  small  number  of  comrades  with  him  into 
the  lobby,  his  conduct  on  that  somewhat  memorable 
occasion  was  a  capital  instance  of  fearless  consistency. 

(1892-1895) 

Bartley's  position  in  the  House  has  been  consolidated 
during  the  past  two  years.  He  has  a  forceful  bearing,  a 
strong,  penetrating  voice  and  a  masterful  aspect,  together 
with  the  external  quietude  that  often  indicates  reserve 
power  and  energy.  He  means  to  press  on  to  the  front 
and  to  stay  there.  I  know  him  to  be  a  worthy  man  and 
esteem  him  most  highly,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  does  not 
study  the  display  of  external  amiability.  He  possesses 
sterling  honesty  of  purpose  and  is  of  a  sternly  positive 
disposition,  with  singleness  of  aim  in  patriotic  and 
national  concerns.  He  has  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  poorer  classes  and  a  real  sympathy  for 
them,  and  in  respect  of  a  knowledge  of  the  finances  of 
the  poor  generally,  and  of  the  London  poor  especially, 
there  is  no  man  in  the  House  better  qualified. 

But  apart  from  these  large  specialities,  he  takes  a 
share  in  all  the  big  measures  that  come  before  the  House. 
In  every  one  of  the  main  Government  measures  of  each 
session  he  has  not  only  been  fertile  in  inventing  amend- 
ments, but  skilful  and  resolute  in  fighting  them. 
Members  often  put  down  amendments  on  the  Notice 
Paper  without  making  much  of  them  afterwards.  It  is 
not  so  with  him.  If  he  starts  on  an  amendment  it  is 
well  thought  out,  and  will  be  fought  for  with  well- 
informed  speech-making.  Again,  members  often  fight 
their  amendments,  but  do  not  challenge  a  division. 
Bartley  will,  however,  if  possible,  divide.  No  doubt  in 
one  sense  he  is  right,  for  frequency  of  fairly  supported 
division,  even  with  defeat,  on  the  details  of  a  Govern- 
ment measure,  keeps  an  Opposition  up  to  the  mark  and 
in  resolute  heart. 

The  studious  attention  which  he  has  thus  given  to 
the  principal  measures  in  this  Parliament  is  noteworthy. 
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In  many,  perhaps  in  most,  compartments  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  he  produced  amendments  of  a  large  and 
searching-  character,  really  touching  the  framework  of 
the  scheme.  At  point  after  point,  as  in  a  steeplechase, 
he  would  set  up  a  fence  which  the  Government  could 
not  circumvent,  but  must  surmount.  And  he  would 
make  them  expend  the  time  and  energy  needful  for  the 
surmounting.  He  did  the  same  with  the  great  debate  on 
the  Death  Duties.  That  measure  naturally  bristled  with 
financial  points  which  he  was  well  able  to  take  up.  He 
held  that  the  Government  scheme  was  peculiarly  de- 
fective, and  he  proposed  important  modifications  with 
much  practical  ingenuity. 


LETTER  CXLVI 

Thursday,  7  April,  1887. — The  House  met  to-day  at 
two  o'clock.  We  had  received  a  whip  urging  us  to  be 
in  our  places  punctually  at  that  hour,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  motion  for  adjourning  till  Tuesday  being  passed 
without  obstruction,  it  being  already  known  that  the 
Opposition  wished  to  prolong  the  holidays  beyond 
Tuesday,  in  view  of  stirring  up  some  agitation  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  against  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill. 
They  had  been  threatening  to  give  us  trouble,  but  after 
all,  when  we  assembled,  the  adjournment  till  Tuesday 
was  agreed  to.  At  that  moment  there  was  no  one  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench,  except  Childers,  and  he  uttered 
a  sort  of  pro  forma  protest  against  the  curtailment  of  the 
Easter  recess  :  that  was  all. 


LETTER  CXLV11 

Wednesday,  13  April,  1887. — Yesterday  the  Irish  Crimes 
Bill  was  formally  resumed  by  the  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  (H.  Holmes)  in  a  thin  House,  while  the  evening- 
light  was  streaming  through  the  lofty  windows  in  the 
clerestory.  His  speech  was  elaborate  and  professionally 
excellent,  though  I  do  not  feel  able  to  select  any  points 
for  mention,  except  that  he  thoroughly  vindicated  the 
importance  of  the  charges  of  certain  judges  to  the 
Grand  Juries  as  to  the  state  of  the  disturbed  counties 
(Galway,    Mayo,    Limerick,   Clare,    Kerry,    and    Cork). 
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Arthur  Balfour,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  had  justly  laid 
stress  on  them,  and  Gladstone  had  attempted  to  minimize 
their  importance,  and  had  produced  an  unfavourable 
impression  towards  himself  on  our  side.  His  Parnellite 
allies  had,  of  course,  followed  suit  during  the  debate. 

In  reply  to  Holmes,  Childers  rose,  with  a  little  sheaf 
of  notes,  to  deliver  a  carefully  prepared  speech,  calmly 
and  weightily.  He  is  one  of  the  best-mannered  men  of 
the  age  in  political  assemblies,  and  would  serve  as  a  type 
or  model  to  novelists  or  historical  describers  for  a  picture 
of  a  Cabinet  Minister.  I  could  not  see  any  force  at  all  in 
anything  he  said,  and  with  many  of  his  statements  I  strenu- 
ously disagree,  but  his  speech  was  a  characteristic  perform- 
ance of  its  kind — historical,  didactic,  and  bristling  with 
quotations.  The  neatness  with  which  he  had  strung 
his  slips  of  manuscript  together,  and  the  daintiness 
with  which  he  picked  out  each  little  slip  as  he  wanted 
it  to  give  point  to  his  argument,  like  an  archer  taking 
arrows  from  a  quiver,  amused  me  greatly. 

On  returning  to  the  House  after  dinner  I  found 
John  Redmond  addressing  a  scattered  assemblage.  He 
is  not  exactly  oratorical,  nor  does  he  betray  violence, 
nor  would  one  suppose  from  his  aspect  and  bearing  that 
he  had  played  the  evil  part  generally  attributed  to  him 
in  the  treasonable  conventions  at  Chicago.  He  is  a 
youngish  man,  much  superior  to  his  brother  William, 
who  stood  at  the  bar  in  the  Criminal  Court  the  other  day 
with  Dillon. 

Then  rose  H.  Matthews,  the  Home  Secreta^,  a  most 
able  advocate,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  juries,  a  matter 
in  which  he  is  one  of  the  first  specialists  of  the  time. 
This  was  a  true  speech  without  notes,  and  therefore 
without  anything  to  divert  attention  from  the  earnest 
face,  animated  diction,  and  flow  of  words  welling  straight 
up  from  the  heart.  The  House  by  this  time  had  rilled,  and 
even  the  Irish  members  listened  quietly  to  the  address  of 
the  great  advocate. 

Hugh  Culling  Eardley  Childers 

(1886- i 892) 

Childers  is  a  high  official  of  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence, a  competent  statesman,  and  a  very  good  fellow 
indeed,  but  he  seems  to  be  regarded  by  his  own  party  as 
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an  extinct  volcano.  Yet  he  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
experienced  men  and  best-trained  officials  among  the 
Liberals.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Navy,  having  served  in  that  department  several  times  as 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  selected  by  Gladstone  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  though  it  was  on  a 
part  of  his  Budget  that  the  Liberal  Government  was 
defeated  in  1885,  ne  acquitted  himself  well  in  that  difficult 
office.  He  certainly  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of  national 
finance. 

When  the  Gladstone  Government  was  formed  in  1886, 
he  became  Home  Secretary,  and  had  scarcely  taken 
charge,  when  the  Trafalgar  Square  Riots  occurred, 
causing  him,  no  doubt,  great  anxiety.  During  the  short- 
lived and  troublous  Gladstonian  Administration,  he  added 
dignity  and  respectability  to  the  Treasury  Bench,  and 
seemed  to  be  sometimes  a  sort  of  buffer  between  that 
Government  and  the  Radicals  below  the  gangway. 
Since  the  accession  of  the  present  Conservative  and 
Unionist  Government,  he  has  sat  on  the  front  Opposi- 
tion bench,  and  though  he  speaks  briefly  on  frequent 
occasions,  apparently  in  order  to  make  his  presence  felt 
and  his  name  remembered,  yet  he  has  not  made  any 
signal  effort,  nor  played  any  marked  part. 


LETTER  CXLVII1 

Thursday,  14  April,  1887. — The  afternoon  sitting  of 
yesterday  was  remarkable  for  several  speeches  by  mem- 
bers who  had  not  been  heard  before.  Lord  Henry  Bruce 
resumed  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill.  He  is  a 
humorous,  though  somewhat  heavy,  earnest,  philan- 
thropic man,  and  lashed  out  at  Gladstone  and  the  Irish 
in  a  ready,  hearty  sort  of  way,  with  much  command  of 
language  and  metaphor,  but  with  defective  education  on 
this  subject. 

He  was  followed  by  Sir  Walter  Foster,  a  Gladstonian 
and  a  medical  man,  who  won  a  Derbyshire  election 
(Ilkeston)  the  other  day  (24  March)  in  a  Radical  strong- 
hold. He  is  an  ardent  Home  Ruler,  and  sticks  close  to 
Gladstone :  evidently  a  man  of  energy  and  rough-and- 
ready  experience,  and  perhaps  nothing  more,  but  cal- 
culated to  be  a  good  working  member  of  a  party.  His 
attempt  to  palliate  the  atrocious  boycotting  in  Ireland, 
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by  adducing  the  various  small  influences  employed  by 
the  Primrose  League  in  England,  created  an  unfavour- 
able impression  on  our  side.  Then  Sir  Henry  Holland 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Government  (as  Colonial  Secre- 
tary). He  said  that  he  would  do  no  more  than  reiterate 
the  points  relied  on  by  them,  so  that  the  country  might 
see  that  they  would  not  swerve.  This  he  did  in  a  con- 
versational manner,  modest  for  a  man  in  his  position, 
but  still  calculated  to  carry  weight. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  W.  C.  Gully  had  possession  of 
the  House  for  a  long  time.  He  is  a  leading  barrister  of 
the  Northern  Circuit,  and  a  son  of  the  former  hydropathic 
doctor  of  Malvern.  He  made  a  regular  barrister's  speech, 
dissecting  the  Bill  in  a  pleasant  manner,  bit  by  bit  and 
clause  by  clause,  just  as  if  it  had  been  an  opponent's  case 
before  a  court.  He  was  followed  by  J.  Theobald,  of  Essex, 
who  defeated  J.  Westlake  last  summer  at  Romford  :  a 
blunt,  bluff,  outspoken  country  gentleman,  of  the  rural 
rather  than  of  the  cultured  type,  but  with  much  command 
of  what  may  be  called  platform  language.  His  speech 
amused  some  sections  of  the  House,  and  even  the  Irish 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  diatribes  against  them. 
But  it  was  much  interspersed  and,  in  my  opinion,  dis- 
figured, by  Scriptural  allusions  and  metaphors,  many  of 
which  provoked  a  sort  of  laughter  that  must  have  pained 
serious-minded  hearers. 

Next  we  had  J.  P.  B.  Robertson,  Solicitor-General  for 
Scotland,  a  little  man  full  of  vivacity  and  earnest  force. 
He  delivered  a  real  senatorial  oration,  excellently  arranged 
and  brought  home  to  all  parts  of  the  House.  This  will 
raise  his  repute,  which  indeed  was  high  before.  After 
him  came  Sir  Ughtred  Kay-Shuttleworth,  a  Lancashire 
baronet,  a  man  of  rather  elevated  presence,  and  a  thorough 
Gladstonian.  He  reiterated,  with  impressive  voice  and 
gesture,  the  regular  arguments  on  that  side. 

Ughtred  James  Kay-Shuttleworth 

(1886-1892) 

Shuttleworth  isthe  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  James  Kay, 
and  is  the  type  of  an  enlightened  and  moderate  Liberal 
gentleman  of  the  staid  and  grave  school,  though  he  can 
be  drawn  by  party  exigencies  into  an  advanced  or  even 
extreme  position.     He  is  personally  a  man  of  the  highest 
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character  and  a  model  of  deportment,  and  if  left  to 
himself  would  strive  to  do  what  is  just  and  humane. 
He  is,  too,  a  man  of  culture  and  information,  well  able 
to  judge  of  what  is  right  or  otherwise,  and  there  are  few 
men  whose  judgment  on  the  moral  aspect  of  a  political 
question  is  more  worthy  of  reliance.  By  opponents  he 
might  be  thought  somewhat  severe,  but  in  reality  he  is 
most  courteous  and  civil,  though  he  is  not  the  sort  of 
man  who  would  ever  practise  popular  arts.  He  has  held 
office  of  the  secondary  rank  under  Liberal  Governments, 
and  doubtless  aspires  to  hold  office  again.  His  voice  for 
speaking  is  steady  and  good,  but  he  does  not  reach  to 
oratory.  When  1  first  saw  him  in  Parliament  he  repre- 
sented India  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  short-lived  Gladstonian 
Administration  of  1886. 

(1892-1895) 

Shuttleworth  is  now  just  a  little  overshadowed  as 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  by  the  fact  that 
his  departmental  chief  (Earl  Spencer)  is  in  the  Upper 
House,  but,  nevertheless,  the  brunt  of  the  national  contro- 
versy in  the  Commons,  which  has  been  raging  all  through 
1893-4  round  questions  of  the  Naval  Forces,  has  fallen 
upon  him.  The  way  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
preparation  by  personal  service,  he  has  acquired  at  least 
sufficient  knowledge  of  them  to  make  a  fair  show  from 
the  Treasury  Bench  before  the  Opposition  is  an  example 
of  the  aptitude  which  men  of  administrative  capacity 
have  for  turning  their  hand,  at  the  shortest  notice,  to  any 
sort  of  hitherto  unknown  subject. 


LETTER  CXLIX 

Friday,  15  April,  1887. — Last  night  was  comparatively 
languid  and  vapid  ;  not  one  gun  of  first-rate  calibre  was 
fired,  though  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  respectable 
speaking. 

E.  Baggallay  led  off  the  Irish  Crimes  Debate  with  a 
slashing,  dashing  sort  of  speech,  with  thrust  after  thrust 
against  the  Irish,  and  with  much  ridicule  at  the  attempts 
at  agitation  in  Hyde  Park  or  elsewhere.  After  this  we 
had  a  duel  between  a  Cabinet  and  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister 
22 
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of  the  second  rank— Lyon  Playfair  on  the  Opposition  side 
and  C.  T.  Ritchie  on  ours — each  presenting,  with  but 
slight  variations  from  former  speeches,  the  stock  argu- 
ments on  their  respective  sides,  without  any  special  force 
of  manner  or  diction,  Playfair  perhaps  being  the  more 
cultured  in  substance,  and  Ritchie  the  more  animated  in 
what  is  known  as  the  platform  style. 

After  the  dinner  hour  I  found  W.  Ambrose  in 
possession  of  the  House.  His  speech  was  able  and 
comprehensive  in  argument,  and  had  it  been  more  con- 
densed, would  have  been  most  effective.  But  it  was 
much  too  long,  and  many  of  the  points  were  laboured 
and  hammered.  It  was  a  pity  that  he  fell  into  this  error, 
as  with  so  many  men  desirous  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
the  House  becomes  impatient  of  any  one  occupying  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  time.  S.  Whitbread  spoke  later 
on  in  a  senatorial  style,  and  concise,  forcible  lan- 
guage. He  was  full  of  admonition  against  the  course 
we  are  pursuing.  Then  Forrest  Fulton  spoke,  directing 
useful  and  practical  criticism  to  the  Bill,  delivered 
excellently. 

Early  in  the  evening  John  Redmond  gave  a  personal 
explanation,  vainly  endeavouring  to  explain  away  a 
speech  he  made  last  autumn  at  Chicago,  which  has  been 
severely  criticized  here.1  He  was  the  Parnellite  delegate 
to  a  Convention  of  Irish-Americans,  the  avowed  enemies 
of  England. 


'&>' 
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Saturday,  16  April,  1887.— Last  evening  was  tolerably 
eventful.  Gladstone  and  other  Opposition  Leaders  have 
been  trying  to  throw  contempt  on  the  appointment  of 
E.  R.  King-Harman  as  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  on  account  of  his  position  as  an  Irish  landlord 
and   his    presumed    connexion   with    Orange    rows    in 

1  There  were  certain  passages  in  John  Redmond's  speech  addressed  to  the 
Convention  at  Chicago  in  the  autumn  of  18S7,  which  were  afterwards  strongly 
criticized  in  England  and  adverted  to  by  Joseph  Chamberlain  at  Ayr  on  13  April. 
Of  these  one  was — "  The  Government  of  Ireland  by  England  is  an  impossibility, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  make  it  so."  To  this  statement  Redmond  ad- 
hered in  his  explanation.  Another  passage  was — "  The  principle  at  the  back  of  this 
movement  [Home  Rule]  to-day  is  the  same  principle  which  formed  the  soul  of 
other  Irish  movements  in  the  last  rebellion  against  the  rule  of  strangers."  This 
statement  Redmond  sought  to  modify  by  quoting  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his 
speech. 
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former  years.  There  is  some  apparent  force  in  these 
objections,  but  King-Harman  is  a  good-natured  and 
popular  man,  and  now  sits  for  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  an 
English  Constituency. 

Harcourt  resumed  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Crimes 
Bill,  and  when  he  rose  a  whisper,  started  by  some  wags, 
ran  along  our  bench— "Jumbo  is  about  to  cut  some 
elephantine  capers."  His  speech  was  in  his  most 
characteristic  style,  a  party  oration  in  an  extreme  degree, 
full  of  epigram,  gibes,  sarcasm,  and  thrusts  of  every 
sort.  Every  objectionable  motive  that  could  be  imagined 
he  freely  attributed  to  our  party  and  Government. 
Everything  that  could  be  invented  to  tickle  the  ears  of 
his  Irish  allies,  he  brought  out  bit  by  bit,  in  each  instance 
turning  to  them  for  sympathetic  applause.  Had  all  this 
come  from  any  one  else,  it  would  have  been  called 
bitterness,  but  our  side  does  not  seem  to  think  that  he 
is  earnest  enough  to  be  really  bitter.  Doubtless  at  the 
moment  he  actually  feels  what  he  says,  but  there  is 
something  in  his  air,  demeanour,  and  delivery  which 
gives  men  the  impression  that  he  is  acting  a  part,  or 
that  he  is  like  a  paid  advocate  who  could,  if  he  chose, 
plead  the  opposite  side  just  as  well.  Elasticity  is  the 
quality  commonly  attributed  to  him,  and  if  it  be  not 
deserved,  his  manner  is  the  cause.  However,  as  a 
performance,  the  speech  was  a  brilliant  affair,  and  in 
that  sense  well  worth  hearing. 

On  our  side  David  Plunket  was  put  up  immediately 
to  answer.  He  has  a  slight  stammer,  and  sometimes 
lowers  his  voice  inconveniently.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
natural  oratorical  gifts,  more  fully  perhaps  than  any  man 
nowin  the  House.  His  voice  and  manner  are  pleasant 
and  persuasive,  and  his  tones,  when  raised,  are  full  of 
sentiment.  In  many  passages,  too,  his  gestures  are 
vigorous  as  well  as  appropriate.  He  was  followed 
towards  the  dinner  hour  by  E.  R.  Russell,  a  leading 
journalist  of  Liverpool,  and  one  of  the  Liberal  members 
for  Glasgow,  in  a  long  and  fairly  delivered  speech. 

After  dinner,  Saunderson,  of  Ulster,  had  possession 
of  the  House  for  a  long  time,  and  exposed  the  tyranny 
which  is  being  practised  by  the  National  League  in 
Ireland.  So  far  he  got  on  well,  but  he  then  went  on  to 
attack  in  the  most  cogent  manner  the  League  itself,  and 
said  that  even  members  of  the  House  sitting  opposite 
to  him  had  at  least  knowledge  of  its  crimes  and  murderous 
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designs.  This  brought  on  a  furious  altercation  with 
Timothy  Healy  and  Sexton,  which  ended  in  the  former 
being  suspended  from  the  House  amidst  a  somewhat 
uproarious  scene.  When  this  had  subsided,  Saunderson 
continued  his  speech,  declaring  that  so  long  as  he  had 
breath  he  would  continue  to  denounce  the  blood-stained 
conduct  of  the  League. 

David  Plunket 

( i 886-1 892) 

Plunket  bears  a  name  historic  for  oratory,  and  inherits 
that  fine  faculty.  But,  strange  to  say,  he  stammers  in 
ordinary  conversation,  even  in  ordinary  speech  in  the 
House,  and  as  First  Commissioner  of  Works  answering 
interpellations  regarding  his  department,  the  same  defect 
prevails,  though  it  is  hardly  perceptible  by  reason  of 
counterbalancing  merits  in  other  respects.  It  maybe,  for 
this  reason,  that  he  seems  unwilling  to  take  part  in  the 
rough-and-tumble,  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  Parliamentary 
politics.  With  such  drawbacks,  the  reason  for  his  being 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  is  that  he  is  a  first-rate  Irishman, 
apart  from  Ulster  associations  ;  and  in  these  days  it 
must  be  an  object  to  show  such  a  man  as  belonging  to 
the  Ministry.  He  is,  besides,  one  of  the  real  orators  of 
the  day,  and  when  put  up  to  make  a  regular  speech, 
though  he  begins  hesitatingly,  he  warms  up  as  he  goes 
on,  and  ends  magnificently  in  the  liveliest  style  of  Irish 
eloquence.  His  hearers  then  regret  that  he  so  seldom 
addresses  the  House  in  this  wise.  He  is,  in  fact,  an 
orator  on  occasions  only,  and  after  preparation,  though, 
if  casually  or  suddenly  roused,  he  can  flare  up  instantly 
with  true  oratorical  fire.  Still,  when  making  a  short 
speech  on  some  plain  or  simple  matter  of  fact,  though 
his  words  are  well  chosen  and  combine  wit  with  wisdom, 
yet  the  utterance  is  very  deliberate  and  quiet,  and  the 
hearer  would  not  then  dream  that  he  was  listening  to 
a  possible  orator,  just  as  one  who  beholds  the  sea  for 
the  first  time  in  a  calm  would  hardly  imagine  what  it 
can  be  like  in  bad  weather. 

He  has  a  charming  manner,  and  possesses  the  culture 
needful  for  the  official  post  he  holds,  answering  questions 
and  vindicating  estimates  in  a  businesslike  yet  witty 
manner. 
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Plunket  has  not  taken  any  constantly  active  part  in 
the  work  of  the  House  during  this  Parliament,  except 
perhaps  in  reference  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill, 
which  touched  some  grave  interests  in  the  railways  of 
which  he  is  a  director.  Nor  did  he  even  help  to  fight 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  detail,  but  during  its  progress 
he  came  forward  on  two  or  more  occasions  in  fine 
prominence.  He  made  a  noble  speech  in  defence  of  the 
university  of  Dublin,  for  which  he  is  member.  He 
spoke  splendidly  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  landlords  as  a 
class.  These  last  two  speeches  were  quite  landmarks 
in  the  course  of  the  Home  Rule  debate,  and  they  were 
replete  with  all  his  best  qualities — fire,  pathos,  sentiment, 
richness  of  expression  and  vibrating  sympathy,  and  a 
nervous  force  which  imparted  a  beautiful  timbre  to  his 
voice. 

LETTER    CLI 

Saturday,  16  April,  1887. — I  will  now  give  a  separate 
account  of  the  row  in  the  House  last  night,  between 
Saunderson  on  the  one  hand,  and  Timothy  Healy  and 
Sexton  on  the  other. 

Having  spoken  for  some  thirty  minutes  with  great 
vivacity  about  the  tyranny  practised  by  the  Irish  agi- 
tators upon  the  peasantry  in  Ireland,  Saunderson  pro- 
ceeded to  denounce  the  National  League,  saying  in  effect 
that  it  was  founded  on  and  supported  by  murder,  and  that 
some  of  the  members  now  in  the  House  were  involved  in 
responsibility  for  it.  He  indicated  certain  managers  of 
it  as  having  been  proclaimed,  declared,  or  otherwise 
known  as  murderers ;  and  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
newspaper  organs  of  the  League,  that  some  members 
of  the  House  were  on  committees,  or  at  entertainments, 
or  otherwise  in  communication  with,  these  managers. 
Thence  he  plainly  affirmed  his  inference  that  the  mem- 
bers referred  to  had  "  associated  with  men  whom  they 
knew  to  be  murderers."  These  emphatic  words  struck 
the  ears  of  all,  and  no  sooner  were  they  out  of  his 
mouth  than  the  row  began. 

Healy  and  Sexton,  having  been  several  times  indicated 
in  Saunderson's  remarks,  took  the  words  to  themselves, 
and   at   once  rose   to  order,  appealing  to  the  Speaker. 
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He  ruled  that  the  charge  was  grave,  but  that  it  had  not 
been  urged  in  unparliamentary  language,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  prevent  its  being  made.  Those  who  ob- 
jected could,  he  said,  rebut  it  in  debate. 

Thereon  Healy  rose  and  called  Saunderson  a  liar 
right  across  the  House.  The  Speaker  told  Healy  that 
this  was  not  permissible,  and  that  unless  the  words  were 
withdrawn  he  must  be  named.  Healy  refused  to  with- 
draw, and  was  thereon  named  by  the  Speaker.  So 
W.  H.  Smith,  as  Leader  of  the  House,  moved  that  Healy 
be  suspended.  This  motion  was  put.  We  all  said 
"  Aye,"  the  Irish  said  "  No,"  and  the  Liberals  mostly 
walked  out  without  saying  anything  (Division :  Ayes, 
1 1 8  ;  Noes,  52).  Healy  was  then  required  by  the  Speaker 
to  withdraw,  and  walked  out  dramatically,  the  Irish 
standing  up  in  their  places,  waving  their  hats  and  cheer- 
ing as  he  did  so. 

The  debate  on  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  was  then  resumed. 
Saunderson  repeated  his  charges,  and  Sexton  rose  and 
did  exactly  as  Healy  had  done,  calling  Saunderson  a 
liar.  The  Speaker,  of  course,  called  on  Sexton  to 
withdraw  the  words.  He  declined,  and  was  about  to 
be  named,  when  the  Speaker  seemed  to  think  that  the 
situation  was  over-strained,  and  appealed  to  Saun- 
derson to  withdraw  his  charge.  Some  pretext  seemed 
to  be  afforded  by  there  being  some  verbal  difference 
between  the  first  charge  and  the  second,  but,  in  truth, 
the  two  charges  were  the  same.  Saunderson  said  that 
personally  he  had  nothing  to  withdraw,  but  that  he 
would,  as  a  matter  of  obedience  to  the  Chair,  with- 
draw anything  that  the  Speaker  wished.  The  Speaker 
construed  this  as  withdrawal,  and  Sexton  was  there- 
upon required  to  withdraw  his  words,  which  he  did. 
So  the  second  row  ended  without  suspension,  but  also 
without  logical  sequence,  for  the  cases  of  Healy  and 
Sexton  were  on  all  fours.  Saunderson,  resuming  his 
speech,  began  to  repeat  the  charges  in  another  form,  but 
the  Speaker  stopped  him. 

R.  Leake,  a  Gladstonian,  pointed  out  that,  as  Sexton 
had  got  off,  we  ought  logically  to  let  Healy  off  his  suspen- 
sion, which  otherwise  would  last  for  a  week.  It  is  under- 
stood that  at  the  next  sitting  on  Monday  Healy  may  be 
restored.  I  have  only  to  add  that  Saunderson  made  his 
charges  deliberately,  with  foregone  intention,  convinced 
of  their   truth,   and   resolved    to    expose    the    National 
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League  and  its  supporters  in  Parliament.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  they  can  or  will  be  categorically 
denied,  or  whether  refutation  will  be  attempted.  The 
mere  flinging  of  the  word  "  liar  "  across  the  House  does 
not  constitute  denial. 

Thomas  Sexton 
(1886-1892) 

I  first  saw  Sexton  when  the  new  Parliament  as- 
sembled in  1886,  and  regarded  him  with  some  interest 
and  curiosity,  having  understood  that  he  was,  par  excel- 
lence, the  orator  of  the  Irish  Party.  His  appearance 
and  bearing  are  quite  in  his  favour,  and  he  is  an  agree- 
able man  to  know  privately.  When  he  states  an  opinion 
conversationally,  it  sounds  reasonable  enough,  even 
though  it  be  not  acceptable  ;  but  when  one  hears  him 
deliver  the  same  opinion  from  his  place  in  the  House, 
it  seems  exaggerated,  distorted  and,  so  to  speak,  warmed 
up  to  white  heat.  I  understand  that  he  is  of  humble  origin, 
and  in  his  youth  practised  elocution  and  oratory,  and 
then  took  to  journalism,  and  afterwards  to  politics.  Poli- 
tics secured  him  election  as  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  for 
two  years,  which  does  not,  however,  imply  any  high 
status  socially,  nor  even  much  position  in  civic  life,  for 
in  that  city  the  upper  classes  are  numerically  outvoted 
by  the  masses. 

I  heard  him  for  the  first  time  in  a  regular  speech  in  the 
Debate  on  the  Address  in  January,  1886.  For  the  first 
half-hour  or  forty  minutes  he  was  capital :  full  of  force, 
wit,  argument,  and  illustration,  and  all  thought  he  was 
coming  to  the  peroration.  Had  he  then  concluded,  the 
success  would  have  been  unalloyed  ;  but  he  started  again, 
and  approached  in  a  few  minutes  what  appeared  to  be  a 
peroration,  and  did  so  again  and  again,  till  when,  at  last, 
he  sat  down,  the  effect  of  an  able  oration  had  been 
injured  by  undue  protraction.  This  fault  has  always 
marred  his  oratory. 

When  the  Report  of  the  Parnell  Commission  came 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  Sexton  made  a 
speech,  awful  in  length,  and  a  sort  of  review  of  his  whole 
career,  which  was  called  at  the  moment  "  apologia  pro  vita 
sua."  It  was,  no  doubt,  excellently  delivered,  but  its 
prolixity  spoilt  its  effect,  and  it  emptied  the  House  to  a 
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great  extent,  the  Conservative  benches  being  nearly 
vacant.  Even  before  this,  his  fault  of  long-windedness 
had  been  so  resented  that  the  Conservatives  made  rather 
a  point  of  slipping  away  after  he  had  spoken  for  a  short 
time,  and  his  set  speeches  now  fail  to  produce  the  effect 
that  they  formerly  achieved.  I  imagine  that  this  sort  of 
thing  hurt  his  pride,  for  he  once  said  that  it  was  important 
that  those  who  were  competent  to  influence  the  minds 
of  men  should  speak  at  hours  when  the  House  would 
be  full.  He  has,  however,  of  late  cultivated  the  art  of 
questioning  Ministers,  and  interjecting  short  speeches 
on  points  of  order  or  other  special  matters,  with  so 
much  promptitude,  vivacity,  and  success  that  he  has 
become  quite  a  leader  in  the  Irish  Party.  So  far  as 
knowledge  of  policy  and  procedure  goes,  he  would  lead 
that  Party  well ;  only  he  would  have  to  keep  his  temper 
in  check  and  avoid  those  wordy  passages  of  arms  which 
he  now  has  with  Saunderson  and  others. 

On  the  whole,  as  a  parliamentary  statesman  and  tac- 
tician, he  seems  to  be  the  best  man  among  the  Irish. 
His  presence  of  mind  whenever  a  colleague  drifts  into 
a  difficulty,  as  is  often  the  case,  proves  him  to  have  a 
ready  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  In  the 
recent  split  in  the  Irish  Party  he  took  the  side  of 
McCarthy  and  the  majority  as  against  Parnell. 

(1892-1895) 

Sexton  has  now  developed  into  an  able  Parliamen- 
tarian, and  has  been  the  virtual,  while  Justin  McCarthy 
has  been  the  titular,  Leader  of  the  Anti-Parnellites  in 
this  Parliament ;  and,  after  Parnell,  he  is  the  best  that 
the  Irish  have  ever  had.  At  first  he  was  more  of  a 
partisan  orator  than  anything  else.  His  ability  in  this 
respect  doubtless  remains,  but  at  its  best  it  had  certain 
faults,  and  nowadays  it  is  seldom  exerted.  Instead,  he 
now  displays,  like  other  Nationalists  of  "light  and 
leading,"  a  readiness  of  good  speech  on  any  subject  or 
detail  connected  with  Irish  policy  on  an  instant's  notice, 
or  on  none  at  all.  The  chances  of  oratorical  flash  and 
flourish  for  the  Irish  have  decreased  in  this  Parliament, 
but  those  for  solid  work  and  shrewd  and  sagacious 
interposition  for  the  Nationalist  cause  have  never  been 
wanting ;  and  of  these  he  avails  himself  with  consum- 
mate adroitness. 
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He  has  manifestly  a  turn  for  finance.  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  positively  excels  in  the  array  of  statistics  or 
exposition  of  figured  statements,  but  in  the  perception  of 
the  financial  bearings  of  points  affecting  the  interests  of 
Ireland,  the  terms  of  a  bargain,  the  approximate  outcome 
of  any  given  transaction,  his  readiness  and  acuteness  are 
unsurpassed.  He  is  far  and  away  the  longest-headed 
man  in  the  Irish  Party,  and  though  he  has  been  tried  in 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  only,  and  has  been  so 
absorbed  in  that  country  as  hardly  to  have  a  thought  for 
any  other  subject,  he  probably  would  be  found  to  be 
among  the  most  far-seeing  politicians  in  the  House. 

One  may  say  without  reserve,  that  however  much 
one  may  differ  from  Sexton  as  regards  result,  his  senti- 
ments, opinions  and  political  conduct  are  statesmanlike. 
He  is  ever  dignified  and  gentlemanly  in  the  House, 
though  earnest  and  impassioned,  and  never  transgresses 
the  limits  of  order  and  decorum.  He  was  betrayed  into 
something  of  this  sort  once  during  the  red  hot  and 
inflammatory  controversies  of  1887;  but  it  is  not  his 
way,  and  his  conduct  in  general  is  happily  the  reverse, 
for  he  never  gets  involved  in  the  unseemly  and  embar- 
rassing disputes  outside  the  House  and  in  Ireland,  which 
have  done  so  much  harm  to  the  Nationalist  Party. 


LETTER  CLII 

Tuesday,  19  April,  1887. — When  I  entered  the  House 
last  night,  there  was  an  air  of  flutter,  flurry  and  bustle, 
subdued  perhaps,  but  still  apparent  to  any  observer. 
The  experienced  attendants  of  the  House  told  me  that 
there  were  all  the  tokens  of  a  storm  :  tempest  signals  out 
in  all  directions,  so  they  thought.  The  galleries  on  all 
sides  were  crowded.  The  fact  of  its  being  the  night  for 
the  Second  Reading  of  the  Crimes  Bill,  the  chief  division 
of  the  Session,  might  have  accounted  for  this  partly. 
But  the  idea  was  that  Gladstone  would  somehow  inter- 
pose in  the  Healy-Sexton  affair  with  Saunderson,  and 
would  consequently  have  a  row  with  the  Conservatives. 
He  was  indeed  in  his  place,  looking  nervously  strung  up, 
and  his  appearance  on  the  Front  Bench,  at  comparatively 
rare  intervals,  is  regarded  by  us  as  the  flight  of  a  stormy 
petrel  over  the  waves  is  regarded  by  sailors. 

In  fact,  however,  no  row  actually   occurred.      After 
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question  time,  Sexton  rose  and  asked  whether  the  Leader 
of  the  House  (W.  H.  Smith)  would  propose  Healy's 
reinstatement.  Smith  rose,  amidst  murmurs  of  "  No, 
no,"  and  "  Don't,  don't,"  from  the  Conservative  Benches, 
and  said  that  as  Healy  had  not  apologized  he  could  not 
move.  A  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the  Speaker 
took  part,  explaining  the  difference  between  the  case  of 
Healy  and  that  of  Sexton.  Gladstone  also  twice  inter- 
posed in  Healy's  favour,  trying  to  induce  Saunderson  to 
withdraw  the  charge  he  had  made  against  the  Irish  Party. 
Saunderson  behaved  with  firmness  and  reticence,  saying 
little,  but  he  did  not  withdraw.  Sexton  was  asked 
whether  Healy  would  apologize  to  the  House  or  not. 
Sexton  said  not,  whereupon  the  matter  dropped,  the 
effect  being  that  Healy  remains  out  in  the  cold  for  a 
week  from  the  date  of  his  suspension  on  Friday.  It  so 
happens  that  he  will  come  back  to  us  just  in  time  to  give 
trouble  when  the  Crimes  Bill  goes  into  Committee. 

Sexton  then  resumed  the  debate.  As  regards  the 
Bill  itself  his  speech  was  only  sound  and  fury,  but  he 
attempted  an  elaborate  refutation  of  Saunderson's 
charges,  which  amounted  to  none  at  all.  He  picked  all 
manner  of  holes  in  Saunderson's  narrative,  but  the 
inaccuracies  were  not  of  real  consequence,  and  allowing 
for  them,  the  substance  of  the  charge  remains,  that  Irish 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  on  terms  of 
political  intimacy  with  men  who  have  at  the  least  been 
concerned  in  designs  of  political  murder.  I  have  often 
noted  that  it  is  the  Irish  way  to  fasten  on  some  inaccuracy 
of  detail  and  to  parade  that,  as  if  it  were  a  vital  flaw  in 
the  adverse  statement.  For  instance,  Saunderson  had 
mentioned  certain  persons  as  members,  at  a  certain  date, 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  League. 
Sexton  triumphantly  denied  this,  showing  that  they  were 
only  secretaries,  or  agents,  or  organizers,  but  such  an 
inaccuracy  amounts  to  nothing. 

Then  Sexton,  by  anticipation,  excused  himself  and 
his  Party  for  not  prosecuting  The  Times  for  the  articles 
about  Parncllism  and  Crime,  saying  that  they  had  no 
chance  of  getting  justice  against  The  Times  before  a 
London  jury!  He  then  alluded  to  the  alleged  letter  of 
Parnell,  published   in   that   day's    Times,  as   a  forgery.1 

1  On  18  April,  1887,  a  facsimile  of  a  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  Parnell  to  one  of  his  associates  in  the  Land  League  after  the  assassinations  of 
1882,  was  published  in  The  Times.  The  facsimile  bore  the  date  of  15  May, 
1882. 
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But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  speech  was  his 
attack  on  King-Harman,  the  newly-appointed  Under 
Secretary  for  Irish  affairs,  in  order  to  show  that  King- 
Harman  had  himself  been  formerly  acquainted  with  the 
very  men  against  whom  Saunderson's  charges  had  been 
levelled.1  I  have  not  ascertained  the  merits  of  this 
matter,  but  meanwhile  the  impression  produced 
on  Conservatives  generally  as  to  King-Harman  is 
unfavourable. 

After  that,  Hartington  rose  and  made  a  resolute  and 
vigorous  speech  in  his  most  downright  manner,  pressing 
against  the  Irish  Party  the  charges  of  complicity  in  crime, 
not  as  coming  from  himself,  but  as  having  been  publicly 
made  and  not  answered.  He  reminded  them  that  they 
had  been  challenged  to  seek  redress  at  law  and  had  not 
sought  it,  and  contrived  in  the  most  straightforward  way 
to  corner  them  more  effectually  than  Saunderson  had 
done.  He  also  pointed  out  that  their  expressions  of  fear 
lest  they  should  not  get  justice  from  an  English  jury  as 
against  The  Times,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  oft- 
repeated  allegations  that  the  heart  of  the  English  people 
was  really  with  the  Home  Rulers. 

After  the  dinner  hour  Captain  J.  C.  Colomb  for  a  short 
time  had  possession  of  the  House.  He  is  a  Metropolitan 
member,  but  a  native  of  Kerry,  and  humorously  exposed 
some  of  the  doings  of  the  League.  Meanwhile  Gladstone 
had  come  in,  evidently  prepared  to  speak.  The  House 
was  filling  fast ;  the  galleries  were  already  full,  and  there 
was  a  general  air  of  expectation.  He  rose  about  half-past 
ten,  and  was  in  his  most  trenchant  form.  He  swung  his 
arms  about  in  an  exceedingly  dramatic  manner,  and  with 
a  suppleness  that  is  wonderful  for  a  man  of  his  age.  His 
arguments,  however,  added  nothing  to  those  already 
known.  He  marshalled  them  all  in  his  characteristic 
way,  and  got  wrathful  with  the  Conservatives  for  their 
ejaculations  which  he  brought  on  himself,  for  in  truth  he 
has  a  particular  method  which  the  men  on  our  side  in 
this  Parliament  will  not  stand.  He  will,  with  out- 
stretched arm,  point  his  speech  by  putting  the  most 
challenging  questions  to  us,  evidently  meaning  to  make 

1  Saunderson  had  asserted  on  the  15th  that  Parnell,  Sexton,  and  A.  O'Connor 
had  been  associated  with  Patrick  Egan,  Thomas  Brennan,  Michael  Boyton,  and 
P.J.Sheridan,  "men  whom  they  knew  to  be  murderers."  Sexton's  retort,  on 
the  1 8th,  was  that  King  Harman,  the  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland,  had  himself 
been  associated  with  Sheridan  in  the  days  before  the  Land  League  had  come 
into  existence. 
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us  dumbfounded  with  dismay,  and  sit  in  uneasy  silence 
under  his  oratorical  lash.  So  whenever  he  does  this,  we 
respond  with  volleys  of  "  No"  or  of  "  Yes,"  as  the  case 
may  demand  at  the  moment. 

I  observed  little,  if  any,  denunciation  on  his  part  of  the 
crimes  of  the  National  League.  Probably  he  thinks  that 
if  his  new  and  better  way  be  adopted,  crime  will  cease, 
and  that  the  less  said  of  bygones  the  better.  Balfour 
replied  to  him,  point  by  point,  in  a  smart  and  vigorous 
manner,  and  did  himself  great  credit  thereby.  Then 
Parnell  wound  up  the  debate,  declaring  the  letter 
attributed  to  him  in  The  Times  to  be  a  forgery,  and 
reaffirming  his  innocence  of  condonation  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  on  this  occasion 
his  denial  was  explicit  and  categorical,  but  it  will  not  be 
accepted,  unless  he  brings  an  action  against  The  Times 
and  so  tries  to  clear  himself  and  his  Party. 

We  divided  about  1.30  a.m.  on  Sir  Bernhard  Samuel- 
son's  Amendment,  which  we  defeated  by  101,  a  good 
majority  (Ayes,  269  ;  Noes,  370).  This  settled  the  second 
reading  of  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill,  which  was  agreed  to 
without  a  division  at  2  a.m.  The  Conservatives  came  up 
well.  So  did  the  Unionist  Liberals,  except  a  few  who, 
however,  were  engaged  in  working  for  the  Cause  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  There  was  much  cheering  in  a 
crowded  House,  but  nothing  very  wonderful  in  the  way 
of  demonstration. 


LETTER  CLIII 

Tuesday  evening,  19  April,  1887. — I  have  a  few  lines  to 
add  regarding  the  Saunderson-Healy-Sexton  episode  of 
Friday  last.  When  Saunderson  charged  some  of  the 
Irish  members  with  associating  with  those  whom  they 
knew  to  be  murderers,  and  Healy  jumped  up  and  gave 
the  lie  direct,  I  thought  that  he  had  been  personally 
indicated  by  Saunderson  as  one  of  those  accused.  It 
now  appears,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Last 
night,  the  Speaker,  in  alluding  to  the  incident,  said  that 
whilst  Sexton  was  directly  charged,  Healy  was  not. 
Again,  in  reply  to  Gladstone's  interpellations,  Saunderson 
himself  said  that  he  had  not  included  Healy  in  the  charge 
he  had  made  against  certain  Irish  members.  Afterwards 
I  asked  Saunderson  how  this  was.     He  said  that  at  the 
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time  referred  to  in  that  part  of  his  speech  Healy  had 
not  joined  the  National  League,  and  therefore  was  not 
included. 

It  seems  that  Healy,  though  pleasant  enough  in  private 
intercourse,  has  a  desperate  temper  when  displeased,  and 
also  some  love  of  notoriety.  Hence  he  gratuitously  took 
upon  himself  to  champion  the  cause  of  his  fellow  members, 
although  some  of  them  were  sitting  there  to  answer  for 
themselves.  The  full  understanding  of  this  on  Monday 
evening  rendered  the  House  unwilling  to  show  him  any 
indulgence  whatever,  as  he  had  insulted  the  dignity  of 
Parliament  without  the  excuse  of  direct  personal  provo- 
cation. On  the  whole,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Healy,  on 
hearing  the  charge,  felt  himself  to  be  tarred  with  the 
same  brush.  If  he  was  not  associated  with  would-be 
criminals  at  that  time,  he  appeared  to  be  so  afterwards, 
though,  perhaps,  he  would  not  admit  that  these  political 
crimes  are  crimes  at  all. 


LETTER   CLIV 

Wednesday,  20  April,  1887. — Last  evening  there  was 
utter  bathos  after  the  excitement  of  the  previous  night. 
In  deference  to  private  members,  who  had  views  of  their 
own  to  ventilate,  and  complained  of  the  Government 
having  taken  up  the  whole  time  of  the  session,  W.  H. 
Smith,  as  Leader,  agreed  that  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
of  this  week,  and  perhaps  Friday,  too,  should  be  given 
up  to  them  for  their  special  motions.  The  result  last 
night  was  that  they  could  not  keep  the  House  together. 
Men  did  not  care  to  come  at  all,  or  to  stay  if  they  did 
come,  little  interest  being  manifested  by  the  House  at 
large  in  the  desires  of  individual  members. 

The  fact  is  that  immediately  after  the  big  division, 
members  on  both  sides  went  off  to  address  meetings  in 
the  interior  during  the  short  interval  of  the  week  which 
is  to  elapse  between  the  second  reading  and  the  Crimes 
Bill  going  into  committee  on  Tuesday  next  week.  But 
this  shows  that  the  complaints  of  the  Opposition  that 
Government  had  infringed  the  rights  of  private  members 
by  taking  the  whole  time  of  the  House  was  only  a  pretext, 
used  to  cover  the  real  reason,  which  was  that  they  wished 
to  prevent  us  pushing  on  the  big  business,  and  to  inter- 
pose  obstructive  delays.     Finally,  and  opportunely,  as 
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our  side  thought,  some  Irish  members  moved  that  the 
House  be  counted  out,  which  the  Government  and  their 
supporters  allowed  to  be  done,  and  we  adjourned  at 
10.40  p.m. 


LETTER  CLV 

Thursday,  21  April,  1887. — Yesterday,  though  dull,  was 
not  so  dull  as  the  day  before.  Meeting  at  noon,  we 
carried  the  second  reading  of  the  Police  Force  Enfran- 
chisement Bill,  without  division.  It  was  moved  by 
Burdett-Coutts  (W.  Ashmead-Bartlett),  the  husband  of 
the  Baroness,  who  played  his  part  well.  It  met  with 
general  support  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  notwith- 
standing an  unwise  attempt  by  a  Women's  Suffrage 
advocate  (W.  S.  B.  M'Laren)  to  mix  it  up  with  that 
question. 

After  that  an  inconsequential  discussion  on  the  Scotch 
Land  Tenure  Bill  was  carried  on  all  the  afternoon  by 
Radical  Scotch  members,  with  the  object  of  enabling 
farmers  in  bad  times  to  get  out  of  leases  which  they  had 
been  very  anxious  to  enter  into  with  their  landlords 
in  good  times  :  a  dangerous  doctrine.  It  was  finally 
talked  out. 


LETTER  CLVI 

Friday,  22  April,  1887. — I  reached  the  House  of  Com- 
mons yesterday  just  after  Goschen  had  begun  to  make 
his  Budget  speech.  It  was  excellent  of  its  kind,  and 
perfectly  put  together.  The  proposals  were  popular,  at 
any  rate  on  our  side  of  the  House,  and  were  well  received. 
On  both  sides  the  benches  were  well  filled. 

The  delivery  of  the  speech  was,  on  the  whole,  good, 
for  Goschen  is  both  a  capital  speaker  and  debater.  He 
has  a  pleasant,  humorous  way  of  putting  financial  points 
which  tells  favourably,  and  makes  his  statement,  even  on 
a  dry  subject,  interesting.  Still,  there  was  one  particular 
flaw  in  it,  which  would  hardly  have  been  expected  from 
him.  He  is  short-sighted,  and  does  not  take  sufficient 
trouble  to  write  out  his  figures  in  a  clear,  plain  way,  so 
that  they  may  be  readily  and  easily  read  off,  and  listeners 
catch  each  point.    Thus,  he  frequently  made  little  blunders 
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in  reading  the  figures,  and  seemed  now  and  again  to  get 
bothered  with  his  manuscript.  But  when  he  laid  down 
his  notes  and  explained  intricate  financial  points  out  of 
his  head,  he  was  admirable. 

When  he  concluded,  Harcourt  rose  and  questioned 
the  propriety  of  diminishing  our  annual  repayment  of 
the  National  Debt  in  order  to  let  off  a  penny  of  the 
Income  Tax.  This  amounts  to  direct  opposition  to  the 
Budget.  We  have  now  an  unbearably  high  Income  Tax 
in  time  of  peace  (8<^.).  Therefore  we  cannot  afford  to  go 
on  repaying  annually  quite  so  much  as  we  now  do  of  the 
National  Debt.  Sowe  must  lessen  our  repayment  slightly, 
and  thus  find  the  means  of  remitting  a  little  of  the  Income 
Tax  burden.     That  is  our  reply. 

After  dinner  I  found  that  Randolph  Churchill  had 
just  risen  to  fiercely  attack  Goscheris  Budget  all  round. 
He  was  treated  to  solemn  silence  by  the  Conservatives, 
but  was  cheered  sentence  after  sentence  by  the  Radicals. 
He  argued  that  we  have  no  right  to  reduce  the  Income  Tax 
while  we  have  so  high  a  rate  of  expenditure  as  at  present 
on  the  Army  and  Navy.  He  apparently  is  resolved  to 
get  this  cut  down,  and  with  that  view  to  render  it  un- 
popular, by  associating  it  with  a  high  Income  Tax.  This 
will  not  be  regarded  by  the  Conservatives  as  patriotic. 
Goschen  replied  neatly  and  appropriately.  Then  Chaplin 
rose,  and  thanked  Goschen,  in  the  name  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  for  various  detailed  provisions  in  the 
Budget  that  are  favourable  to  the  farmers  and  to  the 
local  finance  of  the  counties. 

George  Joachim  Goschen 

(1886-1892) 

Perhaps  Goschen  ought  at  present  to  be  classed 
among  the  Liberal  Unionists,  to  whom  indeed  he  pro- 
fesses to  belong  still,  though  he  sits  for  a  thoroughly 
Conservative  constituency  in  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  is  in  Parliament  by  their  votes.  He  has  not 
yet  joined  the  Carlton  Club,  speaking  of  himself  as  likely 
to  sit  on  the  Opposition  benches  as  an  independent 
member  when  the  Conservatives  shall  be  out  of  office, 
and  he  attends  the  most  important  gatherings  of  the 
Unionist  Liberals.  But  when  formal  meetings  are  con- 
vened  by   Lord   Salisbury,   as    Prime    Minister,  at   the 
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Carlton,  he  is  to  be  found  there  too.  The  Conservatives, 
with  whom  he  is  fairly  popular,  are  not  in  the  least 
jealous  of  this  attitude  of  partial  independence,  but 
treat  him  as  belonging  to  their  Party  and  as  a  leading 
member  of  their  Government.  He  has  had  occasionally 
some  trouble  on  fiscal  affairs  with  Conservative  members 
sitting  behind  him,  but  hardly  more  than  other  Ministers 
who  are  undoubtedly  of  their  colour.  On  the  whole,  he 
is  looked  upon  as  virtually  second  in  command  upon  the 
Treasury  Bench,  and  has  been  even  talked  of  as  a  possible 
Leader  of  the  House  in  the  event  of  W.  H.  Smith's 
health  causing  retirement,  though,  after  the  events  of 
the  Session  of  1890,  I  doubt  whether  that  would  be 
possible.  Anyhow,  he  has  acquired  a  first-rate  position 
in  the  present  Parliament. 

Early  in  1887,  when  Randolph  Churchill  threw  up 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  there  was  a  natural 
anxiety  as  to  how  that  important  office  would  be  filled, 
and  Goschen  was  thought  to  have  behaved  well  in 
accepting  it.  He  had  taken  the  advice  of  Hartington, 
and  the  Conservatives  were  rejoiced  that  he  was  able  to 
join  them  as  a  Liberal  Unionist,  since  he  is  the  best 
living  financier  after  Gladstone.  He  was  then  out  of 
Parliament,  and  at  once  contested  a  division  of  Liverpool, 
but  unsuccessfully ;  whereupon  an  excellent  seat  was 
found  for  him  through  the  kindness  of  the  electors  in 
one  of  the  Metropolitan  divisions  (Lord  Algernon  Percy). 
I  well  recollect  the  ringing  cheers  which  greeted  him 
when  he  advanced  to  the  Table  to  take  the  oath  and 
assume  his  place  on  the  Treasury  Bench. 

From  that  day  his  career  has  been  a  continuous 
success,  for  his  national  finance  has  been  admirable 
throughout  and  has  formed  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Government  policy  in  internal  affairs.  He  produced  a 
series  of  four  Budgets  between  1887  and  1890  with 
a  success  that  is  extremely  rare.  He  has  estimated  his 
receipts  prudently  and  taken  his  expenditure  fully,  and 
consequently  he  has  always  had  a  surplus.  He  has  also 
been  fortunate.  No  doubt  good  fortune  is  an  element  in 
financial  success,  as  there  are  chances  which  no  financier 
can  control.  If  they  go  against  him,  he  will  be  blamed; 
if  they  go  in  his  favour,  he  will  be  praised.  These 
chances  have  generally  gone  in  Goschen's  favour,  but 
still  he  owes  his  success  largely  to  judgment  and 
knowledge. 
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In  this  way  all  went  merrily  for  him  until,  in  April 
1890,  at  the  fag  end  of  a  brilliant  and  popular  Budget,  he 
announced  that  proposals  would  be  made  for  giving  the 
County  Councils  power  to  buy  up  the  licences  of  public- 
houses  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  close.  This,  of 
course,  involved  the  principle  of  compensation,  to  which 
the  Temperance  Teetotal  Party  in  the  House  is  bitterly 
and  irrevocably  opposed.  This  was  known  from  the 
experience  of  1888,  when  the  compensation  clauses  in 
Ritchie's  Local  Government  Bill  had  to  be  abandoned. 
When,  therefore,  a  fresh  proposal,  virtually  of  the  same 
kind,  although  technically  distinguishable,  was  proposed 
by  Goschen,  the  Conservatives  on  the  benches  behind 
him  looked  at  each  other  with  something  like  dismay. 
It  were  needless  now  to  recount  how  this  unfortunate 
proposal,  introduced  without  any  previous  notice  and 
quite  outside  what  had  been  authoritatively  understood  to 
be  the  legislative  programme,  wrecked  the  principal 
business  of  the  Session,  gave  the  first  check  to  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Government,  and  inspired  its 
opponents  with  the  freely  expressed  hope  that,  after 
such  a  sessional  failure,  it  would  not  be  able  to  pass  any 
more  large  measures  in  this  Parliament.  Without  doubt 
the  Licensing  Bill  was  a  disaster  to  the  Conservative 
Party,  but  the  real  responsibility  for  the  proposal  was 
never  found  out.  Probably  it  is  a  Cabinet  secret,  and  as 
such  will  never  be  divulged.  Goschen,  however,  first 
made  the  proposal,  and  in  any  case  must  be  held  to  be 
responsible  in  some  degree,  which  detracted  at  the  time 
from  the  confidence  that  his  Party  had  hitherto  reposed 
in  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  disappointment,  even  the  dis- 
pleasure, caused  by  all  this,  Goschen  will  continue  to 
be  highly  esteemed,  for  certainly  his  finance  is  among 
the  best  ever  recorded  on  behalf  of  the  Conservatives  or 
any  other  party  in  Parliament,  and  it  will  be  one  of  their 
strong  points  at  the  next  appeal  to  the  country.  In 
general  terms  his  Budgets  have  been  beautifully  set 
forth,  and  though  professionally  elaborate  and  abounding 
in  detail,  they  have  been  very  clear  on  their  main  points. 
They  have  also  always  had  something  special  and 
popular  in  them,  while  based  on  certain  sound  financial 
principles,  which  do  not  catch  a  short-sighted  popularity, 
against  which  he  takes  his  stand  firmly.  Witness  the 
front  he  showed  towards  a  certain  section  of  the  Con- 

23 
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servatives  about  the  beer  duties,  when,  for  the  moment, 
it  was  a  question  as  to  whether  he  would  not  resign. 

His  financial  merits  may  be  briefly  exhibited  in  the 
following  summary  of  achievements  :  The  conversion  of 
Consols  to  2f  and  2\  per  cent,  which  was  the  largest 
affair  of  its  kind  undertaken  since  the  days  of  Pitt,  and 
was  carried  out  with  consummate  skill  and  efficiency, 
saving  some  millions  annually  to  the  tax-payer.  Two 
reductions  in  income-tax,  which  relieved  some  heavily 
burdened  classes  amongst  the  middle  and  lower  sections 
of  society,  and  created  a  reserve  arising  out  of  it  for 
national  emergencies.  The  grant  of  extensive  subsidies 
from  the  general  Treasury  to  County  Councils  for  a 
variety  of  useful  purposes,  which  tended  to  diminish  the 
growing  and  excessive  burden  of  local  taxation.  The 
reduction  of  the  tea  duties  and  other  items  of  indirect 
taxation  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  consumer.  The 
finding  of  moneys  for  various  national  interests,  both 
greater  and  lesser — the  greater  relating  to  Imperial 
defence,  Colonial  navies,  coaling  stations,  military  ports 
and  the  like  ;  the  lesser  to  the  Volunteers,  oceanic  postage 
and  other  things  of  that  sort. 

In  general  politics  Goschen  is  most  obliging,  and 
ready  to  help  in  full-dress  debates,  and  is  often  put  up  to 
present  the  case  finally  and  to  say  the  last  word  for  the 
Government  just  before  a  critical  division.  He  has 
mastered  the  whole  of  the  Irish  question.  As  a  speaker 
he  is  very  fluent  and  full  of  gesticulation,  and  seems  to 
have  a  fondness  for  mixing  in  the  fray  of  debate,  being 
always  willing  to  appear  on  political  platforms,  though  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  influential  with  the  masses 
of  the  people  as  with  the  educated  classes.  His  unavoid- 
able defects  are  a  want  of  timbre  and  resonance  in  voice, 
and  a  short-sightedness  which  bothers  him  when  reading 
out  statistics,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  living 
masters. 

(1892-1895) 

During  the  present  Parliament  Goschen  has  joined 
the  Conservative  Party  and  become  a  member  of  the 
Carlton  Club.  In  the  last  Parliament  he  won  many 
financial  laurels,  upon  which  he  has  since  rested,  doing 
little  to  add  to  the  great  reputation  he  then  gained. 

He  has  been  Deputy  Leader  and  second-in-command 
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on  the  front  bench  during  the  last  two  years,  and  has 
duly  made  all  the  set  and  regular  speeches  incidental  to 
that  position,  always  discharging  his  task  or  duty  with 
skill  and  knowledge.  His  strongest  speeches  have  been 
those  in  defence  of  his  financial  policy  in  the  late 
Administration  against  the  incessant  onslaughts  of  his 
successor,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  never  have  I  seen 
a  Minister  go  so  much  out  of  his  way  to  attack  his 
predecessor.  The  criticism  always  revolved  round  the 
financial  provisions  of  the  Naval  Defence  Plan,  as  upon 
a  pivot.  Goschen  has  invariably  had  a  perfect  reply  and 
the  best  possible  case,  presented  with  technical  accuracy 
and  becoming  spirit,  but  he  did  not  carry  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country  with  that  vigour  and  effect  that  he 
might  easily  have  used  with  Harcourt,  whose  financial 
armour  has  many  chinks  through  which  a  point  can  be 
driven.  He  acted  with  considerate  forbearance,  think- 
ing more  of  the  financial  merits  than  of  party  argument ; 
whereas  Harcourt's  specious  arguments  were  driven 
home  unsparingly  with  more  reference  to  outward  effect 
than  to  anything  else. 

Goschen,  however,  powerfully  urged  general  objec- 
tions to  Harcourt's  new  Death  Duties  ;  but  he  might,  if 
so  minded,  have  given  the  Minister  much  more  trouble 
in  Committee  than  he  actually  did.  On  one  cardinal 
point  his  utterance  was  very  pronounced,  and  doubtless 
carried  great  weight  both  inside  and  outside  the  House. 
That  was  when  he  objected  to  the  principle  of  gradua- 
tion, because  it  is  in  its  nature  dangerous,  as  opening  up 
a  broad  and  facile  pathway  towards  socialistic  con- 
fiscation, although  it  might  be  allowable  under  certain 
circumstances. 

He  has  many  sincere  friends  among  the  Conservative 
Party  at  large,  and  is  certainly  admired  and  respected  by 
all,  though  some  think  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  bold 
and  positive  for  a  Leader  when  action  is  needed, 
however  demonstrative  he  may  be  while  addressing  the 
House. 

LETTER  CLVII 

Saturday  evening,  23  April,  1887. — Last  night  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  being  a  private  members'  night,  we 
had  discussions  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  At  the  same 
time,  a  full-dress  debate  was  going  on  in  the  House  of 
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Lords  regarding  the  Irish  Land Laiv  Bill}  The  House  was 
full,  as  it  was  known  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  going 
to  make  a  big  speech.  So  I  went  for  a  while  to  hear. 
The  oratory  there  is  somewhat  slower  and  more  deliber- 
ate than  in  the  Commons.  Still,  the  Duke's  eloquence 
is  of  a  lofty  and  forcible  character,  especially  when  he 
denounced  the  ways  and  doings  of  the  Gladstonian 
party,  at  Eastertide  especially.  This  seemed  to  hit 
Lord  Spencer  hard,  as  he  interrupted  with  remonstrances. 
Later  on,  I  heard  Lord  Selborne  speak  in  the  same 
sense.  He  is  a  practised  speaker,  but  his  voice  has  not 
quite  the  ring  and  the  timbre  necessary  for  an  orator. 
He  somehow  succeeded  in  extremely  aggravating  Lord 
Herschell,  who  got  up  and  replied  with  much  energy. 

Returning  to  the  House  of  Commons,  I  found  Brad- 
laugh  achieving  a  certain  degree  of  Parliamentary  success 
by  urging  the  revision  of  the  various  dues  and  cesses 
{Market  Rights)  which  are  levied  at  the  many  market 
places  of  England  by  the  local  authorities.  Few  of  us 
had  realized  before  how  considerable  these  exactions 
are.  He  was  supported  by  R.  W.  Hanbury  on  our  side, 
a  tall  man  with  a  deep  voice,  and  a  good  speaker,  but 
supposed  to  be  discontented  somehow  and  uncertain  in 
his  disposition  towards  the  Government.  A  fair  case 
was  made  out,  and  the  Government  wisely  agreed  to 
have  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

Then  followed  a  discussion,  which  1  regret  ended 
inconclusively,  regarding  the  publication  of  details  con- 
cerning Divorce  Cases.  R.  Finlay,  the  rising  orator,  and 
other  speakers  on  both  sides  the  House  denounced  the 
conduct  of  the  Press  in  publishing  these  details,  remark- 
ing that  it  occurs,  not  in  common  or  vulgar,  cases,  but 
only  in  those  where  the  offenders  are  socially  dis- 
tinguished. It  appears  to  me  that  the  readers  quite  as 
much  as  the  publishers  deserve  denunciation.  So  long 
as  there  is  a  demand  for  this  horrid  literature,  there  will 
be  a  supply. 

By  this  time  a  late  hour  for  dinner  had  arrived,  and 
the  impression  was  that  after  dinner  the  House  would  be 
counted  out  and  that  we  should  get  home  early.     But 

1  The  Irish  Land  Law  Bill  to  amend  the  Land  Law  Act  of  1881  and  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  of  1885  was  presented  by  Earl  Cadogan  on  31  March,  1887. 
It  was  debated  on  21  April  and  passed  the  third  reading  in  the  Lords  on  4  July. 
On  8  August  it  was  returned  from  the  Commons  agreed  to  with  amendments, 
and  finally  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  23  August,  1887. 
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Fate  decreed  otherwise.  The  Government  kept  a  certain 
number  together  in  the  hope  of  getting  on  before  midnight 
with  a  small  Bill  enabling  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  come 
home  from  Bombay,  where  he  is  Commander-in-Chief, 
for  the  Jubilee.1  There  were  still,  however,  two  more 
motions  on  the  notice  paper  which,  under  this  arrange- 
ment, must  be  taken  first.  Both  were  silly  and  trivial, 
and  ended  in  nothing.  One  related  to  a  proposal  by 
H.  Gardner  to  compel  Conservative  Voluntary  Schools 
to  throw  open  their  school-houses  to  the  Radicals  for 
political  meetings.  As  allusion  was  made  to  the  School 
Board  for  London,  I  had  to  make  a  short  speech.  The 
other  was  brought  forward  by  George  Newnes  (Pro- 
prietor and  Editor  of  Tit-Bits)  complaining  against  the 
Primrose  League.  The  speech  was  clever  in  delivery, 
but  absurd  in  substance.  Its  only  effect  will  be  to 
advertise  the  League  and  give  it  fame.  He  was  followed 
by  C.  Conybeare  in  a  still  more  absurd  speech. 


LETTER   CLVIII 

Tuesday,  26  April,  1887. — Before  we  assembled  at  the 
House  yesterday,  we  all  received  a  whip  warning  us 
that  the  Budget  would  be  opposed  and  that  a  division 
was  expected.  Gladstone,  it  appears,  had  written  to  say 
that  he  would  oppose,  but  when  he  rose  to  speak,  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  he  had  changed  his  plan. 
He  was  only  going  to  speak  against  the  Budget,  and  was 
not  going  to  challenge  a  division.  His  opposition  took 
much  the  line  we  anticipated.  He  was  histrionically 
and  dramatically  indignant  at  three  things  happening 
concurrently :  lessening  the  annual  repayment  of  debt ; 
remitting  a  penny  of  the  Income  Tax  ;  maintaining  a 
high  rate  of  Army  and  Navy  Expenditure.  He  professed 
that  he  would  chide  Goschen  in  sorrow  rather  than 
in  anger,  but  he  actually  used  the  severest  modes  of 
incrimination,  while  posing  in  the  garb  of  a  lamb.  I 
purposely  use  long  words  in  describing  his  verbose, 
ponderous  and  discursive  performance.  He  was 
followed  by  Churchill  in  terms  of  the  fullest  concurrence. 
He  said  he  could  add  nothing  to  the  weight  of  what 

1  Certain  high  officials  in  India,  holding  appointments  for  five  years,  cannot 
leave  the  country  during  their  tenure  of  office  without  resigning  their  posts.  The 
Commander-UJ-Chief  jn  Bombay  was,  at  that  period,  one  of  those  officials. 
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Gladstone  had  said,  except  many  quotations  from 
Goschen's  past  speeches,  which  he  contended  were  in- 
consistent with  the  present  Budget.  He  then  urged 
that  the  Budget  would  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the 
new  democracy  (a  consideration  not  complimentary  to 
them),  and  declared  that  it  had  smashed  all  his  hopes  of 
the  Tory  party  being  committed  to  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment and  reform.  All  this  was  received  in  silence  by 
the  Conservatives,  but  was  cheered  by  the  Radicals. 
The  Conservatives  indeed  were  highly  displeased  by 
this  speech,  though  it  was  much  what  they  expected. 

Goschen  replied  with  much  ability,  smartness  and 
good  humour.  He  showed  that  even  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  repayment,  we  should  still  be  repaying  five 
millions  a  year,  more  than  used  to  be  repaid  in  the  days 
when  Gladstone  was  in  power,  and  that  even  after  the 
remission  of  a  penny  we  should  still  have  a  sevenpenny 
Income  Tax,  a  very  high  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
showed  that  the  present  Income  Tax  weighs  oppres- 
sively on  the  middle  and  lower  middle  classes,  who  are 
bearing  more  than  their  fair  share.  He  admitted  that 
the  principles  insisted  upon  by  Gladstone  and  Churchill 
were  sound  enough  in  themselves ;  but  they  must  not 
be  ridden  to  death  or  pushed  to  an  extreme,  and  should 
rather  be  adapted,  in  their  application,  to  the  require- 
ments and  the  conditions  of  the  time. 

Later  on  Childers  followed  in  the  same  line  as  Glad- 
stone and  Churchill,  and  was  again  answered  by  Goschen. 
Indeed,  the  ability,  promptitude  and  resources  evinced 
by  Goschen  throughout  the  debate,  in  parrying  the 
blows  of  his  assailants,  excited  general  admiration.  On 
the  other  hand,  three  financial  authorities  on  our  side 
supported  the  Budget,  J.  Hubbard  (City  of  London), 
J.  Gilliatt  (banker  and  merchant)  and  G.  Sclater-Booth 
(a  member  of  Beaconsfield's  Government). 

After  midnight,  we  passed  all  the  Resolutions  em- 
bodying the  proposals  of  the  Budget,  without  a  division. 
But  I  believe  that  when  Bills  are  introduced  hereafter 
to  give  effect  to  them,  the  Opposition  will  challenge 
division.  A  speech  by  E.  Heneage  on  behalf  of  the 
Unionists  showed  that  they  mean  to  support  the 
Budget. 
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LETTER    CLIX 

Wednesday,  27  April,  1887. — Our  whip  for  yesterday 
had  warned  us  of  an  expected  division.  We  moved  to  go 
into  Committee  on  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill,  whereon  an 
amendment  was  moved  by  the  Gladstonians  to  the  effect 
that  we  should  wait  till  we  had  before  us  the  Irish  Land 
Law  Bill,  which  the  Government  have  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  This  amendment  was  purely 
obstructive,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time.  It 
was  moved  by  R.  Reid,  a  Scotch  member;  and  Arthur 
Balfour  replied  smartly  and  well.  Gladstone  was  there, 
taking  notes,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

After  dinner  nothing  particular  happened  till  Mundella 
rose  from  the  front  Opposition  bench,  and  said  much 
what  one  might  expect  of  him.  He  laboured  to  show 
that  the  Bill  was  opposed  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  which  we  do  not  believe  :  it  is  dreaded 
only  by  the  evil-disposed.  Then  Dillon  delivered  another 
of  his  tirades,  not  quite  so  violent  as  usual,  but  still 
pretty  strong,  predicting,  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  that 
if  the  Bill  passed,  the  people  would  mostly  emigrate  and 
that  those  who  stayed  would  combine  secretly :  what- 
ever that  might  mean.  Thus  time  was  wasted  in  incon- 
sequential talk,  till  midnight.  We  had  hoped  that  our 
Leaders  would  apply  the  Closure,  so  as  to  shut  ofT  the 
amendment  and  enable  us  to  go  into  Committee,  but  this 
was  not  done,  partly  because  they  doubted  whether  the 
Speaker  would  agree.  It  was  hoped,  too,  that  Glad- 
stone would  have  brought  on  a  division,  fancying  us  to 
be  unprepared.     But  this  hope  also  was  disappointed. 

Anthony  John   Mundella 

( 1 886-1 892) 

Mundella  is  a  man  of  peculiar  type.  Though 
thoroughly  domesticated  in  England,  with  English  as 
his  mother-tongue,  and  bred  up  amidst  English  ideas 
and  sympathies,  he  is  in  essentials  a  foreigner,  being 
the  son  of  an  Italian.  No  man,  however,  is  more 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  everything  English,  though 
he  would  like  to  improve  and  elevate  England  somewhat 
on  the  European  model  and  in  Continental  grooves ; 
and    he   pays    more   regard  to   foreign  example  than  a 
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natural  Englishman  would  generally  show.  He  is  an 
orator  by  nature,  thereby  indicating  his  southern  origin, 
and  has  great  readiness  in  debate.  He  has  a  fine  voice, 
an  aquiline  profile,  and,  nowadays,  a  white  beard.  He 
is  sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  for  all  that  concerns 
humanity  everywhere. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Gladstonian  Government 
in  1886,  but  I  do  not  remember  his  doing  anything 
particular  at  that  time.  He  has  since  sat  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench,  but  has  not  spoken  much,  except  on 
topics  relating  to  education  and  some  branches  of  social 
reform,  on  which  he  is  an  authority,  having  been 
Educational  Minister  during  the  Liberal  Administration 
from  1880  to  1885. 

I  first  observed  him  in  1887,  when  he  took  part  in  a 
deputation  to  the  Educational  Department  in  reference 
to  technical  education.  He  then  urged  this  matter  in  a 
somewhat  didactic  and  pompous  manner,  which  caused 
the  remark  that  if  he  was  thus  prepared  to  deliver  a 
lecture  or  administer  a  warning  to  a  Government 
Department,  he  ought  to  have  done  more  than  he 
actually  did  when  he  was  in  power  for  five  years. 
This  criticism  I  had  heard  used  regarding  him  in  other 
cases,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  though, 
no  doubt,  he  has  always  done  a  good  deal,  despite 
all  drawbacks,  yet  he  is  apt  to  sermonize  to  those  in 
office  about  matters  as  to  which  he  was  unable  to  act 
himself  when  he  had  the  authority. .  This  is  to  say, 
he  is  more  a  man  of  oratory  than  of  action,  more  apt  to 
tell  some  one  else  about  doing  a  thing  than  to  do  it 
himself.  Such  criticism  does  not  quite  do  him  justice, 
however.  It  may  be  that  he  "  orates  "  too  much,  but  he 
has  certainly  effected  much  in  his  day,  and  is  a  good 
parliamentary  hand  at  passing  measures  through  the 
House.  For  instance,  he  did  excellently  well  in  securing 
his  Bill  for  the  better  protection  of  children,  a  really 
philanthropic  measure.  But  even  there  his  character- 
istic defect  showed  itself.  He  described  in  pathetic 
terms  the  sorrows  and  dangers  of  many  poor  children 
from  the  violence  of  their  parents.  To  hear  him  speak, 
one  would  almost  have  imagined  that  the  poor  are 
generally  bad  parents,  while,  as  a  fact,  the  majority 
are  honourably  good  under  difficult  circumstances. 
But  he  was  so  intent  on  making  out  his  case  that  he, 
for  the  moment,  forgot  the  other  side, 
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On  the  whole,  I  doubt  whether  the  Liberals  regard 
him  as  a  potent  force  in  Parliament.  Still,  he  adds 
weight,  respectability  and  even  popularity  to  that  Party 
in  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world.  With  many  benevo- 
lent persons  he  is  sure  to  maintain  much  influence,  as 
he  is  always  possessed  with  enthusiasm  for  humanity. 


LETTER    CLX 

Thursday,  28  April,  1887.— Yesterday  was  a  blank 
day,  almost  wholly  wasted  as  regards  the  debate  on 
the  amendment  produced  for  delaying  us  in  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill. 

After  the  adjournment  of  that  debate,  a  small  Bill, 
legally  necessary  to  enable  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to 
come  home  for  the  Jubilee,  without  losing  his  command 
of  the  Bombay  Army,  should  have  come  on.  Yet  this 
Bill  is  blocked  by  two  men,  L.  L.  Dillwyn  (Welsh  Radical) 
and  Dr.  Tanner  (Irish).  Consequently,  one  occasion  after 
another  passes,  and  the  Bill  cannot,  under  the  rules, 
be  brought  forward  for  second  reading.  W.  H.  Smith, 
as  Leader  of  the  House,  appealed  to  them  to  withdraw 
their  block,  but  they  would  not ;  and  they  are  within 
their  rights.  It  is  needless  to  comment  on  their 
conduct. 

The  reduction  of  the  Horse  Artillery  is  causing  dissatis- 
faction in  military  circles  within  the  House  of  Commons. 
1  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  against  the 
measure ;  but  Lord  Wolseley  and  certain  doctrinaire 
officers  around  him  are  for  it.  Some  117  members 
sent  a  round  robin  to  E.  Stanhope  (War  Secretary)  pro- 
testing against  it ;  but  he  sticks  to  the  plan.  If,  however, 
they  were  to  move  in  Parliament,  the  Government  might 
possibly  be  beaten,  which  would  not  be  fatal,  but  would 
be  awkward.  In  the  evening  I  heard  Wolseley  make 
an  odd  speech  at  the  Fishmongers'  Banquet  in  the  City 
on  the  subject.  He  was  evidently  wrathful,  and  said 
that  the  Army  should  be  allowed  "  to  manage  its  own 
affairs."  That  was  his  expression,  several  times  repeated. 
But  who  is  "the  Army"?  Not  he  alone,  with  his  im- 
mediate following.  He  seemed  to  count  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  the  military  members,  and  the  officers  generally 
as  nothing  in  comparison. 
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Edward  Stanhope 

(1886-1892) 

Edward  Stanhope  was  known  for  some  years  as  a 
scion  of  an  illustrious  house,  a  rising  politician,  a  good 
party  organizer  and  a  popular  speaker  before  electors. 
He  has  now,  apparently,  settled  down  to  the  role  of  a 
steady-going  Cabinet  Minister  and  a  working  Depart- 
mental Chief.  He  was  not  long  in  the  Colonial 
Department  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  War  Office,  in  1887,  where  he  has  since 
served  as  Minister.  His  time,  mind  and  thought  are 
devoted  to  the  great  department  which  he  has  to  con- 
duct, and  this  leaves  him  but  little  leisure  for  anything 
else.  Still,  like  Lord  George  Hamilton,  he  is  ready  to 
act  as  a  party  leader  and  to  make  speeches  on  general 
policy  at  popular  gatherings  or  public  meetings.  But  in 
Parliament  he  seldom  speaks  except  on  matters  relating 
to  his  own  department. 

In  1887  it  was  proposed,  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  should  circulate  beforehand  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Army  Vote  which  he  was  shortly  to 
produce  to  the  House.  This  Stanhope  accordingly 
did  for  more  than  one  year  in  succession,  though  the 
practice  somewhat  lessened  his  position,  inasmuch  as 
it  in  part  superseded  the  speech  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  made  on  the  Estimates.  Recently,  he  seems 
inclined  to  revert  to  the  old  practice  and  to  rely  on  the 
speech,  and  certainly  he  makes  a  general  statement  to 
the  House  on  military  policy,  together  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  expenditure  and  the  Estimates,  uncommonly 
well.  His  manner  is  quiet,  his  matter  well  arranged, 
his  narrative  clear  ;  and  every  sentence  is  uttered  so 
that  it  might  be  reported  verbatim  and  would  hardly 
require  the  alteration  of  a  single  word.  Several  times, 
by  these  statements,  he  has  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
House  during  their  delivery  and  obtained  its  appro- 
bation and  concurrence  afterwards.  Another  cardinal 
instance  of  this  has  recently  occurred,  when  he  stated 
the  views  of  the  Government  regarding  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty,  which  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Harring- 
ton.    Whether  all  the  audience  concurred  or  not  in  the 
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opinions  expressed  in  his  statement,  the  excellence  of  its 
delivery  and  the  clearness  of  its  arrangement  were 
beyond  doubt. 

His  family  connexion  has  doubtless  been  of  great  use 
to  him  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  dispose  of  Government 
places,  but  he  is  naturally  a  man  of  talent  and  popularity, 
and  he  is  one  of  those  members  who,  entering  the  House 
of  Commons  very  early  in  life,  have  made  politics  their 
profession  from  the  beginning. 


LETTER  CLXI 

Friday,  29  April,  1887. — I  arrived  late  in  the  House 
last  night  and  found  that  questions  had  put  off  the 
resumption  of  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill till  seven 
o'clock,  when  E.  W.  Beckett  (afterwards  Lord  Grimthorpe) 
rose.  He  married  in  America,  and  possessed  facilities 
for  obtaining  evidence  there  relating  to  the  misdoings 
and  intrigues  of  Irish  agitators.  This  he  produced  with 
telling  effect,  which  disconcerted  the  Irish  members  and 
bore  hard  upon  Parnell  especially.  In  the  heat  of  his 
argument,  he  was  betrayed  into  several  expressions 
which  went  too  far,  and  was  called  to  order.  Still,  he 
did  well,  and  made  a  slashing  sort  of  speech.  This 
carried  us  into  the  dinner  hour. 

After  dinner,  1  found  T.  P.  O'Connor  (Parnell's  lieu- 
tenant in  England)  addressing  the  House,  reiterating,  with 
slight  variations,  the  stock  Irish  arguments.  He  certainly 
has  a  rolling  volume  of  words  and  an  exuberance  of 
oratory  of  a  certain  sort,  with  a  swinging  gesticulation. 
His  long  speech  brought  us  towards  midnight.  Then 
Morley  rose  and  made  a  rattling  speech  ;  nothing  new  in 
it,  but  the  language  fluent  and  the  delivery  somewhat 
excited.  I  never  knew  him  speak  with  so  much  verve 
before.  Gladstone  had  a  red  rose  in  his  buttonhole,  and 
we  thence  inferred  that  he  was  going  to  speak,  but  he  did 
not.  However,  when  he  means  to  attack  us  with  acerbity 
he  usually  wears  a  white  rose. 

It  was  verging  towards  1  a.m.  when  at  last  the  question 
was  put  from  the  Chair,  and  the  House,  which  had  been 
somewhat  languid  for  some  time,  became  like  a  beehive. 
The  division  lobbies  on  both  sides  were  not  quite  so  full 
as  they  had  been  on  former  occasions,  and  several  of  our 
men  were  absent.     Nevertheless,  we  had  a  majority  of 
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just  over  a  hundred.  Thus  Reid's  Amendment  was 
rejected,  and  we  went  straight  into  Committee  amidst 
some  cheering  from  the  Conservatives,  and  a  fresh  act  in 
the  drama  was  begun. 

There  are  some  300  amendments  on  the  notice  paper 
for  the  Irish  Bill  itself,  but  many  of  them  will  drop. 
Since  the  Closure  was  applied  the  week  before  Easter, 
the  obstruction  has  been  less  persistent.  The  mischief 
has  been  in  a  less  virulent  form  since  it  has  been  managed 
by  the  Gladstonian  Whips,  as  they  have  some  reputation 
to  lose  and  dare  not  transgress  certain  limits. 


LETTER  CLXI  I 

Saturday,  30  April,  1887. — When  I  proceeded  to  my 
place  in  the  House  last  night,  I  found  Harcourt  support- 
ing an  amendment  by  Healy  to  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill,  and 
proposing  to  apply  the  operation  of  the  first  important 
clause  to  crimes  only  and  not  to  offences.  But  to  exclude 
offences  would  be  to  utterly  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
Bill,  because  many  of  the  things  which  we  mean  to  catch, 
such  as  boycotting,  intimidation  and  the  like,  also  con- 
spiracies for  illegal  purposes  (like  refusal  to  pay  rent), 
might  come  under  offences.  So  the  amendment  was 
stoutly  resisted  by  our  side,  A.  J.  Balfour,  Sir  Richard 
Webster,  and  others.  It  was  supported  by  some  of 
the  Gladstonian  members  (H.  Anderson,  Sir  George 
Campbell  and  J.  B.  Balfour),  although  the  same  provision 
exists  in  Scotland,  little  enforced  in  these  law-abiding 
days,  but  still  there.  It  was  passionately  supported,  of 
course,  by  the  Irish  orators,  Dillon,  Healy,  T.  P.  O'Connor 
and  others.  Then  Gladstone  rose  to  support  it  in  a 
speech  delivered  with  so  much  gesticulation  and  histrionic 
emotion,  that  I  really  thought  he  was  becoming  daft. 
His  manner  was  unaccountably  strange.  In  the  course 
of  this  speech  he  pointedly  challenged  a  reply  from 
J.  P.  B.  Robertson,  our  Scotch  Solicitor-General.  He  is  a 
promising  speaker,  and  he  quite  fulfilled  the  promise 
on  this  occasion  in  replying.  All  this  protracted  the 
discussion  right  through  the  dinner  hour,  and  the 
Opposition  caused  the  division  at  8.45,  when  they  doubtless 
reckoned  that  many  of  the  Conservatives  would  have 
gone    away   to    dine.      Despite    this    disadvantage,   we 
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rejected  the  mischievous  amendment,  though  our  majority 
was  much  smaller  than  usual  (37). 

Then  the  Opposition  started  a  fresh  hare  through 
Dr.  A.  Commins,  in  the  shape  of  a  proposal  to  prevent  our 
extending  inquiries  into  crimes  and  offences  committed 
before  the  passing  of  the  Bill  into  law.  This  limitation 
again  would  be  detrimental.  Lord  Wolmer  (Unionist 
Liberal)  justly  pointed  out  that  if  it  had  been  allowed 
in  Harcourt's  own  Crimes  Prevention  Act  of  1882, 
the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  would  never  have  been 
discovered.  Nevertheless,  Harcourt  supported  the 
present  amendment  with  his  Irish  allies,  though  they 
partially  gave  way  at  last.  They  changed  ground  several 
times  during  the  discussion,  which  made  the  Government 
alter  their  replies,  and  so  the  talk  became  confused.  Sir 
Henry  James,  however,  stood  up  for  our  side,  to  the 
manifest  aggravation  of  the  front  Opposition  bench. 
Gladstone  had  disappeared  after  the  first  division  at  8.45, 
but  the  matter  went  on  till  2  a.m.,  when,  after  a  division 
giving  us  a  good  majority  (83),  the  amendment  was 
negatived. 

Viscount  Wolmer 
(1886-1892) 

Wolmer  belongs  to  that  limited  class  of  members  who 
make  parliamentary  politics  their  calling  and  profession 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  active  life. 

He  is  a  man  of  promise  and  appears  to  possess 
both  ability  and  force  of  character,  being  resolute,  genial 
and  patriotic.  He  entered  Parliament  with  every  advan- 
tage of  heritage,  tradition,  social  status  and  association 
generally,  of  which  he  makes  considerable  use.  His 
associations  are,  no  doubt,  valuable  to  him  :  "  the  son  of 
his  father,"  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Selborne, 
who  commands  more  respect,  perhaps  even  veneration, 
than  any  politician  of  the  age  ;  the  son-in-law  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  whose  eldest  daughter  he  married ;  and  the 
brother-in-law  of  Lord  Cranborne,  who  is  a  spesgregis  on 
the  Conservative  side.  He  was  a  moderate  Liberal,  and 
is  now  a  Liberal  Unionist,  acting  as  Chief  Whip  of  that 
Party.  He  is  a  youngish  man,  with  a  cheerful  aspect,  and 
externally  well  qualified  for  the  office  he  has  undertaken. 
His  party  is  not  a  large  one  numerically,  and  no  doubt  he 
looks  after  it  well. 
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I  do  not  call  to  mind  his  making  very  much  mark 
inside  the  House,  except  that  on  one  occasion  he  brought 
forward  a  resolution  affecting  fundamentally  the  discipline 
and  organization  of  the  Militia.  On  that  occasion  he 
showed  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  could  have 
been  acquired  only  by  study  and  practice.  On  another 
occasion  I  heard  him  make  a  speech  which  in  one  respect 
was  remarkable.  He  spoke  of  the  firm  front  which  the 
Liberal  Unionists  would  show  everywhere  at  the  next 
General  Election,  and  no  doubt  when  that  contest  shall 
come,  he  will  play  his  part  with  some  distinction,  for  he 
has  many  manifest  qualifications  for  such  a  task. 


LETTER  CLXI1I 

Tuesday,  3  May,  1887.— Last  evening  was  chiefly 
marked  by  an  efflorescence  of  Gladstone.  The  debate  on 
the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  was  resumed  by  amendments  being 
moved  with  the  view  of  weakening  and  maiming  the 
Bill.  This  undermining  process  went  on  quietly  enough 
and  was  successfully  resisted  till  Gladstone  came  into 
the  House  and  made  a  speech  about  the  Belfast  riots, 
making  the  most  of  their  occurrence  last  summer, 
apparently  with  a  view  of  extenuating  the  crimes  in  the 
South  of  Ireland.  This  brought  up  Churchill,  who 
always  was  the  champion  of  Ulster,  and  he  attacked 
Gladstone  with  great  readiness  and  force.  Then,  of 
course,  Healy  and  some  of  the  Irish  guns  opened  fire, 
to  which  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  and  others 
replied.  And  so  a  fiery  debate  of  two  hours  or  more 
was  set  going  on  a  matter  not  essential  to  the  main 
question,  principally,  though  not  entirely,  because  Glad- 
stone imparted  fresh  heat  and  passion  into  the  affair. 
Harcourt  interposed  several  times,  not  to  smooth  matters, 
but  partly  to  make  the  plot  of  argument  thicker.  Parnell 
was  still  absent  through  sickness.  Sexton  did  not  speak 
much.  The  labouring  oar  was  taken  by  Timothy  Healy, 
who  has  a  good  henchman  in  his  brother  Maurice,  a 
bad  speaker,  but  ingenious  in  weaving  out  amendments 
like  spider-webs. 

Gladstone  went  away  at  the  dinner  hour,  as  usual,  but 
returned  towards  eleven  o'clock,  just  in  time  to  hear  a 
Unionist  Liberal,  Arthur  Elliot  (Roxburghshire),  make 
a  short  but  effective  speech  on  our  side.     This  stirred 
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him  greatly,  and  it  was  amusing  to  watch  his  face  while 
Elliot  was  speaking.  Gladstone  then  rose  and  rebuked 
him  in  the  most  grandiose  style.  We  came  to  the  aid 
of  our  ally  with  ironical  cheers,  on  which  he  rounded  on 
us  with  a  leonine  sharpness  that  was  quite  laughable, 
and  again  turned  on  Elliot,  his  quondam  follower,  as 
if  he  would  shrivel  him  up. 

We  had  now  disposed  of  several  amendments,  reject- 
ing two  by  large  majorities  (96  and  119).  Towards 
midnight  an  amendment  by  Maurice  Healy  had  been 
under  debate  some  time  when  Closure  was  applied. 
Gladstone  took  this  to  himself,  ordering  his  own  party 
Whips  (E.  Marjoribanks  and  A.  Morley)  to  be  tellers, 
and  walking  down  the  House  towards  the  "  No  "  lobby 
ostentatiously,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  Irish.  After 
midnight  some  more  amendments,  out  of  150  put  down 
against  the  first  clause,  were  disposed  of:  a  dreary 
prospect. 


Arthur  R.  D.  Elliot 

(1886- 1 892) 

Before  1886  Elliot  was  known  as  a  Liberal  of  high 
character,  culture,  and  refinement,  as  well  as  of  profes- 
sional capacity,  able  to  spare  some  time  from  his  work  at 
the  Bar  for  politics  ;  and  also  as  a  politician  of  a  thoroughly 
independent  disposition.  Though  previously  acquainted 
with  him,  I  first  observed  him  in  Parliament  in  January 
1886.  He  then  lectured  his  party  in  a  vigorous  and  in- 
teresting manner,  saying  that  they  were  disorganized  and 
wranting  in  leadership.  This  was  the  first  symptom  I 
saw  of  the  split  which  soon  occurred  among  the 
Liberals,  separating  the  Gladstonians  from  the  Unionists  ; 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  Elliot  joined  the  latter,  by 
whom  he  was  certainly  welcomed  with  gladness.  Subse- 
quently, in  all  the  great  Irish  discussions,  he  played  a 
useful,  if  not  a  conspicuous,  part,  making  many  short 
speeches.  He  was  also  vigilant  and  sedulous  throughout 
the  Scotch  Session,  as  it  was  called,  because  it  was 
devoted  mainly  to  the  County  Councils  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland. 

His  forte  and  metier  seem  to  be  suddenly  interposing 
in  a  debate  at  a  critical  moment,  commenting  effectively 
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on  what  has  been  said  before,  or  what  is  passing,  dis- 
cussing the  conduct  of  parties  in  the  House,  and  urging 
arguments  likely  to  influence  a  division.  In  this  cardinal 
respect  there  are  few  men  superior  to  him.  He  is  a  born 
debater,  with  an  instinct  for  the  fray  of  words  ;  and  has 
all  the  advantages  of  a  good  voice  and  a  charming 
delivery. 


LETTER  CLXIV 

Wednesday,  4  May,  1887. — Yesterday  evening  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  disastrous.  I  hope  it  may  not  turn 
out  so  bad  as  that,  but  it  depends  on  how  the  Govern- 
ment extricate  themselves  from  the  fix  they  are  in. 
However,  at  the  best  it  must  cause  delay  in  the 
Committee  work  of  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill. 

The  trouble  arose  thus.  After  question  time,  Sir 
Charles  Lewis,  an  Ulster  Conservative,  jumped  up, 
without  any  warning  to  the  Party,  and  with  but  a  few 
minutes  warning  to  the  Government,  moved  a  question 
of  privilege,  which  any  one  may  do  as  a  matter  of 
urgency.  He  read  an  extract  from  an  article  in  The 
Times,  attacking  Dillon  in  reference  to  controverted 
statements  about  Pamellism  and  Crime.  This  extract  he 
declared  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  as  reflecting  on 
Dillon.  Thereon  a  furious  debate  ensued,  complicated 
by  cross-purposes,  as  it  was  not  his  business  to  move, 
but  Dillon's.  The  action  was  taken  for  several  reasons, 
among  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  desire  to  get  Dillon  into 
a  corner,  but  it  was  regarded  by  the  Conservatives  as  a 
hideous  indiscretion,  and  the  feeling  against  Lewis 
is  very  strong. 

The  Irish,  of  course,  took  advantage  of  the  situation, 
and  said,  "  Certainly  regard  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege, 
and  summon  The  Times  to  the  Bar  of  the  House."  But 
what  on  earth  should  we  do  with  The  Times  when  we 
got  its  representative  to  the  Bar  ?  Then  they  asked  for 
an  inquiry  by  the  House  into  the  allegations  made  for 
weeks  past  by  The  Times,  well  knowing  that  the  House 
is  quite  unfit  to  make  such  an  inquiry,  which  would 
probably  fail,  and  the  failure  would  be  taken  as  white- 
washing the  Parnellites,  while  all  the  while  there  must 
be  plenty  of  proof  which  could  be  adduced  in  a  Law 
Court,  the  only  proper  tribunal  for   such   a   case.     All 
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this,  if  agreed  to,  would  be  simply  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Parnellites,  who  do  want  an  inquiry  which 
shall  save  them  by  being  futile,  but  do  not  want  one 
which  shall  be  effective,  such  as  that  in  a  Court  of 
Justice. 

The  Government  very  properly  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate,  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to 
consider  whether  there  is  really  a  breach  of  privilege, 
and  if  so,  what  course  they  ought  to  take.  This  reason- 
able proposal  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the  Parnellites  and 
the  Gladstonians,  but  was  carried  on  a  division  by  39. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  breach  of 
privilege,  but  many  think  otherwise.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, the  Government  feel  doubtful  on  the  point,  and 
can  only  hope  they  will  rule  that  there  is  none. 

Half  the  evening  was  spent  thus,  and  the  other  half 
devoted  to  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  Committee,  when  some 
obstructive  amendments  were  rejected  without  much 
trouble. 


LETTER    CLXV 

Thursday,  5  May,  1887.— Yesterday  the  House  met 
at  noon,  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  the  impression 
being  that  the  Government  would  decline  to  make  the 
statement  in  The  Times  a  matter  of  privilege.  W.  H. 
Smith  rose  at  2.15  and  said,  in  effect,  that  (1st)  the 
Government  would  not  treat  the  affair  as  a  matter  of 
privilege,  (2nd)  they  would  not  summon  The  Times 
to  the  Bar;  (3rd)  they  would  not  propose  any  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  by  Committee  or  otherwise,  but  (4th) 
that  if  the  Irish  wished  it,  they  would  instruct  the 
Attorney-General  for  England,  with  any  two  Queen's 
Counsel  whom  the  Irish  might  choose,  to  prosecute 
The  Times  for  libel,  whereon  The  Times  would  be  able 
to  vindicate  its  statements  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  and  so 
the  whole  truth  might  come  out.  An  aspect  of  blank 
dismay  and  rage  spread  over  the  Irish  as  this  speech 
was  being  made.  Here  was  a  definite  challenge  and 
opportunity  at  the  public  cost  to  clear  themselves  if 
they  chose  and  could  in  a  Court  of  Law,  after  their 
passionate  demands  of  the  previous  evening  for 
inquiry. 

When   Smith  ceased,   T.   P.  O'Connor,   as  Parnell's 

24 
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lieutenant  (Parnell  himself  being  absent  from  sickness), 
rose  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  to  repudiate  and  denounce 
the  proposal  of  the  Government  in  the  most  histrionic 
manner.  Then  Harcourt,  as  lieutenant  of  Gladstone, 
who  also  was  absent,  rose  on  behalf  of  the  regular 
Opposition,  similarly  to  repudiate  the  Government 
proposal.  From  all  this  we  can  draw  our  own  con- 
clusions. Then  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  our  Solicitor- 
General,  explained  the  Government  position,  showing, 
by  elaborate  reference  to  precedents,  that  this  matter 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  breach  of  privilege  ;  and  that 
so  to  extend  that  doctrine  would  be  to  land  the  House 
in  controversies,  to  the  grievous  interruption  of  public 
business,  whenever  any  member  was  attacked  by  the 
Press.  He  also  showed  most  amusingly  that  some 
years  ago  (1880)  Harcourt  had  ably  and  fully  stated 
doctrine  which  was  the  very  opposite  of  that  for  which 
he  had  just  contended.1 

At  this  point,  I  was  summoned  upstairs  to  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee,  and  when  I  returned  to  my  place 
in  the  House,  I  found  Dillon  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
passioned speech,  declaring  that  he  would  consent  to  no 
inquiry  except  that  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  and 
would  not  go  into  a  Court  of  Justice  against  The  Times. 
But  he  was  nervous  and  distrait,  reading  a  good  deal  of 
his  speech,  as  if  he  feared  to  trust  himself  extempore, 
though  he  is  naturally  a  fluent  speaker. 

The  action  of  the  Government  was  much  approved 
by  Conservatives  and  Unionists  generally.  Gladstone 
came  in  late  during  the  afternoon,  taking  notes  in  a 
hawk-like  manner.  We  shall  see  what  fresh  snare  he 
sets  for  us  this  evening,  as  the  debate  was  adjourned  at 
six  o'clock  as  usual.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Irish  are 
victims  of  rage  and  despair. 


1  On  2nd  May  1887  The  Times  published  an  article,  called  "  Parnellism  and 
Crime,"  in  which  that  paper  attributed  falsehood  to  Dillon  in  his  explanations  in 
the  House  of  his  connexion  with  P.  J.  Sheridan,  who  was  implicated  in  the 
Phcenix  Park  murders.  Sir  Charles  Lewis  brought  the  article  up  as  a  breach  of 
privilege  on  3  May.  W.  H.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  held  that 
it  was  not  a  breach  of  privilege,  but  the  Opposition,  including  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  argued  that  it  was.  On  the  4th  Sir  Edward  Clarke  produced  a  speech  by 
Harcourt,  made  on  17  Feb.,  1880,  declaring  that  the  publication  of  a  placard  by 
Mr.  Plimsoll,  imputing  inhuman  conduct  to  Col.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Bt.  (M.P. 
for  Westminster,  1874-1882),  for  his  proceedings  in  the  House,  was  not  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  quoting  precedents  in  1844  and  1824,  when  outside  attacks  on 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  declared  not  to  be  breaches  of  privilege. 
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Edward  George  Clarke 

(1886- 1 892) 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  was  long  known  as  a  politician 
as  well  as  a  barrister  before  I  first  saw  him  in  Parliament. 
His  platform  speeches  I  had  often  read,  and  he  had  the 
repute  of  being  a  capital  speaker  and  a  popular  man  in 
the  presence  of  masses  of  electors.  I  do  not  recollect 
that  he  did  anything  particular  in  1886,  but  when  he 
was  placed  in  the  front  by  the  re-constituted  Conserva- 
tive Government,  towards  the  end  of  that  year,  he  soon 
began  to  show  his  mettle  as  a  debater.  The  serious 
struggle  of  the  Irish  party,  in  which  the  Unionists  had 
to  engage  from  the  beginning  of  1887,  gave  him  excellent 
opportunities,  not  only  as  regards  politics  but  also 
the  rules  of  procedure.  So  diligent  was  he  in  collating 
authorities  and  precedents  that,  as  I  recollect  on  one 
occasion,  he  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Gladstone,  who 
rather  implied  that,  though  the  Solicitor-General  might 
be  accepted  as  carrying  weight  in  matters  of  law,  the 
same  need  not  necessarily  follow  in  matters  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  House.  During  that  long  and  troublous 
Session,  he  made  several  important  orations,  and  it  is 
quite  understood  that  whenever  a  set  debate  is  turning 
on  some  point  partly  legal,  partly  constitutional,  and 
partly  political,  he  can  be  depended  on  to  make  a 
powerful  reply  for  his  Government  and  party.  This 
makes  him  a  parliamentary  factor  and  an  effective 
member  of  the  Treasury  Bench. 

(1892-1895) 

Clarke  continues  to  be  one  of  those  great  barristers, 
and  such  men  are  never  numerous,  who  are  equally 
effective  in  the  House  or  on  the  platform  as  at  the  Bar. 
Good  as  he  is  with  judge  and  jury,  he  is  equally  good 
when  facing  the  Commons  or  a  mass  meeting  of  electors 
and  others.  He  is  really  a  beautiful  speaker  of  varying 
moods,  with  suitable  manner  and  diction.  Where 
preparation  is  necessary,  he  will  show  every  sign  of 
preparedness,  but  where,  from  the  circumstances,  pre- 
paration is  impossible,  he  will  evince  the  readiest 
resourcefulness.  Witness  the  way  he  rose,  immediately 
after  Gladstone  had   delivered  his  mighty  introductory 
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oration  to  Home  Rule  in  1893.  He  then  instantly 
made  an  effective  reply  which  rallied  all  objectors, 
notwithstanding  the  glamour  and  spell  of  Gladstonian 
persuasiveness,  which  still  hung  heavily  over  the  mental 
atmosphere  of  the  House. 

In  policy  generally,  he  is  a  moderate  Tory,  and  is 
probably  regarded  by  Liberals  as  a  comparatively  en- 
lightened and  independent  Conservative.  For  all  that, 
he  is  deservedly  popular  with  his  own  side. 


LETTER    CLXVI 

Friday,  6  May,  1887. — Last  night  was  full  of  vivacity 
and  interest.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  decide,  by 
a  majority  of  79,  that  the  article  in  The  Times  was  not 
a  breach  of  privilege.  After  this,  Bradlaugh  was  allowed 
to  air  his  graces,  and  having  been  once  or  twice  sum- 
moned to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  had  special  experiences 
to  relate.  He  attacked  Churchill,  too,  among  other 
things.  Then  Harcourt  spoke,  for  a  short  time,  in  order 
to  show  that  his  former  speech  (in  1880),  which  seemed 
to  be  so  diametrically  inconsistent,  was  not  open  to 
that  interpretation. 

Gladstone  now  rose  to  propose  that  the  question 
between  Dillon  and  The  Times  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House.  This  proposal  he  sup- 
ported by  a  forcible  speech,  which  was,  nevertheless,  in 
several  respects  singularly  unfortunate.  In  order  to 
show  that  nothing  but  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
would  be  suitable,  he  disparaged  the  Courts  of  Justice 
to  which  we  desired  that  the  reference  should  be  made. 
With  this  view,  he  indirectly  attacked  the  Judges,  the 
Bar,  and  the  Juries.  These  amazingly  injudicious 
remarks  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  taken  very  ill  by  people 
outside.  To  disparage  the  judicial  bench,  he  cited  Lord 
Campbell's  animadversions  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors 
on  Lord  Ellenborough's  conduct  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Dundonald,  some  seventy  years  ago.1  Then  he  brought 
up  another  old  case,  in  which  he  himself  had  been  (as 
he   said)   accused    by  The  Times   of   aiding   the    Ionian 

1  In  June,  1814,  Lord  Ellenborough,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice,  imprisoned 
Admiral  Lord  Cochrane  (afterwards  tenth  Earl  of  Dundonald)  for  implication  in 
a  fraud  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  to  which  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
jury  convicted  him  on  insufficient  grounds  at  Lord  Ellenborough's  direction. 
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Islands  in  treason  to  England  when  he  was  High 
Commissioner  there  some  thirty  years  ago.1  He  also 
entered  in  detail  into  the  precedents  cited  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  the  day  before. 

This  speech  over,  Webster,  the  Attorney-General,  at 
once  rose  to  reply,  notwithstanding  the  dinner  hour 
which  had  by  this  time  come  on.  He  spoke  from 
eight  o'clock  till  nearly  nine,  but  still  kept  the  House 
together.  He  made  a  vigorous  speech,  vindicating  his 
own  conduct  in  advising  a  reference  to  the  Courts  of 
Law.  Among  other  things,  Gladstone  and  others  had 
been  declaring  the  proposed  prosecution  of  The  Times 
to  be  collusive,  and  had  sneered  at  the  idea  of  the 
vindication  of  the  honour  of  the  Irish  being  entrusted 
to  the  hands  of  a  hostile  Attorney-General.  Harcourt 
especially  had  said  this  in  a  speech  to  the  South 
Hampshire  Liberal  Club  the  night  before  at  South- 
ampton, comparing  the  affair  to  Red  Riding  Hood 
and  the  Babes  in  the  Wood.  All  this  Webster  refuted 
in  the  most  dashing  manner.  Prosecution  by  the 
Attorney-General  is  almost  nominal.  He  would  merely 
authorize  it,  and  the  Irish  would  have  their  own  lawyers 
to  conduct  it  at  the  public  cost.  All  this  Harcourt, 
as  a  barrister,  must  have  known.  Webster's  repute  as 
a  debater  has  risen  much  of  late. 

After  the  dinner  hour,  we  had  speeches  from  Childers 
and  Chaplin,  each  speaking  in  his  own  characteristic 
way,  without  adding  much  that  was  new  to  the  argument. 
Then  there  came  R.  Reid,  of  Dumfries,  a  Scotchman,  but 
an  English  Q.C.,  on  the  Gladstonian  side.  He  spoke 
remarkably  well,  though  he  has  not  been  much  heard 
before. 

Robert  Reid 

(1892-1895) 

Sir  Robert  Reid  became  Solicitor-General  early  in  the 
summer  of  1894,  on  the  promotion  of  Sir  John  Rigby  to 
the  Attorney-Generalship,  and  within  the  shortest  possible 
time  he  won  golden  opinions  from  both  his  friends  and 

1  In  November,  1858,  Gladstone,  who  was  out  of  office,  was  entrusted  by 
Sir  Edward  Lytton,  Colonial  Secretary,  with  a  secret  mission  to  the  Ionian 
Islands.  He  left  Corfu  in  February,  1859,  and  reported  the  wish  of  the  Ionian 
Islanders  for  incorporation  with  Greece. 
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opponents  in  several  important  respects.  His  parlia- 
mentary rise,  both  rapid  and  unexpected,  is  among  the 
phenomena  of  this  Parliament,  and  it  has  been  won  by 
proved  prowess  in  parliamentary  battle.  He  came 
suddenly  on  the  field  at  a  very  critical  time,  in  the  Com- 
mittee stage  of  the  Death  Duties  Bill.  For  several 
reasons  the  Government  defence  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Opposition,  daily  waxing  hotter,  had  not  been  happily 
or  successfully  conducted.  But  he  speedily  changed  the 
face  of  affairs  in  this  respect.  For  the  first  day  or  two 
he  claimed,  in  gentle  and  conciliatory  terms, theindulgence 
which  the  House  always  concedes  to  a  new  hand,  until 
he  could  look  round  and  prepare  himself,  and  so  the 
Opposition  accepted  considerately  his  somewhat  guarded 
replies.  Very  soon,  however,  he  showed  every  sign  of 
preparedness.  He  had  evidently  looked  at  each  amend- 
ment from  all  sides  of  possible  argument  and  had  thought 
over  each  clause  or  sub-section  with  both  circumspection 
and  introspection. 


LETTER  CLXVII 

Saturday,  7  May,  1887. — The  proceedings  of  yesterday 
evening  terminated  the  privilege  episode,  as  I  think,  well. 
On  the  resumption  of  the  debate,  Sir  Henry  James  rose 
and  made  a  first-class  Parliamentary  oration.  He  had 
evidently  been  greatly  displeased  at  Gladstone's  most 
unbecoming  allusions  to  the  Bench,  Bar,  and  Jury-box  of 
England,  in  respect  of  political  trials.  One  can  imagine 
an  aged  senator  like  Gladstone  defending  these  institu- 
tions with  all  his  grandiloquence.  But  on  the  previous 
evening  it  suited  him  to  disparage  them  grossly,  in  order 
to  make  good  his  proposal  to  entrust  the  Times-Dillon 
controversy  to  a  Parliamentary  Committee  instead  of  a 
Court  of  Justice.  A  more  unpopular  line  cannot  be 
imagined,  and  he  likes  to  take  a  popular  line  if  possible. 
Probably  he  adopted  it  inadvertently,  owing  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  argument  in  debate,  and  now  regrets  it.  Any- 
how, he  is  not  likely  to  hear  the  last  of  it  soon,  either 
inside  or  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

Sir  Henry  James  took  up  the  cudgels  magnificently. 
It  was  delicious  to  watch  Gladstone's  countenance,  with 
James  sitting  next  him,  as  every  sentence  of  the  attack 
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was  cheered  from  the  opposite  side.  At  one  point 
Gladstone  jumped  up  and  defended  his  view  with  a  few 
sentences  of  remarkable  power,  which  brought  out  a 
rejoinder  from  Sir  H.  James  of  more  than  equal  power. 
The  passage  of  arms  was  the  best  that  I  have  yet  seen 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Then  James  conclusively 
summarized  the  objections  to  appointing  a  Parliamentary 
Committee.  On  the  question  of  privilege,  he  asked,  as  I 
think  unanswerably,  if  a  newspaper  charges  a  member 
with  certain  things  done  outside  Parliament,  and  upon 
this  the  member  charges  its  conductors  inside  Parliament 
with  falsehood,  and  they  reply  that  the  falsehood  rests 
with  him  and  not  with  them,  is  it  to  be  said  that  this 
contradiction  by  the  newspaper  is  a  breach  of  privilege  ? 
Surely  such  a  doctrine  would  give  a  member  a  one-sided 
advantage  in  every  controversy  in  which  he  might  engage 
with  people  outside. 

Timothy  Healy  followed  in  a  violent  speech,  studiously 
designed  to  be  sarcastically  insolent  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  was  well  worth  hearing  as  a  curiosity,  nothing  more. 
After  the  dinner  hour  Saunderson  spoke.  His  main 
object  was  to  show  that  The  Times,  in  addition  to  what- 
ever evidence  it  might  have  in  reserve,  had  ahead  adduced 
facts  from  Parnellite  Journals  which,  if  collated,  would 
of  themselves  connect  Parnellism  with  crime.  He  read 
out  some  extracts  from  the  Freeman's  Journal,  which 
reported  Dillon  and  Sheridan  to  have  been  present 
together  on  certain  occasions  ;  and  he  asked  Dillon  to 
tell  the  House  whether  he  would  contradict  that  plain 
statement  or  not.  Dillon  rose  and  declined  either  to 
affirm  or  to  deny  it,  which,  of  course,  produced  an  un- 
favourable impression. 

Towards  midnight,  Goschen  made  a  brilliant  debating 
speech,  raising  his  reputation  as  a  debater  to  the  highest 
rank.  It  consisted  of  an  elaborate  attack,  directed,  how- 
ever, with  perfect  propriety,  on  Gladstone,  for  preferring 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  a  Court  of  Justice.  One 
more  furious  tirade  from  Dillon,  a  short  but  characteristic 
speech  from  Harcourt,  a  few  words  from  Morley  and 
from  W.  H.  Smith  as  Leader,  and  we  went  to  a  division, 
rejecting  the  proposal  for  a  Committee  by  a  majority  of 
84.  Thus  the  privilege  affair  ended,  the  House  declining 
to  treat  it  as  such,  or  to  take  any  proceedings  in  the 
House  regarding  it. 
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LETTER  CLXVIII 

Tuesday,  10  May,  1887. — Last  night,  after  the  temporary 
interruption  of  the  privilege  debate,  the  House  settled 
down  steadily  to  the  Committee  on  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill, 
and  to  what  Lord  Salisbury  calls  "  the  dreary  drip  of 
dilatory  declamation."  The  fight  was  on  the  remainder 
of  the  first  and  important  clause  of  the  Bill,  which  em- 
powers the  authorities  to  make  a  general  inquiry  into 
crime,  even  when  no  one  is  actually  charged  as  the  per- 
petrator. This  is  found  to  be  the  only  means  of  unearth- 
ing the  criminal  conspiracies  in  Ireland,  and  was  the 
machinery  whereby  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  and  the 
misdeeds  of  the  "  Invincibles"  in  1882  were  discovered.1 

The  object  of  the  Gladstonian-Parnellite  opposition  is 
to  defeat,  not  the  principle  of  the  clause,  for  that  has 
virtually  been  carried  at  the  second  reading,  but  its 
working  details,  and  to  hedge  it  in  with  restrictions  and 
provisos  so  as  to  render  it  nugatory.  And  so  a  string  of 
amendments,  all  trivial,  was  appended  to  it.  Some  of 
them  were  urged  with  wearisome  iterations  ;  some  fell 
away  from  their  own  weight ;  some  were  dropped  ;  some 
few  were  accepted ;  and  the  principal  of  them  were 
fought  out.  I  believe  that  nearly  forty  were  thus  dis- 
posed of. 

Gladstone  was  present  before  dinner,  and  thereafter 
departed.  Whether  it  was  that  he  desired  to  see  one 
amendment  by  Healy  brought  to  a  division,  so  that  he 
might  vote  once  in  the  evening,  I  know  not,  but  in  fact 
he  behaved  well  enough,  for  he  declared  that  the 
particular  point  had  been  argued  out,  and  advised  the 
Irish  to  go  to  a  division,  which  they  accordingly  did 
(majority  against,  87),  doubtless  desiring  to  have  him 
figuring  in  their  division  lobby.  After  that,  Harcourt 
took  up  the  Leadership,  darkening  counsel,  as  I  thought, 
by  all  manner  of  special  pleading.  However,  amend- 
ments were  slowly  worked  off  one  by  one  towards 
midnight.      The   Irish   talkers   were   headed  by   Healy, 

1  On  6  May,  1882,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  Irish  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Burke,  Under  Secretary,  were  murdered  in  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  In 
consequence  of  arrests  on  suspicion  made  on  13  January,  1883,  as  a  result  of 
inquiries  under  the  Crimes  Prevention  Act  of  1882,  the  murders  were  traced  home 
to  the  perpetrators,  who  belonged  to  a  body  called  Invincibles,  formed  in  1881  out 
of  the  Fenians  for  the  removal  of  enemies  of  the  Irish  secret  societies.  The  Act 
of  1882  gave  special  powers  of  examining  witnesses  without  bringing  any  specific 
charges  against  individuals. 
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who  seemed  to  have  studied  his  insolent  sarcasm, 
which  was  parried  with  excellent  adroitness  and 
patience  by  Balfour,  Webster,  and  H.  Holmes,  the  proper 
Ministers. 

Up  to  this  time  Healy  and  his  fellow-talkers  had  been 
allowed  to  bully  and  harry  the  front  Treasury  bench 
without  let  or  hindrance,  as  the  Conservatives  had  testi- 
fied their  sense  of  obstruction  by  leaving  the  obstructives 
to  empty  benches,  appearing  only  when  the  division  bell 
rang.  But  towards  midnight  they  came  in  from  various 
quarters,  and  became  disinclined  to  stand  the  talk  any 
longer.  So  interruptions  of  sorts  began  on  our  side, 
with  retaliations  on  the  other  side.  Soon  the  scene 
became  disorderly,  and  the  Chairman  (Courtney)  was 
placed  in  a  trying  position.  Order  being  restored,  we 
got  to  division  (majority  against,  62)  on  one  amendment 
by  E.  M.  Marum  (Kilkenny).  Then  obstructive  motions 
were  made,  but  still  the  discussions  on  amendments 
were  pressed,  and  Closure  was  thrice  applied  with 
effect.  And  so  the  big  clause  was  completed  by  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  amidst  cheering.  The 
Leaders  were  thought  to  have  managed  matters  with 
tact  and  firmness,  and  the  Party  was  kept  well  together. 
And  the  hope  regarding  the  progress  of  the  Bill  through 
Committee  was  better  than  it  had  previously  been,  until, 
after  4.0  a.m.,  a  fresh  and  unforeseen  episode  {Oaths  Bill) 
began,  which  caused  much  anxiety  at  the  moment,  and 
did  some  harm,  though  it  ended  fairly  well.1 


LETTER  CLXIX 

Wednesday,  11  May,  1887. — The  troublesome  episode 
with  which  Monday  night's  proceedings  ended  arose 
thus.  After  midnight  word  was  passed  down  our 
benches  that  an  Affirmation  Bill  by  Bradlaugh  would 
be  coming  on  as  soon  as  we  ceased  from  the  Committee 
work  on  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill.  We  had  understood 
that  this  Bill  had  been  blocked ;  but  by  the  rules,  the 
block  needs  to  be  periodically  renewed,  and  by  some 
mistake,  discovered  too  late  to  be  rectified,  the  renewal 
had   been   omitted,    and   so   the    block   lapsed,   and   the 

1  There  were  five  divisions  on  amendments  with  majorities  varying  from 
62  to  100,  two  on  Closure  (majorities  79  and  88),  three  on  Progress  (majorities 
73,  78  and  83).     Closure  was  once  agreed  to  without  division. 
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Bill  was  eligible  to  be  brought  on  at  any  hour  of  the 
morning  for  second  reading. 

This  Bill,  technically  the  Oaths  Bill,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  any  one  who  is  liable  to  the  obligation  of 
oath-taking  to  take  an  affirmation  instead,  under  any 
circumstances,  and  without  assigning  any  reason.  This 
indeed  may  be  done  now  under  certain  circumstances, 
but  the  right  is  hedged  round  with  many  restrictions. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  throw  down  the  hedges 
and  open  the  way  to  affirmation,  so  far  derogating  in 
a  hundred  ways  from  the  religious  sanction.  This  is 
what  Gladstone's  Government  proposed  to  do  in  1882-3, 
and  it  was  rejected  by  the  then  House  of  Commons.1 
The  present  Government  would  not,  of  course,  attempt 
it  ;  but  the  Liberals,  including  Radicals  and  many 
Unionist  Liberals,  would  support  it  if  proposed  by  a 
private  member  of  the  House.  On  the  former  occasion 
the  Irish  were  bitterly  opposed  to  it  as  Roman  Catholics  ; 
but  now  they  are  apparently  ready  to  support  it  for 
the  sake  of  Bradlaugh,  who  belongs  to  that  lower  Radical 
set  which  is  in  strict  alliance  with  them. 

Greatly  to  our  surprise  and  regret,  our  Government 
seemed  to  hesitate  to  oppose — it  is  said  out  of  regard 
to  the  Unionist  Liberals.  They  said  that  we  might 
vote  as  we  liked,  and  that  some  of  their  front  bench 
would  go  one  way  on  the  point,  and  some  the  other. 
Bradlaugh  himself  had  been  ingratiating  the  favour  of 
many  sections  in  the  House,  and  trying  to  win  it  by 
keeping  his  horrid  opinions  in  the  background.  Thus 
the  Bill  came  on  about  4.30  a.m.,  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill,  about  a 
hundred  Conservatives  being  present.  Several  of  them 
protested  against  its  being  brought  on  for  second 
reading  at  this  extraordinarily  late  hour,  and  moved 
adjournment,  which  was  lost  on  division  (by  91),  the 
Radicals,  the  Irish — some  of  our  men  too  (among  them 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  the  Solicitor-General)  voting  against 
us.  The  Cabinet  Ministers  had  absented  themselves. 
Several  strong  Conservative  speeches  were  then  made, 

1  On  23  April,  1883,  the  second  reading  of  the  Government  Affirmation 
Bill  to  amend  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 
three  against  Gladstone's  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  similar 
Bill  to  permit  Affirmation  instead  of  Oath,  brought  in  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  76  on  4  July,  1882.  In  1887,  after  the 
debate  of  9  May  in  the  Commons,  the  Bill  was  dropped. 
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and  a  further  adjournment  moved  about  daybreak,  which 
was  again  lost  on  division  by  104. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  we  determined  that 
if  the  second  reading-  was  persisted  in,  we  would  get 
some  early  breakfast  and  regularly  discuss  the  principle 
of  the  measure  right  through  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday, 
till  the  next  meeting  of  the  House,  or  till  we  could  call 
our  friends  together.  We  were  then  87  Conservatives 
present.  Among  us  were  more  than  a  score  of  men 
quite  able  to  make  full  and  weighty  speeches  and  to 
wrestle  with  the  Atheists.  Having  indicated  that  this 
was  our  intention,  we  settled  down  to  the  work,  when, 
to  our  surprise,  the  enemy  caved  in  for  the  moment,  and 
said  that  they  would  not  press  further  that  day.  So 
we  got  away  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  episode 
is  unhappy.  Many  of  our  best  men  are  angry  with  the 
Government  about  it,  and  some  fear  that  the  affair 
will  have  an  unfavourable  effect  on  religious  opinion 
outside. 

LETTER   CLXX 

Wednesday  evening,  11  May,  1887. — Last  night  we 
settled  down  to  steady,  unremitting  conflict  in  Com- 
mittee regarding  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill.  A  long-drawn-out 
string  of  amendments  is  down  to  be  disposed  of;  all 
aimed  at  the  one  object  of  undermining  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  and  spoiling  its  working.  Gladstone  was 
kind  enough  to  tell  us  the  other  day,  at  the  outset  of 
this  stage,  that  he  hoped  the  Bill  would  break  down 
in  Committee ;  and  there  is  a  combination  among  the 
sections  of  a  multiform  opposition,  which  is  more  like 
a  conspiracy,  for  this  object.  If  we  are  to  have  a  Bill 
at  all,  it  must  be  effective ;  and  as  they  cannot  now 
prevent  our  having  it,  they  wish  to  render  it  ineffective. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  weapon  it  must  be  sharp ;  but  they 
wish  to  blunt  it,  as  they  cannot  prevent  our  drawing 
it.  The  amendments  last  night  referred  to  warrants, 
summonses,  depositions,  examination  of  witnesses,  and 
so  on. 

Before  dinner  Gladstone  apparently  behaved  well 
in  inducing  the  Irish  to  let  us  come  to  a  division 
(Government  majority  51)  on  a  matter  which  had  been 
exhaustively  discussed.  He  wanted  to  leave,  and  they 
wanted  to  have  him  in  their   division   lobby.      This   is 
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exactly  what  happened  at  the  same  hour  the  previous 
evening,  and  again  we  saw  him  no  more.  After  dinner 
the  fight  in  detail  was  carried  on  by  the  brothers  Healy. 
Of  the  two,  the  elder,  Timothy,  is  the  more  arrogant 
and  sarcastic,  the  younger,  Maurice,  the  more  perti- 
nacious in  particulars.  Harcourt  officiated  as  leading 
the  regular  Opposition.  We  had  several  divisions  (five), 
but  it  was  not  necessary  to  apply  the  Closure.  We 
rather  feared  that,  having  been  up  all  the  previous  night, 
many  of  our  men  would  fail  to  turn  up  after  ten  o'clock ; 
but  by  midnight  we  had  250  men  in  their  places,  a  large 
proportion  of  our  total  strength.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  evening  Harcourt  behaved  well,  and  tried  to  get 
the  Irish  to  do  a  little  more  work  that  night,  but  in 
vain.  His  speeches,  however,  were  most  hostile  to 
our  cause. 


LETTER  CLXXI 

Thursday,  12  May,  1887. — Yesterday  was  another 
grind  in  Committee  all  the  afternoon  on  the  Irish 
Crimes  Bill,  at  amendments  mostly  trivial  or  frivolous. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  it  became  necessary  to  apply 
Closure,  and  we  did  so  with  effect  (by  103),  as  there  was 
a  full  attendance  of  our  men.  This  amendment  business, 
line  upon  line,  is  becoming  serious,  even  if  Closure  be 
repeatedly  applied,  for  the  other  side  can  contrive  to 
make  even  the  operation  of  Closure  take  time,  as  each 
instance  takes  forty  minutes.  So  next  week,  say  that 
we  apply  it  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  two 
hours,  or  one-fourth  of  the  Parliamentary  time  which 
could  be  given  to  this  Committee,  would  be  occupied  in 
applying  Closure  alone.  So  a  method  was  devised  on 
Monday  night  of  applying  the  Closure  to  several  amend- 
ments in  a  batch.1  This  succeeded  partially  only  that 
time.  Still  it  did  some  good,  and  with  added  experience 
it  may  be  worked  more  successfully  in  future. 

The  skill  and  patience  with  which  Arthur  Balfour 
and  Holmes,  Irish  Attorney-General,  met  the  objectors 

1  This  most  important  proceeding  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  all-night 
sitting  of  9  May,  after  four  in  the  morning,  when  W.  H.  Smith  made  a  closure 
proposition  which  involved  the  passing  over  of  eight  amendments  per  saltum, 
without  discussion.  It  was  only  partially  accepted  by  the  Chairman,  Leonard 
Courtney,  but  a  precedent  was  established  which  was  recognized  in  a  leading 
article  in  The  Times  of  II  May  on  the  subject. 
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was  admirable.  Webster,  English  Attorney-General, 
also  rendered  much  help.  Several  times  the  Irish  and 
some  of  their  Radical  friends  have  personally  been  very 
rude  to  W.  H.  Smith,  as  Leader  of  the  House,  which 
has  made  the  Conservatives  resentful. 


LETTER  CLXXII 

Friday,  13  May,  1887. — Last  night  was  nominally 
devoted  to  two  matters :  first,  a  small  Bill  to  enable 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  leave  his  Bombay  command 
for  the  Jubilee  ;  second,  a  small  vote  for  the  preparation 
of  Westminster  Abbey  for  the  Jubilee  Service.  It  is,  of 
course,  monstrous  that  so  much  time  should  be  taken 
up  by  such  small  matters,  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
combined  Opposition  (Gladstonian-Radical-Parnellite)  to 
raise  a  cloud  of  talk  about  every  topic  that  is  presented, 
and  so  to  cause  delays  at  any  price. 

But  between  these  two  small  events,  one  occurring 
at  the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  evening, 
there  was  interposed  a  series  of  miscellaneous  speeches 
on  Supply,  the  Opposition  availing  themselves  of  the 
mediaeval  rule  of  "  grievances  before  Supply "  to  make 
speeches  on  all  manner  of  subjects.  This  little  game 
began  at  7.30,  about  the  dinner  hour,  and  lasted  till  past 
midnight,  to  the  utter  abuse  of  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
which  once  were  time-honoured.  Thus,  early  in  the 
evening,  we  had  an  obstructive,  ill-mannered,  unpatriotic, 
and,  in  some  respects,  even  disloyal  stream  of  utterance 
from  the  Opposition  side  about  the  Duke  of  Connaught's 
Leave  Bill.  One  speaker,  Sir  John  Swinburne,  who 
was  once  in  the  Navy,  began  reflecting  on  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  and  other  Royal  personages  employed 
in  the  Army,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chair. 

The  after-midnight  debate  on  the  Jubilee  T/iatiksgiviug 
Service  Vote  was  the  most  melancholy  spectacle  I  have 
yet  seen  in  the  House.  The  Irish  members  in  general 
effect  declared  that  they  would  not  support  this  limited 
proposal,  because  they  would  have  no  part  in  the  Jubilee 
celebrations  of  a  reign  that  had  been  disastrous  to  Ire- 
land. They  adduced,  in  the  most  one-sided  way,  all  the 
troubles  and  misfortunes  that  have  happened  in  Ireland 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  as  if  a  similar  category  might 
not  be  made  out  regarding  any  race  or  nation  within 
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that  time,  and  they  purposely  omitted  all  that  might  be 
urged  per  contra  on  the  brighter  side.  I  shall  not  sully 
my  pages  by  recounting  the  substance  of  the  miserable 
speeches  that  were  made.  I  only  add  that  they  received 
no  rebuke  from  the  Gladstonian-Radical  party.  The 
language,  bearing,  and  attitude  of  the  Conservatives  and 
Unionist  Liberals,  however,  were  quite  satisfactory 
throughout  these  trying  scenes,  which  were,  indeed, 
derogatory  to  the  reputation  of  Parliament. 


LETTER  CLXXIII 

Saturday,  14  May,  1887. — Once  more  last  night  we 
had  another  grind  at  the  Jrish  Crimes  Bill.  Before 
dinner  there  was  a  curious  discussion  about  the  Irish 
priests  and  the  confessional,  in  reference  to  the  Bill. 
The  opposition  wished  to  extend  the  existing  privileges 
of  Priests  in  respect  of  the  legal  obligation  to  answer 
questions.  We  said  that  by  the  existing  law  there  are 
certain  privileges  applicable  to  all  professional  men, 
lawyers,  clergy,  and  others,  and  that  no  special  pro- 
vision would  be  inserted  in  this  Bill.  E.  P.  De  Lisle, 
Roman  Catholic  member  for  Leicestershire,  took  occasion, 
rather  amusingly,  to  twit  Gladstone  about  his  philippics 
of  some  years  back  against  the  Pope  and  the  Vatican.1 
Gladstone  rose  in  wrath,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever 
attacked  the  Romish  Church.  I  could  hardly  have  be- 
lieved in  the  fact  of  such  a  denial  being  uttered  unless 
I  had  heard  it.  So  far  he  was  within  permissible  limits, 
but  he  then  went  on  to  extraneous  matter,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Chair,  amidst  laughter  from  our 
side.  This  was  before  the  dinner  hour,  and  he  stayed 
to  dine,  though  he  seldom  honours  the  House  with  his 
company  in  the  dinner  hour.  After  dinner  he  returned 
to  his  place,  and  spoke  again,  wandering  into  irrele- 
vancies,  and  being  again  called  to  order. 

So  the  "  dreary  drip  "  of  desultory  amendments  went 
on,  one  after  another,  some  little  proposals  by  the 
Opposition  being  accepted  by  the  Government.  At  last, 
near  midnight,  Frank  Lockwood,  of  York,  rose  to  pro- 

1  In  1874  Gladstone  attacked  the  Church  of  Rome  in  an  article  on  Ritualism 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  and  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  Decrees.  These 
led  to  a  controversy,  which  was  closed  by  a  second  pamphlet  by  Gladstone  entitled 
Vaticanism. 
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pose  a  vital  Amendment.  This  he  did  in  a  manly, 
resolute,  straightforward  manner,  not  at  all  as  an  advo- 
cate, but  like  a  man  speaking  his  mind.  On  certain 
occasions,  in  voice,  manner,  and  diction,  he  must  be 
counted  as  among  the  strong,  though  not  ornate,  orators 
of  the  House.  His  Amendment  was  based  on  what 
Conservatives  regard  as  the  impertinent  proposal  made 
by  Gladstone  the  other  day  (12th),  at  a  Nonconformist 
lunch  in  the  City  Temple,  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
limit  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  to  crimes  only,  and  not  extend 
it  to  offences.  To  any  such  limitation  we  shall,  I  trust, 
never  consent,  as  the  real  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  stop, 
not  only  crimes  of  a  deadly  and  dastardly  character,  but 
also  certain  offences,  which  are  backed  by  the  fear  of 
suffering  criminal  outrage :  to  wit,  boycotting,  "  plan  of 
campaign,"  and  land-leaguers'  work  generally.  To  pro- 
pose such  alterations  at  this  time  of  day  is  simply 
trifling  with  us.  Nevertheless,  it  was  deliberately  at- 
tempted. Our  Leaders  gave  explicit  and  resolute 
answers,  and  so,  after  some  discussion,  we  rejected  the 
amendment  by  the  usual  majority  (of  87). 

We  are  now  able  to  take  stock  of  our  unsatisfactory 
position.  We  have  had  eight  long  sittings  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  Bill,  and,  allowing  for  Supply  and  other 
business,  this  represents  a  fortnight  of  Parliamentary 
time.  During  this  we  have  done  one  page  of  the  Bill 
out  of  several,  representing  the  first  part  of  it;  and  we 
have  disposed  of  one  hundred  out  of  the  three  hundred 
amendments  as  yet  set  down,  without  knowing  how 
many  more  may  follow.  There  is,  therefore,  grave  cause 
for  anxiety  as  to  progress  in  the  face  of  such  elaborate 
obstruction  as  this.  I  think  that  our  Leaders  should 
insist  on  frivolous  and  trivial  amendments  being  put  in 
groups  or  batches,  so  as  to  be  settled  by  one  vote. 
Also,  they  should  let  the  Opposition  know  that  when 
the  amendments  to  a  particular  clause  have  been  dis- 
cussed for  a  certain  length  of  time  we  shall  insist,  under 
Closure  rules,  on  the  whole  clause  being  put  to  the 
question  at  once. 


LETTER   CLXXIV 

Tuesday,   17  May,   1887. — Last  evening  was  devoted 
to  the  business  of  Supply,  beginning  at  5.30  p.m.  and 
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ending  near  3  a.m.  In  pursuance  of  their  habit  of  bring- 
ing up  all  sorts  of  things  whenever  Supply  is  moved, 
the  Irish  members  last  night,  on  the  initiative  of  P.  J. 
Power,  took  up  more  than  half  an  hour  in  complaining 
that  certain  newspapers  containing  reflections  on  them 
were  taken  in  at  our  Reading  Room.  After  a  while, 
however,  they  settled  down  to  regular  attacks,  started  by 
Dillon  and  T.  C.  Harrington,  on  Arthur  Balfour,  as  Irish 
Secretary,  and  upon  his  new  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary,  King-Harman.  A  bitter  attack  on  the  latter 
was  directed,  partly  to  his  conduct  as  landlord  of  a  large 
estate,  as  to  which  he  has  already  twice  given  explanations 
which  were  frank  and  satisfactory.  As  for  Balfour,  he 
parried  the  attacks  with  much  good  humour,  actually 
trotting  out,  for  the  amusement  of  the  House,  the  things 
that  had  just  been  spoken  against  him.  He  wound  up 
by  saying  that  the  reflections  on  him  were  inconsistent 
one  with  the  other,  that  any  inconsistency  would  serve 
so  long  as  it  was  shot  at  him,  and  that  if  only  he 
happened  to  agree  with  them  or  adopt  any  course  which 
they  liked  they  would  shower  on  him  the  fulsome 
laudation  with  which  they  now  loaded  the  very  Glad- 
stonians  whom  they  had  a  year  or  two  ago  belaboured 
with  the  fiercest  abuse. 


LETTER   CLXXV 

Wednesday,  18  May,  1887. — Yesterday  evening  W.  H. 
Smith,  as  Leader,  proposed  the  motion  about  our  attend- 
ing St.  Margaret's  Church  on  Sunday  next,  headed  by 
the  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee.  Gladstone 
seconded  this,  quite  rightly.  Even  then  Healy,  on  behalf 
of  the  Irish,  made  a  most  unbecoming  remark  about  the 
"Jubilee  Coercion  Bill,"  as  he  called  it.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  tone  and  manner  with  which  he  uttered  this. 

The  Irish  Crimes  Bill  being  resumed  in  Committee, 
Harcourt  rose  to  move  an  amendment,  which,  though 
slightly  differing  in  form,  was  substantially  the  same 
as  the  one  which  Frank  Lockwood  moved  on  Friday  last. 
His  object  was  to  limit  the  Bill  to  crimes  of  the  most 
heinous  sort,  and  to  exclude  boycotting,  plan-of-cam- 
paigning,  and  land-leaguing.  Balfour  replied  that  this 
amendment  was  only  an  echo  of  Gladstone's  speech  at  the 
Nonconformist  lunch  the  other  day,  in  which  this  proposal 
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was  offered  us  as  a  price  to  be  paid  for  the  mitigation 
or  removal  of  obstruction.  Balfour  said  tersely  that 
we  would  never  yield  to  obstruction  that  which  we  had 
denied  to  argument,  and  that  if  such  a  limitation  as  this 
were  to  be  allowed,  the  Bill  would  not  be  worth  going 
on  with.  This  strong  language  brought  Gladstone  to 
his  legs  with  a  declaration  that  he  and  his  friends  would 
not  yield  to  tyranny  that  which  they  refused  to  argu- 
ment. He  added  various  remarks  regarding  the  law  of 
conspiracy,  with  much  misapprehension  of  a  book  on 
that  subject  {The  Law  of  Criminal  Conspiracies  and  Agree- 
ments) by  R.  S.  Wright.  Now  Wright  is  what  the 
barristers  call  "The  Attorney-General's  Devil,"  a  popular 
sobriquet  for  his  Assistant,  who  holds  one  of  the  most 
important  offices  at  the  Bar  (Junior  Counsel  to  the 
Treasury).  Accordingly  Webster,  being  specially  posted 
up  in  the  book,  replied  to  Gladstone  in  the  most  slashing 
style.  Though  he  did  not  do  much  last  year,  he  has 
lately  been  coming  out  strong.  Like  the  walnut  tree, 
the  more  he  is  tested  by  attack,  the  better  he  proves 
to  be. 

Richard  Everard  Webster 
( 1 886-1 892) 

In  1885  Webster  had  one  of  the  most  lucrative  prac- 
tices at  the  Bar,  especially  in  the  Patent  Law.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  he'  was  chosen  to  be  Attorney- 
General  to  the  newly-formed  Conservative  Government, 
and  had  immediately  to  find  a  seat  in  Parliament.  When 
I  first  observed  him,  he  was  somehow  disappointing,  and 
hardly  seemed  to  address  the  House  with  the  effect  that 
might  be  expected  from  so  great  a  forensic  performer. 
But  when  the  Conservative  Government  came  to  be  re- 
constituted in  1887,  he  gave  fresh  proof  almost  every 
week  of  his  oratorical  ability,  and  is  now  among  the 
most  effective  of  parliamentary  speakers.  He  has  not, 
indeed,  made  any  speeches  either  in  debate  or  exposi- 
tion, for  his  efforts  have  chiefly  been  directed  to  replies 
to  attacks  that  had  just  been  made,  to  repartees  and 
rejoinders,  or  to  a  great  number  of  short  speeches  made 
off-hand  during  the  details  of  Bills  before  the  House. 

The  great  episode  in  his  parliamentary  life,  so  far, 
arose  from  his  undertaking,  as  a  matter  of  private  prac- 
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tice,  the  case  for  The  Times,  when  an  action  was  brought 
against  that  paper  by  O'Donnell  in  the  summer  of  1888. 
He  then  made  an  elaborate  and  able  oration  before 
the  Court  on  behalf  of  his  clients,  reiterating,  in  the 
most  specific  manner,  all  the  charges  which  that  journal 
had  brought  against  Parnell  and  the  Parnellites.  This 
was  all  in  the  way  of  Counsel's  business,  and  did  not  at 
first  attract  the  attention  of  politicians.  But  misgivings 
began  to  arise  when  The  Times,  in  a  leading  article,  spoke 
of  the  charges  being  laid  before  the  nation  through  the 
mouth  of  the  Attorney-General.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Judicial  Commission  was  appointed  by  a  special  enact- 
ment to  investigate  all  matters  concerning  Parnell  and 
the  Irish  Party,  and  Webster  continued  to  act  as  Coun- 
sel for  The  Times,  which  was  virtually  constituted  public 
prosecutor,  with  Webster  as  its  mouthpiece.  As  a  matter 
of  policy,  all  this  was  to  be  regretted,  for  it  gave  the 
Opposition,  both  Irish  and  Gladstonian,  a  handle  in 
attacking  the  Government  through  The  Times  and  the 
Attorney-General.  Of  this  they  availed  themselves  to 
the  full,  without  any  scruple  whatever.  For  instance, 
John  Morley  openly  spoke  of  the  Government  and  the 
newspaper  as  confederates,  the  connecting-link  in  his 
mind  being  evidently  Webster.  The  Irish  members 
covered  him  with  the  mud  of  vituperation  when  the 
evidence  for  the  famous  "  letters  "  broke  down  ;  and  the 
situation  culminated  when  Harcourt  attacked  him  in  un- 
measured terms.  Webster  replied  magnificently,  and  as 
he  rose  he  was  greeted  with  long-continued  cheers  all 
along  the  Conservative  benches,  though  all  felt  that  he 
had  drifted  into  a  false  position. 

The  Conservatives  never  understood  how  The  Times 
came  to  accept  the  "  letters,"  nor  how  Webster  could 
have  advised  them  to  rely  on  them  without  ascertaining 
beforehand  exactly  what  the  evidence  would  be.  It  was 
felt  that  humanum  est  errare,  but  the  affair  did  for  the 
time  lessen  the  confidence  of  his  Party  in  his  judgment. 
However,  all  admired  the  endurance  and  physical 
strength  which  he  showed  in  sustaining  the  mental 
strain  involved  in  conducting  the  tremendously  protracted 
proceedings,  and  his  capacity  for  business  in  transacting 
all  his  other  affairs  simultaneously  with  the  great  case. 
It  was  noted,  too,  that  he  had  proved  against  the 
Parnellites  nine-tenths  of  what  he  had  undertaken  to 
prove.     So  now  his  political  and  forensic  reputation  is 
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quite  re-established  with  his  Party,  and  full  scope  is  once 
again  afforded  for  his  charming  disposition,  refined  tone, 
and  elevated  character. 


(1892-1895) 

In  1893  Webster  signalized  himself  in  Paris  as  a  Jurist 
and  Counsel  for  the  nation  in  an  international  cause, 
before  the  High  Court  of  Arbitration,  on  the  questions 
between  England  and  the  United  States  regarding 
seal-catching  in  the  North  Pacific  waters.  Otherwise 
he  has  not  rendered  any  political  service  of  particular 
value  to  the  Conservatives  in  this  Parliament.  During 
the  Committee  stage  on  the  Death  Duties,  however,  he 
did  take  an  active  part  in  trying  to  amend  certain  clauses 
that  trenched  on  points  where  his  professional  work 
taught  him  that  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  And 
there  he  showed  all  the  knowledge  and  ability  that  were 
to  be  expected  of  him. 

A  man  of  forensic  rank  would  naturally  be  a  very 
fine  speaker,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  has  an 
exceptionally  beautiful  voice,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 


LETTER  CLXXVI 

Thursday,  19  May,  1887.— -Yesterday  afternoon  the 
Irish  Crimes  ^///Committee  was  resumed.  Goingafterfour 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  my  place  in  the  House,  I 
found  Shaw  Lefevre  (once  a  member  of  Gladstone's 
Cabinet)  proposing  an  amendment  for  excluding  from 
the  Bill  land-leaguing  and  plan-of-campaigning,  a  part 
of  the  very  ground  already  covered  by  the  Lockvvood 
and  Harcourt  Amendments,  which  have  been  rejected. 
This  was  unveiled  obstruction,  the  forms  of  the  reitera- 
ted motions  being  ingeniously  varied,  so  as  technically 
to  make  them  appear  as  new  and  prevent  their  being 
summarily  thrown  out.  All  this  having  been  duly 
pointed  out  by  the  Government,  Atherley-Jones  started 
on  a  speech.  It  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
we  were  resolved  to  apply  Closure,  so  the  Conservatives 
were  waxing  impatient  with  him  as  he  drawled  out  his 
Socialistic  platitudes.     He  had  a  very  evil  quarter  of  an 
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hour,  struggling  to  deliver  an  elaborate  speech,  despite 
skilfully  interposed  interruptions.  At  last  he  had  to  sit 
down  in  misery.  We  were  only  in  the  nick  of  time, 
since  the  House  must  by  rule  rise  at  six  o'clock,  as  the 
Opposition  knew.  However,  Closure  was  successfully 
applied  (majority  87),  though  the  operation  of  closing 
the  debate  lasted  till  just  past  six  o'clock,  as  the  Irish 
raised  technical  objections,  which  Courtney,  the  Chair- 
man, brushed  away.  When  the  Speaker  resumed  the 
Chair,  they  raised  some  more,  which  he  settled  with  tact 
and  promptitude.  And  so  the  House  broke  up  at  ten 
minutes  past  six,  with  much  laughter  at  the  Irish. 


George  John  Shaw  Lefevre 
(1886-1892) 

Being  a  Minister  of  some  varied  experience  and  an 
old  member  of  the  House,  Shaw  Lefevre  can,  of  course, 
make  a  speech,  and  has  indeed  spoken  very,  very  often. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  not  reckoned  by  his  Party  as  one  of 
their  effective  front  bench  men,  but  he  has  an  excellent 
family  connexion  and  bears  an  honoured  name.  He  is  a 
good  man  of  public  business  and  always  secures  office 
when  his  Party  attains  power.  He  has  been  at  the 
Admiralty,  in  the  Post  Office  and  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  to  which  latter  office  he  was  appointed  for  the 
second  time  in  1892.  Socially  he  is  thought  to  be  a 
pleasant  man. 

He  was  long  known  to  take  the  extreme  Gladstonian 
view  on  all  Irish  matters  relating  to  the  land,  and  when, 
in  1887  and  1888,  agrarian  trouble  became  rife  in  Ireland, 
he  not  only  signalized  himself,  but  became  notorious  by 
proceeding  to  the  disturbed  districts  and  being  present 
at  Nationalist  meetings  and  even  at  evictions.  He  used 
afterwards  to  retail  much  of  this  experience  to  the 
House,  and  no  doubt  won  the  regard  of  Nationalists  in 
this  way,  but  whether  to  take  such  a  line  was  judicious 
in  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister  is  another  question. 

(1892- 1 895) 

Shaw  Lefevre  has  shown  himself  in  this  Parliament 
to  be  a  man  of  good  practical  ability,  general  culture  and 
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fervid  zeal.  For  all  that,  his  turn  and  bent  are  not 
towards  parliamentary  display  and  do  not  qualify  him 
to  produce  an  effect  in  the  House,  though  he  can  prepare 
a  capital  essay  and  deliver  an  excellent  address  from  a 
platform.  With  the  Conservatives  he  utterly  lost 
political  repute,  by  reason  of  his  conduct  in  Ireland 
some  time  ago.  They  will  ever  think  that  he  became  at 
that  time  virtually  an  agitator  in  the  disturbed  districts, 
thereby  lowering  or  abnegating  his  status  as  an  ex- 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  For  this  they  will  never  forgive 
him  politically,  though  he  has,  indeed,  done  nothing  of 
the  kind  of  late. 


LETTER   CLXXVII 

Friday,  20  May,  1887. — On  arriving  at  the  House  ot 
Commons  yesterday  afternoon,  I  found  Labouchere 
bringing  forward  an  urgent  motion  about  the  annexa- 
tion of  Zululand.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  any  particu- 
lar view  or  policy  about  it,  and  nobody  supported  him 
in  demanding  emergency,  except  the  Irish  and  the 
Radicals,  who  care  no  more  for  Zululand  than  for  the 
planet  Saturn,  and  would  support  any  motion  for  wast- 
ing time.  Sir  Henry  Holland  replied,  showing  that  the 
Zulus,  expecting  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  Boers  as  by  an 
ogre,  had  placed  themselves  under  the  British  Empire. 
Osborne  Morgan,  who  had  been  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  supported  this  view,  and  after 
these  well-informed  men  had  spoken,  the  time  came  for 
putting  the  question  by  Closure  (majority  122).  This  was 
done  just  when  Dr.  Clark,  who  is  understood  to  be  an 
agent  on  behalf  of  the  Boers,  wished  to  speak.  His 
rage,  in  being  thus  stopped  off,  was  amusing  to  behold. 
However,  the  rule  for  applying  Closure  was  inexorable, 
and  we  got  to  work  again  with  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  in 
Committee.  We  had  scarcely  begun  when  Healy,  in  the 
most  causeless  manner,  moved  adjournment,  and  went 
to  a  division.  This  was  refused  by  a  full  majority  of  139 
but  of  course  the  division  wasted  time. 

Amendments  were  moved  to  Clause  2,  which  we  had 
now  fully  reached,  as  the  second  part  of  the  Bill.  Their 
object  was  to  circumscribe  and  narrow  the  net  for 
catching  offenders,  which  we  desire  to  make,  per  contra, 
as  broad  as  possible.     This  time  the  running  was  taken 
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up  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  (Attorney-General  under 
Gladstone)  on  behalf  of  the  Irish,  with  considerable 
ingenuity.  Later  in  the  evening  he  was  supported  by 
Harcourt.  Russell's  Amendment  being  disposed  of 
(by  a  majority  of  72),  several  lesser  ones  were  rejected 
after  argument. 

The  Committee  work  being  over,  at  a  very  late  hour 
the  Government  brought  forward  the  Report  on  Supply, 
merely  formal  financial  business,  sanctioning  the  votes 
of  money  already  passed  by  the  House.  On  Tuesday 
night,  or  rather  about  3  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning, 
the  Irish  had  succeeded  in  obstructively  postponing  this, 
because,  our  men  having  gone  to  bed,  the  Government 
had  not  the  requisite  numbers  for  applying  Closure. 
They  now  tried  the  same  game  again,  in  a  manner  that 
was  quite  too  bad.  This  time,  however,  our  men  were 
all  kept  up  in  readiness,  and  after  the  Irish  had  talked 
a  short  time,  on  matters  wholly  irrelevant  to  finance, 
such  as  the  proclaiming  of  a  meeting  at  Dungannon,1  the 
Government  put  on  Closure  (majority  151).  This  was 
the  most  unjustifiable  instance  of  obstruction  I  have 
yet  seen.  It  was  not  far  from  four  o'clock  when,  by  the 
grey  dawn  of  a  cloudy  morning,  we  went  to  bed. 


LETTER  CLXXVII  I 

Saturday,  21  May,  1887. — Last  night  we  had  but  a 
short  time,  7.45  to  12.15,  say  f°ur  and  a  half  hours,  for 
the  Irish  Crimes  Bill,  during  which,  inter  alia,  we  disposed 
(by  a  majority  of  83)  of  one  important  amendment  moved 
by  R.  Reid,  mere  tautology  of  former  ones.  Some 
progress  was  made,  without  need  of  applying  Closure, 
but  whether  we  shall,  up  to  Whitsuntide,  have  made 
adequate  progress  with  the  Bill  in  Committee  is  a  grave 
question. 

On  this  night,  for  about  three  hours  before  dinner, 
and  for  about  three  hours  after  midnight,  the  House 
devoted  itself  to  disposing  of  miscellaneous  legislative 
business  with  really  admirable  assiduity  and  persistency, 
by  way  of  a  change. 

1  The  Protestant  Home  Rule  Association  had  called  a  meeting  at  Dungannon 
in  Tyrone,  whereupon  the  Loyalists  called  another  in  opposition.  Both  meetings 
were  proclaimed  under  the  Crimes  Prevention  Act  of  i8Sj,  hut  nevertheless  the 
Loyalists  successfully  held  their  meeting  on  18  May,  in  the  Orange  Hall. 
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LETTER  CLXXIX 

Wednesday,  25  May,  1887. — On  Monday  evening  last 
we  all  went  to  the  House  prepared  for  a  long  struggle, 
in  order  to  pass  Clause  2  of  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  before 
the  Whitsuntide  Recess. 

At  question  time  there  were  two  noticeable  points. 
Both  were  characteristic  of  the  Irish.  On  a  Government 
motion  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  Jubilee  Tlianksgivi)ig  Service  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  21  June,  Healy  got  up  and  asked  at  full  length, 
and  with  studied  formality  and  an  obviously  feigned  air 
of  injured  innocence,  why  no  Irish  members  had  been 
placed  on  the  Committee,  inasmuch  as  the  occasion  was 
to  be  a  national  one.  To  an  outsider,  a  grave  omission 
would  have  seemed  to  have  happened,  but  Akers-Douglas 
(Secretary  to  the  Treasury),  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, replied  that  when  he  asked  the  Irish  Party  to 
nominate  members  to  serve  on  this  Committee,  they  had 
declined  because  no  Irish  members  meant  to  be  present. 
Clearly  then  this  question  was  asked  because  the  Irish 
wanted  to  have  the  public  evidence  of  the  Government 
itself  to  the  effect  that  they  would  take  no  part  in  the 
Jubilee  celebration.  Thus  was  added  one  more  to  the 
list  of  insults  that  they  have  of  late  addressed,  inside  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  England  and  the  English. 

Previously,  we  had  been  asked  whether  the  Govern- 
ment would  adjourn  that  night  for  the  recess  instead 
of  the  next  day.  The  effect  would  have  been  to  release 
us  from  attendance  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  W.  H.  Smith 
replied  that  he  would  be  only  too  thankful  to  do  so,  if 
business  allowed  and  the  Second  Clause  were  passed. 
This  allusion  was  received  with  sarcastic  laughter  from 
the  Irish  Members,  and  he  was  reminded  that  there 
would  be  some  speeches  on  the  adjournment,  for  which 
time  must  be  allowed. 

We  then  went  hammer  and  tongs  at  Clause  2  of  the 
Irish  Crimes  Bill  in  Committee.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
tedious  and  frivolous  amendments  which  were  discussed, 
I  may  mention  that  we  had  a  debate  on  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Maurice  Healy  as  to  whether  "  threats " 
should  be  substituted  for  "  intimidation."  Closure  was 
twice  applied,  and  by  midnight  we  had  got  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  end  of  the  Clause.     The  Irish, 
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through  Healy,  then  had  the  face  to  propose  that  we 
should  stop  the  debate,  leaving  the  Clause  unfinished, 
because  of  the  above-mentioned  conversation  earlier  in 
the  evening.  W.  H.  Smith  properly  held  out,  and  we 
supported  him.  Then,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
they  kept  us  wrangling  for  two  hours  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  we  should  go  on.  However,  all  our  men 
were  in  attendance,  and  by  means  of  Closure  (four  times) 
we  went  on,  although  the  obstruction  was  even  worse 
and  more  unjustifiable  than  it  had  ever  been.  It  was 
conducted  by  the  Irish  in  the  old  way  with  their  scattered 
allies,  English,  Scotch  and  Welsh,  and  was  being  beaten 
back  as  before  with  much  success,  when,  at  4.30  a.m.,  in 
walked  two  front  bench  Gladstonians,  H.  Fowler  and 
Kay-Shuttleworth,  who,  seemingly,  had  been  brought 
from  their  beds  for  the  purpose.  They  gave  fresh  life 
to  the  obstruction,  and  kept  the  game  up  till  5  a.m., 
when,  with  sunlight  streaming  into  the  Chamber,  we 
finished  Clause  2.  We  had  sat  over  thirteen  hours 
(4  p.m.  to  5.30  a.m.),  and  of  that  we  must  have  spent 
five  and  a  quarter  hours  in  walking  up  and  down  the 
lobbies  in  the  sixteen  divisions  that  had  taken  place,  at 
the  estimate  of  twenty  minutes  to  a  division. 

Aretas  Akers-Douglas 
(1886- 1 892) 

Akers-Douglas  is  the  senior  Conservative  Whip, 
which  is  a  really  difficult  post.  No  one  can  have  any 
idea  how  hard,  delicate  and  important  the  work  is  until 
it  is  examined  closely,  and  then  the  varied  qualifications 
needed  for  its  successful  fulfilment  will  be  perceived. 
This  work  Akers-Douglas  performs  admirably  and 
efficiently,  and  withal  popularly. 

He  has  every  external  advantage  :  an  engaging  aspect, 
mien  and  manner,  a  tall  figure  and  somewhat  military 
gait,  and  looks  right  well  as,  night  after  night,  he  walks 
up  to  the  Table  as  senior  Teller  to  read  out  the  numbers 
of  the  victorious  Party  divisions.  He  has  charming 
manners,  and  a  wondrous  suavity  in  meeting  the  wishes 
and  consulting  the  convenience  of  members  of  all 
manner  of  tempers  and  idiosyncrasies.  He  shows  much 
resourcefulness,  presence  of  mind,  unfailing  memory  and 
power  of  instantaneous  action  for  the  extremely  urgent 
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nature  of  his  work.  He  possesses  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  though  he  need  not 
be  posted  up  in  the  principles  of  measures  from  the 
statesman's  point  of  view,  he  is  alive  to  their  effect  on 
party  politics  and  parliamentary  exigencies.  All  these 
qualities  of  mind  he  evinces  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned. 

LETTER  CLXXX 

Wednesday  evening,  25  May,  1887. — Yesterday  the 
House  met  at  2.0  p.m.  for  what  is  called  an  early  sitting, 
in  order  that  it  might  adjourn  for  the  Whitsuntide  recess. 
A  motion  for  adjournment  is  always  treated  as  an 
occasion  for  ventilating  grievances,  or  for  talkers  who 
cannot  find  any  other  opportunity.  Accordingly,  we 
were  favoured  with  four  hours  of  inconclusive  and  in- 
consequential talk  from  two  till  six.  In  order  to  annoy 
us,  the  Opposition  threatened  to  keep  us  talking  all  the 
evening,  so  as  to  spoil  our  plans  for  attending  the  State 
banquet  on  the  Queen's  Birthday.  At  least  250  of  our 
side  were  therefore  warned  to  be  present,  including 
Unionists,  to  put  the  question  of  adjournment  not  later 
than  six  o'clock,  if  necessary,  by  Closure.  Consequently, 
when  six  arrived,  the  Opposition  quickly  let  the  question 
be  put,  and  we  adjourned  for  the  recess  in  time. 


LETTER  CLXXXI 

Wednesday,  8  June,  1887. — I  did  not  reach  the  House 
after  the  Whitsuntide  recess  till  a  few  minutes  past  five 
yesterday  evening,  when  I  found  that  the  Irish  Crimes 
Bill  had  once  more  got  into  Committee,  but  that 
W.  H.  Smith  had  not  made  the  expected  statement 
regarding  future  progress  with  it,  whereat  some  dis- 
content was  fermenting  among  the  Conservatives.  The 
Irish  obstructives  inside  the  House  seemed  as  active  and 
lively  as  ever,  and  Balfour  was  in  vain  trying  to  make 
head  against  them.  So  a  bad  beginning  was  being 
made,  but  presently  matters  brightened  a  little.  I  heard 
from  the  Whips  that  some  alleviation  from  the  Opposi- 
tion Leaders  was  expected,  and  sure  enough,  Harcourt 
rose  and  made  a  short,  sensible,  helpful  and  diplomatic 
speech  against  obstruction,  urging  the  Irish  Members  to 
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restrict  the  fighting  to  really  important  points  and  leave 
the  little  ones  alone.  Then  Parnell  spoke  to  exactly  the 
same  effect,  advising  his  party  to  abstain  from  futile 
obstruction.  His  speech  was  really  a  fair  one,  and  as 
much  as  could  be  expected  from  his  point  of  view.  But 
his  appearance  was  sad.  He  still  looks  handsome  and 
stately  as  he  speaks  to  the  House,  but  the  pallid 
features,  wan  cheeks,  and  shrunken  form  tell  but  too 
surely  of  some  internal  malady.  The  voice,  too,  is  much 
lowered,  though  the  carriage  is  still  erect,  and  it  looked 
as  if  it  might  be  the  last  time  that  he  will  ever  address 
us.  The  House  received  him  quietly,  but  while  he  was 
speaking,  it  was  quite  a  study  to  watch  Timothy  Healy's 
countenance.  He  evidently  does  not  mean  to  follow  his 
Leader's  advice,  if  he  can  help  it. 

However,  the  effect  was  so  far  good  that  we  got 
through  a  number  of  amendments  before  dinner,  and 
though  the  debate,  as  usual,  lagged  during  the  dinner 
hour,  we  began  to  apply  Closure  towards  midnight  by 
a  majority  of  131.  This  was  done  in  a  marked  manner, 
after  a  most  unbecoming  speech  by  Timothy  Healy, 
which  I  shall  not  soil  my  page  by  describing.  1  and 
others  began  murmuring,  in  the  hope  of  stopping  him, 
but  finding  that  we  did  not  get  sufficient  support,  we 
walked  out.  Soon  afterwards,  returning  to  my  place,  I 
found  Morley  complaining  that  the  Government  declined 
to  answer  Healy's  speech,  but  they  properly  persisted 
in  saying  that  they  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so,  and  instead, 
they  moved  the  Closure  amidst  cheering  from  our  side. 

After  midnight,  W.  H.  Smith  said  that  we  had  been 
debating  the  amendments  to  Clause  3  all  the  evening, 
and  now  moved  that  without  further  ado  the  question 
for  the  whole  clause  should  be  put.  Leonard  Courtney 
(Chairman)  said  that  he  thought  we  must  allow  a  little 
more  talk  on  the  remaining  amendments,  but  that  it  must 
be  short  and  decisive.  After  this  ruling  we  had  another 
two  hours  or  so,  and  then  we  got  the  clause  passed  about 
2  a.m.  by  a  majority  of  128.  One  short  clause  in  one 
evening,  but  this  was  much  the  best  progress  yet  made. 
The  several  divisions  proved  that  the  obstructionists 
always  number  from  90  to  no,  which  shows  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Parnellites  and  Independent  Radicals  are 
going  for  utter  and  absolute  obstruction,  but  that  the 
Gladstonians  are  holding  aloof. 

The  Conservatives  and  Unionists  pegged  away  at  the 
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Government  all  the  evening  about  the  delay,  by  in- 
dividual and  private  representations,  and  believe  that 
they  extracted  from  W.  H.  Smith  a  promise  that  some- 
thing definite  should  be  said  by  nim  on  Thursday 
evening.  We  shall  see.  The  situation  is  getting  some- 
what strained. 

LETTER  CLXXXII 

Thursday,  9  June,  1887. — When  we  assembled  at  noon 
yesterday,  it  was  evident  that  the  comparatively  good 
progress  we  had  made  the  day  before  was  not  to  be 
maintained,  and  that  obstruction  of  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill 
in  its  old  dreary  form  was  to  be  resuscitated. 

Clause  4,  which  we  then  entered  upon,  is  a  long  one, 
and  it  had  a  preamble.  On  this  preamble  they  wasted 
about  two  hours  of  talk,  and  early  in  the  day  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  enough  men  to  enforce  Closure.  So  they 
had  to  endure  it.  As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  men  began 
to  come  in,  and  we  had  the  resources  available  for 
applying  Closure.  Seeing  this,  the  Irish  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  provoke  the  application  of  that  remedy.  But, 
by  allowing  frequent  divisions  (five)  to  take  place,  they 
managed  to  waste  time  in  that  way,  well  knowing  that 
we  must  stop  mechanically  as  the  clock  reaches  a  quarter 
to  six. 


LETTER  CLXXXII  I 

Friday,  10  June,  1887. — Yesterday  we  were  on  tiptoe 
of  expectation  to  hear  what  W.  H.  Smith  would  say 
about  the  progress  of  the  Committee  on  the  Irish  Crimes 
Bill.  Accordingly,  he  announced,  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon, amidst  much  cheering,  that  on  the  following  day 
at  4.30,  he  would  move  that  an  early  date  be  fixed  for  the 
termination  of  the  Committee's  work.  A  good  many 
angry  sounds  thereupon  emanated  from  the  Opposition 
benches.  John  Morley  begged  for  a  little  more  time. 
Could  not  the  announcement  be  postponed  till  Monday 
next?  We  rejected  this  idea  with  laughter,  and  went 
straight  on  with  the  first  part  of  Clause  4.  It  related 
to  change  of  venue  within  Ireland  itself;  in  other  words, 
when  a  proper  trial  cannot  be  had  in  any  locality,  the 
authorities  may  send  the  case  to  be  tried  in  some  other 
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part  of  Ireland.  About  this  we  had  the  Irish  members 
going  round  the  old  treadmill  of  vituperation  of  the 
Irish  Administration,  and  producing  a  sheaf  of  trivial 
amendments.  So  the  trickle  of  talk  went  on,  hour  after 
hour,  diversified  by  a  division  now  and  again  (six)  and 
sometimes  also  by  outbursts  of  wrathful  insolence,  in 
which  Timothy  Healy  distinguished  himself  more  suo. 
At  length,  after  midnight,  we  got  over  the  first  part  of 
the  Clause. 

The  second  part,  relating  to  the  change  of  venue  to 
England,  remained,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
Government  would  give  it  up.  Accordingly,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  some,  to  the  regret  of  others,  including 
myself,  but  to  the  surprise  of  none,  Balfour  rose  and 
announced  that  Government  would,  in  a  separate  Bill, 
propose  another  plan  for  special  trials  by  a  Commission 
of  Judges.  How  he  is  to  find  time  this  Session  for 
introducing  and  passing  such  a  measure  I  hardly  can 
imagine.  However,  he  said  he  would.  This  incident 
gave  Harcourt  the  occasion  for  making  one  of  his  most 
sarcastic,  bitter  and  quite  useless  speeches.  Then 
Clause  4  was  put  in  its  entirety,  and  passed  (by  104), 
after  a  general  protest  by  Healy,  of  which  I  shall  only 
say  that  it  was  characteristic,  and  a  fiery  oration  from 
Dillon,  who  declared  that  even  without  the  change  of 
venue  to  England,  change  of  venue  in  Ireland  would 
be  bad  for  his  Party,  which  I  was  glad  to  hear. 

W.  H.  Smith,  having  been  pressed  to  state  the  terms 
of  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  earlier  in  the 
evening,  explained  that  at  10  p.m.  on  Friday,  17  June, 
whatever  clauses  in  the  Bill  remained  to  be  passed  would 
be  put  successively,  one  after  another,  without  further 
debate.  The  rage  of  the  Irish  can  be  imagined.  The 
Unionists  on  both  sides  of  the  House  had  been  hearing 
all  the  evening  that  a  week's  time  would  be  allowed,  and 
we  hardly  believed  that  the  Government  would  be  so 
prompt,  but  rejoiced  to  find  that  this  was  the  case.  We 
got  to  bed  by  half-past  three. 


LETTER   CLXXXIV 

Saturday,  1 1  June,  1887. — Last  evening  we  all  attended 
early,  as  W.  H.  Smith  was  to  propose  his  promised 
Resolution.     The  evening  was  important  as  we  11  as  long, 
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and  may  be  memorable  in  our  Parliamentary  history. 
According  to  the  Resolution,  on  the  17th,  Friday,  just  a 
week  hence,  at  10  p.m.,  whatever  remains  of  the  Irish 
Crimes  Bill  in  Committee  is  to  be  summarily  decided. 
Each  clause  then  undisposed  of  is  to  be  put  "  en  bloc  "  as 
a  clause.  By  these  means  the  Bill  will  be  passed  through 
the  Committee  that  night.  The  Closure  will  be  clause 
by  clause,  and  we  have  done  four  of  the  most  essential 
and  important.  About  seventeen  remain,  some  of  which 
doubtless  will  be  discussed  and  settled  between  now  and 
next  Friday.  But  on  each  of  those  that  remain  there  can 
be  a  division,  and  the  Opposition  can  make  a  division 
last  twenty  minutes,  so  the  several  divisions  could  take 
from  to  p.m.  to  past  midnight.  But  the  programe  is  that 
soon  after  midnight  the  Bill  is  to  be  through  Committee, 
so  any  detailed  amendments  remaining  will  be  automati- 
cally choked  off.  We  are  not  to  divide  on  each  amendment. 
If  we  were  to  do  this,  the  Opposition  would  spin  out 
innumerable  amendments,  and  so  would  occupy  several 
evenings  in  the  mechanical  process  of  marching  us 
through  the  division  lobbies.  Experience  unhappily 
shows  that  they  are  quite  capable  of  such  tactics. 

The  Government  proposal  of  intensifying  the  Closure 
process  is  thus  stringent,  even  drastic,  though  not  at  all 
stronger  than  the  occasion  requires.  It  decides  the 
abridgment  beforehand,  leaves  no  opinion  to  the  Chair, 
and  settles  everything  by  the  majority  of  the  moment, 
so  far  as  the  case  goes.  Of  course,  precedents  are 
cited,  but  the  applicability  of  such  is  controverted, 
and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  full  precedent.  But 
never  mind,  one  must  now  be  created  for  remedying  an 
unprecedented  evil.  The  Irish  have,  in  conjunction  with 
Radicals,  had  the  audacity  to  paralyse  for  a  time  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  are  finding  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  House  is  strong  enough  to  protect  itself. 
They  talk  of  tyranny  on  our  part,  but  it  is  we  who  are 
obliged,  by  an  effort,  to  shake  off  their  tyranny  over  us. 

Smith  made  his  proposal  in  a  speech  of  studied  calm- 
ness and  moderation,  with  a  little  too  much  reiteration 
perhaps,  but  otherwise  the  style  and  delivery  were  well 
suited  for  the  occasion.  The  Irish  listened  with  half- 
suppressed  ejaculations  of  disgust.  Then  Gladstone 
rose  on  behalf  of  the  regular  Opposition,  and  virtually 
intimated  that  beyond  a  general  objection  he  should  not 
actively  oppose.     His  speech  was  much  ridiculed  by  our 
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people,  but  it  was  largely  what  we  usually  have  from 
Opposition  Leaders  on  either  side.  He  virtually 
acquiesced,  but  by  side-winds  managed  to  bring  in  all  he 
possibly  could  against  the  Government — as  much  evil- 
speaking  as  practicable.  This  is  the  universal  method  of 
political  warfare ;  the  more  the  pity,  no  doubt,  but  such 
is  the  case. 

Then  Parnell  rose,  looking  ghastly  ill,  but  speaking 
well,  voice  lowered  and  enfeebled,  but  delivery  and 
diction  almost  as  good  as  ever,  and  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, rejecting  W.  H.  Smith's  Resolution.  This  speech 
was  listened  to  with  curiosity,  as  we  had  been  wonder- 
ing whether  we  should  ever  hear  him  again. 

Returning  to  my  place,  after  some  speeches  of  empty 
wrath  from  the  Irish  benches,  I  heard  W.  H.  Smith 
reply  to  those  that  had  been  made.  It  seems  that  the 
Opposition  had  been  trying  to  make  out  in  succession 
that  the  Resolution  was  designed  to  snuff  out  the  veto 
of  the  Chairman,  who,  they  wrongly  alleged,  had  re- 
peatedly declined  to  apply  the  Closure  when  the 
Government  asked  for  it.  This,  indeed,  had  been 
Parnell's  chief  argument.  W.  H.  Smith  properly  replied 
that  in  almost  all  cases  the  Chairman  had  assented  to 
the  application  at  once,  and  that  only  in  a  few  cases 
had  he  refrained  from  immediate  application  on  the 
understanding  that  the  further  discussion  was  to  be 
short  and  decisive,  which  was  really  all  we  wanted,  and 
in  effect  the  Chairman  did  bring  the  discussion  to  an 
early  determination.  Thus  we  went  on  till  past  mid- 
night with  speechifying  about  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  Closure  was 
applied  to  the  several  amendments  :  first  to  Parnell's, 
rejecting  the  Resolution  altogether  (majority  117);  next 
to  postponing  the  date  from  the  17th  to  the  24th  (majority 
167) ;  and  then  to  assimilating  the  proceedings  under  the 
Resolution  to  the  ordinary  process  of  Closure  (majority 
159).  This  done,  after  much  perambulating  of  the 
division  lobbies,  we  got  the  Resolution  passed  after  two 
o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  by  152. 

We  then  had  to  pass  a  usually  formal  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Irish  Crimes  Bill  should  be  on  the  next  Parliamentary  day, 
Monday.  Thereon  Healy  and  Conybeare  proposed  that 
the  Committee  should  proceed  that  very  day,  Saturday,  in 
order,  as  they  frankly  admitted,  that  the  Conservative 
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members  might  be  prevented  from  attending  the  naval 
review  at  Portsmouth.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  objectionable  manner  in  which  their  speeches  were 
made.  W.  H.  Smith  at  last  was  obliged  to  appeal  to 
the  Chair,  whereon  the  Speaker  declared  that  "  the 
manner  in  which  the  debate  was  being  conducted  by 
them  was  a  disgrace  to  the  House  of  Commons."  This 
rebuke,  sternly  given,  was  received  with  disrespectful 
exclamations  from  the  Irish  benches.  Closure  was  then 
applied  (majority  129).  Other  formal  business  being 
done,  and  the  adjournment  of  the  House  being  moved 
in  the  usual  way,  the  Irish  said  that,  as  it  was  not  yet 
three  in  the  morning,  they  would  not  adjourn.  So 
Closure  was  again  applied  (majority  132),  and  we 
adjourned  at  3.15  a.m.  If  we  had  not  kept  250  men 
together  all  night  to  apply  Closure,  the  Irish  would  (as 
they  avowed),  in  revenge  for  our  passing  W.  H.  Smith's 
Resolution,  have  kept  us  talking  right  through  Friday 
night  till  Saturday  afternoon,  in  order  to  prevent  us 
from  going  to  Portsmouth.  Such  puerile  spite  is  not 
the  part  of  serious  politicians. 

William  Henry  Smith 
(1886-1891) 

When  I  first  saw  W.  H.  Smith  in  1886,  he  seemed  to 
be  a  respectable  statesman  of  average  parliamentary 
power,  and  nothing  more.  His  success  in  practical  life, 
business  experience,  and  large  resources  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  He  was  understood  to  be  a  moderate,  well- 
meaning,  and  trustworthy  man.  As  the  Minister  of  any 
State  Department  he  would  be  efficient  in  Parliament, 
but  he  had  no  particular  gift  for  addressing  the  House, 
though  a  good  platform  speaker  outside.  Further  emi- 
nence than  this  was  not  at  all  anticipated  for  him 
politically,  though  socially  he  would  always  be  a  useful 
Factor  in  his  party,  because  of  his  ever-growing  wealth, 
personal  popularity,  affability,  hospitality,  and  un- 
assuming, businesslike  capacity. 

But  all  this  was  altered  for  him  early  in  1887,  when 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  having  suddenly  thrown  up 
his  office  at  Christmas  (1886),  the  Leadership  became 
vacant.  The  negotiations  which  Lord  Salisbury  opened 
with  Lord  Hartington,  who  rapidly  returned  from  Rome 
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to  London  for  the  occasion,  made  men  think  that  he  was 
to  succeed,  an  arrangement  which  the  Conservatives  were 
ready  to  accept,  even  to  welcome.  But  it  almost  imme- 
diately became  known  that  the  Prime  Minister's  choice 
had  fallen  on  W.  H.  Smith. 

I  well  recollect  his  appearing  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
in  his  new  capacity  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  and 
eventful  Session  of  1887.  He  produced  a  favourable 
impression  by  the  way  in  which  he  took  charge — with 
modesty  and  good  taste  altogether.  He  was  prompt, 
smart,  and  firm  in  pressing  on  the  business  of  the 
House  and  in  resisting  the  obstruction  which,  up  to 
Easter,  was  extraordinarily  severe.  Yet  he  was  always 
polite,  aptly  illustrating  the  dictum,  suaviter  in  modo, 
fortiter  in  re.  In  spite  of  the  unyielding  doctrines  he 
had  to  enforce,  he  won  the  respect  and  even  good  will  of 
the  Opposition.  All  through  that  tremendous  Session 
he  adhered  to  his  principles  without  faltering,  making 
countless  little  speeches  with  unfailing  good  temper, 
though  he  seldom  made  a  long  oration,  and  whenever 
he  had  occasion,  or  rather  obligation  to  do  so,  he  used 
notes  or  manuscript  largely.  When,  at  length,  the  Session 
ended,  in  late  autumn,  with  a  noble  record  of  legislative 
and  administrative  achievements,  I  deemed  him  the 
most  fortunate  politician  I  had  yet  known,  considering 
the  moderate  claims  he  originally  had  to  the.  highest 
promotion,  the  magnitude  of  the  office  he  had  held,  and 
the  success  with  which  he  had  borne  himself  therein. 

After  this,  he  met  the  House  for  the  Session  of  1888 
with  a  great  reputation,  and  when,  shortly  afterwards, 
fears  arose  regarding  the  permanence  of  his  health  and 
strength,  the  members  of  his  Party  sent  him  a  round 
robin,  couched  in  terms  which  must  have  been  intensely 
gratifying  to  him.  As  the  Session  advanced,  it  was  found 
that  the  Government  had  overloaded  the  legislative  pro- 
gramme, and  had  attempted  too  much,  the  consequence 
being  that  we  had  to  adjourn  from  August  to  November, 
and  then  finish  the  work  in  the  early  winter.  To  this 
there  were  grave  objections,  and  the  fact  that  the  House 
was  reduced  to  such  a  pass  did  indeed  detract  from  the 
success  of  the  leadership;  and  there  was  some  grumbling. 
Still,  his  Party  did  not  attribute  much  blame  to  W.  H. 
Smith  as  the  Leader,  and  this  because  they  did  not 
believe  that  he  had  had  a  guiding  hand  in  the  policy  of 
the  Government.     They  seemed  rather  to  think  that,  the 
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policy  having  been  decided  by  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  his  part  was  to  pilot  it  through  the  House.  He 
himself  used  to  say  that  his  affair  was  to  get  the  business 
of  the  House  through  :  no  doubt  a  thing  in  itself  difficult 
enough,  but  yet  not  the  very  highest  thing.  And  this 
indicates  the  position  he  held  in  the  minds  of  many. 

During  the  next  Session,  1889,  he  was  more  successful. 
The  Scotch  measures  were  passed,  not  indeed  in  a 
reasonable  time,  but  still  in  sufficient  time  to  avoid  an 
autumn  session,  for  all  which  we  were  thankful.  But 
anxiety  regarding  his  health  and  strength,  which  had 
begun  during  the  previous  year,  still  continued. 

In  1890  he  was  less  successful.  Having  again  over- 
loaded their  legislative  programme,  despite  the  experience 
of  1888,  the  Ministry  piled  on  the  agony  by  proposing  a 
Licensing  Bill,  which  stirred  up  the  most  obstructive 
animosity,  and  spoilt  the  principal  part  of  the  Session, 
though  they  managed  to  retrieve  disaster  by  lesser 
measures.  The  Bill  was  sprung  upon  the  House  without 
notice,  and  without  mention  in  the  Queen's  Speech.  The 
Conservative  Party  were  justly  angered  at  all  this,  which 
they  regarded  as  nothing  short  of  a  blunder  that  they 
would  have  stopped  had  they  had  even  an  inkling  of  it 
beforehand.  The  mistake  was  attributed,  by  the  Conser- 
vatives, not  to  W.  H.  Smith,  but  to  one  or  more  of  his 
ambitious  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  Nevertheless,  men 
thought  that  he  ought  to  have  interposed  and  checked 
such  vagaries.  This  impression,  and  the  supposed  state 
of  his  health,  brought  considerations  about  the  future 
Leadership  to  the  surface  of  men's  minds.  But  then  there 
was  the  difficulty  of  choosing  a  successor.  His  many 
merits  and  virtues  were  remembered  in  countless  detail ; 
and  despite  this  one  cardinal  failure,  men  rather  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  that  he  might  be  forced  to  retire 
owing  to  failure  of  strength.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  all 
rejoiced  when  we  saw  him  resume  his  place  in  the  early 
winter  session  of  1890,  looking  fairly  well. 

I  should  add  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  conciliatory 
moderator  in  the  internal  troubles  of  the  Ministry,  and 
that  his  forte  is  the  judicious,  often  witty  parrying  of 
awkward  questions. 

During  1891,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  W.  H.  Smith 

continued  to  perform  his  parliamentary  duties  with  his 

usual  efficiency  up  to  a  certain  point,  that  is  to  say,  he 

was    always    present    and   to   the   front   whenever    his 

26 
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presence  as  Leader  was  specifically  demanded.  He  was 
ever  ready  at  question  time  to  meet  interpellations 
commonly  addressed  by  the  Opposition  to  the  Leader 
at  the  end  of  questions.  He  seemed  to  have  become 
more  sprightly  in  his  answers,  and  a  greater  adept  in 
the  art  of  fence  from  the  front  bench.  Otherwise,  his 
share  in  the  work  during  the  early  and  middle  parts 
of  the  Session  was  not  so  heavy  as  it  had  been  in  former 
years.  The  brunt  of  it  fell  on  Arthur  Balfour  during 
the  debates  on  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill,  and  on 
Michael  Hicks  Beach  during  that  on  the  Tithes  Bill. 
Those  who  intently  observed  the  conduct  of  affairs  must 
have  perceived  that  W.  H.  Smith,  though  still  manfully 
doing  his  duty,  was  yet  "  easing  off,"  so  to  speak.  This 
afforded  hope  that  he  might  be  spared  to  continue  the 
Leadership.  Late  in  the  summer  he  made  a  decisive 
spurt.  The  carrying  of  the  Free  (or  Assisted,  in  official 
phrase)  Education  Bill  had  become  a  matter  of  immediate 
consequence,  and  so  he  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
with  more  effective  energy  than  we  had  ever  seen  him 
display.  He  attended  to  this  measure  in  all  its  stages, 
day  and  night,  evincing  the  utmost  personal  interest  in 
its  speedy  progress  ;  and  his  tactical  skill  and  parlia- 
mentary dexterity  were  a  chief  cause  of  its  prompt 
disposal. 

This  was,  unfortunately,  his  crowning  service,  his 
last  flash  and  flicker.  Now  and  again  he  seemed  to  be 
deadly  ill,  and  soon  we  heard  of  a  sudden  seizure  at  a 
great  reception  given  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  Hatfield. 
He  rallied,  however,  and  there  was  yet  some  hope  that 
he  might  recover,  but  in  the  autumn  came  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death,  which  was  received  with  grief  by  all 
classes  of  politicians.  No  Conservative  was  ever  so 
well  liked  by  the  Opposition,  and  this  feeling  was 
doubtless  shared  by  the  nation  at  large. 


LETTER   CLXXXV 

Tuesday,  14  June,  1887. — Last  night,  Clause  5  of  the 
Crimes  Bill  about  the  mode  of  issuing  the  Proclamations 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  {i.e.  for  proclaiming  disturbed 
districts)  came  on  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 
In  the  very  first  sentence  there  was  mention  "  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  (Ireland),"  whereon 
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a  bitter  attack  was  made  on  the  Privy  Council.  A  list 
of  the  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  composing 
it  was  read  out  by  Swift  McNeill,  with  the  most  caustic 
comments  on  each  name,  the  object  being  to  show  that 
they  would  be  bad  advisers.  This  seemed  to  show  that 
the  Irish  members  would  go  on  all  night  debating 
in  the  bad  old  way.  However,  though  they  discussed 
everything  in  the  most  frivolous  fashion,  the  length 
of  discussion  was  seldom  excessive,  and  after  a  certain 
time  we  always  got  a  division  without  the  need  for 
applying  Closure.  One  important  amendment  by  Dr. 
A.  Commins  was,  however,  tried  on  : — That  whenever 
a  district  be  proclaimed,  the  proclamation  must  be  laid 
before  Parliament  within  a  certain  brief  time.  The 
effect  would  be  that  no  Proclamation  could  practically 
be  issued  during  the  recess,  and  that  from  August  to 
February  there  would  be  "a  close  time"  for  crime, 
agitation,  and  every  other  mischief.  These  and  such- 
like amendments  we  suffered  to  be  discussed,  and  then 
rejected  them  with  laughter. 

One  Gladstonian  amendment,  by  H.  Fowler,  was 
allowed  by  our  Leaders,  much  to  our  regret ;  it  provided 
that  a  Proclamation  may  be  stopped  by  an  address  to 
the  Crown  by  either  House  of  Parliament  (which  means 
of  course  the  House  of  Commons).  But  anything  may 
be  done  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  virtually 
master  of  all.  So  the  amendment  is  thought  to  be 
without  particular  effect,  and  therefore  harmless,  though 

1  doubt  it.  Whether  or  not  it  be  only  surplusage,  it 
should  have   been  disallowed.      Thus  we  went   on   till 

2  a.m.,  when  after  many  divisions  (eight),  we  got  through 
Clause  5,  the  largest  evening's  work  we  have  yet  done. 

Henry  Hartley  Fowler 

(1886- 1 892) 

If  there  be  such  a  person  as  a  Boanerges  of  the 
Gladstonian  Party,  Fowler  is  the  man,  as  he  understands 
the  art  of  thundering  with  oratory  better  than  any  one 
now  in  the  House.  He  is  a  solicitor,  and  has  made  his 
own  living  at  the  law.  No  man  of  that  profession  has 
risen  higher  in  politics.  He  was  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  under  the  last  Gladstonian  Ministry,  and  then 
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played  his  part  fully  up  to,  if  not  beyond,  that  post.  In 
Opposition  he  has  since  become  more  important  still, 
and  if  another  Liberal-Radical  Administration  should 
be  formed,  he  is  sure  to  obtain  a  distinguished  position. 
Even  now  he  seems  to  be  practically  acknowledged  as 
one  of  their  leaders  by  his  own  Party,  and  is  certainly 
held  to  be  so  by  his  opponents. 

In  1886,  he  had  daily  many  questions  to  answer,  and 
the  ability  and  precision  of  his  replies  were  striking.  He 
made  no  set  speech  until,  like  all  his  colleagues  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  he  had  to  contribute  his  quota  of 
eloquence  to  the  great  Home  Rule  debate.  It  then 
became  evident  what  a  powerful  speaker  he  is.  My  own 
prejudices  were  wholly  adverse  to  his  arguments,  but 
his  speech  on  that  occasion  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  I  had  heard  on  the  subject:  compact  in 
arrangement,  terse  in  diction,  cogent  in  argument,  and 
powerful  in  delivery. 

After  that  he  took  his  seat  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify  all  the 
occasions  on  which  he  played  a  distinctive  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  House.  His  speeches  were  not  long, 
but  they  were  always  effective.  He  is  a  party  man,  and 
would  say  that  the  business  of  the  Opposition  is  to 
oppose,  and  so  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  the  Conservative  Government  and  Party  with 
success,  he  takes  it,  but  his  attacks  are  of  a  direct  and 
overt  character,  not  covert,  nor  calculated  to  embarrass, 
nor  savouring  of  obstruction,  nor  is  there  any  bitterness 
mingled  with  the  strength  of  his  animadversion.  So  far 
he  is  a  satisfactory  opponent. 

He  is  strong  in  finance  from  his  Treasury  experience, 
and  also  much  interested  in  matters  of  local  government 
and  in  several  questions  of  social  reform.  He  is  an 
eminent  Nonconformist,  and  supports  religious  missions 
to  the  heathen ;  and,  as  might  be  thence  expected,  his 
weight  is  thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  Church 
schools  and  the  voluntary  system  in  our  national 
education. 

Though  he  represents  a  Radical  constituency,  and 
may  sometimes  be  driven  rather  far  by  party  exigencies, 
he  is  a  man  of  enlightenment,  and  generally,  a  personality 
of  rising  fame. 
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(1892-1895) 

Fowler  has  risen  mightily  in  this  Parliament.  When 
the  Gladstonian  Cabinet  was  formed  in  1892,  men  were 
a  little  surprised  that  he  was  only  to  be  President  of 
the  Local  (government  Board.  The  surprise,  however, 
disappeared  when  it  was  found  that  the  extension  of 
the  Local  Government  Scheme,  which  the  preceding 
Administration  had  begun  and  quite  half-completed, 
was  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  items  in  the  Gladstonian 
programme.  Thus,  though  Fowler's  office  was  not  of 
the  first  rank  in  dignity,  yet  in  effect  it  was  to  be  of  the 
first  prominence,  and  it  was  fully  worth  his  while  to 
take  it  in  preference  to  one  nominally  higher,  because 
his  name  would  be  linked  with  a  measure  which,  if 
passed,  would  be  of  historic  memory,  and  give  him  an 
abiding  status  as  a  politician  who  had  accomplished  a 
specific  thing  on  a  big  scale. 

Early  in  the  Session  of  1893,  he  introduced  a  Local 
Government  Bill  for  reconstituting  the  rural  administra- 
tion in  parishes  and  groups  of  parishes,  on  the  plan  of 
the  old  Unions,  and  for  setting  up  Parish  Councils  and 
District  Councils,  all  in  connexion  with  the  County 
Councils  already  established  by  the  late  Administration. 
The  distractions  of  Home  Rule,  however,  supervened, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  his  Local  Government 
Bill  during  that  summer  sitting ;  so,  in  sporting  phrase, 
he  had  to  lie  low.  But  in  the  autumn  sitting  of  that 
year  he  had  his  innings  with  a  vengeance.  During 
November  and  December  1893  and  January  1894  he 
had  a  cruelly  hard  time.  No  Minister  within  my 
observation  ever  had  a  harder,  and  very  few  as  hard. 
He  addressed  himself  to  his  task  with  perfect  assiduity, 
and  he  buckled  to  for  details  with  consummate  know- 
ledge. But  the  harassment  was  infinite  and  incessant. 
It  visibly  affected  his  health  and  spirits,  though  it  never 
soured  his  temper.  He  aged  perceptibly  in  the  brief 
interval,  more  so  than  I  ever  saw  a  man  age  in  so  short 
a  time. 

The  trouble  came  from  two  sources.  In  the  first  place, 
from  the  regular  Opposition,  which  he  soon  parried, 
warded  off,  and  conciliated,  and,  if  left  to  himself,  would 
have  actually  overcome  before  Christmas.  There  was  a 
fear  lest  the  rights  of  the  Church  should  be  invaded ;  but 
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this  he  so  justly  composed  that,  though  a  Wesleyan,  he 
won  the  regard  of  the  Churchmen  in  the  House  Simi- 
larly, there  was  an  apprehension  regarding  Voluntary 
Schools,  and  this  he  also  settled  very  fairly.  In  the  same 
way,  he  reasonably  guarded  the  ancient  position  of  the 
squires  and  the  county  gentlemen. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  a  far  more  dangerous  trouble 
came  from  his  own  side.     The  Bill,  from  its  nature,  could 
be  turned  in  one  or  other  of  two  directions.     He  was 
content  to  let  it  go  gently  along  in  what  the  Conserva- 
tives regarded  as  the  right  direction — the  conservation 
of  existing  things,  so  far  as  that  might  be  compatible 
with  the  needs  of  the  new  regime ;  and,  up  to  the  end  of 
November,   the  prospect   of  the    Bill   was  fair  enough. 
But  it  was  possible  to  turn  it  in  the  other  direction,  that 
of  Radicalism,  and  even  rural  Socialism ;  and  early  in 
December  he  was  troubled  with  efforts  from  his  own 
side  to  give  it  this  turn.     Apparently,  the  Radical  repre- 
sentations were  not  made  to  him  direct,  but  to  Harcourt — ■ 
because  he  was  known   by  the   Radicals  to  be  pliable 
and  amenable — and   then   to  Gladstone.     Thus  he  was 
required   by  his   two   official  chiefs  to   concede  certain 
points,  giving,  of  course,  corresponding  offence  to  the 
regular   Opposition.     Therefore,    before    the    middle   of 
December,  his  position  became  evidently  painful,  and  at 
some  moments  it  looked  as   if  he  would  abandon  the 
conduct  of  the  measure.     We  looked  on  him  with  a  pity- 
ing eye,  feeling  sorry  for  him  as  a  good  man  suffering 
in  adversity.     The  Conservatives  have  an  aptitude  for 
conveying  their  sentiments  by  cheers  and  other  vocal 
indications,  and  so  by  these  means,  on  the  opportunities 
daily  occurring,  they  let  him  and  the  whole  Liberal  Party 
see  that  he  was  regarded  as  having  acted  well  and  they  as 
behaving  badly.     The  friendly  attitude  of  the  Opposition 
to  the  Bill  was,  however,  immediately  changed,  and  they 
set  about  resisting  the  measure  all  round,  not  at  all  on 
Fowler's  account,  but   on   account  of  his  Party.     This 
resistance  was  carried  on  by  the  rank  and   file  on  the 
Conservative  benches,  and  particularly  by  several  private 
members  eminent  from  local  knowledge  and  influence  in 
their  counties,  and  was  acquiesced  in  for  a  while  by  the 
Opposition  Leaders.     Meanwhile,  the   ship  of  Fowler's 
Bill  had  to  labour  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  to  his  undis- 
guised chagrin.     He  soon  perceived  that  the  Bill  could 
not  pass  through  the  Committee  stage   by  the  end  of 
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1893,  which  meant  cither  its  abandonment  or  else  the 
protraction  of  the  current  Session  well  into  1894,  to  the 
abridgment  of  the  next  Session.  He  had  to  call  in  Glad- 
stone, who,  since  the  loss  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  had 
been  sulking  like  Achilles  in  the  tent;  and  so  the  fiat 
was  issued,  that  after  the  day  or  two  of  public  holiday 
for  Christmas  we  were  to  reassemble  and  greet  the  New 
Year  from  Westminster.  Though  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  Fowler,  many  Conservatives  let  him  under- 
stand that,  if  they  could  not,  either  in  the  Commons  or 
the  Lords,  procure  the  cancelment  of  the  obnoxious  pro- 
visions which  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  Radicals, 
they  would  pursue  the  measure  to  its  destruction,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  drastic  procedure,  like  Closure 
and  Guillotine,  would  get  the  Bill  through  the  Commons 
before  Easter. 

Very  soon  after  Christmas  the  Opposition  had  pre- 
pared themselves  to  resist  a  Gladstonian  proposal  for 
the  application  of  the  Closure,  when  it  was  found  that 
Fowler  had  made  a  compromise  with  the  Conservative 
Leaders,  whereby  the  Bill  should  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
Commons  on  concessions  being  made  on  certain  of  its 
provisions.  He  was  naturally  thankful  to  make  this 
arrangement,  though  it  caused  for  the  moment  great 
heart-searching  within  the  Conservative  Party.  He  now 
girded  himself  with  more  alacrity  than  ever  for  the 
passage  of  the  Bill,  and  his  spirits  revived,  though  he 
bore  all  the  marks  of  over-fatigue.  And  so  he  must 
have  heaved  a  sigh  of  ineffable  relief  when,  on  the  third 
reading  being  declared  from  the  Chair,  he  left  the  seat 
of  cares  unnumbered,  with  his  red  box  under  his  arm, 
in  the  small  hours  of  a  winter's  morn.  How  well  one 
remembers  the  scene ! 

Then,  from  the  Bar  of  the  Lords,  some  of  us  watched 
him,  standing  anxiously  in  the  place  reserved  for  Minis- 
ters, near  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  following  the  debates 
on  his  Bill,  and  noticing  all  the  changes  the  Lords  were 
making  by  a  process  which  one  side  called  emendation 
and  the  other  mangling.  Fowler  must  have  smiled  in- 
wardly when  he  saw  most  of  the  objectionable  pro- 
visions, grafted  on  his  Bill  against  his  better  judgment 
by  his  Radical  friends  in  the  Commons,  cut  out  by  the 
Lords. 
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LETTER  CLXXXVI 

Wednesday,  i^June,  1887. — Last  evening,  after  what  is 
known  as  Private  Bill  business,  we  went  to  Questions, 
some  of  which  were  interesting  and  amusing,  in  reference 
to  the  Jubilee  arrangements.  Others,  again,  were  of  the 
angriest  kind,  being  put  by  Dillon  regarding  the  Bodyke 
evictions.1  His  bearing  towards  the  Treasury  Bench  was 
wellnigh  intolerable. 

The  debate  on  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  in  Committee 
continued  to  be  discursive  and  inconsequential.  The 
6th  Clause,  relating  to  the  suppression  of  dangerous 
associations,  was  now  taken  up.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
drastic  clause,  and  the  Irish  fought  it  line  by  line,  almost 
word  for  word.  We  disposed  of  the  amendments,  how- 
ever, by  divisions  (five),  one  after  another,  without 
Closure. 

After  the  dinner  hour,  between  ten  and  eleven,  Har- 
court  and  Morley  came  in,  and  made  matters  worse 
by  attacking  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  their  old 
opponent  E.  Gibson,  now  Lord  Ashbourne.  Balfour  re- 
plied in  a  vigorous  and  dashing  manner.  So  we 
went  on  till  1.30,  and  then  proceeded  to  current  legis- 
lative business.  Before  doing  that,  however,  I  should 
mention  that  R.  Finlay  (Liberal  Unionist)  proposed  an 
amendment  in  a  very  well-delivered  speech,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Government.  When  Finlay  first 
rose  the  Irish  began  cheering  him,  thinking  that  he 
was  going  to  give  us  trouble;  but  they  were  speedily 
disappointed  when  they  found  that  there  seemed  to  be 
an  understanding  between  him  and  the  Government. 
Harcourt  waxed  wroth,  and  called  him  a  confederate. 
Indeed,  about  that  time  of  the  evening  his  speeches,  and 
Morley's  too,  were  delicious  to  listen  to,  as  typifying 
impotent  rage.  T.  D.  Sullivan  also  (Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin)  was  great  fun,  and  as  he  spoke  his  countenance 
wore  a  tiger-cat  expression. 

1  These  evictions  for  non-payment  of  judicially  fixed  rents  took  place  on 
Colonel  O'Callaghan's  estate  at  Bodyke,  co.  Clare,  on  3  June,  1887.  A  crowd 
of  5,000  people,  collected  by  the  National  League,  assembled  to  resist  the 
evictions,  which  were  eventually  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  the  military  and 
constabulary. 
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Robert  Bannatyne  Finlay 

( 1 886-1 892) 

I  first  noticed  Finlay  in  the  spring  of  1886,  when, 
during  the  Home  Rule  debate,  he  made  a  speech  against 
Gladstone's  Bill,  which  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  those  delivered  on  a  grave  parliamen- 
tary question  during  a  long-protracted  debate  abounding 
in  speeches  of  extraordinary  power  on  both  sides.  It 
was  massive  in  substance  and  potent  in  delivery.  Coming 
from  one  who  had  a  fine  practice  at  the  Bar,  it  was 
thought  to  be  decisive  as  to  his  position  in  the  Party. 
He  has  not,  however,  as  yet,  followed  up  his  success, 
although  he  has  spoken  briefly  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  required.  He  does  not  seem  to  lay  himself  out 
for  parliamentary  achievement,  but  he  is  much  respected, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  man  equal  to  any  of  the  high  posts 
of  his  profession,  should  he  care  to  take  them.  He  is 
strongly  built,  with  a  pleasant  voice  and  somewhat  im- 
posing aspect  while  he  is  addressing  the  House.  Though 
a  trustworthy  Unionist,  and,  so  far,  a  good  Party  man, 
he  is  apt  to  exercise  and  assert  an  independent  opinion 
on  some  large  matters,  and  even  on  many  details,  and  on 
these  he  breaks  off  from  his  Party.  He  has  not  infre- 
quently induced  the  Government  to  accept  amendments 
by  his  own  individual  action. 

LETTER    CLXXXVII 

Thursday,  16  June,  1887. — Yesterday  afternoon  we 
made  only  a  snail-like  progress  with  the  Irish  Crimes 
Bill  in  Committee.  I  ascertained  from  J.  J.  Clancy,  one 
of  the  Irish  members,  that  they  will  fight  out  the  present 
Clause  6,  and  also  the  following  Clause  7,  in  detail,  as 
these  two  clauses  are,  in  their  opinion,  calculated  to 
suppress  the  National  League.  This  information  seems 
probable  and  may  turn  out  to  be  nearly  correct.  So,  by 
10  o'clock  to-morrow,  it  is  almost  certain  that  many 
clauses  will  remain  to  be  disposed  of,  and  that  the 
process  of  marching  past  through  the  lobbies  will  have 
to  be  undertaken. 

Though  I  was  present  in  the  several  divisions  (four) 
which  took  place  during  the  afternoon,  yet  I  was  hardly 
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ever  sitting  in  my  place  during  the  debates,  being  engaged 
upstairs  in  the  Committee  Rooms,  only  having  a  few 
moments  to  snatch  a  biscuit  for  lunch  or  a  cup  of  tea 
in  the  afternoon.  I  see  that  Committeemen  often  sit  all 
day  without  leaving  their  places  at  all,  but  have  a  morsel 
of  victuals  placed  on  their  desk  beside  them,  together 
with  their  writing  materials,  so  that  they  do  not  lose  a 
moment  of  the  time  which  is  regarded  as  precious. 

John  J.  Clancy 

(1892-1895) 

Clancy  is  a  henchman  of  John  Redmond  and  is  one 
of  the  most  uncompromising  of  those  who  advocate, 
a  outrance,  the  doctrine  of  Ireland  for  the  Irish.  There 
is  a  plain  straightforwardness  about  him  and  a  quiet 
earnestness  which  are  congenial  to  the  English  mind 
and  predispose  the  English  members  to  listen  to  him 
favourably,  however  much  they  may  differ  from  what 
he  says.  Though  he  is  Nationalist  to  the  backbone,  he 
is  quite  free  from  the  bombast  and  rhodomontade  which 
have  too  often  disfigured  patriots  of  that  ilk.  His  style, 
though  moderate  and  undemonstrative,  is  picturesque, 
and  convinces  his  hearers  that  he  means  and  will  abide 
by  what  he  is  saying.  He  is  pleasant  to  listen  to,  and 
he  commands  the  attention  of  those  whom  his  persuasion 
cannot  reach.  He  is  a  practising  barrister,  though  his 
time  must  be  largely  taken  up  by  politics. 


LETTER    CLXXXVIII 

Friday,  17  June,  1887. — Last  evening  was  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  Irish  and  their  Gladstonian  or  Radical 
allies  in  a  discussion  on  the  Bodyke  evictions,  and  nothing 
was  done  with  the  Crimes  Bill  Committee.  Their  object 
in  devoting  a  whole  evening  to  these  evictions  was  that 
they   hoped    by  that    discussion    to  create  a  moral  im- 

Eression  unfavourable  to  the  Crimes  Bill.  The  debate 
egan  at  6  p.m.  and  lasted  till  past  1  a.m.,  and  there  was 
much  excellent  speaking  on  both  sides.  But  it  was, 
after  all,  one-sided,  and  I  felt  that  we  had  only  heard 
the  case  against  the  unfortunate  landlord  of  Bodyke, 
and  no  defence  on  his  side.     He  seems  to  be  unpopular, 
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however,  among  Irish  landlords,  and  nobody  cared  to 
stand  up  for  him.  Several  English  Radicals,  S.  D.  Waddy 
(Q.C.),  Harry  Lawson  and  A.  E.  Pease,  had  gone 
over  to  Ireland  to  witness  the  evictions,  and  they  bore 
testimony  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  Irish  police 
engaged  in  enforcing  the  processes.  Now  Dillon,  the 
mover  in  the  debate,  had  been  alleging  harshness  and 
brutality  on  the  part  of  the  police,  and  the  contrary 
evidence  of  his  own  friends  rather  confused  him  and 
impressed  the  House.  Waddy's  speech  was  exactly  that 
of  a  Counsel  addressing  a  jury,  purely  as  an  advocate 
without  a  thought  of  even  argument  between  two  sides. 
His  style  is  that  which  is  commonly  understood  as 
Matthew  Arnold's  "  Philistinism."  Harcourt,  as  usual, 
darkened  the  vision  of  the  whole  case  by  a  series  of 
gibes  and  taunts.  Our  Home  Secretary,  H.  Matthews, 
made  an  able  speech.  But  the  best  delivered  speech 
of  the  evening  was  Churchill's,  and  the  crowding  of 
the  benches  and  galleries  while  he  was  speaking  shows 
that  he  still  has  his  old  popularity  as  an  orator.  His 
remarks  were  statesmanlike,  and  he  was  the  only  speaker 
who  adequately  realized  that  the  House  should  not  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  the  eviction 
cases  without  having  the  landlord  represented,  which 
was  not  the  case  in  this  instance. 

Subject  to  correction,  for  we  never  had  the  whole 
case  before  us,  my  impression  is  in  this  wise.  Bodyke  is 
a  poorish,  hilly  estate  in  Clare,  near  the  west  coast. 
The  landlord,  Colonel  John  O'Callaghan,  is  steeped  in 
mortgages.  He  screwed  up  the  rents  between  1855  and 
1880.  In  1881-2  the  Land  Commission  let  them  down 
again,  and  fixed  "  a  judicial  rent."  But  the  people, 
being  perhaps  impoverished  by  past  exaction  and  the 
times  becoming  worse,  fell  into  arrears  with  the  judicial 
rent.  Then  the  landleaguers  came  in  to  trouble  and 
stir  the  waters.  This  set  the  tenants  against  the  land- 
lord, and  also  put  the  landlord's  back  up.  Instead  of 
coming  to  any  accommodation,  he  sues  out  decrees  on 
judicial  rent,  and  stands  on  his  right  to  evict.  The 
authorities  have  no  option  but  to  carry  out  the  law. 

LETTER   CLXXXIX 

Saturday,   18  June,    1887.— When   we  met   yesterday 
afternoon,  the  House  and  all  its  extensive  precincts  had 
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that  peculiar  "  bee-hive "  appearance,  that  humming, 
buzzing,  swarming,  fluctuating  character,  that  look  of 
fermentation  and  movement,  which  are  always  to  be 
seen  when  "something  is  up."  Not  only  members  and 
their  friends,  but  also  strangers  of  sorts  crowded  the 
approaches,  vestibules  and  corridors. 

The  usual  afternoon  questions  were  somewhat  pro- 
tracted by  queries  about  the  Jubilee  arrangements,  and 
Dillon,  Healy  and  A.  O'Connor  tried  to  raise  some  tech- 
nical difficulties  as  to  our  proceeding  with  the  Crimes 
Bill  that  night.  These  were  easily  swept  away  by  the 
Speaker,  and  at  last  the  House  got  into  Committee  on 
the  Crimes  Bill,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  futile  amend- 
ments began  again.  So  I  went  into  the  lobbies  to 
find  out  which  way  the  cat  of  obstruction  was  likely  to 
jump.  But  all  I  could  learn  was  that  the  Irish  were 
waiting  for  Parnell,  and  that  there  would  be  a  meeting 
of  the  Party  at  nine  o'clock,  until  which  time  nothing 
would  be  settled. 

After  dinner  I  took  up  my  usual  seat  in  the  House, 
immediately  behind  the  Ministerial  Bench.  At  9.15  the 
House  was  nearly  empty,  but  it  was  filling  every  minute. 
By  9.40  it  was  quite  Full.  Just  then  Sir  Charles  Russell 
(Gladstone's  Attorney-General)  was  put  up  to  speak. 
Evidently  the  Irish  meant  that  the  last  twenty  minutes 
of  their  allotted  time  should  be  occupied  by  their  favourite 
orator.  Russell  began  to  rant  and  declaim  just  as  if  we 
had  been  an  Old  Bailey  jury.  Our  men  saw  the  fun  of 
the  thing  in  a  moment,  and  instead  of  taking  the  declama- 
tion seriously,  began  to  provoke  him  by  ironical  cheers. 
He  rose  to  it  just  as  a  trout  in  summer  rises  to  the  fly. 
He  stormed  in  frenzy  and  pointed  at  us  with  forefinger 
trembling  under  excitement.  Our  men  persisted  in 
laughing  and  jeering,  and  were  mightily  amused.  The 
Irish  seemed  angry  at  their  champion  being  thus 
made  game  of.  Presently,  while  he  was  bringing  out  a 
long  sentence  in  comparative  silence,  we  heard  Big 
Ben  begin  striking.  This  shows  how  strained  our 
attention  must  have  been,  because,  though  the  striking 
must  always  be  audible,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  before 
hearing  the  clock  strike  while  inside  the  House.  As  the 
tenth  stroke  was  finished,  the  Chairman  (Leonard 
Courtney)  rose,  and  Russell  sat  down.  We  began 
to  cheer,  but  the  cheering  was  instantly  checked.  We 
were  at  the  end  of  the  6th  Clause  at  that  moment.     So, 
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according  to  the  Resolution,  the  Chairman  said  "The 
Question  is  that  Clause  6  stand  part  of  the  Bill."  There- 
on the  Irish  members  stood  up.  Courtney  remained 
standing  and  requested  them  to  resume  their  seats.  As 
they  did  not  do  so,  we  wondered  whether,  after  all,  there 
was  going  to  be  a  row.  But  instead  of  that,  they  began 
to  defile  out  of  their  places  and  leave  the  House.  As 
the}'  turned  their  backs  on  us,  we  began  to  cheer, 
but  that  cheering  was  checked,  too.  The  Gladstonians 
and  Radicals  kept  their  seats. 

Then  Courtney  repeated  the  question.  We  gave  a 
volley  of  Ayes.  The  Gladstonians  replied  with  Noes  ; 
and  then  the  division  took  place  at  a  very  few  minutes 
past  ten.  We  were  332,  but  a  number  of  our  men, 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  were  just  too  late,  and  the 
doors  were  shut  upon  them.  They  were  coming  in  from 
their  dining  clubs,  and  thought  that  the  division  would 
have  been  delayed  by  some  altercations.  The  Glad- 
stonians, with  Gladstone  himself  at  their  head,  were  163, 
so  the  majority  against  them  was  169.  Not  one  Irish- 
man was  in  the  lobby  with  them.  The  numbers  were 
received  by  the  Conservatives  and  Unionists  with 
cheers.  Then  we  perceived  that,  after  voting  in  the 
division,  the  Gladstonians  had  walked  away  and  left 
us  and  our  allies  in  sole  possession  of  the  House.  So, 
as  the  Conservative  benches  were  much  over-crowded 
for  the  moment,  our  men  crossed  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  numbers  and  sat  down,  in  smart  evening  costumes, 
amidst  much  laughter,  on  the  seats  usually  occupied  by 
grave  and  dingy-looking  Radicals  and  blatant  Irish. 

Then  the  Chairman  put  Clause  7.  We  all  shouted 
"  Aye,"  and  there  was  no  responsive  "  No."  Next  he 
put  Clause  8,  and  so  on  to  the  final  Clause  20.  In  a 
moment  we  learnt  to  shout  "Aye"  altogether,  just  like 
a  volley,  in  precise  time,  and  so  the  House  resounded 
again.  The  scene  to  the  spectators  up  in  the  galleries 
must  have  been  strange  and  interesting.  Thus,  within 
a  few  minutes,  the  whole  Bill  was  passed  through  Com- 
mittee. By  twenty  minutes  past  ten  the  Committee 
work  was  over,  and  the  Speaker  was  sent  for.  We 
cheered  much  as  he  ascended  the  throne  and  as  the 
Chairman  reported  to  him  that  the  Bill  was  passed 
through  Committee.  The  Speaker  then  said,  "  The  Clerk 
will  proceed  to  read  the  orders  of  the  day."  The  Clerk 
then  said,  "  Customs  and   Inland  Revenue  Bill,"  which 
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meant  that  we  were  about  to  proceed  to  the  ordinary 
financial  business  of  the  Budget.  The  quick  way  in 
which  we  passed  to  the  prosaic  business,  in  the  most 
humdrum  manner,  and  the  contrast  between  one  phase 
of  the  situation  and  the  other  provoked  much  laughter. 

I  believe  that  it  was  the  dissuasive  influence  of  Glad- 
stone and  Parnell  that  prevented  the  Irish  Party  from 
adopting  any  violent  or  troublesome  course,  and  so 
brought  about  a  more  dignified  termination,  which  was 
greatly  better  than  we,  at  one  time,  anticipated.  If  so, 
credit  is  due  to  them  for  this. 

Charles  Russell 
(1886-1892) 

Sir  Charles  Russell's  speeches,  as  Gladstonian  Attor- 
ney-General, were  hardly  up  to  the  expectation  that  had 
been  formed  from  his  great  repute  as  an  advocate,  but  in 
the  Home  Rule  debate  of  1886  he  made  an  effective  party 
speech.  It  was  distinguished  more  by  humour  and 
sarcasm  than  by  solid  argument,  though  it  certainly 
covered  some  of  his  opponents  with  ridicule  and  seemed 
to  afford  great  delight  to  Gladstone.  It  was,  however, 
not  nearly  so  instructive  as  many  of  the  first-class 
speeches  that  were  made  during  that  memorable  debate. 
Since  then  he  has  been  in  Opposition,  and  though  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  considerable  figure  anywhere,  his 
reputation  has  been  gained  outside  rather  than  inside 
the  House,  which  he  addresses  fairly  well,  and  that 
is  all. 

His  speeches  have  related  either  to  the  interests  of  his 
Irish  compatriots  or  to  those  of  his  Hackney  constituents. 
Respecting  the  latter,  he  has  sometimes  intervened  in 
an  unsatisfactory  way.  When  the  turbulent  multitude 
endeavoured  to  assert  a  right  to  meet  in  Trafalgar 
Square  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating,  even  terrorizing 
the  propertied  interests  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  came 
forward  to  propound  legal  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
quite  supposititious  right.  When  driven,  as  he  easily 
was,  from  the  legal  position,  he  fell  back  on  the  so-called 
moral  claim. 

Respecting  the  Irish,  I  do  not  remember  his  taking 
any  special  part  in  the  discussion  on  the  Crimes  and 
Land  Bjlls,  though  he  w,as  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
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hand  whenever  Parncll  was  hard  pressed  personally. 
But  his  position  culminated  when  ne  became  Counsel 
for  Parnell  before  the  Special  Commission  in  1888.  His 
cross-examination  of  the  hostile  witnesses,  so  as  to  break 
down  their  evidence,  was  considered  masterly,  and  his 
speech  for  the  defence,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  whole 
case  for  Home  Rule  from  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
was  held  to  be  one  of  the  finest  orations  heard  at  the 
English  Bar  during  this  generation.  When  the  report 
of  the  Commission  was  discussed  in  the  Commons,  he 
made  a  speech  on  behalf  of  his  clients  which  might  well 
have  been  omitted,  though  it  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
speech  which  he  has  ever  delivered  in  the  House. 

He  looks  older  than  he  is,  but  his  face  is  expressive, 
his  figure  strong,  and  his  gesture  appropriate  while 
speaking.  His  voice,  though  good,  is  not  remarkable, 
and  he  has  an  Irish  accent.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
much  culture  in  any  subject  beyond  his  profession,  but 
he  is  fond  of  relaxation  in  games  and  sports. 


LETTER  CXC 

Wednesday,  22  June,  1887. — Monday  afternoon  I 
went  early  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Immediately 
after  the  usual  questions  a  matter  came  before  the 
House  on  the  motion  of  the  General  Committee  that 
sits  on  petitions,  in  reference  to  grave  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  certain  persons  in  the  City  of  London  in  getting 
up  Petitions  about  the  Coal  and  Wine  Duties  in  the 
Metropolis.  It  appears  that  a  number  of  bogus  or  ficti- 
tious signatures  were  affixed  to  these  petitions.  If  a  man 
signed  one  petition,  his  name  was  copied  among  the  sub- 
scribers to  others  to  the  same  effect,  and  so  on.  These 
irregularities  were  most  seriously  regarded  by  the  House, 
and  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  misdemeanants  ought  to 
be  sent  to  Newgate.  They  are  to  be  summoned  to  the 
Bar  of  the  House  to  receive  sentence,  but  I  believe  it 
will  end  in  their  being  reprimanded  only.  I,  for  one, 
would  be  for  punishing  them  more  substantially. 

As  the  House  was  about  to  be  adjourned  over  the  next 
day,  Tuesday,  for  the  Jubilee,  Wilfrid  Lawson  must  needs 
raise  a  discussion,  objecting  to  keeping  the  public-houses 
in  London  open  during  the  illuminations.  The  Hou^e 
would  not,  however,  seriously  listen  jto  Jiim. 
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LETTER  CXCI 

Thursday,  23  June,  1887. — Yesterday  the  House  at 
once  went  into  Committee  on  the  elaborate  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Bill.  Its  object  is  to  provide  for  the  well- 
being  and  safety  of  the  miners  and  their  families,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  being  indirectly  defrauded  of  their 
dues.  It  is  felt  that  these  men,  being  employed  in  a 
somewhat  dangerous  occupation  underground,  have  a 
special  claim  for  legislative  protection.  Coal  Mines,  too, 
by  reason  of  the  gaseous  character  of  the  coal-measures, 
have  special  dangers  superadded  to  those  in  other  mines. 
In  this  Parliament  there  is,  happily,  no  risk  of  the  just 
interests  of  these  people  being  overlooked.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  several  members  who  are  popularly  mis- 
called Labour  Representatives.  They  do  not,  in  fact, 
represent  more  working-men  voters  than  do  the  members 
who  belong  to  other  classes,  but  they  are  men  who  have 
worked,  or  still  work,  with  their  own  hands,  or  represent 
Labour  Unions  or  workmen's  organizations  of  that  sort, 
and  are  of  the  same  class  as  their  supporters.  In  the 
next  place,  several  other  members,  who  are  not  working- 
men,  but  are  returned  by  the  votes  of  miners,  are  just  as 
zealous  for  their  supporters  as  the  so-called  Labour 
Representatives.  Thus  the  Bill  was  taken  up,  line  by 
line,  in  the  most  businesslike  and  vigorous  manner. 

The  questions  raised  did  not  affect  party  divisions,  and 
there  was  much  of  what  is  called  cross-voting.  The  Bill 
was  brought  in  by  the  Government,  yet  in  some  details 
it  was  opposed  by  Conservatives,  and  in  others  supported 
by  Radicals,  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents, 
which  were  affected  by  the  varying  circumstances  of  coal 
mines  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  general 
effect  of  the  discussions  was  to  impose  all  manner  of 
petty  restrictions  on  the  owners,  masters  and  employers 
chiefly,  but  sometimes  also  on  the  men.  The  extent  to 
which  democratic  legislators  are  prepared  to  interfere 
with  freedom  of  contract  and  with  arrangements  between 
man  and  man  is  a  phenomenon  of  such  magnitude  that  I 
could  hardly  have  believed  in  it,  unless  I  had  actually 
witnessed  it. 

One  important  amendment  (by  Thomas  Burt),  how- 
ever, which  I  rejoiced  to  see  carried,  was  that  boys 
shall    not    be    employed    in    the    mines    under   twelve 
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years    of   age,   whereas    they  may  now   be    employed 
after  ten. 


LETTER  CXCII 

Friday,  24  June,  1887.— After  the  usual  Questions, 
yesterday  evening's  proceedings  began  with  a  scene 
which  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  discreditable  to  our 
national  life.  A  culprit  named  Reginald  Bidmead  at- 
tended, in  pursuance  of  an  order  passed  on  the  previous 
Tuesday,  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  to  be  reprimanded  by 
the  Speaker.  This  man,  a  low-class  political  agent,  had 
been  employed  by  the  City  of  London  authorities  to 
obtain  signatures  to  petitions  about  the  Coal  and  Wine 
Duties.  The  Petitions  were  quite  legitimate  in  themselves, 
and  there  should  have  been  no  difficulty  in  getting  them 
signed,  but  this  wretched  agent  was  told  that  he  would 
be  paid  so  many  shillings  a  hundred  for  the  signatures 
obtained.  So,  to  cut  short  his  labour,  he  simply  fudged 
them  by  hundreds,  writing  in  the  names  himself.  Some 
names  he  perhaps  took  from  the  Post  Office  Directory ; 
others  he  invented.  The  House  was  minded  to  send  him 
to  prison ;  and  in  my  opinion  this  is  what  ought  to  have 
been  done.  But  on  reflection,  it  was  thought  the  City 
authorities  were  much  to  blame  for  employing  a  low- 
class  agent  with  instructions  which,  though  honestly 
meant,  were  calculated  to  lead  a  common  mind  into 
temptation.  So  he  was  let  off  with  a  solemn  and  public 
reprimand  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  which  probably 
operates  as  a  more  serious  punishment  than  might  at  first 
sight  be  supposed,  for  after  such  a  stigma  on  his  character 
he  is  likely  to  become  destitute  of  employment. 

We  were  glad  when  this  somewhat  humiliating  scene 
was  over  and  we  could  get  back  to  the  work  of  the 
Coal  Mines  Regulation  Bill  Committee.  J.  E.  Ellis 
raised  a  characteristic  question,  wishing  to  exclude 
girls  altogether  from  the  mines,  saying  that  the  work 
underground  was  unwomanly.  The  amount  of  specious 
humbug  that  was  uttered  on  this  point  amused  me 
much.  The  real  object  was,  by  excluding  the  cheaper 
female  labour,  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  men  :  a  real 
instance  of  masculine  selfishness.  It  was  a  bare-faced 
instance  of  the  worst  part  of  Labour  Unionism.  How- 
ever, as  usual,  the  women  found  plenty  of  advocates  in 
27 
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the  House  and  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  "j6.  Then  Ellis  proposed  that  the  age  lor  girls 
should  be  raised  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years ;  in  other 
words,  that  no  girl  under  sixteen  should  be  employed. 
This  proposal,  too,  had  the  selfish  object  of  raising  male 
wages.     So  we  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of  53. 


LETTER  CXCIII 

Tuesday,  28  June,  1887. — Yesterday  I  reached  the 
House  of  Commons  about  five  o'clock  and  found  that  the 
stream  of  talk  on  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  had  begun  to  flow 
again.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  brought  up 
according  to  rule.  At  this  stage,  the  finishing  touches 
are  put,  in  the  shape  of  final  amendments,  before  the  third 
reading  is  taken.  It  then  appeared  that  the  Irish  mem- 
bers had  prepared  quite  a  crop  of  new  amendments 
covering  some  ten  pages  of  our  notice  papers,  and  unless 
they  are  stopped,  they  may  produce  a  fresh  crop  daily. 
Thus,  they  would  begin  again  with  unabated  obstructive- 
ness  the  very  game  which  was  checked  with  so  much 
difficulty  on  17  June.  Their  tone  is,  however,  sensibly 
moderated ;  they  are  much  less  boisterous  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  less  noisy.  They  discuss  the  new 
amendments  more  reasonably  than  before,  and  we  shall 
have  to  be  patient  for  a  day  or  two  and  let  the  talk  go  on 
for  a  little  while,  rejecting  one  amendment  after  another 
with  brief  discussion.  The  single  object  of  all  these 
amendments  is  to  enfeeble,  frustrate,  even  to  stultify  the 
Bill,  which  has  been  with  so  much  labour  passed  through 
Committee.  Our  Party  press  the  Leaders  to  make  short 
work  of  this  nonsense  and  to  fix  a  day  for  the  third  read- 
ing, and  this,  too,  by  an  early  date.  We  hope,  from  what 
W.  H.  Smith  told  us,  that  he  will  do  this  soon. 

On  this,  the  first  night  of  the  new,  indeed  of  the  last, 
act  of  the  drama,  we  disposed  of  a  fair  number  of  futile 
amendments  (five).  The  regular  Irish  Leaders,  Parnell, 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  Healy  and  Sexton  are  away,  and  the 
mimic  warfare  is  conducted  by  Maurice  Healy  and  P.  A. 
Chance  (a  Dublin  solicitor),  and  one  or  two  others, 
whose  speaking  would  be  thought  by  some  to  be  ranting 
buffoonery.  This  nonsense  went  on  till  1  a.m.,  when 
we  left  off  and  proceeded  to  current  finance  (Customs 
and  Inland  Revenue  Bill). 
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LETTER  CXCIV 

Wednesday,  29  June,  1887. — Yesterday  evening  the 
Irish  Crimes  Bill  was  resumed.  I  found  that  the  Irish 
members  were  carrying  on  merrily  the  game  of  misusing 
the  Report  stage,  the  intention  of  which  is  that  if  any 
point  in  the  Committee  discussions  of  a  long  Bill  has 
escaped  attention,  the  necessary  rectification  may  be  made 
before  the  Bill  is  read  a  third  time.  But  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  the  Irish  members  had  monstrously 
abused  the  rules,  by  first  bringing  forward  a  mass  of 
amendments,  subversive  of  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Bill,  and  then  by  discussing  them  in  a  way  which,  if 
not  stopped  in  time,  would  keep  us  sitting  till  August 
on  this  Bill  alone. 

We  rather  thought  that  W.  H.  Smith  would  intimate 
his  preventive  measures  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 
He  did  not,  however,  and  so  we  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendments.  Monday's  list  covered 
several  pages  of  our  notice  paper,  and,  as  anticipated, 
Tuesday's  produced  a  fresh  crop.  Unless,  therefore, 
some  drastic  remedy  is  applied,  it  is  evident  that  the  list 
will  go  on  lengthening  and  swelling  ad  infinitum.  How- 
ever, by  way  of  giving  the  Irish  Party  full  tether,  we 
went  on  with  the  amendments  (five),  disposing  of  them 
after  discussion  by  divisions,  one  after  another.  The 
arguing  in  detail  was  done  by  Maurice  Healy  and  P.  A. 
Chance,  Dillon  helping  now  and  then;  and,  with  their 
Radical  allies,  they  could  generally  muster  upwards  of  a 
hundred  on  a  division.  The  Gladstonians  for  the  most 
part  held  aloof.  The  work  thus  went  on  till  one  o'clock, 
when,  in  rather  a  provoking  way,  they  moved  the 
adjournment  and  stuck  to  it,  despite  our  protests.  So, 
in  order  to  prevent  waste  of  time,  we  3'ielded  this  point. 
W.  H.  Smith  seized  this  opportunity  of  making  his 
statement,  according  to  which,  on  Monday  next,  4  July, 
at  7  o'clock,  all  the  amendments  not  previously  disposed 
of  will  be  settled  summarily  by  being  put  to  the  vote. 
This  announcement  of  drastic  Closure  was  received  by 
the  Conservatives  with  cheers  and  by  the  Irish  with 
various  discordant  cries. 
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LETTER  CXCV 

Thursday,  30  June,  1887. — Yesterday  I  returned  to  my 
place  in  the  House  to  find  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  debate 
dragging  its  weary  length  along.  During  the  afternoon 
we  had  three  divisions,  each  time  with  dwindling  num- 
bers (55,  36  and  15),  for  people  were  beginning  to  depart 
for  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Garden  Party  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  I  was  anxious  to  go  also  ;  but  I  dared  not,  lest 
the  Government  should  be  left  short  of  supporters.  The 
departure  of  members  for  the  Palace  told  much  more 
upon  our  side  than  on  the  other.  Most  of  our  men 
were  bidden  to  the  entertainment,  but  the  Irish  and 
Radicals  were  just  the  sort  of  men  who  would  not  be 
attending  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  So  their  numbers 
were  kept  up,  while  ours  were  down  as  far  as  they 
could  go.  Indeed,  in  one  division  we  had  only  a 
majority  of  fifteen.  The  amendments  were  perfectly 
futile. 

LETTER  CXCVI 

Friday,  1  July,  1887. — Yesterday  I  found  the  precincts 
of  the  House  in  that  sort  of  flutter  which  always  arises 
when  something  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  wind.  Soon 
after  five  o'clock,  our  daily  circular  from  the  Whips  told 
us  that  some  division  was  to  be  expected  on  the  motion 
which  W.  H.  Smith  was  to  make  for  cutting  short  the 
debate  on  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill. 

He  made  it  without  a  word,  by  simply  rising  in  his 
place,  and  the  Speaker  read  it  from  the  Chair  amidst 
half-suppressed  exclamations  from  the  Irish.  It  was 
ling  and  technically  worded,  so  as  to  shut  off,  at  7  p.m. 
on  July  4,  all  frivolous  and  futile  amendments,  but  to 
leave  in  the  few  proposed  by  the  Government. 

The  Conservative  benches  were  full,  with  plenty  of 
men  to  enforce  Closure  if  needed,  but  no  Conservative 
would  speak  or  waste  a  moment  of  time.  Dillon  rose, 
making  a  short  but  angry  speech.  He  ended  by  declar- 
ing hatred  against  those  who  passed  the  Bill,  and 
intimated  that  when  the  Executive  came  to  give  effect  to 
the  measure,  he  and  his  friends  would  never  cease  to 
pester  us  in  Parliament  and  torture  us  with  obstructionist 
tactics.     He  must  have  been  somewhat  disconcerted  by 
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the  ironical  cheers  with  which  we  received  these  vain 
threats.  Then  Dr.  Tanner  rose,  amidst  laughter  from 
our  men.  Each  sentence  being  jeered,  he  waxed  doubly 
wrathful,  and  sat  down  shortly  after  uttering  words  of 
extraordinary  violence  and  virulence,  at  which  our  men 
indicated  scornful  amusement.  After  this  the  Irish 
orators  forbore  to  address  an  audience  which  was 
moved  only  in  a  way  opposite  to  that  which  the  speaker 
intended.  So  the  question  was  put,  and  we  carried 
W.  H.  Smith's  motion  by  our  usual  majority  (98). 

Still,  it  was  open  to  the  Opposition  to  go  on  with 
their  numerous  amendments  for  the  rest  of  the  night  and 
on  that  following,  which  was  what  we  expected.  But 
we  were  surprised  to  see  that  after  the  division  was  over 
neither  the  Irish  nor  the  Gladstonians  returned  to  their 
places.  So  amendment  after  amendment  was  put  from 
the  Chair  and  dropped  instantly,  as  nobody  rose  to 
support  it,  and  the  few  Government  amendments  were 
carried  almost  in  so  many  seconds.  The  whole  body  of 
amendments,  unsupported,  were  called  and  dropped 
within  twenty  minutes.  Meanwhile,  we  found  that  the 
Irish  members  had  all  crowded  into  the  Galleries  to 
look  down  calmly  on  the  extraordinary  scene.  I  after- 
wards ascertained  that  they  deemed  this  to  be  the  more 
dramatic  and  dignified  course  for  them  to  pursue,  rather 
than  be  subjected  to  drastic  Closure  on  Monday. 

It  was  shortly  after  eight  o'clock,  when  the  astonished 
Government  and  House  found  itself  with  all  obstruc- 
tionist members  away  and  none  but  working  business- 
like men  present,  and  this  too  with  six  hours  of 
Parliamentary  time  before  us.  What  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity !  And  then  the  House  showed  the  fine  qualities 
which  it  possesses.  All  the  members  really  concerned 
in  the  business  of  the  country  were  got  together,  and 
some  much-needed  measures  were  passed  at  once. 

LETTER   CXCVII 

Saturday,  2  July,  1887. — Friday  was  as  unfruitful  of 
real  business  as  the  preceding  evening  had  been  fruitful. 
The  Government  had  intended  to  take  the  evening  up 
for  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill,  but  as  this  was  happily  dis- 
posed of,  they  had  to  set  up  Supply.  According  to  the 
notices,  then,  the  turn  fell  to  Bradlaugh  and  C.  Conybeare 
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(a  pretty  pair,  arcades  ambo)  to  bring  forward  their 
motions  aimed  at  the  landed  aristocracy.  A  circular  whip 
went  out  to  all  the  Conservative  County  members  to  be 
in  their  places,  and  I  arrived  in  time  to  see  Bradlaugh 
rise  about  five  o'clock,  with  his  proposal  about  the 
Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands.  Ever  since  he  has  entered 
Parliament  he  has  gained  ground.  He  keeps  his  re- 
ligious opinions  in  the  background,  has  steadily  spoken 
against  Socialism  and  all  the  bad  parts  of  democracy,  has 
advocated  various  reforms  of  a  practical  character  which 
Conservatives  like,  and  even  as  regards  the  upper 
sections  of  society,  he  has  been  moderate.  He  has  a 
powerful  voice  and  is  a  trained  speaker,  and  there  is 
always  a  curiosity  to  hear  what  he  will  say,  as  he  gener- 
ally understands  exactly  what  he  is  talking  about.  In 
this  latter  respect  his  reputation  will  have  suffered  con- 
siderably, however,  by  his  performance  last  night.  His 
speech  related  to  the  duty  of  owners  to  have  all  their 
land  cultivated  and  to  the  expediency  of  empowering 
local  authorities  to  take  up  waste  lands,  whether  the 
owners  like  it  or  not,  for  cultivation.  Even  without 
criticism,  such  proposals  are  obviously  beyond  the  scope 
and  right  of  Government  or  legislators.  But  by  the 
criticism  which  immediately  followed  from  various  parts 
of  the  House,  they  were  torn  to  shreds,  and  the  proposer 
was  abundantly  shown  to  know  little,  if  anything,  about 
landed  affairs,  however  well  he  may  be  acquainted  with 
other  parts  of  the  national  life. 

Walter  Long  spoke  officially  (as  Secretary  to  the  Local 
Government  Board),  and  Chaplin  and  Major  Carne  Rasch 
unofficially,  for  the  agricultural  interest.  But  the  chief 
speech  undoubtedly  was  that  by  R.  B.  Haldane,  Glad- 
stonian,  a  Scotch  Professor.  He  gave  us  a  little  lecture, 
which  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
but  he  did  it  so  well  and  set  forth  plain  fundamental 
principles  of  political  and  social  economy  so  clearly  and 
with  such  excellent  language  and  delivery,  that  his 
effort  was  held  to  be  a  success.  Then  we  divided,  and 
Bradlaugh's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  j6. 
Of  the  173  who  supported  him,  nearly  half  were  Irish,  so 
the  amount  of  British  support  got  for  this  sort  of 
nonsense  was  but  small. 

After  that,  we  had  a  motion  by  C.  Conybeare  on  the 
Rating  of  Parks  and  Mansions,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  not  fully  and  fairly  assessed  for  local  taxation.     This 
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did   not   elicit   any  noteworthy  speech,   though   a   long 
discussion  ensued,  which  ended  in  nothing. 

Richard   Burdon  Haldane 
(1892-1895) 

Haldane  is  a  Scotchman  and  a  barrister  practising  in 
London,  and  had  so  far  come  to  the  front  that,  when 
Gladstone's  Government  was  formed  in  1892,  it  was 
thought  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown.  But  there  was  no  such  promotion  in  store  for 
him,  probably  because  the  Attorney-General  also  is  a 
Scotchman,  and  the  English  Bar  would  hardly  like  both 
the  Law  Officers  to  hail  from  Scotland.  Apart  from  his 
practice,  he  has  had  much  to  do  with  philosophical 
literature,  even  extending  to  the  German  language. 

In  the  House  he  is  a  practised  and  competent  speaker, 
though  he  has  the  professional  air  of  the  lecture-room. 
Despite  the  lack  of  that  style  which  is  most  effective  in  a 
national  assembly  and  of  what  would  be  called  the 
popular  voice  and  manner,  his  speeches  are  excellently 
delivered  and  are  listened  to  because  of  the  soundness  of 
their  reasoning  and  the  accuracy  of  their  information. 
There  is  always  the  feeling  that  behind  the  parlia- 
mentary performance  there  is  a  general  intellectual 
capacity. 

As  a  Liberal  he  is  of  the  advanced  school,  and  ap- 
proaches as  near  the  border  line  of  Socialism  as  may  be 
possible  without  crossing  it.  By  some  he  would  be 
regarded  as  a  type  of  the  philosophical  Radical,  though 
there  is  not  at  all  the  air  of  ordinary  Radicalism  about 
him.  He  is  a  zealous  and  faithful  party  man,  always  in 
his  place,  so  far  as  his  professional  avocations  may  per- 
mit, and  ever  ready  to  speak  when  his  Leaders  desire 
that  a  good  defence  should  be  made. 


LETTER   CXCVIII 

Thursday,  7  July,  1887. — I  give  a  brief  account  of 
what  I  learn  verbally,  from  the  talk  of  members,  to 
have  passed  in  the  House  on  Monday  evening,  4  July, 
when  I  was  absent  through  indisposition.  W.  H.  Smith 
moved  that,   considering  the  state   of  public  busine3s 
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and  the  advanced  period  of  the  Session,  the  whole 
time  of  the  House  should  be  given  to  the  Government 
business  ;  in  other  words,  that  private  members  should 
give  up  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  their  special  days. 
In  ordinary  years  this  would  have  been  agreed  to  at 
once,  but  now  Gladstone  must  needs  object,  in  order 
to  keep  himself  and  his  policy  before  the  public.  The 
same  thing  happened  when  precedence  was  asked  for 
the  Crimes  and  Land  Bills. 

In  the  course  of  his  oration,  Gladstone  had  the 
boldness  to  pose  as  a  non-obstructor.  I  wonder  he 
did  not  go  to  the  logical  extreme  and  claim  to  be  an  ex- 
peditor.  Then  he  added  that  he  had  never  been  accused 
of  Obstruction  in  the  House,  but  only  outside.  This 
was  too  much  for  Goschen,  who  rose  in  his  most 
vigorous  and  racy  vein,  and  said  that  if  no  charge  of 
obstruction  had  been  made  against  Gladstone  in  the 
House,  such  a  charge  should  be  made  now,  and  "  I 
make  it."  This  was  spurted  out  from  the  front  Treasury 
bench  across  the  table  to  the  front  Opposition  bench, 
where  Gladstone,  Harcourt,  Morley,  and  the  others 
were  sitting,  and  created  a  sensation  among  them. 
Thereupon  Harcourt  sprang  to  his  feet  and,  with  im- 
passioned gesture,  lashed  out  right  and  left  at  Goschen, 
charging  him  with  the  zeal  of  a  pervert,  branding  him  as 
a  deserter,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  might  never 
return  to  the  Liberal  Party. 


LETTER   CXCIX 

Friday,  8  July,  1887. — Yesterday  evening  the  third 
reading  of  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill  was  commenced,  and 
Gladstone  rose  to  move  its  rejection.  In  his  speech 
were  dished  up  all  the  old  arguments  which  have  been 
used  by  him  and  others  over  and  over  again.  Every 
gloss  and  every  misrepresentation  was  reproduced  more 
speciously  than  ever.  One  of  them,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world  is  against  England  in  reference 
to  Ireland,  was  laboured  especially,  without,  however, 
any  specific  instance  being  adduced.  How  he  makes 
this  out  I  cannot  imagine.  He  also  brought  forward  a 
new  point  in  the  strangest  manner,  and  by  certain 
statistics  tried  to  show  that  there  is  more  crime  of  sorts, 
relatively  to  the  population,  in  England  than  in  Ireland. 
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On  this  ground  he  denounced  England  for  forcing  the 
Irish  Criiiies  Bill  on  Ireland.  But  a  more  irrelevant 
argument  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  for  the  point  is  not  the 
amount  of  crime  in  that  land  but  its  character,  special 
cause,  peculiar  organization,  political  objects,  and 
existing  impunity.  It  is  for  all  this  that  the  present 
Crimes  Bill  is  necessary.  However,  Gladstone  went  on 
raving  and  ranting  grandiloquently,  the  Conservatives 
frequently  stimulating  him  by  jeers  and  ironical  cheers. 
His  gesture  was  more  histrionic  than  ever.  At  one 
time  he  would  raise  his  right  arm  as  high  as  he  could 
skywards,  at  another  time  he  would  stretch  out  his  arm, 
forefinger  and  all,  after  his  favourite  manner,  right  at 
the  Conservative  benches. 

As  he  sat  down,  Balfour  rose  straight  to  reply,  and 

garried  every  one  of  Gladstone's  thrusts.  Indeed, 
ialfour's  forte  is  exactly  in  this  sort  of  debating  reply. 
One  passage  was  most  effective.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  Gladstone  had  been  palliating  and  extenuating 
boycotting,  in  the  manner  nowadays  usual  with  him. 
To  this  Balfour  replied  by  quoting  a  speech  of 
Gladstone's  own,  some  two  years  ago,  specifically 
condemning  boycotting,  and  attributing  to  it  an  odious 
criminality,  and  argued  that  conduct  of  this  nature  is  to 
Gladstone  a  crime  or  not  according  to  political  con- 
venience. 

LETTER    CC 

Saturday,  9  July,  1887. — After  prayers  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  aspect  of  the  House  was  absolutely  still, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  bustle  and  excitement 
which  usually  set  in  when  an  important,  perhaps  a 
historic,  evening  is  coming  off.  But  after  some  formal 
private  Bill  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the  benches 
on  both  sides  began  to  fill  rapidly,  about  question  time. 
Even  then,  however,  in  the  lobbies  there  was  but  little 
of  the  twittering  and  fluttering  which  might  have  been 
anticipated  on  this,  the  last  evening  of  the  Irish  Crimes 
Bill.  And  when  Bryce  rose  to  continue  the  debate,  the 
benches  soon  began  to  empty  again.  He  is  a  moun- 
taineer and  historian,  but,  above  all  things,  an  Oxford 
Professor  with  strong  Gladstonian  sympathies,  so  he 
addresses  us  as  if  the  House  were  a  great  class-room  and 
we   were  undergraduates   in   Political   Philosophy.     On 
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this  occasion  his  lecture,  though  not  receiving  the 
attention  from  the  House  which,  no  doubt,  he  thought 
it  deserved,  was  well  delivered,  matter  thoughtful,  style 
cultured,  and  information  catholic.  His  arguments, 
however,  in  the  main,  were  only  those  which  have  been 
urged  till  we  are  tired  of  them. 

He  was  immediately  followed  by  Hartington.  The 
House  was  comparatively  empty  when  he  advanced  to 
the  table,  but  the  news  must  have  been  whispered  like 
wildfire  through  the  lobbies,  for  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  first  three  or  four  sentences,  the  benches 
filled  as  if  b}^  magic,  and  men  seemed  to  creep  into 
their  places  from  every  direction,  one  knew  not  how. 
He  began  by  one  or  two  slashing  replies  to  Bryce,  who 
had  once  more  paraded  the  old  argument  about  the 
masses  and  the  classes.  He  urged  that  Bryce  was  the 
very  last  man  who  ought  to  have  disparaged  education 
and  learning,  and  styled  his  arguments  academic.  His 
own  style  is  the  very  opposite.  It  may  not  be  oratoric 
or  cultured,  but  it  is  plain,  unpretending  and  effective, 
exactly  suited  to  political  audiences,  including  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  present  time  in  England.  He  then 
rent  Gladstone,  who  had  taken  care  not  to  be  present, 
and  dealt  forcibly  with  the  nonsense  about  the  civilized 
world  being  against  us  in  this  matter.  Lastly,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  demolish  the  arguments  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  over-hard  upon  boycotting  and  intimidation  in 
Ireland,  because  the  same  sort  of  thing  goes  on  in 
England  under  the  Primrose  League  and  other  organi- 
zations. He  drew  a  sarcastic  comparison  between  the 
Land  League  in  Ireland  and  the  Primrose  League  in 
England,  whereat  the  Irish  members  below  the  gang- 
way waxed  wroth  and  began  to  interrupt.  Then  he 
rounded  upon  them,  and  raising  and  stretching  out  his 
strong  arm,  he  insisted  upon  his  comparison,  point  by 
point,  with  wonderful  cogency.  As  a  tableau,  or  as  a 
passage  of  arms,  this  was  one  of  the  best  scenes  I  have 
yet  witnessed  in  Parliament. 

As  he  sat  down,  the  members  cleared  out  like  a 
flight  of  birds.  Several  speeches  were  made  during  the 
dead  hours,  good  in  their  way,  but  unavoidably  per- 
functory, till  past  ten  o'clock,  when  Dillon  rose  to  pour 
out  the  last  vial  of  wrath  and  revenge.  He  finished  by 
vowing  all  manner  of  dreadful  things,  both  in  Ireland 
and    England,    and    seejned    disconcerted    when    thb 
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declaration  was  received  with  amusement  by  our  men. 
Bernard  Coleridge  too,  must  needs  throw  some  stones 
from  his  amiable  sling.  Some  of  his  soaring  and  in- 
flated sentiments  were  received  with  laughter.  At  one 
moment,  however,  he  actually  accused  W.  H.  Smith  of 
being  instrumental  in  circulating  the  charges  made  by 
The  Times  against  the  Parnellitcs,  as  if  he  or  any  one 
else  could  affect  the  circulation  of  7he  Times  in  this 
country.  This  most  unbecoming  passage  in  his  speech 
brought  on  him  a  scathing  retort  from  W.  H.  Smith 
himself. 

Harcourt  then  rose  to  say  the  last  word  for  the 
Opposition.  He  also  repeated,  in  an  elephantine 
manner,  the  stock  arguments.  One  of  them,  however, 
he  argued  and  laboured  in  a  full  and  able  manner.  He 
tried  to  show  that  the  Crimes  Bill  will  prevent  the 
peasant  cultivators  of  Ireland  from  combining  and 
forming  a  union  among  themselves,  in  the  same  way  as 
artisans  in  England  are  allowed  to  form  Trade  Unions, 
quite  forgetting  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  peasant  in  Killarney  and  the  artisan 
in  Manchester.  By  this  time  Gladstone  appeared  with 
a  red  rose  in  his  buttonhole,  whence  we  inferred  that 
he  was  not  going  to  trouble  us  any  more,  because  we 
observe  that  he  usually  wears  a  white  rose  when  he  is 
about  to  pitch  into  the  Conservatives. 

Then  Goschen  came  forward  to  say  the  last  word 
for  us.  He  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  rising  so 
late,  because  Harcourt's  speech  had  been  undoubtedly 
too  long.  He  did  not  attempt  to  review  the  whole 
question,  but  merely  replied  with  debating  readiness  to 
some  of  the  points  that  had  been  made,  especially  to 
one  of  Dillon's,  to  the  effect  that  all  the  best  American 
newspapers  were  against  us.  He  at  once  declared,  with 
entire  truth,  I  think,  that  the  opinion  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  America  in  this  particular  is  worse  than 
useless.  He  exposed  the  fact  that  in  America  the  two 
great  parties,  Republican  and  Democrat,  are  nearly  even, 
and  that  the  Irish  vote  may  prove  to  be  the  determining 
factor  in  the  coming  Presidential  election.  Therefore 
the  Press  on  both  sides  flatter  and  cajole  the  Irish  at 
the  expense  of  England,  inasmuch  as  England  can  do 
them  no  harm  in  electioneering ;  whereas  in  conversation 
it  is  well  known  that  all  thoughtful  Americans  sym- 
pathize with  us,  and  consider  that,  troublesome  as  the 
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Irish  maybe  in  the  United  Kingdom,  they  are  still  worse 
in  the  United  States.  The  Americans  fought  desperately 
to  preserve  the  Union,  and  if  England  were  to  seek  for 
encouragement  from  American  conduct,  she  would  do  the 
same  sooner  than  permit  her  Kingdom  to  be  broken  up. 

As  Goschen  sat  down,  the  Speaker  rose  to  put  the 
question ;  but  behold !  one  little  Irishman,  William 
Redmond,  must  needs  raise  his  voice.  The  House  was 
by  this  time  crowded  to  excess,  galleries  and  all,  and  the 
impatience  and  interruptions  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described  while  this  choleric  patriot,  his  voice  choked 
with  passion,  and  his  arms  and  his  hands  trembling 
violently  from  excitement,  strove  to  utter  a  few  sentences 
of  Hibernian  execration  against  the  Unionists  (including 
the  Conservatives)  and  of  gratitude  to  the  Gladstonians. 
The  division  then  took  place  quietly  and  quickly.  When 
our  majority  of  87  for  third  reading  was  announced, 
there  was  no  particular  cheering  and  no  Parliamentary 
scene.  We  all  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  over  and 
done  with. 

LETTER  CCI 

Tuesday,  12  July,  1887. — Yesterday  I  witnessed  more 
than  an  hour  of  good  parliamentary  time  egregiously 
wasted  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Philip  Stanhope  in  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  two  Peers,  Lords  Salisbury  and 
Rothschild,  were  within  their  rights  when  they  lent  their 
carriages  to  convey  Unionist  voters  to  the  poll  at  the 
recent  election  in  North  Paddington.  Of  course  they 
were  ;  and  the  House  refused  to  listen  to  any  objection. 
The  only  amusing  thing  elicited  in  the  course  of  this 
silly  debate  was  a  story  told  by  J.  Addison,  Q.C.,  to  the 
effect  that  on  this  very  occasion  the  Liberal  candidate 
had  boasted  that  he  would  carry  one  of  his  supporters, 
a  chimney-sweep,  to  the  poll  in  the  carriage  of  a  Countess 
(Tolstoi). 

After  this  we  got  to  the  business  of  the  evening,  and 
Balfour,  the  Irish  Secretary,  straightway  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Law  Bill,  which  has  come 
to  us  in  complete  form  from  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
clearly  set  forth  its  three  main  objects  :  first,  to  extend 
to  leaseholders  the  benefit  of  the  judicial  determination 
of  rent,  which  the  non-leaseholders  have  enjoyed  since 
Gladstone's  Land  Law  Act  of  1881  ;  secondly,  to  render 
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any  really  harsh  or  unjust  eviction  impossible,  while 
recognizing  the  right  to  evict  where  just  necessity 
exists  ;  thirdly,  to  make  certain  arrangements  whereby 
tenants  under  judicial  rents  can  obtain  relief  owing  to 
failure  of  season  or  special  distress. 

After  that  1  went  home  ;  but  I  understand  that  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  followed  with  an  Opposition  amendment 
(Revision  of  Judicial  Rents)  of  the  very  worst  sort, 
designed  to  frustrate  this  humane  and  considerate  Bill, 
in  order  that  the  Conservatives  might  not  have  a  chance 
of  carrying  through  any  remedial  Act,  and  that  the  Home 
Rule  agitation  might  thereby  be  maintained.  This  amend- 
ment was  finely  criticized  by  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who 
declared  that  the  measure,  though  not  pretending  to 
be  perfect,  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  was 
more  generous  than  anything  that  had  ever  been  offered 
by  any  Liberal  Government. 

LETTER  CCII 

Thursday,  14  July,  1887. — Yesterday  was  quite  un- 
eventful. Supply  being  set  up,  we  had  the  usual  discus* 
sion  of  a  desultory,  frivolous,  and  hollow  character. 
Irish  and  Radical  members  took  the  opportunity  of 
raising  objections,  which  they  have  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  sustaining,  and  of  making  proposals  which 
they  know  will  not  be  listened  to.  The  bitterness  and 
hostility  of  the  petty  animus  thus  displayed  are  unworthy 
of  Parliament.  The  only  subject  which  was  seriously 
and  sincerely  urged  was  the  insufficient  equipment  of 
the  London  Fire  Brigade. 


LETTER   CCIII 

Friday,  15  July,  1887. — Yesterday  I  arrived  in  time  to 
hear  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  begin  his  much-expected 
speech,  on  the  resumption  of  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Laud 
Law  Bill.  As  he  rose,  the  Conservatives  greeted  him  with 
kindly  cheers  ;  but  when,  after  speaking  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  he  sat  down,  they  remained  solemnly  silent,  and 
the  only  cheers  were  those  which  proceeded  from  Home 
Rulers  of  sorts.  The  speech  was  able  and  elaborate, 
and  at  first  he  appeared  to  be  defending  the  Government 
and   supporting-  the  Bill.     But   after   some   declarations 
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of  general  support,  he  proceeded  to  criticize  unsparingly 
almost  every  detail.  There  is  much  that  can  be  said, 
of  course,  even  by  a  friend,  against  a  Bill  like  this,  which 
bristles  with  unavoidably  controversial  matter.  But  he 
over-acted  the  part  of  candid  friend,  so  that  he  gave  even 
to  Unionist  Liberals  the  impression  that  he  was  trying 
to  trip  up  the  Government,  as  I  heard  them  say  after- 
wards. 

When  he  had  finished,  Harcourt  rose,  and  at  once 
began  to  cynically  compliment  him  upon  this  excellent 
and  most  useful  speech,  the  real  tendency  of  which  was 
thus  attested  to  the  Conservative  mind.  Recently  Har- 
court had  been  satirizing  Churchill,  declaring  that  as  he 
had  once  been  the  head  of  a  party  of  four  (the  Fourth 
Party,  Churchill,  A.  J.  Balfour,  J.  Gorst,  and  Drummond 
Wolff),  he  was  now,  together  with  Chamberlain,  forming 
a  National  Party  of  two.  But  now  he  was  full  of  smiles 
for  the  "  noble  lord,"  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  speech, 
Harcourt  proceeded  for  forty  minutes  to  pour  contempt 
upon  the  Bill.  As  a  tour  de  force  in  sarcasm,  the  perform- 
ance was  everything.  As  a  piece  of  legislative  criticism 
it  was  nothing,  and  fell  deadly  flat  as  the  dinner  hour 
approached. 

After  that  there  was  a  smart,  vigorous  speech  by  Lord 
Cranborne  and  several  other  orations  till  eleven  o'clock, 
when  Goschen  rose  to  make  a  conclusive  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  Government.  This  he  did  quite  admirably. 
As  a  matter  of  sound  economic  argument,  it  was  one 
of  the  best  speeches  I  have  ever  heard ;  and  the  way  in 
which  he  showed  how  the  Bill  would  stop  evictions  like 
those  of  Bodyke  was  masterly.  He  indicated  also  that 
the  resistance  to  these  evictions  was  got  up  and  fed  with 
subscriptions  from  outside,  and  that  they  were  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  League  agitators.  I  have  not  space  to 
reproduce  the  many  brilliant  phrases  with  which  this 
oration  was  interspersed,  but,  among  other  things,  he 
called  the  Bodyke  evictions  "  political  theatricals  on  the 
open  hill-side."  Parnell  followed  him,  and  tried  to 
argue  that  the  object  of  the  Government  was  to  keep 
up  existing  rents,  as  a  basis  of  favourable  terms  for  the 
landlords,  when  dual  ownership  comes  to  be  abolished 
by  the  Government  purchase  scheme.  He  added  that 
his  Party  would  not  go  to  a  division,  but  would  let  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  without  further  opposition. 
This    announcement   was    made    after   midnight.      Our 
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people  had  by  this  time  mustered  in  full  numbers, 
expecting  to  win  the  division  by  a  great  majority.  So 
they  seemed  quite  disappointed,  and,  as  it  were,  baulked 
of  their  prey.  After  a  short  speech  from  Gladstone,  the 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  without  opposition,  in  a 
crowded  House. 


Viscount  Cranborne 
(1SS6-1895) 

As  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  heir  of 
the  great  house  of  Cecil  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Cranborne 
has  extraordinary  advantages,  and  only  those  who  know 
the  inner  realities  of  English  life  can  appreciate  how 
effectual  these  can  be.  But  apart  from  this,  he  is  fast 
making  a  status  for  himself  by  his  own  individual  per- 
sonality. He  belongs  to  the  limited  class  of  members 
who  make  parliamentary  politics  their  calling  and  pro- 
fession from  the  very  beginning  of  their  active  life.  His 
gait  and  carriage  indicate  strength,  energy,  grit,  and 
nobility  of  character ;  but  he  seems  to  have  a  somewhat 
highly-strung,  nervous  organization,  which  shows  itself 
in  his  speaking.  On  subjects  wherein  he  takes  interest 
he  addresses  the  House  in  an  effective,  earnest,  and 
vehement  manner,  which  commands  respect  from  its 
obvious  sincerity.  But  withal  his  speech  is  somewhat 
abrupt ;  and  while  he  is  fluent,  his  words  do  not  really 
flow,  though  he  has  a  voice  that  can  catch  the  attention. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  method  is  effective  for  platform 
speaking  before  audiences  in  manufacturing  districts, 
such  as  that  which  he  represents. 

He  is  interested  in  all  matters  affecting  the  Con- 
servative cause  and  Part}',  and  may  be  described  as 
a  staunch  Tory,  though  he  is  disposed  to  exercise  in- 
dependent judgment,  and  has  positive  opinions  formed 
by  his  own  reflection,  being  by  nature  full  of  moral 
courage  and  fearless.  His  special  subjects  are  educa- 
tional matters  generally,  Church  schools  and  the  Volun- 
tary system  especially,  and  also  technical  instruction 
for  town  and  country.  Indeed,  all  the  interests  of  the 
Church  are  dear  to  him,  and  in  reference  thereto  he 
was  anxious  that  the  Tithes  Bill  should  pass  without 
delay. 
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LETTER  CCIV 

Saturday,  16  July,  1887. — Yesterday  Supply  was  set 
up,  it  being  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  a  vote  of 
nearly  two  millions  on  account  for  the  Civil  Service 
for  the  year.  The  obstructionists  urged  that  this  was 
very  unusual.  So  it  is ;  but  the  necessity  arises  from 
their  own  obstruction,  which  has  prevented  us  from 
dealing  in  time  with  the  various  votes  in  detail.  The 
Government  insisted  upon  having  the  sum  voted  that 
afternoon,  before  seven  o'clock,  by  which  this  part  of 
the  sitting  must,  by  rule,  be  adjourned.  So  the  dis- 
cursive talk  began,  and  under  cover  of  this  large  vote, 
many  nondescript  grievances  were  brought  forward. 
About  six  o'clock  it  became  apparent  that  the  Oppo- 
sition intended  to  talk  and  talk,  so  that  we  should  not 
get  the  vote  of  two  millions  needed  for  carrying  on  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  country.  So  our  side  having  mus- 
tered in  sufficiently  full  numbers,  it  was  decided  to  clap 
on  Closure.  This  was  done  (majority  174)  amidst  the 
angry  exclamations  of  the  Opposition,  with  as  much 
quickness  as  the  forms  of  obstruction  allowed.  In  this 
way  we  got  the  money  wanted  voted  in  time. 

Later  in  the  evening  Labouchere  began  with  two 
motions  of  a  set  character,  which  he  has  repeatedly 
made  in  previous  years  without  success,  their  ostensible 
object  being  a  curtailment  of  the  salaries  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  sole  meaning  was,  however,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  to  chaff  the  Government.  The  attack 
divided  itself  into  two  speeches.  The-  first  consisted  of 
a  string  of  jocose  diatribes,  carefully  prepared  with 
written  notes.  The  House  bore  with  it  so  far  as  to  let  it 
be  delivered  amidst  jeers.  This  matter  disposed  of,  after 
a  division  (majority  against  96),  he  began  a  second  speech 
in  the  same  style.  Then  the  House  waxed  angrily 
impatient,  and  began  to  talk  him  down.  For  once  his 
aplomb  forsook  him,  and  in  a  rage  he  began  to  shake 
his  fist  at  the  laughing  Conservatives.  Finally,  being 
called  to  order  from  the  Chair,  he  went  off  into  a  whirl- 
wind of  passion,  and  so  the  episode  ended  by  a  majority 
against  him  of  118. 
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LETTER  CCV 

Tuesday,  19  July,  1887. — Yesterday  afternoon  I  received 
a  special  whip,  intimating  that  at  4.30  the  conduct  of 
Dr.  Tanner,  in  using  violent  language  last  Friday  after- 
noon to  a  member  in  the  Lobby,  would  be  brought  before 
the  House.  The  matter  was  ^accordingly  stated  in  a 
moderate  manner  by  Walter  Long,  Secretary  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  whom  the  language  had  been  used. 
Thereupon  W.  H.  Smith,  as  Leader  of  the  House,  moved 
that  Dr.  Tanner  be  suspended  for  a  month.  We  then 
expected  that  Dr.  Tanner  would  show  cause  why  judg- 
ment should  not  be  passed  upon  him.  But,  to  bur 
surprise,  he  did  not  appear  in  his  place;  and  it  transpired 
that,  after  receiving  notice  on  Friday  evening  that  his 
conduct  would  be  brought  before  the  House  on  Monday, 
he  went  of!  on  Saturday  morning  to  see  his  constituents 
in  Cork  county.  This  was  showing  additional  contempt 
for  the  House,  and  we  were  minded  to  pass  judgment 
upon  him  in  his  absence,  through  his  own  default, 
especially  as  he  has  long  been  notorious  for  using  violent 
language,  both  in  the  House  and  in  its  precincts;  and 
more  than  once  his  conduct  has  been  publicly  noted. 
But  Parnell  and  Sexton  pleaded  that  their  absent  friend 
might  be  summoned  to  the  House  to  make  answer. 
Gladstone  and  Childers  also  supported  this  appeal,  and 
we  agreed  to  put  the  matter  off  till  half-past  four 
on  Thursday,  at  which  hour  he  has  been  ordered  to 
appear. 

We  then  got  to  business  in  Supply  on  the  Naval 
Estimates,  when  Randolph  Churchill  made  his  long 
threatened  attack.  It  was  cleverly  and  elaborately 
delivered  to  a  thin  Llouse.  Behind  the  Treasury  Bench, 
and  above  the  gangway,  there  were  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  Conservatives,  of  whom  I  was  one,  who  sat  it 
out.  But  below  the  gangway  on  the  Conservative  side 
there  was  a  good  sprinkling  of  men.  Behind  the  front 
Opposition  bench  on  the  Liberal  side  there  was  hardly 
any  one,  and  but  few  in  the  Irish  quarter.  I  fear  it  must 
be  said  that  a  five  hours'  debate  proved  the  attack  to 
have  fallen  somewhat  flat  inside  the  House,  though 
perhaps  it  may  produce  more  effect  with  the  public 
outside. 
28 
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Walter  Hume  Long 
(1886-1892) 

Walter  Long  is  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board*  while  the  President,  Ritchie,  is  also  in  the 
House.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  difficult  for  a 
Secretary  to  make  a  position  for  himself  while  his  Chief 
is  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  but  Long  has  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  this  feat,  and  that  though  the  President  is 
a  successful  and  powerful  Minister.  He  owes  this  self- 
made  position  to  several  qualities  and  characteristics. 
He  is  a  model  country  gentleman,  while  his  Chief  has 
only  urban  associations,  and  thus  he  has  a  field  for 
himself,  inasmuch  as  local  government  refers  to  country 
as  well  as  to  town.  He  is  a  more  popular  personality 
than  Ministers  on  either  side  of  the  House  usually  are. 
Though  an  attentive  man  of  business,  he  is  known  to  be 
well  versed  in  rural  pursuits  and  sports,  and  across 
country  he  is  probably  the  best  rider  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  has  the  equestrian  figure,  fresh  com- 
plexion, open  countenance,  deep,  yet  resonant  voice,  and 
masterful  utterance  that  the  House  likes.  Though  by 
no  means  an  orator,  he  is  a  capital  speaker  (in  this 
respect  much  superior  to  his  Chief)  and  a  smart  debater; 
and  to  my  certain  knowledge  he  is  equally  effective  on 
a  platform  before  a  body  of  electors.  In  short,  he  is  a 
capital  specimen  of  the  Conservative  country  gentleman. 

In  debate  he  is  ready  and  often  most  useful  to  his 
Government  and  Party.  He  does  not  indeed  attempt 
any  elaborate,  ornate,  or  eloquent  speech,  but  he  has  a 
straightforward  manner  of  stating  plain  arguments  which 
tells  well  with  the  House,  and  he  always  puts  his  case  in 
direct  reference  to  what  has  gone  before.  He  stands  up 
to  the  Opposition  Leaders  capitally,  dealing  them 
logical  blows,  not  violently,  nor  rudely,  but,  so  to  speak, 
straight  from  the  shoulder,  and  he  uses  just  the  sort  ot 
language  that  is  current  among  country  gentlemen.  His 
temperament  is  sanguine  and  he  is  readily  sympathetic 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  audience  before  him.  He  is 
better  suited  to  address  meetings  in  the  country  than  in 
the  town,  but  wherever  Englishmen  are  congregated, 
his  frank  aspect  and  manly  bearing  are  sure  to  win 
favour  for  him. 
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(1892-1895) 

The  late  Chief  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Ritchie,  has  been  absent  during  this  Parliament,  and  so 
the  burden  of  representing  that  Department  on  the 
Opposition  side  has  devolved  upon  Walter  Long.  That 
in  itself  would  be  a  great  opportunity  for  advancement, 
but  more  particularly  has  it  been  the  case  now,  because 
the  Parish  Councils  Bill  demanded  the  best  man  obtain- 
able by  the  Opposition  to  lead  attacks  upon  the  details 
of  that  measure,  and  Long  has  had  to  perform  this 
task  without  help.  He  has  thoroughly  risen  to  the 
occasion  and  much  enhanced  his  position,  which  was 
fairly  high  before.  His  proceedings  and  views  as  to  the 
Bill  were  not  accepted  universally  by  his  Party,  but  he 
certainly  conducted  matters  with  consummate  skill  and 
readiness,  and  with  a  plenitude  of  parliamentary  re- 
sourcefulness. The  number  of  speeches  he  made  at  this 
time,  mostly  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  always  with 
knowledge  and  effect,  were  legion. 


LETTER   CCVI 

Wednesday,  20  July,  1887. — Yesterday  a  meeting  of 
the  Conservative  Party  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  convened  in  the  Library  of  the  Carlton  Club  at  two 
o'clock  to  consider  the  situation  as  regards  the  Irish  Land 
Law  Bill.  Lord  Salisbury  presided  and  made  a  remark- 
able speech,  which  took  most  of  us  more  or  less  by 
surprise. 

From  the  tenor  of  his  statement  it  appeared  that,  for 
several  days  past,  we  had  been,  unknown  to  ourselves, 
standing  on,  or  verging  towards,  the  brink  of  political 
danger.  For  some  days  before  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  the  leaders  of  the  Hartingtonian,  Chamberlainite, 
and  Ulster  sections  of  the  Unionists  had  been  urging  on 
the  Government  various  amendments  to  the  Bill,  as 
essentially  conditional  to  the  maintenance  of  the  alliance 
between  the  Unionist  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives, 
and  therefore  to  the  maintenance  of  our  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  of  these  amendments, 
several  were  such  as  could  readily  be  accepted,  but 
there  was   one  which  trenched  considerably    upon  the 
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principles   heretofore   maintained   by   the   Conservative 
Party  in  general  and  ran  dead  counter  to  the  opinion  of 
many  Conservatives  in  particular.     This  was  the  partial 
revision  of  some  of  the  rents  fixed  by  the  Land  Law  Act 
of  1 88 1,  which  was  to  be  arranged,  in  special  cases,  by  the 
Courts  of  Justice  on  a  sliding  scale,  according  to  prices 
of  produce.     Hitherto   the   Conservatives  have  argued, 
with  great  force  and  truth,  that  the  judicial  rents  were 
forced  on  the  landlords  against  their  will  by  legislation, 
and  that  the  determination    of  these   rents,  which   had 
been  fixed   for  fifteen   years,   amounted   to  a   covenant 
which  ought  not  to  be  broken.     Nevertheless,  in  some 
cases,  the  rents  had  become  by   1887  almost  impossible, 
owing  to  the  fall  in  prices.      Under  similar,  though  not 
identical,    circumstances,    British    landlords    had    been 
obliged  to  make  voluntary  reductions,  but  it  was  feared 
that  the  Irish  might  take  their  stand  upon  the  judicial 
rents  and  refuse  to  budge.    Therefore  a  provision  must  be 
made  somewhere  for  an  occasional  Revision  of  the  Judicial 
Rents.     Such  was  the  view  held  by  the  three  sections  of 
the  Liberal  Unionists  in  common,  and  the  Government 
itself  was  prepared  to  accept  the  proposal,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  the  alliance  and  all  the  national  interest 
dependent    thereon.      Would    the    Party   also    accept? 
That  was  the  question  frankly  and  explicitly  put  to  the 
meeting   by   Lord   Salisbury.     At   the   same  moment  a 
sketch   was   given   us   of  the   fearful   confusion   in   the 
affairs  of  the  nation  which  might  ensue  on  our  refusing. 

I  trembled,  as  I  listened,  for  the  immediate  future  of 
my  country,  and  though  I  hate  this  opening  of  the  door 
to  revision  as  much  as  anyone,  yet  I  at  once  made  up 
my  mind  to  agree,  and  so  did  many  of  those  who  sat 
near  me.  Several  representative  Conservatives,  like  Sir 
John  Mowbray  and  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  rose  and 
"declared  that  they  would  agree ;  but  one  Irish  Peer,  Lord 
Kilmorey,  declared  that  he  would  not.  Saunderson  and 
Henry  Chaplin  spoke  doubtfully,  but  apparently  they 
will  come  round.  So  far  as  I  can  gather,  most  of  the 
English  members,  both  for  counties  and  boroughs,  will 
agree,  against  their  convictions,  to  save  the  country. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  not  seen  at  the  meeting, 
and  after  his  recent  speech  on  the  Land  Law  Bill  there  is 
no  knowing  what  line  he  will  take.  The  Unionist  Liberals 
thought  at  the  moment  that  he  was  trying  to  upset  the 
Government,  and  1  have  heard  several  men  say  that  he 
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is  "digging  a  cave."  Anyhow,  I  fear  that,  one  way  and 
another,  we  may  have  some  defections,  and  until  the 
number  of  these  appears,  the  state  of  affairs  is  critical,  to 
say  the  least. 

Henry  Chaplin 
(1886- 1892) 

By  universal  assent  of  friend  and  foe,  Chaplin  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  as 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  for  he  is  a  typical  country 
gentleman  on  a  great  scale.  He  has  always  been  a  lion 
at  gatherings  in  his  county,  and  a  prominent  figure  at 
party  meetings  of  a  wider  scope.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
clung  longest  to  the  idea  of  Protection,  and  after  that  he 
adopted  Bimetallism,  apparently  under  the  notion  that  it 
might  bring  about  some  form  of  Protection. 

He  has  made  many  practical  improvements  in  his 
department,  and  when  difficult  and  troublesome  questions 
about  cattle  disease  and  similar  matters  arise,  farmers 
everywhere  confide  in  him  and  think  that  their  affairs 
are  in  safe  hands. 

During  1892  he  had  charge  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill,  on  which  opinions  vary  as  to  whether  it 
was  consistent  with  sound  political  economy  or  a  mere 
device  to  catch  some  breeze  of  popular  favour.  However 
that  may  be,  he  had  to  pilot  it  through  the  House,  and 
beyond  question  he  did  it  well,  displaying  complete 
knowledge  and  the  utmost  tact  and  skill. 

In  speaking  he  is  somewhat  mannered,  but  he  is 
always  effective  and  sometimes  impressive,  with  a. good 
voice,  and  a  portly,  genial,  even  stately  presence. 

LETTER   CCVII 

Wednesday  evening,  20  July,  1887. — Arriving  at  the 
House  yesterday,  I  went  to  the  conference  room  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  members  favourable  to  Women's 
Suffrage.  The  men  there  belonged  to  various  parties. 
After  some  talk  we  agreed  that  a  deputation  of  four  of 
our  number  (of  whom  I  was  one)  should  accompany  the 
Chairman  ( W.  Woodall)  to  see  W.  H.  Smith  and  ask  him 
to  give  us  some  facilities  during  this  Session  for  getting 
our  Bill  read  a  second  time.  He  said  he  would  try  to 
do  this. 
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LETTER  CCVIII 

Friday,  22  July,  1887. — Yesterday  I  went  early  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  obedience  to  the  whip,  on 
account  of  the  continuance  of  the  Tanner  episode.  I 
found  not  only  the  House  itself,  but  all  the  galleries, 
including  even  those  for  distinguished  strangers  and 
the  Press,  quite  full.  The  public  attention  bestowed  on 
this  wretched  case  ma}^,  I  charitably  suppose,  be  partly 
owing  to  interest  in  the  privileges  and  discipline  of  Par- 
liament, but  I  fear  it  was  chiefly  due  to  that  morbid 
interest  in  personal  matters  which  characterizes  this 
sensational  age.  The  delinquent  made  a  lame  defence, 
partly  justifying  his  conduct,  admitting  and  apologizing 
for  one  part  of  it,  and  indirectly  minimizing,  though 
directly  not  denying,  the  other  part.  The  facts,  however, 
were  fully  proved  by  members  of  the  House,  who 
had  heard  him  use  the  profane  and  insolent  language  in 
the  Lobby.  Gladstone  and  Harcourt,  however,  did  their 
best  to  get  him  off,  pretending  that  his  apology  was 
sufficient,  but  Hartington  and  the  Attorney-General 
(Webster)  clearly  showed  that  the  apology  tendered  was 
quite  inadequate,  and  that  W.  H.  Smith's  motion  ought 
to  be  persisted  in.  We  were  quite  prepared  to  go  to  a 
division  and  pass  sentence  on  the  offender,  when  W.  H. 
Smith  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker,  and 
to  our  surprise,  the  Speaker  proceeded  to  give  his 
opinion  that  the  apology  was  sufficient,  and  that  the 
matter  might  drop.  He,  however,  clearly  laid  down  the 
doctrine  that  misconduct  in  the  Lobby  and  precincts  of 
the  House  is  punishable,  just  as  if  it  had  been  committed 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  itself.  The  House  accepted 
the  Speaker's  view,  and  so  the  matter  ended.  In  this,  as 
in  other  similar  matters,  I  observe  that  the  Speaker  is 
justly  anxious  to  act  as  a  peacemaker,  but  though  an 
apology,  if  full  and  sufficient,  may  serve  for  condona- 
tion, the  question  remains,  was  this  particular  apology 
of  that  character?  I  think  it  was  not,  and  in  this  respect 
I,  for  one,  must  differ  from  the  Speaker. 

The  Government  then  made  a  motion  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Irish  Land  Law  Bill,  on  which  a  long  debate 
arose.  Balfour  explained  clearly  the  additional  conces- 
sions which  Government  are  prepared  to  make  to  the 
Liberal   Unionists.    This  was   received  favourably  by 
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Parnell  and  Dillon,  so  far  as  appearances  go.  Anyhow, 
they  displayed  a  far  better  spirit  than  the  Gladstonian 
leaders.  Gladstone  himself  tried  to  make  party  capital 
out  of  the  affair,  but  he  did  not  say  much.  Harcourt, 
however,  said  a  great  deal  in  what  I  should  call  his  worst 
vein.  He  came  down  to  the  House,  evidently  prepared 
with  a  sheaf  of  notes  containing  quips  and  cranks,  taunts, 
diatribes  and  heavy  jokes  of  sorts,  the  object  being  to 
pour  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  and  contempt  on  the 
Conservative  Party  amidst  the  yells  and  cheers  of  his 
Irish  friends.  Goschen  replied,  declining  seriously  to 
answer  Harcourt's  speech,  which  he  described  as  mere 
Party  banter,  but  he  noticed  carefully  the  speeches  of 
the  Irish  leaders.  So  the  debate  went  off  fairly  well,  and 
by  midnight  a  vote  was  given,  without  a  division,  for 
going  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  on  Monday  next,  the 
25th,  and  thenceforward  from  day  to  day. 


LETTER  CCIX 

Saturday,  25  July,  1887. — Yesterday  the  Anti-vaccination 
discussion,  which  had  been  raised  in  previous  years  and 
worn  threadbare,  was  re-opened.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  Leicester  and  some  other  towns  in  the  middle  of 
England  are  possessed  with  a  craze,  almost  amounting  to 
fanaticism,  against  vaccination,  which  they  believe  to  be 
the  mother  of  evil,  physically.  I  fear  it  must  be  that 
some  unfortunate  cases  of  vaccination  have  occurred  in 
those  districts,  doing  more  harm  than  good,  as  regards 
disease.  Probably  also  the  compulsory  laws  may  have 
been  occasionally  enforced  in  a  harsh  and  inconsiderate 
manner.  Anyhow,  the  prejudice  is  deeply  seated  among 
the  electors  there,  and  is  by  them  communicated  to  their 
representatives  in  Parliament  (J.  A.  Picton  and  A. 
M'Arthur).  Consequently,  year  after  year,  we  are  treated 
to  speeches  against  vaccination  by  men  who  are  educated 
enough  to  know  better.  This  afternoon  the  process  was 
repeated  in  a  weary  and  dreary  manner.  Ritchie,  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  told  the  oft- 
repeated  tale  of  the  benefits  of  vaccination,  as  proved  by 
unanswerable  statistics,  and  we  went  to  a  division,  in 
which  the  anti-vaccinationists  were  out-voted  by  three 
to  one  (196  to  66). 
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LETTER  CCX 

Tuesday,  26  July,  1887. — We  were  summoned  early  to 
the  House  yesterday  by  a  somewhat  urgent  whip,  and 
were  glad  to  hear  that  the  Russo-Afghan  Boundary  had 
been  settled  in  detail  by  the  Commissioners  of  England 
and  Russia  jointly,  and  only  awaits  the  ratification  of 
their  respective  Governments.  Thus  the  little  best  is 
made  of  a  business  which  is  bad  indeed,  owing  to  the 
advance  of  Russia.  The  mischief  was  allowed  to  happen 
under  the  Liberals  in  the  autumn  of  1884,  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  repair  it,  nor  to  recover  the  ground 
then  lost.1  Otherwise,  from  5.30  p.m.  to  1.30  a.m.,  we 
had  an  "  Irish  "  time  of  it.  At  first  breezy  questions  were 
put  by  John  Morley  and  the  Irish  members  about  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  Proclamations  recently  issued,  and 
other  measures  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  new  Crimes  Act 
in  Ireland.  Balfour  answered  in  a  firm  yet  conciliatory 
manner. 

We  then  got  quietly  into  Committee  on  the  Irish 
Land  Law  Bill,  to  which  there  is  a  portentously  long  list 
of  amendments,  extending  over  some  thirty  pages  of  the 
notice  paper,  and  the  Irish  began  to  fight  it  line  by  line 
in  the  old  way,  which  looked  as  if  we  should  never  get 
to  the  end  of  it,  unless  we  adopted  the  same  drastic 
processes  as  we  did  with  the  Crimes  Bill.  They  profess 
themselves  to  be  in  some  sense  friendly  to  the  Land 
Bill,  but  it  seems  that,  nevertheless,  in  their  hearts  they 
wish  to  cause  delay. 

The  debate  in  detail  turned  entirely  on  the  first 
clause,  which  concedes  to  all  leasehold  tenants  in  Ire- 
land (except  perpetuity  leaseholders)  the  same  advan- 
tages in  respect  of  judicial  rents  which  were  allowed  to 
other  tenants  by  Gladstone's  Land  Law  Act  of  1881. 
These  concessions  were  settled  by  the  Government  some 
time  ago  with  the  Unionist  Liberals,  including  the  Harting- 

1  The  events  alluded  to  created  intense  feeling  in  1884  and  subsequent  years. 
In  consequence  of  Russian  operations  in  Central  Asia  and  the  occupation  of 
Merv  by  Russian  agents,  a  Commission,  under  General  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  for 
settling  the  Northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  was  appointed  by  Gladstone's 
Government,  which  was  greatly  blamed  for  having  allowed  the  Russians  to  advance 
too  close  to  the  Afghan  border.  The  negotiations  dragged  and  the  situation  between 
the  Russian  and  British  Governments  became  strained  over  incidents  at  Khushk 
and  Penjdeh,  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Lumsden  and  the  appointment  of  his 
assistant,  Sir  James  West  Ridgeway,  in  his  place.  The  boundaries  were  finally 
agreed  upon  in  1S87. 
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tonians,  the  Chamberlainites,  and  the  Ulstermen 
represented  by  T.  W.  Russell,  who  seems  to  be  a 
rising  man.  Towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  Cham- 
berlain, though  speaking  in  a  most  friendly  way,  wanted 
the  Government  to  go  yet  one  point  further  beyond  the 
line  which  had  been  agreed  on,  so  as  to  include  the 
perpetuity  leaseholders.  But  the  Government  declined. 
So  in  the  division  which  followed  (majority  49)  he  must 
have  voted  against  us,  while  Russell  continued  to  vote 
with  us.  Parnell,  who  seems  to  be  slightly  improved 
in  health,  usually  spoke  in  a  tone  friendly  to  the  Bill, 
in  spite  of  always  voting  against  us.  Though  we  made 
comparatively  little  progress  this  evening,  it  is  possible 
that  we  may  do  better  in  those  that  are  coming. 


LETTER  CCXI 

Thursday,  28  July,  1887. — On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
26th,  there  was  some  smart  interpellation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  between  the  Radical  and  Irish  members  and 
Balfour  about  the  Proclamations  and  other  steps  recently 
taken  by  the  Irish  Executive  for  carrying  out  the  Crimes 
Act.  After  that  we  settled  down  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Irish  Land  Law  Bill,  Leonard  Courtney 
as  usual  in  the  chair.  The  work,  which  had  somewhat 
lagged  on  the  previous  evening,  went  on  rather  more 
smoothly,  and  we  got  through  Clauses  1,  2,  and  3, 
working  from  5.30  to  10.30  p.m.,  the  Irish  members 
seeming  in  better  humour  than  usual.  Early  in  the 
evening  W.  H.  Smith  had  announced  his  hope  that  the 
Committee  work  would  be  got  through  this  week  and 
that  the  remaining  work  of  Supply  would  be  proceeded 
with  from  day  to  day  next  week.  At  first  there  seemed 
some  chance  of  these  hopes  being  fulfilled,  but  between 
10  and  1 1  o'clock  the  prospect  became  suddenly  altered 
and  overcast. 

Clause  4  in  the  main  provides  that,  where  a  defaulting 
tenant  is  to  be  forcibly  evicted  by  the  Sheriffs  officers, 
after  decree  of  Court,  and  then  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  time  as  "  caretaker  "  before  he  is  finally  got  rid  of 
as  a  defaulter,  he  shall,  in  future,  have  a  written  notice 
by  a  registered  letter,  which  shall  serve  as  actual  evic- 
tion. This  is  simply  a  humane  provision,  which  avoids 
all  the  scandal  caused  by  the  scenes  enacted  at  Wood- 
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ford,1  Glenbeigh,  and  Bodyke.  Reasonable  men  would 
hail  it,  but  the  Parnellites,  though  not  Parnell  himself, 
desperately  object  to  it.  They  have  thus  exposed 
themselves,  by  their  opposition,  to  the  imputation  which 
is  freely  and  openly  cast  upon  them,  that  in  their  hearts 
they  do  not  wish  the  evictions  to  cease,  that  the  public 
scandal  of  such  processes  subserve  their  Land  League 
agitation ;  and  that  thus  they  actually  subsist  on  the 
political  capital  arising  out  of  them. 

So  Parnell,  looking  ill  and  weak,  moved  that  the 
consideration  of  Clause  4  be  postponed  till  the  settlement 
of  other  clauses,  especially  20  to  22,  which  provided 
against  hard,  or  unnecessary,  or  unjust  evictions.  He 
avoided,  however,  any  condemnation  of  Clause  4,  but 
declared  that  he  only  wanted  to  leave  it  open  for  con- 
sideration, together  with  the  others.  Churchill  followed 
him  in  exactly  the  same  line  with  a  speech  that  was 
cheered  from  the  Opposition  benches,  but  was  received 
unfavourably  by  the  Conservatives.  Dillon  followed  after- 
wards with  a  frank  declaration  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
clause  at  whatever  stage  it  might  come,  and  that  he  and 
his  friends  would  fight  it  to  the  last.  John  Morley  also 
spoke  nominally  in  the  sense  of  postponement,  but  really 
with  a  view  of  ultimate  frustration.  All  this  argument 
settled  the  procedure,  so  far  as  our  Party  is  concerned. 
We  have  resolved  that  the  clause  is  desirable,  and  if 
there  is  to  be  a  fight,  the  sooner  we  have  it  out  the 
better.  First  Balfour  spoke  in  this  sense,  replying  to 
Churchill.  Then  W.  H.  Smith,  as  Leader,  said  that  they 
would  go  on  straight  with  the  clause  in  its  natural  order; 
and  that  nothing  but  harm  to  our  cause  would  ensue 
from  postponement.  He  was  much  cheered  from  the 
Conservative  benches.  Then  Chamberlain  spoke  most 
opportunely  and  forcibly  on  our  side.  He  strongly 
praised  the  Government  for  bringing  in  this  Land Lazv Bill, 
which  he  described  as  "  magnificent,"  and  as  "the  most 
generous  measure  of  concession  to  the  Irish  tenants  that 
had  ever  been  introduced  by  any  Party  or  any  Govern- 
ment." He  was  much  interrupted  by  the  Irish,  but  his 
speech  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  debating  efforts  I 
have  heard.  We  rejected  the  motion  for  postponement 
by  a  good  majority  (108)  on  division. 

1  On  14  September,  1886,  a  serious  riot  took  place  at  Gal  way  on  the  arrival 
of  Father  Fahy  and  other  prisoners  from  Woodford,  Lord  Clanricarde's  estate, 
where  they  had  threatened  a  farmer.  The  police  had  <o  charge  with  fixed  swords 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  prisoners, 
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LETTER  CCXII 

Thursday  evening,  28  July,  1887. — After  what  passed  on 
Tuesday  night  regarding  Clause  4  of  the  Irish  Land  Law 
Bill  we  went  to  the  House  at  noon  yesterday  prepared  for 
trouble.  Besides  an  urgent  whip,  we  received  a  circular 
letter  from  W.  H.  Smith,  warning  us  that  we  must  be  in 
punctual  attendance  as  severe  opposition  was  expected. 
First,  a  proposal  by  J.  E.  O'Doherty  to  limit  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause  to  three  years  had  to  be  rejected 
(majority  56),  and  then  a  proposal  by  E.  M.  Marum  was 
started  to  limit  it  to  tenancies  above  a  certain  amount ; 
in  other  words,  to  render  it  inoperative  for  all  the  smaller 
tenants,  and  thus  to  make  it  nugatory.  This  proposal  was 
debated  at  the  most  tedious  length  for  the  whole  after- 
noon. We  hoped  to  get  rid  of  it  before  5.45  p.m.,  when, 
by  rule,  we  must  stop ;  but  they  managed  to  talk  it  out, 
and  the  discussion  was  carried  over — a  sickening  prospect. 
So  we  meet  to-day,  in  some  anxiety,  as  the  state  of  Par- 
liamentary business  is  critical  until  we  see  whether  the 
opposition  to  Clause  4  can  be  overcome  or  not.  More- 
over, as  the  Session  drags  on,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  keep  a  sufficiency  of  our  men  together. 


LETTER   CCXIII 

Friday,  29  July,  1887. — The  sitting  yesterday  was 
replete  with  incidents,  of  which  the  following  is  a  typical 
instance.  A  hot  discussion  took  place  on  the  Dublin  Wick- 
low  and  Wexford  Railway  Bill,  in  which  the  Irish  were 
divided  against  themselves,  and  much  cross-voting 
prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  House.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  improve  the  through  communication  with 
Ulster  and  the  North,  but  the  precious  evening  was 
being  fast  wasted  by  the  excessive  talk  which  arose  on 
this  as  on  every  subject  in  which  Irish  members  are 
concerned.  At  length  we  were  no  less  surprised  than 
gratified  to  find  Closure  moved  by  Leonard  Courtney 
(who,  as  Chairman  of  Committees,  knows  all  about 
Railway  Bills)  and  carried  by  a  combination  of  Con- 
servatives and  Gladstonians  (majority  162). 

At  last  we  got  into  Committee  on  the  Land  Law  Bill. 
The  troublesome  amendment  which  had  been  talked  out 
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on  the  previous  day  and  thus  stood  over,  was  disposed 
of  at  the  outset  without  further  trouble,  and  that  was  a 
good  omen.  Then  amendment  after  amendment  was 
moved,  and  the  night  was  well  advanced  before  we  had 
got  half  through  the  lengthy  Clause  4.  And  then,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  a  breeze  sprang  up.  Dillon  was  speaking, 
when  Timothy  Healy,  who  was  sitting  just  underneath 
him,  suddenly  ejaculated  some  words  in  a  loud  and 
angry  tone  against  De  Lisle,  a  Conservative  sitting  below 
the  gangway.  For  this  Healy  was  required  by  the 
Chairman  to  apologize,  which  he  did  after  some  demur 
and  hesitation.  Just  afterwards,  as  a  division  was  being 
taken,  Healy  and  De  Lisle  happened  to  meet  at  the 
Table  close  to  the  Chairman  (Courtney).  At  that  moment 
Healy  angrily  told  De  Lisle  that  he  would  wring  his 
neck,  or  some  such  words.  When  the  division  was  over, 
Courtney  sent  for  the  Speaker  and  reported  the 
occurrence.  Thereon  the  Speaker  called  on  Healy  for 
explanation.  Healy  declined  to  express  any  regret,  and 
was  thereon  "named"  to  the  House.  W.  H.  Smith,  as 
Leader,  moved  that  he  be  suspended.  This  was  ordered, 
and  the  suspension  will  last  a  fortnight.  Healy  walked 
out  theatrically,  posing  as  a  sort  of  martyr.  The  pro- 
longed excitement  of  fighting  the  Crimes  Bill  has 
unhinged  him  till  he  is  almost  beside  himself,  for  De 
Lisle  had  not  given  him  any  provocation  worth  mention- 
ing. After  that  Harcourt  attacked  the  Conservative 
Party  for  provoking  the  Irish  members.  This  was 
regarded  by  us  as  quite  uncalled  for  and  is  much  resented. 
At  the  close  of  the  sitting,  W.  H.Smith  entered  a  spirited 
protest  on  behalf  of  his  Party. 

At  last  the  House  got  back  into  Committee  on  the 
Land  Lazv  Bill  and  an  amendment  by  P.  A.  Chance 
relating  to  the  disfranchising  effect  of  eviction  by  notice 
was  eventually  withdrawn.  The  Attorneys-General  of 
England  and  Ireland  (Webster  and  J.  G.  Gibson)  gave 
capital  replies.  But  several  of  the  Unionist  Liberals 
spoke,  though  in  a  mild  way,  against  the  Government ; 
and  at  last  the  difficulty  was  staved  off  in  a  lame  and 
feeble  manner.  Parnell  looks  ill,  but  his  bearing 
throughout  the  evening  was  conciliatory. 
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Timothy  Michael  Healy 
(1886-1892) 

I  have  seen  Healy  constantly  in  the  House  since  1886, 
and  have  found  that,  like  others  among  his  countrymen, 
he  is  mild  and  pleasant  in  private  conversation,  while  his 
public  utterances  from  his  place  in  the  House  are  very 
different.  He  is  a  remarkable  figure  in  Parliament,  but 
is  hard  to  describe.  By  all  accounts,  like  other  Irish 
leaders,  he  has  sprung  from  humble  beginnings,  and  his 
boyhood  and  youth  seem  to  have  been  poor.  His 
knowledge,  I  cannot  call  it  culture,  must  have  been 
gained  by  self-help  without  any  of  the  educational 
advantages  usual  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  He 
must  always  have  had  a  bitter  and  rasping  tongue,  with 
great  alertness  and  nimbleness  of  mind.  On  attaining 
manhood,  he  took  to  the  Bar,  where  he  certainly  acquired 
a  full  acquaintance  with  the  criminal  and  local  govern- 
ment law  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  is  doubtless,  by  degrees, 
getting  to  know  the  land  laws  as  well.  His  connexion 
with  politics  is  in  various  ways,  giving  him  a  considerable 
practice  at  the  Irish  Bar. 

When  Parnell  was  ill  and  became  partly  disabled 
in  1887,  a  leading  position  was  assumed  by  Healy,  who 
was  apparently  insubordinate  to  party  discipline,  and 
was  understood  to  be  aspiring  to  the  Irish  Leadership. 
At  all  events,  he  came  to  the  front  in  the  most  marked 
manner.  With  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Maurice, 
who  also  is  in  the  House,  he  conducted  the  Opposition 
in  detail  to  the  Crimes  Bill ;  and  it  was  quite  the  most 
elaborate  I  ever  witnessed.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  him 
say  that  he  sweated  over  the  Coercion  Bill,  as  he  called 
it.  His  ingenuity  in  devising  innumerable  amendments 
and  his  energy  in  pressing  them  were  quite  marvellous. 
One  never  knows  with  men  of  this  kind  how  far  the 
show  of  excitability  may  be  histrionic,  but  in  his  case,  at 
any  rate,  to  some  extent  it  was  real.  I  have  seen  him 
tremble  with  excitement,  with  voice  faltering  and  eyes 
almost  weeping. 

Though  his  efforts  were,  perhaps,  at  their  utmost 
strain  on  the  Crimes  Bill,  he  was  almost  equally  strenu- 
ous in  resisting  the  revised  Rules  of  Procedure,  including 
Closure,  which  preceded  it,  and  in  the  Land  Bills  which 
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followed.  In  all  these  cases  his  performances  had  the 
same  characteristics,  fiery  impetuosity  in  debate, 
indefatigable  industry,  ingenuity,  inventiveness  and 
resourcefulness,  combined  with  an  incessant  play  of 
wit  and  humour.  The  wit,  though  seldom  vulgar,  is 
never  refined,  and  is  often  scathing,  scorching,  and 
lambent.  Some  of  his  sarcasms  have  been  as  fierce  as 
they  were  clever,  provoking  the  laughter  even  of  his 
opponents.  He  seems  to  be  moved  by  a  deadly  ani- 
mosity to  the  English,  though  how  far  his  hatred  may 
be  real  is  doubtful.  He  is  not  always  in  the  House, 
but  whenever  he  is,  one  may  be  sure  of  squalls,  either 
at  question  time  or  in  debate,  if  Irish  interests  are 
touched.  But  unless  a  matter  can  be  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  Ireland,  he  does  not  move  or  speak. 

His  forte  is  in  impromptu.  There  he  shines  invariably. 
He  seldom  tries  a  set  speech.  When  he  does,  he  is 
not  half  so  good.  He  is,  on  the  whole,  a  noteworthy 
personality,  out  of  harness.  What  he  would  be  in 
harness  is  quite  another  question.  His  great  fault  is 
violence,  sometimes  nearing  the  verge  of  coarseness, 
and  beneath  his  brilliant  talents  there  are  the  signs  of 
the  humble  origin  from  which  he  has  meritoriously 
raised  himself.  In  the  recent  crisis  within  his  own 
Party,  he  is  taking  a  prominent  part  against  Parnell. 

(1S92-1895) 

Healy  continues  to  be  the  most  potent  and  im- 
pressive speaker  on  the  Nationalist  side,  and  in  his 
own  way  is  a  match  for  almost  any  man,  and  more  than 
a  match  for  most  of  those  in  the  House.  By  his  own 
side  he  is  called  Tiger  Tim;  and  he  justifies  that 
appellation,  though  in  this  Parliament  he  has  not  had  a 
tenth,  perhaps  hardly  a  hundredth  part  of  the  super- 
abundant opportunities  for  doing  so  which  came  to  nim 
in  the  last,  to  his  own  real  enjoyment  at  the  cost  of  the 
House. 

He  continues  also,  as  an  Irishman,  to  be  the 
very  type  of  Celtic  intensity,  and  he  nurses  with 
cherishing  care  the  aboriginal  animosity  of  the  Celt 
against  the  Saxon.  He  still  broods  over  the  original 
conquest  of  the  Celts,  who  had  skin  shields,  by  the 
Normans,  who  were  better  armed,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  former  are  to  this  day  tenants  and  the  latter 
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landlords.  All  this  is  in  his  heart,  manet  altd  mente 
repostum ;  and  even  the  other  day  on  the  Tenancy  Bill, 
I  heard  him  use  expressions  to  the  above  effect  in  a 
speech,  which  was  really  an  effusion  of  pathetic  earnest- 
ness, had  it  only  sprung  from  better  reasoning. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  Nationalist  Leaders  who  can 
make  a  considerable  income  by  his  own  exertions  as  a 
barrister,  for  he  has  a  large  practice  in  Ireland  which  is 
lucrative,  and  this,  though  he  is  politician  first  and 
lawyer  afterwards. 

LETTER   CCXIV 

Saturday,  30  July,  1887.— Yesterday  we  settled  down 
to  the  Committee  work  of  the  Irish  Land  Law  Bill.  At 
the  beginning  it  seemed  to  hang  fire  as  before,  but  after 
a  while  it  advanced  better,  and  in  the  end  we  had  one 
of  the  few  good  evenings  we  have  had  this  Session. 

At  first  the  Irish  members  went  on  fighting  as  before 
over  Clause  4,  the  object  being  to  prevent  landlords  from 
taking  advantage  of  it  to  serve  notices  instead  of 
enforcing  evictions.  They  argued  that  if  they  did  this 
they  would  have  additional  difficulty  in  re-letting  the  land 
to  any  other  tenant.  As  they  went  on  fighting  this  and 
several  other  points,  the  Government  pointed  out  to 
them  that  if  they  would  only  let  this  fourth  clause  pass 
and  wait  till  they  got  to  Clauses  21  and  22,  they  would 
find  that  ample  safeguards  were  provided  for  all  classes 
of  tenants.  Chamberlain  opportunely  helped  in  im- 
pressing this  point  upon  them,  urging  them  not  to 
obstruct  so  beneficent  a  measure.  Parnell  fell  in  with  his 
view,  and  even  Dillon  admitted  that  the  Government 
proposals  would  remove  a  great  deal  of  the  Irish 
objections  to  the  Bill.  So  a  division  on  Clause  4  was 
agreed  to,  but  Harcourt  must  needs  make  what  we 
thought  a  mischievous  party  speech.  After  his 
behaviour  to  our  people  the  other  night,  the  Con- 
servatives marked  their  sense  of  his  conduct  by 
walking  out  of  the  House  and  leaving  him  without  any 
audience  except  on  his  own  side. 

The  Clause  being  passed  at  the  dinner  hour  by  a 
majority  of  32,  we  got  on  swimmingly  afterwards.  Clause 
after  clause  was  got  through  with  a  few  amendments, 
in  the  main  moderate  and  reasonable,  till  we  got  to 
Clause  20  and  stopped  for  the  night. 
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Tuesday,  2  August,  1887. — Last  evening,  after  the 
usual  and  unhappy  sparring  which  Irish  members  carry 
on  with  the  Government  at  question  time,  we  got  again 
into  Committee  on  the  Irish  Land  Law  Bill,  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  finish  it  to-night.  So  in  due  course  we  went 
to  work  at  Clause  22,  known  as  the  Equitable  Jurisdic- 
tion Clause,  which  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  hailed  as  calculated  to  prevent  un- 
just evictions.  It  provides  that  when  a  man  is  to  be 
evicted,  not  as  before  by  actual  and  forcible  turning 
out  of  house  and  home,  but  by  receiving  a  notice,  the 
County  Court  Judge  is  to  have  the  power  of  recon- 
sidering arrears  of  rent ;  and  if  there  seems  to  be 
reasonable  ground  for  showing  mercy,  then  payment 
by  instalments  shall  be  ordered,  so  that  a  man,  if  he 
be  really  poor  and  not  contumacious,  may  have  some 
time  and  grace.  And  this  rule  is  to  apply  to  old 
arrears  for  which  decrees  have  yet  to  be  executed, 
as  well  as  to  other  arrears  for  which  decrees  may 
be  hereafter  obtained.  This  simple  provision  would 
have  stopped  nearly  all  the  evictions  which  during 
the  last  year  or  two  have  become  causes  ceTebres. 
In  many  instances,  too,  it  would  have  led  to  landlords 
and  tenants  settling  the  arrears  between  themselves 
without  any  process  of  eviction  being  tried.  This  clause, 
admittedly  beneficent,  was,  however,  contemptuously 
rejected  by  the  Irish  members  as  insufficient.  They 
wanted  the  arrears  to  be  not  only  postponed  but  also 
reduced  in  amount,  a  demand  which  we  refused, 
carrying  our  point  by  a  good  majority  (59).  Thereon  the 
Irish,  instead  of  thanking  us  for  all  the  well-meant 
concessions  to  the  tenantry  whose  cause  they  pretend  to 
advocate,  reviled  us  in  their  characteristic  style,  Dillon 
at  their  head. 

The  Irish  tenants  have  another  enemy  whose 
existence  was  well  exposed  in  this  debate,  namely, 
the  money-lender,  locally  called  the  gombeen  man.  We 
proposed  that  his  claims  should  be  dealt  with,  together 
with  those  of  the  landlord.  If  there  is  to  be  a  com- 
position between  the  tenant  and  his  landlord-creditor, 
there  should  be  a  similar  principle  for  his  other 
creditors. 
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But  the  Parnellites  would  not  hear  of  this,  and 
so  we  gave  it  up,  as  there  was  no  time  at  this  late 
period  of  the  Session  to  fight  it  out.  The  fact  is  that 
the  money-lenders  wish  to  be  paid  in  full,  while  the 
landlord  is  to  get  nothing,  and  they  are  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  National  League.  Ergo,  the  Parnellites 
stand  by  them,  usurers  as  they  are.  When  one  comes 
to  think  of  it,  this  is  very  significant. 

We  had  cross-voting  in  both  divisions.  Once 
Churchill  spoke  against  us  and  voted  with  us.  Once 
Chamberlain  spoke  for  us  and  voted  against  us.  Twice 
T.  W.  Russell  and  R.  Finlay,  distinguished  Unionist 
Liberals,  were  tellers  against  us. 

LETTER  CCXVI 

Wednesday,  3  August,  1887. — Yesterday  afternoon 
Dillon  made  a  short  but  noisy  scene  about  a  newspaper 
report  of  his  proceedings  in  the  House.  He,  like  some  of 
the  Irish  members  who  have  been  conducting  pro- 
tracted fights  in  Parliament,  is  becoming  over-excited 
and  unhinged.  The  Speaker,  with  timely  presence  of 
mind,  prevented  the  incident  from  going  too  far.  Then 
we  resumed  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Irish 
Land  Law  Bill.  We  had  hoped  to  finish  it  this  evening, 
inasmuch  as  it  consisted  of  several  extra  clauses  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  as  additional  concessions  to 
please  the  Liberal  Unionists  and  Ulstermen,  and  even 
the  Nationalists.  They  ought  to  have  accepted  the  gift, 
as  it  was  made  against  our  will,  and  contrary  to  some  of 
our  accepted  principles,  in  order  to  avert  a  political 
crisis.  But,  in  the  most  thankless  and  graceless  manner, 
they  must  needs  fight  sentence  by  sentence,  and  para- 
graph by  paragraph.  The  Government,  however,  were 
tolerably  firm,  refusing  to  grant  anything  essentially  in 
excess  ;  and  we  had  several  divisions  (six),  winning  with 
adequate  majorities  (42  to  85).  But  all  this  prolonged  the 
proceedings  till  past  midnight,  when  having  disposed  of 
points  in  favour  of  lease-holders,  glebe  tenants,  and  so 
on,  we  reached  at  length  the  grave  clause  relating  to 
judicial  rents.  We  were  then  obliged  to  break  off  for 
the  night,  as  it  was  impossible  to  settle  the  discussion 
relating  to  this  clause  at  a  very  late  hour.  If  the 
Opposition   would   take   it,   being   a   sheer   boon,  as   it 
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stands,  we  might  have  passed  it  then  and  there.  But 
their  plan  seems  to  be  to  pass  nothing  without  a  pro- 
voking and  vexatious  discussion.  They  know  that  at 
this  period  of  the  Session  we  are  sorely  pressed  for 
time  in  respect  of  voting  Supplies,  and  they  take 
advantage  of  our  inevitable  necessities  financially  to 
still  further  narrow  our  time,  and  so  drive  us  into  a 
corner.  Some  of  the  English  Radicals  are  still  more 
culpable  in  this  respect. 


LETTER   CCXVII 

Wednesday  evening,  3  August,  1887. — To-day  we  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Committee  work  of  the  Irish  Land  Lazv 
Bill  and  the  clause  which,  disguise  it  as  we  may  under 
specious  phraseology,  authorized  the  revision  of  judicial 
rents,  was  passed  without  a  division.  It  enacts  that  the 
Land  Court  shall  compare  the  prices  of  produce  as  they 
are  now  with  what  they  were  in  1881,  when  the  principle 
of  fixing  judicial  rents  was  adopted  by  Gladstone's 
legislation  ;  and  that,  according  to  this  comparison,  there 
shall  be  some  reduction  of  the  rents.  This  is,  say  what 
they  may,  an  infraction  of  the  virtual  covenant  between 
the  State  and  the  landlords.  The  original  interference 
was  wrong,  and  for  that  we  are  not  responsible  ;  but 
one  false  step  leads  to  another,  and  now  we  are 
obliged  to  agree  to  a  still  further  interference  in  order 
to  avert  still  worse  evils.  This  was  the  main  point  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Party  at  the  Carlton  Club  on  19  July. 
We  agreed  at  the  meeting  to  have  this  revision,  and  now 
the  thing  is  done  by  the  clause  I  have  mentioned.  Even 
then,  however,  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  Ulster 
Unionists  gave  us  much  trouble  with  additional  clauses 
and  provisos,  trying  to  get  a  little  more  here  and  there, 
to  wring  out  further  concessions,  and  to  take  an  extra 
inch  when  the  ell  has  already  been  offered.  We  had 
two  divisions  in  order  to  stop  this  nonsense,  winning 
each  time  by  sufficient  majorities  (52  and  66). 

So  by  half-past  five  the  Committee  work  was  got 
through  and  the  Bill  "reported"  to  the  House.  This 
was  accomplished,  however,  only  by  the  device  of 
postponing  several  unfinished  amendments  to  the 
Report  stage,  which  is  to  come  off  on  Friday,  and  in 
consequence  the  proceedings  will  be  then  lengthened. 
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LETTER   CCXVIII 

Saturday,  6  August,  1887. — Last  night,  Friday,  was 
devoted  to  the  Report  stage  of  the  Irish  Land  Law  Bill.  At 
this  final  stage  it  is  still  open  to  the  Opposition  to  debate 
and  make  amendments.  We  hoped  to  finish  this  evening, 
in  which  case  we  should  not  have  to  sit  on  Saturday. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  I  had  been 
busy  upstairs  in  the  Agricultural  Committee,  consisting 
of  Conservative  county  members,  and  I  had  been 
urging  them  to  press  upon  Government  the  constitution 
of  an  Agricultural  Department  under  a  responsible 
Minister,  a  simple  and  inexpensive  arrangement,  which 
has  been  unaccountably  delayed  this  Session.  When  I 
got  back  to  the  House,  1  found  Harcourt  fighting  on  the 
Report  stage  of  the  Land  Law  Bill  one  of  the  very  battles 
which  had  been  fought  in  Committee,  and  doing  this  in 
that  aggressive  and  incisive  style  that  always  offends  the 
Conservatives.  The  point  was  this.  When  a  tenant  is 
to  be  evicted  technically,  not  by  forcible  dispossession 
but  by  service  of  a  notice,  the  Bill  mercifully  and  con- 
siderately provides  that  the  Court  shall  give  him  time  to 
pay  by  instalments  the  amount  that  has  been  decreed 
against  him.  Now  the  Irish-Gladstonian  Opposition 
desire  that  the  Court  shall  not  only  do  this,  but  shall 
also,  if  it  deem  the  tenant  to  be  involved  in  debt,  or 
otherwise  broken,  reduce,  as  a  matter  of  mercy,  the 
decreed  amount.  We  have  always  agreed  to  this,  but 
said  that  in  that  case  the  Court  must  also  take  all  his  debts 
into  consideration,  not  only  the  debt  due  to  the  landlord, 
but  also  those  due  to  others,  especially  to  the  gombeen 
men  or  money-lenders.  This  is  but  fair,  and  follows  the 
analogy  of  the  bankruptcy  rules.  The  Opposition,  how- 
ever, object  to  this  and  say  that  only  the  landlord's  debt 
is  to  be  reduced.  Gladstone  supported  Harcourt  in  this 
view,  and  so,  I  regret  to  say,  did  T.  W.  Russell  and 
T.  Lea,  his  colleague,  the  only  two  Liberal  Unionists  that 
we  have  in  Ireland. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  real  character  of 
the  Opposition.  Instead  of  doing  justice  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  they  think  of  the  tenant  exclusively 
and  wish  simply  to  despoil  the  landlord.  Worse  still, 
they  wish  to  save  the  gombeen  men,  who,  I  am  told,  often 
suck  the  blood  of  the  tenants.     These  usurers  are  indeed 
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represented  in  the  House,  and  some  of  them  sit  on  the 
Irish  benches  and  made  speeches  on  this  occasion.  Their 
intent  was  clearly  that  the  usurer  should  be  paid  in  full, 
while  the  landlord  might  whistle  for  his  dues. 

When  the  division  came  on,  just  at  the  dead  hour  of 
dinner  time,  we  found  that  all  our  Unionist  allies  had 
been  obliged  to  go  away  to  an  important  political  ban- 
quet they  were  giving  in  honour  of  Lord  Hartington 
at  Greenwich.  Doubtless  the  Opposition  had  con- 
trived that  the  division  should  come  on  at  this  moment. 
They  must  have  been  disappointed,  however,  for  with 
the  Conservatives  only,  without  allies,  we  beat  them  by 
a  majority  of  51.  After  that,  unimportant  amendment 
after  amendment  was  moved,  tediously  discussed  and 
ultimately  defeated.  We  were  obliged  to  desist  at  2.30  a.m., 
leaving  a  number  of  minor  amendments  unsettled  for 
Saturday. 


LETTER  CCXIX 

Wednesday,  \o  August,  1887. — The  third  reading  of  the 
Irish  Land  Law  Bill  was  taken  on  Saturday,  the  6th,  in  my 
absence,  and  yesterday  evening  the  House  was  occupied 
by  Supply,  in  reference  to  the  Scotch  votes.  So  we  had 
really  a  fruitful  and  interesting  discussion  about  fisheries 
and  fishermen,  an  important  class,  constituting  our  Naval 
Reserve  in  North  Britain.  Later  on  we  lapsed  into 
drivelling  talk  about  the  wickedness  of  Scotch  Sheriffs 
and  Procurators  Fiscal  in  the  Crofter  troubles  last  winter 
in  Skye  and  elsewhere,  started  by  J.  McD.  Cameron  and 
Dr.  Clark. 

Afterwards  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Bill.  This  he  did  in  a 
brief  but  sensible  and  practical  speech.  We  had  ascer- 
tained that  while  the  Liberals  and  Radicals,  together  with 
some  of  the  Conservatives,  would  support  the  Govern- 
ment, there  would  be  considerable  opposition  from  our 
side,  because  the  powerful  Voluntary  interest  had  taken 
alarm  lest  the  measure  should  attract  some  of  their  best 
scholars  to  their  supposed  rivals,  the  Board  Schools.  In- 
deed, there  would  be  reason  for  this  alarm  unless  particular 
precautions  were  taken.  So  I  was  well  primed  in  the  ins- 
and-outs  of  the  case,  with  its  arguments,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  a  reply  on  behalf  of  the  School  Board.     When 
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Hart  Dyke  sat  down,  Stanley  Leighton,  Shropshire 
Conservative,  proposed  a  hostile  amendment  in  a  clever 
but  mischievous  speech,  calculated  to  arouse  the  fears 
and  prejudices  of  the  county  members."  This  was  seconded 
by  Colonel  Eyre  (Conservative,  Gainsborough)  in  a 
similar  strain.  This  was  awkward,  and  our  men  were 
full  of  doubt,  as  we  well  knew.  Goschen  rose,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  to  briefly  explain  away  some  of 
Eyre's  fallacies.  I  then  rose,  together  with  others. 
There  was  a  cry  of  "Temple,  Temple,"  and  I  had  the 
preference.  I  made  a  carefully  considered  speech  with 
a  view  to  calming  the  apprehensions  of  our  side.  Then 
Mundella  spoke,  and  Hartington  and  Sir  Henry  Roscoe, 
all  for  us ;  also  Sir  Richard  Paget  and  Chaplin,  both 
Conservatives,  but  against  us.  However,  by  1.45  a.m. 
the  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  Bill  read  a  second 
time  without  a  division. 

Stanley  Leighton 
(1892-1895) 

Leighton  is  an  interesting  and,  in  some  respects,  a 
striking  personality,  likely  to  play  a  part  more  and 
more  important,  according  as  the  threatened  aggression 
on  the  Established  Church  shall  be  actually  attempted. 

He  is  a  typical  country  gentleman  of  refined  culture, 
and  is  a  pattern  Churchman.  He  is  great  on  all 
matters  relating  to  parochial  administration  and  county 
government,  though  he  has  never  taken  so  active  a  part 
as  some  of  his  confreres  in  fighting  such  cases  and 
questions. 

It  is  really  in  reference  to  the  Established  Church 
that  he  devotes  his  undoubted  gifts  of  advocacy  and 
power  of  vindication.  When  he  speaks,  full  of  righteous 
wrath  against  the  Church's  enemies,  then  it  is  that  he 
presents  an  example  of  verve  and  nervous  eloquence. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  note  what  impassioned  speaking, 
without  rant,  or  heated  violence,  or  any  undue  excess 
can  be  like,  it  is  to  be  found  when  Stanley  Leighton  is 
raising  the  sacred  standard  of  the  Mother  Church.  His 
soul  is  poured  into  the  effusion,  and  he  seems  quite 
eaten  up  with  zeal.  He  is  a  fine  character,  whether  in 
or  out  of  Parliament ;  and  in  the  day  of  trial  it  is  well 
that  the  Church  should  have  such  doughty  sons. 
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Henry  Enfield  Roscoe 
(1886-1892) 

Roscoe,  as  a  renowned  chemist,  is,  in  his  scientific 
capacity,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  House.  He  has 
a  frank,  manly  bearing,  and  his  stalwart  frame  does  not 
give  one  at  all  the  idea  of  a  scientific  recluse.  In 
1883-4  he  was  a  member  of  the  important  Royal  Com- 
mission that  investigated  the  whole  subject  of  Technical 
Education  in  Europe,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
and  deficiencies  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1885  he  took  to  Liberal  politics,  and  was  elected 
for  one  of  the  Manchester  divisions,  which  was  appro- 
priate, in  connexion  with  his  scientific  triumphs  in  that 
city.  Since  entering  the  House  he  has  relinquished  his 
special  pursuits  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  order  to  find 
time  for  party  politics,  in  which  he  has  done  nothing 
remarkable,  though  he  might  have  continued  to  be  great 
in  science.  He  is  a  capital  lecturer,  and  can  read  out  a 
written  statement  with  effect,  but  he  is  not  equally  good 
as  an  extempore  speaker. 

LETTER  CCXX 

Friday,  12  August,  1887. — Yesterday  evening  we  had 
full  three  hours  of  precious  time  wasted  deliberately  by 
Labouchere,  with  the  help  of  his  Irish  and  Radical 
friends,  in  a  useless  motion  on  the  abortive  convention 
with  Drummond  Wolff  and  the  Sultan  about  Egypt. 
This,  too,  notwithstanding  that  we  had  agreed  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  discussing  Egypt  next  week, 
when  the  Diplomatic  Vote  comes  on.  In  this  motion 
was  interwoven  a  bitterly  unjust  attack  against  Goschen 
in  reference  to  Egyptian  loans  twenty-four  years  ago.  I 
had  gone  to  get  a  cup  of  tea  at  the  moment  when 
Goschen  was  repelling  this  attack,  but  I  came  back  to 
my  place  in  time  to  hear  the  greater  part  of  his  speech, 
which  was  very  good,  as  usual.  Sir  James  Fergusson 
had  to  make  an  official  reply,  which  he  did  fairly  well.  I 
and  others  who  knew  about  Egypt  purposely  held  our 
tongues,  so  as  not  to  take  up  a  moment  of  time  when 
so    many    legislative    measures   of  practical   value  are 
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pending.  What  may  be  the  motives  of  the  Irish-Radical 
section  at  this  moment  in  causing  delay  I  cannot  say  for 
certain,  but  it  must  be  sinister ;  and  I  suspect  that  it  has 
to  do  with  some  design  to  put  the  Government  into  a 
corner  and  prevent  them  from  proclaiming  the  National 
League  this  Session,  the  fear  of  such  Proclamation  having 
probably  been  aroused  by  Salisbury's  resolute  speech  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  annual  banquet  to  the  Ministers  at 
the  Mansion  House  on  Wednesday  night. 

At  10.30,  by  the  time  that  the  second  reading  of  the 
Labourers'  Allotments  Bill  came  on,  Harcourt,  while 
approving  of  the  Bill,  made  a  partisan  speech  of  the  most 
objectionable  tone,  taunting  us  with  inconsistency  in 
introducing  the  measure.  He  was  answered  brilliantly 
by  Jesse  Collings,  one  of  our  Radical  Unionist  allies, 
who  came  down  upon  Harcourt  in  sledge-hammer  style, 
declaring  that  the  Gladstonians  promised  much  to  the 
people  and  did  but  little,  whereas  the  Conservatives  said 
much  less  but  did  much  more.  We  had  a  disagreeable 
speech  from  A.  Winterbotham  (Gloucestershire),  but  well 
delivered,  as  usual  with  him.  Chaplin  spoke  usefully 
and  to  the  point.  Ritchie  replied  moderately  on  behalf 
of  the  Government.  He  is  more  able  in  action  than 
in  speech,  though  he  speaks  fairly  well. 

Charles  Tomson  Ritchie 

(1886- 1 892) 

Ritchie  is  the  luckiest  man  that  I  have  yet  seen  in 
the  Conservative  Party.  He  is  a  competent  speaker, 
but  has  no  pretensions  to  oratory.  He  has  neither 
wealth,  nor  fortune,  nor  influential  connexion  ;  nor  does 
he  represent  any  important  constituency,  for  he  has 
a  somewhat  uncertain  seat  in  East  London.  He  is  a 
pleasant,  popular  man  enough,  but  not  wonderfully  so. 
He  is  a  good  Conservative,  but  is  what  the  other  side 
would  call  advanced,  enlightened,  and  progressive.  He 
has,  in  fact,  no  particular  advantages,  and  but  a  slight 
previous  experience  in  politics  or  office,  and  yet  he  was 
first  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  then  admitted  to  the  Cabinet.  The  Conservatives 
were  accordingly  much  surprised  at  his  rapid  elevation ; 
but  they  soon  had  reason  to  know  that  he   made  the 
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most   of  his   time,  and   mastered   most   thoroughly  the 
business  of  local  government  in  England  and  Wales. 

In  1888,  he  had  hardly  been  more  than  a  year  in 
office,  when  he  had  to  produce  the  Ministerial  measure 
for  the  reform  of  local  government — the  most  compre- 
hensive of  its  kind  ever  laid  before  Parliament — broad 
in  its  sweep  and  elaborate  in  its  details.  This  he  did 
in  a  full  and  complete  speech,  which  he  delivered  largely 
from  notes,  and  in  a  quiet  and  modest  manner,  without 
the  least  pretension  to  fine  speaking;  but  in  it  he  dealt 
fully  and  effectively  with  every  part  of  a  vast  and 
complex  subject.  The  effort  tried  his  brain  and  his 
physical  strength  considerably  ;  but  the  speech  was 
remarkably  successful  as  an  exposition,  leaving  a  clear 
impression  of  the  whole  subject  on  a  crowded  House. 
It  certainly  formed  a  landmark  in  the  Parliamentary 
history  of  that  time.  When  he  sat  down,  Gladstone 
rose  and  praised  him  in  strong  terms ;  but  his  troubles 
began  when  the  Bill,  having  been  read  a  second  time 
after  a  friendly  debate,  reached  the  Committee  stage. 
Then  hostility,  overt  and  covert,  began  to  show  itself 
at  each  clause ;  but  he  proved  himself  superior  to  every 
occasion,  with  a  knowledge  that  showed  him  to  have 
thought  out  everything  beforehand  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion,  and  to  have  weighed  all  the  possible  alter- 
natives. The  Radicals  endeavoured  to  foist  all  manner 
of  nostrums,  and  to  graft  dangerous  absurdities  on 
Ritchie's  sensible  and  moderate  provisions ;  and  resolute 
as  the  Conservatives  were  to  resist  them,  they  felt  that 
they  derived  great  advantage  from  his  readiness  in  reply 
and  steadiness  in  debate.  As  the  summer  wore  on,  he 
seemed  fatigued  and  harassed  when  the  discussion  had 
become  so  interminable  as  to  imperil  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  from  want  of  time.  He  showed,  however,  due 
judgment  in  throwing  over  some  of  the  cargo  and  thus 
lightening  the  ship ;  and  in  this  way  the  Bill  was  passed 
before  autumn.  And  so  it  was  that  a  comparatively 
simple  man  had  effected  a  real  work  of  far-reaching 
magnitude,  an  achievement  which  very  few  statesmen 
ever  have  a  chance  of  performing. 

Ritchie's  Bill  has,  of  course,  been  called  by  some 
authorities  a  frankly  democratic  measure ;  and  such 
a  designation  will  naturally  cause  it  to  be  disliked 
by  many.  On  the  other  hand,  others  will  say  that  it 
is   truly  Conservative,  because  it  averts  demands  of  a 
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dangerous  character  by  making  comparatively  moderate 
concessions.  But  be  the  merits  or  demerits  what  they 
may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  importance  and  its 
practical  success,  inasmuch  as,  despite  fault-finding,  it 
has  met  with  much  acceptance,  and  is  unhesitatingly 
acted  upon  everywhere. 

Since  1888  he  has  not  had  much  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself,  but  he  is  known  to  be  an  excellent 
working  Minister  supervising  the  operation  of  his  Local 
Government  Act.  In  1890  the  Government  measure  for 
reducing  the  number  of  public-houses  upon  compen- 
sation spoilt  the  whole  Session,  and  many  thought  that 
Ritchie  and  Goschen  must  be  held  responsible  ;  but  the 
truth  can  never  be  known  exactly,  for  it  is  a  Cabinet 
secret,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  Ministry  should 
be  regarded  as  answerable  for  it. 


LETTER  CCXXI 

Saturday,  13  August,  1887. — Yesterday  afternoon  the 
House  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the  Lords'  fresh 
amendments  to  the  Laud  Laiv  Bill.  This  Bill  went  up  to 
them  as  amended  by  the  Commons  on  Monday,  and  on 
Thursday  they  met  and  passed  some  twenty-two  amend- 
ments— apparently  a  formidable  list.  Of  these,  however, 
two  only  were  of  consequence — one  relating  to  Town 
Park  Lands  and  one  to  the  revision  of  Judicial  Rents. 
First  Parnell  furiously  objected.  Then  Dillon  came  and 
others,  and  apparently  the  fat  was  in  the  fire  again.  We 
were  in  dismay  at  this  contretemps  caused  by  the  Lords, 
which  might  have  the  most  serious  effect  on  the  Bill 
and  the  Session,  and  might  lead  to  manifold  complications. 
It  seemed  to  us  extraordinary  that  the  Government,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  great  influence  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  should  have  allowed  this  to  happen. 

The  amendment  relating  to  judicial  rents  was  declared 
to  be  a  Government  Amendment  and  will  be  persisted  in. 
At  first  the  discussion  assumed  a  menacing  aspect,  and 
we  feared  that  a  whole  evening  of  precious  time  would 
be  lost.  The  Government,  however,  explained  that  the 
Land  Commission  in  Dublin,  who  are  to  administer  the 
law,  had  stated  that  the  language  must  be  made  more 
precise  than  we  had  left  it.  The  clause  as  passed  in  the 
Commons  provided  that  the  Land  Commission,  having 
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regard  to  the  fall  in  prices  of  agricultural  produce  since 
the  judicial  rents  were  fixed,  should  consider  whether  a 
tenant  was  equitably  entitled  to  any  reduction.  The 
Amendment  proposes  to  make  the  wording  more  definite. 
The  Parnellites  say  that  any  further  definition  will  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  the  clause.  Chamberlain  spoke 
somewhat  for  us,  but  ended  by  saying  that  he  would 
vote  against  the  amendment.  Ultimately  we  agreed  that 
all  the  lesser  amendments  should  be  cleared  off  that 
night,  and  these  two  amendments  should  stand  over 
till  Thursday  in  next  week— an  awkward  delay.  This 
arranged,  however,  we  set  to  work  with  the  rest  of  the 
amendments,  and  finished  them  by  10.30,  agreeing  to 
most  of  them  after  three  divisions. 

Then  the  Committee  work  of  the  Allotments  Bill  was 
undertaken.  Several  spiteful  speeches  were  made  by 
Radicals,  who,  while  approving  of  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  tried  to  fix  inconsistency  upon  us  for  bringing  it 
in.  So  all  we  could  do  that  night  was  to  get  the  Bill 
into  Committee,  and  so  to  advance  it  one  stage. 


LETTER  CCXXII 

Monday,  15  August,  1887.— On  Saturday  at  noon  the 
Educational  Estimates  of  the  year  1887-8  were  presented 
by  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  or  virtually  Minister 
of  Education.  He  performed  his  task  well,  though  his 
long  speech  of  an  hour  was  unavoidably  discursive. 
It  is  difficult  to  reproduce  the  salient  points,  but  he 
endeavoured  to  make  the  subject  popular  and  attractive. 
He  dwelt  on  instruction  in  useful  matters,  like  drawing 
for  the  boys  and  cookery  for  the  girls.  He  did  not 
allude  much  to  technical  instruction,  as  that  is  provided 
for  by  a  separate  vote.  And  he  contrasted  the  system 
in  town  and  country  as  regards  attendance  and  other 
matters.  He  was  followed  by  Mundella,  from  the  front 
Opposition  bench,  as  an  ex-Minister  of  Education. 
Mundella  also  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour,  alluding  much 
to  the  educational  system  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  drew,  as  usual,  a  comparison  very  unfavourable 
to  England.  This  sort  of  argument  does  not  seem  to 
commend  itself  to  an  English  audience. 

1  then  rose  to  speak,  and  addressed  the  House  for 
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about  forty  minutes.  I  began  by  saying  that  my  know- 
ledge was  not  derived  from  Blue  Books  or  statistics, 
but  rather  from  visits  to  Board  schools  in  the  poorest 
parts  of  London,  which  are  seldom  seen,  and  from 
contact  with  the  parents  of  the  humblest  children.  My 
argument  was  that  our  Elementary  Education  Grant  for 
England  and  Wales,  3^  millions  sterling  annually,  is 
mainly  expended  in  grants-in-aid  to  Board  and  Volun- 
tary schools,  and  is  not  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage, 
being  regulated  too  much  by  statistical  tests,  the  results 
of  examinations,  and  the  payment-by-results  system,  and 
too  little  by  general  considerations  affecting  the  entire 
condition  of  the  schools.  These  general  considerations 
are  those  relating  to  the  physical  health  of  the  children 
of  the  poor,  their  exercise  and  recreation,  cleanliness  and 
tidiness,  manners,  culture  by  discipline  under  the  soften- 
ing influence  of  music,  and  so  on,  training  their  eyes 
by  pictures,  charts,  and  object-lessons,  and  the  formation 
of  their  characters.  These  associations  will  be  remem- 
bered by  them  on  their  leaving  school  at  an  early  age 
and  embarking  on  the  turbid  stream  of  life,  when  the 
actual  learning  they  may  have  acquired  is  apt  to  be 
forgotten. 

I  was  followed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  elementary 
science  teaching,  Samuel  Smith  (philanthropist)  on 
evening  or  continuation  classes,  J.  G.  Talbot  (Oxford 
University)  on  the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting  on 
the  whole  subject  of  education,  Professor  J.  Stuart  on  the 
training  of  teachers,  J.  A.  Picton  interestingly  on  the 
kindergarten  system,  and  W.  Woodall  (Women's  Suffrage 
champion)  on  modelling  in  technical  instruction. 

John  Gilbert  Talbot 

(1892-1895) 

As  one  of  the  members  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Talbot  is  more  nearly  connected  with  the  great  interests 
of  the  Church  than  perhaps  any  member  of  the  House. 
He  has  Parliamentary  experience,  and  all  the  readiness 
which  is  derivable  therefrom.  His  style  of  speaking  is 
the  reverse  of  that  suited  to  the  platform  or  set  occasions, 
and  is  typically  that  which  comes  from  practice  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  is  hardly  ever  perceived  outside 
that  assembly.     It  is  the  reverse  of  oratorical,  but  it  is, 
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nevertheless,  specially  suitable  to  Parliament,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal  in  its  favour.  It  may  be  described  as 
conversational  on  a  high  elevation  as  regards  diction, 
and  the  arguments  are  generally  of  the  sentimental  rather 
than  the  more  sternly  logical  kind,  indicating  the  cast  of 
his  thought.  If  one  had  to  specify  an  example  of  purely 
gentlemanly  oratory,  one  might  well  refer  to  his  speeches. 

But  his  views,  be  they  sentimental  or  not,  are  strong, 
and  his  ideas  patriotic.  Though  not  among  the  most 
regular  in  attendance  regarding  subjects  in  which  he  may 
not  be  immediately  concerned,  he  will  make  an  effort,  at 
some  sacrifice  to  himself,  to  be  actively  present  whenever 
there  is  anything  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  various 
good  causes  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Many  parts  of  the  Parish  and  District  Councils  Bill, 
as  affecting  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  of 
the  Rating  of  London  Bill,  have  evoked  his  sympathetic 
energy.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Voluntary  School  system,  is  a  leading  member  of  the 
National  Society,  and  his  voice  is  ever  raised  when 
educational  debates  are  going  on  within  the  House.  In 
Committees  of  private  members  upon  matters  affecting 
the  Church  he  is  always  prominent,  and  in  the  event  of 
that  great  institution  being  attacked  he  will  prove  a  pillar 
of  support. 

William  Woodall 
(1892-1895) 

Woodall  has  long  been  a  useful  member  of  his  Party, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  House.  He  is  popular  and 
respected  everywhere  as  a  moderate  and  quiet  Noncon- 
formist, and  as  a  virtuous  man  all  round.  In  manner 
and  bearing  he  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
Liberal  politicians.  He  does  not  burn  with  fiery  zeal 
upon  any  set  of  subjects  except  those  connected  with 
Women's  Parliamentary  Suffrage,  with  which  he  at  one 
time  identified  himself.  He  championed  this  cause  for 
several  years,  though  of  late  his  official  position  has 
obliged  him  to  yield  into  other  hands  the  leadership  of 
advocacy.  He  never  went  to  any  extreme  in  this  respect, 
but  restricted  himself  to  the  case  of  duly  qualified  women 
— virtually,  widows  and  spinsters. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  he  has  no  im- 
portant duty  to  perform  in  the  House  on  behalf  of  his 
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department  except  to  answer  for  the  Ordnance  and 
Manufacturing  branches.  Unfortunately  there  have  been 
so  many  accidents,  whether  preventable  or  not,  that  he 
has  had  to  meet  many  severe  interpellations  from  the 
Opposition,  which  he  has  always  done  with  knowledge 
ana  discretion.  Sometimes,  also,  labour  problems, 
common  to  all  manufactures,  have  arisen  in  the  military 
factories.  With  these  he  has  dealt  in  an  able  and  com- 
petent manner,  as  might  be  expected  of  him  from  his 
connexion  with  a  manufacturing  firm  in  the  Potteries. 


LETTER   CCXXIII 

Tuesday,  16  August,  1887. — Since  yesterday,  anxiety 
has  been  spreading  among  our  men  regarding  the  prob- 
able date  of  our  release  from  this  Session.  The  number 
of  votes,  great  and  small,  that  have  to  be  taken  are  some 
116,  and  there  may  be  discussion  on  every  vote.  In  this 
number,  too,  are  included  most  of  the  Irish  votes,  several 
of  which  may  be  contentious.  Underlying  the  difficulty 
with  these  is  the  question  whether  the  Land  League  or 
the  National  League  will  be  proclaimed.  If  there  be  a 
Proclamation,  it  will  have  to  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  thereon  a  fierce  fight  would  arise.  Of  course,  all 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Irish  and  their  Gladstonian 
allies  are  fixed  on  preventing  our  proclaiming  the  League. 
It  is  for  this  that  they  strive  to  interpose  delays  in  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  especially  in  the  Supplies,  so  as  to 
hold  detention  into  the  autumn  in  terrorem  over  us.  If 
once  it  were  announced  that  the  League  would  not  be 
proclaimed,  they  would  change  their  tone,  prove  com- 
plaisant enough,  and  let  the  Session  be  speedily  wound  up. 
But,  as  yet,  the  Government  are  keeping  quite  dark  as 
to  the  Proclamation,  and,  one  way  and  another,  the 
position  of  public  business  is  becoming  critical. 


LETTER  CCXX1V 

Wednesday,  17  August,  1887.— After  an  unsatisfactory 
performance  with  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Committee 
on  Monday  evening,  we  yesterday  set  to  work  at  5  p.m. 
with  the  formidable  Clause  50  thereof,  and  worked 
steadily  for  nine  hours,  till  2  a.m.     In  that  time  we  got 
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through  scores  of  amendments,  but  only  half  the  clause — 
one  of  eighty-three.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  the  chief 
clause,  and  is  in  itself  as  long  and  hard  as  a  whole  Bill. 
It  professes  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  internal  regulation 
of  mines,  the  object  being  to  keep  these  subterranean 
places  safe  and  healthy  for  those  who  have  to  work 
underground.  It  contains  quite  a  code  of  rules,  some 
thirty  in  number,  relating  to  the  inner  economy  of  the 
mines — shafts,  ventilation,  machinery,  fans,  high  ex- 
plosives, powder,  gases,  etc.  No  doubt  strict  regula- 
tions are  needed  to  protect  ignorant  or  half-educated 
men  when  they  are  in  contact  with  the  hidden  forces  of 
nature,  and  to  ensure  that  masters  shall  be  careful.  The 
masters  have,  however,  no  sinister  interest  in  being 
negligent,  as  the  owners  of  the  old  "  coffin-ships  "  were 
supposed  to  have.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  every 
pecuniary  motive  for  taking  care  of  their  men  ;  for  an 
explosion  or  other  accident  costs  them  terribly  dear,  and 
this  over  and  above  the  ordinary  feeling  of  humanity 
and  duty,  with  which  they  must  be  actuated  as  much  as 
other  people.  And  it  is  important  to  avoid  making  the 
precautions  too  stringent  and  vexatious ;  otherwise  the 
burden  on  the  mine-owners  would  become  intolerable. 
Nevertheless,  the  four  members  who  represent  the 
miners'  interests  (Abraham,  Burt,  Fenwick  and  Pickard) 
were  always  trying  to  make  the  rules  excessively  detailed, 
while  those  who  represent  the  mine-owners  have  tried  to 
prevent  this.  The  miner  members  were,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  supported  by  several  Radicals — unreasonably  by 
Cunninghame  Graham,  of  Lanark,  and  more  reasonably 
by  LI.  Atherley-Jones.  Of  the  mine-owner  representa- 
tives, Sir  Joseph  Pease  (Durham)  and  Sir  Hussey  Vivian 
(Swansea)  were  distinguished  on  the  Liberal  side,  and 
Colonel  B.  H.  Blundell  (Lancashire),  with  W.  Tomlinson, 
on  our  side.  Sir  George  Elliot,  whose  short,  pithy,  and 
practical  speeches  told  so  much  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Bill,  has  been  absent  lately,  and  he  has  apparently  gone 
away  for  the  remainder  of  the  Session.  Arthur  O'Connor 
again  distinguished  himself  unenviably.  The  Govern- 
ment steadily  resisted  all  attempts  at  excessive  regula- 
tion, and  all  the  divisions  (nine),  in  which  we  always  had 
good  majorities,  were  taken  with  this  object. 

When  we  were  obliged  to  stop,  at  2  a.m.,  with  half  of 
this  big  clause  and  the  remaining  thirty-three  clauses 
untouched,   the   aspect   of  business   became   grave.     At 
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3  a.m.  a  certain  amount  of  formal  business  remained  to 
be  done,  when  J.  G.  Biggar  began  his  old  obstructive 
tricks.  He  always  works  like  a  political  mole,  under- 
ground. However,  Sexton  behaved  better,  and  so  we 
got  on  for  a  bit;  but  the  running  of  obstruction  was 
taken  up  by  Conybeare,  and  we  were  obliged  to  stop  at 
past  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  leaving  matters  unfinished. 

William   Edward   Murray   Tomlinson 

(1892-1895) 

Tomlinson  is  a  capital  type  of  the  useful,  well-informed, 
practical  and  unpretentious  member,  who  never  fights  for 
his  own  hand.  Probably  there  is  no  man  on  the  Conserva- 
tive side  who  attends  so  much  to  legislation  of  the  second 
class.  Though  neither  showy  nor  imposing,  this  has 
often  a  social  importance  of  which  people  are  apt  to  be 
neglectful  till  too  late.  Tomlinson  is  here  a  veritable 
watchdog  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative  Party.  Most 
of  this  particular  business  comes  on  immediately  after 
midnight,  and  shortly  before  that  hour  he  will  be  seen  in 
his  place  at  the  post  of  vigilance.  Some  Bills  have  to  be 
forwarded,  some  amended,  and  others  opposed.  This 
task,  often  thankless  and  irksome,  he  patriotically  dis- 
charges, with  varied  information,  and  in  a  competent 
manner. 

Representing  a  manufacturing  constituency,  he  has 
often  to  take  part  in  the  larger  Government  measures 
which  affect  the  artisan  classes,  sometimes  in  the  debates 
on  Bills,  and  sometimes  in  reference  to  resolutions 
before  the  House.  Often  he  will  prepare  the  way  for  his 
interpositions  by  pertinent  interpellations  to  Ministers  at 
question  time.  Few  men  in  the  House  make  so  little 
pretension  to  oratory,  though  his  speeches,  if  fully 
reported,  would  read  well. 

He  has  an  abrupt  hesitation  in  his  manner  of  speaking 
which  compels  him  to  put  such  forcefulness  into  his  tone 
as  to  give  to  his  opponents  the  appearance  of  aggressive- 
ness, and  I  have  heard  Liberals  express  feelings  of 
provocation  towards  him.  They  have,  however,  misread 
his  character,  as  he  is  in  reality  mild,  good-natured  and 
modest  at  heart,  though  positive  in  purpose  and  firm 
in  opinion. 
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Arthur  O'Connor 
(  i  886-1 892) 

Arthur  O'Connor  can  hardly  be  called  a  leader  among 
the  Irish  members,  but  he  is  the  business  man  of  his 
Party  as  regards  public  affairs.  He  was  formerly  in  the 
English  Civil  Service,  and  must  have  retired  early,  as  he 
is  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  has  a  tall  and  broad 
figure,  and  a  fine  physique,  and  speaks  effectively  with 
a  fairly  good  voice  and  without  any  attempt  at  oratory 
or  eloquence.  He  is  naturally  a  clever  man  and  has 
considerable  experience  officially,  not  exactly  in  the 
higher  grades,  but  in  all  those  branches  of  affairs  that 
are  well  known  to  clerks. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  pays  great  attention  to  the 
purely  financial  part  of  the  Estimates,  and  has  always 
been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Public  Accounts  Com- 
mittee, for  the  business  of  which  he  is  peculiarly  qualified. 
As  Chairman  for  a  while  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Trade,  he  piloted  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  so  successfully  as 
to  win  golden  opinions  from  those  who  were  present. 

He  distinctly  contributes  to  the  Parliamentary  strength 
of  the  Irish  Party,  owing  to  his  peculiar  qualifications. 
In  the  recent  disruption  he  has  declared  himself  as 
against  Parnell. 

(1892-1895) 

O'Connor  never  takes  much  part  in  Irish  politics 
inside  the  House,  but  as  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mittee on  Trade,  and  occasionally  occupying  the  Chair 
in  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  he  has  attained  a 
position  rare  among  Irish  members.  In  the  general 
duties  thus  devolving  upon  him,  he  has  acquitted  himself 
with  dignity,  discretion  and  readiness  of  thought.  Here 
his  service  under  the  Crown  gives  him  a  peculiar  advan- 
tage, as  he  knows  much  of  the  conditions  of  public  life  as 
seen  from  below,  and  of  both  the  shortcomings  and  the 
merits  of  departmental  operations.  Mere  official  experi- 
ence is  decried  by  non-official  people,  but  it  affords  one 
of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  knowledge  that  a  man  can 
have  in  practical  life.  I  was  never  so  convinced  of  this 
as  I  have  been  since  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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for  there  it  proves  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  any 
member  who  possesses  it ;  and  O'Connor  is  a  case  in 
point.  He  is  still  invariably  chosen  to  represent  the 
Irish  Party  in  the  Public  Accounts  Committee,  where  his 
knowledge  and  aptitude  have  been  remarkable. 

In  the  House  his  speaking,  though  quite  different 
from  the  Irish  style,  and  without  any  of  the  Hibernian 
flavour,  is  good,  not  at  all  oratorical  and  much  according 
to  the  well-received  English  standard. 


LETTER  CCXXV 

Wednesday  evening,  17  August,  1887. — I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  that  yesterday  afternoon,  J.  T.  Brunner,  the 
newly  elected  (13  Aug.)  member  for  the  Northwich 
division  of  Cheshire,  took  his  seat,  amidst  the  yelling 
cheers  of  the  Irish  and  the  silence  of  the  rest  of  the 
House.  Evidently  the  Irish  look  upon  the  Cheshire 
election  as  won  largely  by  their  efforts,  and  indeed,  of 
the  two  members  who  brought  Brunner  up  to  the  Table, 
one  was  John  O'Connor  ;  and  that  was  significant. 

To-day,  soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  we  resumed  the 
Committee  work  on  Clause  50  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Bill,  and  went  on  with  the  rules  embodied  therein.  By 
three  o'clock  these  were  done,  and  the  long-protracted 
clause  was  passed  by  54,  amid  cheers.  After  that  we 
got  on  with  better  speed,  and  by  4.30  the  remaining  33 
clauses  were  passed.  We  then  fondly  thought  that  we 
saw  daylight  and  that  by  5.45,  when  we  must,  by  rule, 
stop,  we  should  finish  the  Committee  work,  and  reach 
what  is  called  the  Report  stage,  an  essential  matter.  We 
were,  however,  not  destined  to  reach  this  stage.  A 
new  clause  was  brought  forward  by  S.  Williamson 
(Kilmarnock),  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  restrict 
the  hours  0/  adults  in  the  mines  to  eight  hours  daily,  a  serious 
proposal,  affecting  freedom  of  contract.  Hereon  a  curious 
division  of  opinion  arose.  The  Social-Democrat  and 
Ultra-Radical  members  and  their  tail  (Cunninghame 
Graham,  C.  Conybeare  and  S.  Mason)  supported  the 
proposal.  We  resisted  it,  and  with  us  were  the  so-called 
Labour  members  and  their  friends.  Broadhurst,  Fenwick 
and  Bradlaugh  all  made  excellent  speeches  on  our  side, 
amidst  cheers  from  the  Conservative  benches.  On  the 
division,  we  won  by  a  conclusive  majority  of  105. 

30 
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Henry  Broadhurst 
(1886-1892) 

Broadhurst  is  among  the  first  of  the  typical  Labour 
members,  not  that  these  represent  labour  or  labouring 
men  any  more  than  other  members,  except  that  they  have 
themselves  risen  from  the  ranks  of  labour  and  have 
worked  with  their  own  hands.  It  was  commonly  said, 
when  Broadhurst  was  nominated  by  Gladstone  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Home  Office,  in  1886, 
that  he  had  himself  helped  in  the  masonry  of  that 
building. 

As  an  official,  he  is  earnest  in  doing  his  work,  but,  for 
all  that,  his  presence  on  the  front  bench  must  have  been 
trying  to  the  Ministers.  Without  any  disparagement  of 
the  man  himself,  with  all  allowances  for  unavoidable 
disadvantages  in  education,  and  with  all  sympathy  for 
one  who  is  self-made  and  has  raised  himself,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  diction  and  accent  do  not  suit  the 
standard  of  culture  that  ought  to  be  preserved  amongst 
politicians,  and  are  not  up  to  the  mark  attained  by  several 
others  among  the  Labour  members. 

In  Opposition  he  took  a  strongly  marked  line  regard- 
ing the  liability  of  employers  for  accidents  happening  to 
their  workmen,  carrying  that  doctrine  further  than  the 
Conservative  Ministers  were  prepared  to  go ;  and  he 
succeeded  in  raising  such  opposition  in  the  House  that 
the  Bill  was  never  carried. 

He  lost  his  seat  at  Nottingham  during  the  General 
Election  of  1892.  I  had  a  talk  with  him  just  before  that 
event,  and  he  anticipated  an  unfavourable  result,  on 
account  of  his  views,  which  were  those  of  an  ordinary 
Conservative,  on  the  Eight  Hours  Labour  question. 

LETTER  CCXXVI 

Friday,  19  August,  1887. — Yesterday,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sitting,  W.  H.  Smith  announced  that,  owing  to 
pressure  of  time,  they  would  be  unable  to  proceed  with 
the  Technical  Instruction  Bill  this  Session,  that  is,  to 
advance  it  beyond  its  present  stage  of  second  reading, 
but  that  they  mean  to  prosecute  the  measure   the   first 
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thing  next  Session.     This  delay  is  unfortunate  and  will 
cause  disappointment  in  many  quarters. 

After  that,  we  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
Lords'  Amendments  to  the  Irish  Land  Law  Bill.  Most  ot 
them  had  been  disposed  of  on  a  previous  occasion,  but 
two  very  contentious  ones  remained,  one  relating  to 
Town  Park  Lands,  and  the  other  to  the  terms  on  which 
Judicial  Rents  are  to  be  revised.  In  both  cases,  after 
several  divisions,  we  decided  by  large  majorities,  to 
accept  what  were  really  Government  amendments. 

Town  Park  Lands  is  a  technical  term  for  lands  situated 
in  and  about  the  small  towns  of  Ireland.  These  lands 
have  hitherto  been  excepted  from  the  privileges  accorded 
by  the  Land  Law  Act  of  1881  to  agricultural  holdings 
generally.  This  exception  was  in  favour  of  the  land- 
lords as  against  the  occupiers,  who  are  not  ordinary 
tenants,  but  small  tradesmen.  Now,  during  the  discus- 
sions in  Committee  on  the  Land  Bill,  our  Government, 
in  a  rash  moment,  agreed  that  the  Town  Park  Lands  in 
very  small  towns,  of  2,000  inhabitants  or  less,  should  be 
no  longer  excepted  from  the  Act  of  1881,  but  should  be 
treated  favourably  for  the  occupiers,  like  agricultural 
holdings.  On  reconsideration,  this  was  thought  to  be 
unfair  to  the  landlords,  who  have  been  fleeced  enough 
already.  So  it  had  to  be  reversed,  though  the  reversal 
was  awkward  enough  for  the  Government.  This  called 
forth  indignation  from  the  Irish,  disapproval  from  some 
Unionist  Liberals  like  T.  W.  Russell  and  Chamberlain, 
and  sarcasm  from  Harcourt.  It  was  carried,  however, 
by  a  majority  of  42. 

The  question  about  the  revision  of  Judicial  Rents  was 
in  this  wise.  In  Committee  we  meant  to  lay  down  that 
these  rents  might  be  reversed  only  in  reference  to  fall  in 
prices.  But  the  wording  was  such  that  other  considera- 
tions might,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  be  included.  Now 
this  was  going  too  far,  in  justice  to  the  poor  landlords. 
So  we  had  to  define  the  clause  more  strictly  and  limit 
the  wording  to  fall  in  prices.  This,  too,  was  decided  by 
a  majority  of  54  after  the  Closure  had  been  twice  applied. 
The  debate  was  remarkable.  The  Parnellites  thought  that, 
by  getting  us  in  Committee  to  go  farther  than  we  meant, 
they  had  gained  excessive  concessions,  and  they  were 
full  of  simulated  wrath  at  our  harking  back.  Parnell 
made  a  remarkable  speech.  He  looks  pallid,  gaunt  and 
fever-stricken,  and  his  voice  is  hollow.     Still,  his  language 
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betokened  unconquerable  will,  and  he  breathed  defiance 
against  the  British  power  to  the  bitter  end.  If  anything 
could  accelerate  the  Proclamation  of  the  League,  it  would 
be  his  speech.  Dillon  was  not  there,  so  we  were  spared 
the  trouble  of  listening  to  his  tirades.  Sexton  did  not  do 
much,  but  Timothy  Healy,  having  returned  from  rustica- 
tion, after  his  recent  suspension  (on  28  July),  spoke  a 
great  deal. 


LETTER  CCXXVII 

Saturday  morning,  20  August,  1887.  — Hardly  was  the 
ink  dry  on  my  last  letter,  when  I  heard  that  the  National 
League  would,  after  all,  be  proclaimed  directly.  This  I 
gathered  from  two  men  about  the  Government  who  must 
know.  Then  the  news  began  to  be  whispered  all  about 
the  lobby,  and  when  we  took  our  seats  after  Prayers, 
every  one  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
would  be  so.  At  the  end  of  questions,  an  Ulster  member 
(W.  Johnston)  rose  and  asked  Arthur  Balfour  whether 
it  was  the  case  that  the  Proclamation  had  just  been 
announced  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Salisbury,  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Thereon  Balfour,  in  the  quietest 
way,  read  the  Proclamation,  which  had  that  afternoon 
been  issued  in  Dublin.  The  House  was  full,  and  the 
Irish  were  all  in  their  places.  I  thought  they  seemed 
to  be  taken  aback  and  dazed  somewhat,  but  Sexton 
and  T.  C.  Harrington  asked  in  a  flurried  way  one  or 
two  questions  in  detail  about  the  Proclamation  and  some 
angry  exclamations  proceeded  from  the  Irish  members. 
I  should  add  that  when  Balfour  announced  the  Pro- 
clamation, he  was  greeted  with  ringing  cheers  from  the 
Conservative  benches.  He  stated  that  if  the  Opposition 
should  desire  to  challenge  this  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Thursday  evening  next  would  be  reserved  for  that 
purpose.  So  this  episode  ended,  and  we  shall  not  hear 
much  more  definitely  till  Thursday  next,  when  no  doubt 
there  will  be  smart  discussion  raised  by  the  Gladstonians 
on  behalf  of  their  Irish  allies. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Labourers'  Allotments  Bill.  The  progress  was  slow,  for 
although  Chamberlain  and  Jesse  Collings  were  there  to 
help  us,  some  opposition  was  apparent,  even  among  one 
or  two  of  the  Conservatives,  and  still  more  among  some 
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of  the  Radicals.  In  fact,  there  are  two  men  who  form  a 
nucleus  of  obstruction,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
preventing  the  Bill  from  passing  this  session.  One  is 
II.  P.  Cobb,  Radical,  of  Warwickshire ;  the  other  Sir 
Walter  Foster,  a  Birmingham  doctor  of  Home  Rule  pro- 
clivities, knighted  by  Gladstone  and  elected  for  Derbyshire 
under  Gladstonian  auspices.  It  is  said  that  these  two 
men  and  their  friends  are  quite  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  but  simply  desire  to  prevent  any  measure 
of  this  kind,  which  is  popular  with  the  rural  labouring- 
classes,  being  passed  by  the  Conservatives.  This,  if  true, 
is  very  bad,  and  goes  beyond  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
Party  warfare.  They  derive  some  assistance  from  the 
Irish,  who,  though  they  have  not  the  least  interest  in  the 
measure,  put  their  ringer  into  the  pie  for  mere  obstruc- 
tion's sake.  Still,  the  Conservatives  did  their  best,  and 
so  did  many  Liberals,  to  expedite  the  disposal  of  amend- 
ment after  amendment  (four  divisions).  But  they  are  so 
numerous,  that  if  we  are  to  discuss  them  all  at  length, 
there  will  not  be  time  enough  for  the  Bill  this  Session. 

Balthazar  Walter  Foster 

(1892- 1 895) 

Foster  is  a  Birmingham  physician  who  succeeded  in 
attaching  himself  to  Gladstone  in  a  marked  manner 
and  in  identifying  himself  with  the  Radical  view 
of  rural  affairs,  on  which  he  was  very  demonstra- 
tive while  in  Opposition  during  the  last  Parliament. 
He  spoke  frequently  in  relation  to  rural  Socialism  and 
directed  speeches  against  the  institutions  represented  by 
the  phrase  "the  Squire  and  the  Parson,"  which  used  to 
offend  the  Conservatives  mightily.  His  promotion  in 
1892,  by  Gladstone,  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  caused  much  surprise,  but  he  then 
changed  immensely  for  the  better,  speaking  seldom  and 
excellently.  He  is  an  example  of  what  is  commonly 
thought  to  be  the  sobering  effect  of  office  on  a  Parlia- 
mentarian who  has  been  self-asserting  in  Opposition. 
He  has  also  been  fortunate  in  being  nominated  to  a  post 
in  which  his  abilities  and  experience  could  find  due 
scope.  Immediately  after  entering  office,  he  found  much 
suitable  occupation  in  arranging  precautions  for  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  cholera  from  the  Continent  into 
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England.     He  is  evidently  a  man  of  self-confidence  and 
self-possession. 


LETTER  CCXXVIII 

Saturday  night,  20  August,  1887. — Twenty-four  hours 
having  elapsed  since  the  Proclamation  of  the  League 
during  yesterday  afternoon,  I  am  able  to  gauge  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  Parliamentary  situation,  which  is 
critical. 

The  Proclamation  is  judiciously  framed,  so  as  to  do 
the  needful,  and  yet  avoid  unnecessary  opposition. 
The  National  League  might  have  been  proclaimed  in 
one  of  two  ways  :  first,  in  toto,  so  that  whether  it  acted 
harmfully  or  harmlessly,  it  might  be  suppressed ;  secondly, 
in  part  only,  so  that  its  operations  need  be  stopped  in  so  far 
as  they  might  be  bad,  and  no  further.  The  latter  course 
has  been  adopted.  Where  the  League  incites  to  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation  or  interferes  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  it  will  be  stopped.  But  where  it  does 
harmless  things,  like  the  registration  of  electors  and  the 
like,  or  urges  legitimate  electioneering  topics,  it  will  not 
be  stopped.  Moreover,  it  will  still  depend  on  the  local 
authorities  to  say  whether  the  proceedings  are  in  any 
place  dangerous  or  not.  All  this  is  calculated  to  avert 
or  allay  possible  objections  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  who  seem  to  think  that  the  League  has  not 
been  wholly  bad,  and  that  some  of  its  proceedings  have 
been  quite  legitimate,  though  they  cannot  deny  that  others 
have  been  both  dangerous  and  treasonable.  Personally, 
I  think  that  all  its  objects,  even  those  which  might,  prima 
facie,  appear  fair,  have  been  designed  for  a  treasonable 
purpose,  and  I  would  stamp  it  out  and  cut  it  off,  root 
and  branch.  But  let  that  pass.  The  question  is  what 
the  Liberal  Unionists  think.  I  hope  that  none  of  them 
will  go  against  us,  and  that  most  of  them  will  support 
us.  The  attitude  of  Chamberlain  in  this  matter  has 
been  adverse,  but  I  trust  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
thing  is  now  done  will  ensure  his  neutrality  at  least. 
But  as  yet  it  is  uncertain. 

It  was  on  the  cards  that  the  Irish,  once  the  Pro- 
clamation was  issued,  would  cease  to  obstruct  Supply, 
there  being  no  practical  use  in  going  on,  and  that  they 
would  not  stay  here  merely  for  the  sentiment  of  revenge, 
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having  much  to  do  in  Ireland  itself.  It  is  understood 
to-day,  however,  that,  after  all,  in  so  far  as  in  them  lies, 
they  do  mean  to  stop  Supply.  Anyhow,  they  have  done 
so  to-day  overtly  and  effectually.  The  Diplomatic  Vote 
was  proposed  at  noon,  and  after  being  debated  fully  for 
five  and  a  half  hours,  and  after  the  Liberals  had  virtually 
agreed  to  pass  it,  it  was,  in  the  end,  flagrantly  talked  out 
by  Dr.  Tanner.  Thus  a  whole  day  was  lost  and  not  a 
farthing  voted.  At  this  rate  the  Irish  might  do  the  same 
thing  every  day,  and  we  might  drag  on  all  the  autumn 
without  obtaining  the  votes  needful  by  law  for  the 
Executive  to  pay  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  other 
public  services.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  a 
circular  letter  was  sent  out  yesterday  to  us  all,  from 
W.  H.  Smith,  warning  us  to  be  in  our  places  ready  for 
Closure ;  and  we  regard  this  as  a  storm  signal. 


LETTER  CCXXIX 

Tuesday,  23  August,  1887. — Last  evening  Supply  was 
set  up  for  the  Civil  Services,  and  we  actually  got  through 
13  votes  between  5.0  p.m.  and  2.0  a.m.,  more  than  we 
have  done  on  any  night  this  Session  ;  and  we  might  have 
done  two  more,  had  not  the  obstructionists  grown  a  little 
restive  at  the  last.  Delay  also  arises  at  the  present 
moment  from  the  habit  which  members  are  acquiring  of 
bringing  all  manner  of  topics,  mostly  small,  into  the 
debates  on  Supply.  These  debates  ought  to  be  financial, 
relating  to  efficiency  and  economy,  the  object  being  to 
see  that,  if  possible,  the  taxpayers'  money  shall  be  saved, 
or  that  it  shall  be  applied  to  the  best  effect.  In  some 
cases  they  are  financial  in  the  true  sense,  but  in  many 
they  are  not.  The  old  mediaeval  maxim,  "grievances 
before  supplies,"  hardly  applicable  to  these  days,  still 
holds  good,  although  in  most  Sessions  there  is  but  little 
excuse  for  wasting  time  in  this  way,  for  one,  sometimes 
two  days  a  week  are  allotted,  when  members  may 
state  grievances  or  make  complaints  for  themselves  and 
their  constituents,  or  ventilate  their  own  ideas,  crotchets 
or  nostrums.  But  this  Session  all  these  days  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  Government  for  urgent  national  work, 
and  members  have  been  driven  to  the  Supply  nights  for 
saying  what  they  have  to  say  about  things  in  general, 
and   for   practising    their   voices    in    the   parliamentary 
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chamber.     Last   night   was   a   typical   specimen   of  this 
kind  of  thing. 

It  is  now  understood  that  Chamberlain  and  his 
friends  will  vote  against  us  about  the  Proclamation  of  the 
League,  and  that  several  Liberal  Unionists  are  absent 
unpaired.  All  this  will  reduce  our  majority.  Still,  our 
people  seem  confident  that  we  shall  have  enough  men  on 
our  side. 


LETTER  CCXXX 

Wednesday,  24  August,  1887. — Yesterday  afternoon 
Supply  was  set  up,  and  there  was  no  obstruction  worth 
speaking  of,  except  just  a  little  towards  the  end.  But 
after  midnight,  two  Irish  members  behaved  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  propriety,  not  only  in  the  House,  but 
also  in  any  society  worthy  of  the  name.  They  were  but 
imperfectly  conscious  of  what  they  were  doing,  and  the 
suppressed  laughter  with  jeers,  not  loud  but  low,  made  a 
scene  which  was  but  a  sorry  spectacle.  The  Chairman 
of  Committees  is  much  blamed  by  some  for  not  interfer- 
ing more  than  he  does.  He  is  strict  enough  with 
anything  approaching  to  disorder  on  the  Conservative 
side,  and  unaccountably  lenient  to  the  gross  breaches  of 
order  which  continually  occur  among  the  Irish.  Our 
men  wonder  whether  it  is  that  he  regards  the  Irish  as 
strangers  in  England  and  therefore  as  having  a  claim  to 
milder  treatment  than  others. 


LETTER  CCXXXI 

Wednesday  evening,  24  August,  1887. — Again  a  fruitful 
and  unobstructed  day,  being  the  third  day  consecutively 
of  the  same  fortunate  character,  wondrous  to  relate. 
The  day  was  given  up  to  Scotch  Supply,  and  we  were 
asked  by  our  Scotch  friends  to  be  in  our  places  to 
support  them  in  case  the  Irish  should  try  to  give  trouble. 
But  the  Irish  were  kind  enough  to  absent  themselves, 
and  the  public  work  went  on  merrily  without  them. 

During  the  afternoon,  Gladstone,  having  just  come 
down  from  Hawarden,  had  been  flitting  about.  The 
reason  soon  became  apparent.  He  wished  to  announce 
the  terms  of  the  motion  he  means  to  move  to-morrow 
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night  against  the  recent  Proclamation  of  the  National 
League.  His  motion  is  skilfully,  even  craftily  and 
cunningly  stated,  so  as  to  catch  as  many  votes  as 
possible  and  to  avoid  the  real  issue.  I  once  more, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  tried  to  bring  on  for  second 
reading  my  two  Bills  about  Pensions  for  School  Board 
employes  and  stipendiary  magistrates,  but  the  Irish 
always  block  them,  under  the  rules. 


LETTER  CCXXXII 

Thursday,  midnight,  25  August,  1887.— The  full-dress 
debate  this  evening^  about  the  Proclamation  of  the  League 
has  gone  off  brilliantly  for  the  Conservative  Government, 
Party  and  Cause.  The  case  made  out  against  the  League 
has  been  terrific.  I  dare  say  it  will  never  recover  from 
the  blows  which  morally  have  been  struck  at  it  this 
evening.  Gladstone's  performance  was  much  below  his 
usual  standard.  The  ground  he  took  up  (want  of  due 
cause)  was  most  unfortunate  for  his  argument,  and  still 
more  so  for  his  Irish  friends.  It  will  be  bad  for  him  also, 
because  he  and  his  will,  in  future,  be  identified  with 
that  League,  whose  malpractices  have  been  mercilessly 
exposed  this  evening.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the 
League  to  be  saved  from  such  friendship  as  his.  The 
Irish,  too,  have  wholly  failed  in  replying  to  the  long 
string  of  categorical  charges  that  have  been  levelled 
against  them.  The  fun  of  it  is  that  Government  did  not 
come  forward  ex  proprio  motu,  but  only  when  formally 
challenged  by  Gladstone  to  show  cause  and  give  in- 
formation, and  then  they  supplied  both  with  a  vengeance. 
So  the  disservice  which  Gladstone  has  unintentionally 
done  to  the  League  can  be  imagined. 


LETTER  CCXXXIII 

Friday,  26  August,  1887. — In  my  short  note  last  night 
I  gave  but  the  briefest  sketch  of  the  very  successful  way 
in  which  the  debate  on  the  Proclamation  of  the  National 
League  went  off  last  night.  What  happened  in  detail 
was  in  this  wise.  Soon  after  five  o'clock  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  Gladstone  rose  in  a  crowded  House  to  move 
that  the  Crown  be  addressed  to  revoke  the  Proclamation. 
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His  speech  was  animated  in  language  and  gesture,  but 
it  utterly  disappointed  expectation,  and  was  less  worth 
hearing  than  any  speech  I  ever  heard  him  deliver.  His 
point  was  that  the  House  had  not  been  furnished  with 
information  as  to  the  reasons  of  the  Proclamation.  There 
was  very  little  about  the  League,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  speech  was  taken  up  with  a  rather  futile  attack  on 
the  Crimes  Act,  and  by  predicting  the  great  things  that 
are  to  happen  for  the  Gladstonians  at  the  next  General 
Election. 

Then  Balfour  rose,  and  after  criticizing  several  pas- 
sages in  Gladstone's  speech,  proceeded  to  give  the 
information  asked  for  in  a  detail  that  must  have  been 
provoking  to  the  Opposition,  and  supplied  them  with 
much  more  than  they  bargained  for.  He  quoted  at 
great  length  from  Nationalist  newspapers  (as  their  own 
evidence  about  themselves),  and  from  reports  and  official 
notes  prepared  for  the  occasion,  to  show  all  the  mis- 
doings of  the  League  classified  under  various  headings, 
so  as  to  throw  a  horrid  light  on  the  all-pervading 
inquisition,  comprehensive  terrorism,  odious  aspect, 
hideous  proportions,  and  tyrannous  aims  of  the  League. 
The  speech  was  ably  put  together  and  forcibly  delivered, 
constituting  a  terrific  indictment  against  the  League. 
Doubtless  we  knew  all  this  before  in  a  general  way,  but 
for  the  whole  thing  to  be  thus  exposed  in  Parliament 
must  have  a  considerable  effect  on  public  opinion.  No 
effectual  attempt  was  made  to  rebut  the  speech  by  the 
Irish.  In  fact,  the  damning  facts  it  contained  in  such 
full  profusion  cannot  be  answered. 

After  dinner  T.  W.  Russell  again  attacked  the  League 
in  the  most  dashing  manner,  and  adduced  a  fresh  set  of 
facts  to  the  same  effect.  The  Irish  seemed  very  wroth 
under  this  assault.  Later  on,  J.  P.  B.  Robertson  (Scotch 
Solicitor-General)  followed  in  the  same  line.  He  is 
member  for  Bute,  and  had  long  been  known  as  a  very 
promising  debater.  On  this  occasion  he  surpassed  himself. 
His  indictment  of  the  National  League  was  even  more 
formidable  than  Balfour's.  He  adduced  a  further  addi- 
tional set  of  facts,  so  that  the  supply  of  them  seemed 
almost  inexhaustible.  These  he  arranged  in  a  humorous 
and  picturesque  manner,  as,  for  example,  his  description 
of  their  performances  every  Sunday  in  the  Churches, 
something  between  a  commination  ceremony  and  a 
confession,    of  their    self-constituted   courts    with   their 
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civil  and  criminal  sides,  and  of  their  mean  and  petty 
interference  even  in  domestic  affairs,  the  terms  of  which 
were  almost  as  laughable  as  they  were  melancholy. 
Altogether,  this  was  a  brilliant  piece  of  debating. 

T.  P.  O'Connor,  with  ponderous  verbosity  and  rolling, 
swinging  gesture,  tried  in  vain  to  minimize  the  effect  of 
these  speeches.  The  terms  of  the  accusation  were  un- 
deniable, but  he  went  off  on  the  alleged  virtues  of  the 
League  as  a  redresser  of  wrongs,  and  on  the  merits  of 
its  political  objects,  and  so  on.  After  midnight  the 
debate  was  adjourned,  our  impression  being  that  the 
Government  had  scored  heavily,  that  morally  a  heavy 
blow  had  been  dealt  at  the  League,  and  that  Gladstone's 
attack  would,  for  the  moment  at  least,  result  in  the 
exposure  and  discomfiture  of  his  Parnellite  allies. 


James  Patrick  Bannerman  Robertson 
( 1 886-- 1892) 

Robertson  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  talented, 
brilliant,  and  successful  men  in  the  House,  still  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  is  small  in  stature,  but  well-built,  and 
altogether  smart  and  pleasant  in  appearance.  He  has  a 
silvery  voice  in  speaking. 

As  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland  he  made  several 
short  speeches  on  Scotch  affairs  so  well  that  he  was  tried 
as  a  debater  from  the  front  bench  in  Irish  affairs  during 
the  stormy  session  of  1887.  He  had  to  speak  more  than 
once  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  controversy  then  being 
waged  with  the  Irish  members  regarding  the  Crimes  Bill 
in  reference  to  the  National  League.  I  well  recollect  a 
speech  of  his  exposing  its  conduct  in  detail  in  the  most 
trenchant  style.  This  was  done  in  a  legal  way,  but  he 
made  even  his  law  points  interesting  ;  and  around  the 
whole  argument  there  was  a  constant  play  of  wit  and 
humour  which  delighted  the  House.  It  stands  out  in 
my  memory  as  one  of  the  brightest  debating  speeches 
1  have  heard,  and  it  established  his  fame  as  a  debater. 

His  abilities  have  been  evinced  in  yet  other  ways. 
He  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  real  master-hand  in  the 
preparation  and  introduction  of  important  measures,  and 
in  carrying  them  through  the  tedious  stages  of  the 
Legislature.     It  was  his  good  fortune  to  bring  in  the  Bill 
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for  the  Local  Government  in  Scotland  and  the  reform  of 
the  Scottish  Universities,  measures  comprising  the  policy 
of  the  Unionist  Government  for  Scotland.  There  had 
been  complaints,  more  pretended  than  real,  of  Scotch 
business  being  overlooked  or  neglected  by  Parliament. 
The  Government  could  not  possibly  have  had  a  more 
fitting  instrument  than  Robertson  for  proving  the  un- 
reality of  such  complaints.  His  conduct  therein  has 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  legislators.  Subsequently 
there  have  been  some  close  controversies  regarding  the 
application  of  moneys  from  the  general  revenues  for 
educational  purposes,  raising  several  thorny  questions 
about  "  free  education "  in  Scotland.  Herein  also  he 
displayed  all  his  usual  ability  and  knowledge. 

There  is  a  knot  of  Scotch  members  who  delight  in 
ventilating  national  theories  on  all  manner  of  questions, 
from  Home  Rule  and  Disestablishment  downwards.  He 
is,  of  course,  deft  and  skilful  in  dealing  with  these. 

LETTER   CCXXXIV 

Saturday,  27  August,  1887. — Last  evening  the  debate 
on  the  Proclamation  of  the  National  League  was  renewed 
by  Trevelyan,  this  being  his  first  appearance  since  his 
return  to  Parliament  (2  August,  for  Glasgow).     He  de- 
livered a  long  argumentative  speech,  which  was  attentively 
listened  to.     His  object  was  to  vindicate  Lord  Spencer's 
Administration  of  Ireland  under  Gladstone's  Government 
in  comparison  with  that  which  will  exist  after  the  Pro- 
clamation of  the  League.     He  tried  to  make  out  that  the 
League  was  political  only,  and  that  it  does  not  lead  to 
crime,  evidently  considering  that  nothing  is  crime  except 
certain  specified  offences  well  known  to  the  criminal  law. 
He  takes  no  note  whatever  of  the  odious  and  tyrannous 
things  which  the  League  does,  that  are  morally  as  bad, 
and  socially  as  mischievous  as  crimes.     He  seemed  to 
think    that    stringent    measures   did   no   good   in    Lord 
Spencer's  time  and  will  do  none  now.     In  that  proposi- 
tion we  do  not  concur,  and  he  ought  to  know  better, 
having  been  Chief  Secretary  under  Lord  Spencer.     His 
whole  line  of  argument  involved  glaring  inconsistencies 
with  his  own  speeches  and  conduct  for  many  years  past. 
His  repute  as  regards  honesty  and  ability  remains,  but  is 
seriously  shaken  as  regards  firmness  and  steadiness. 
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Somehow,  the  Government  had  surmised  the  line  he 
would  take,  and  they  had  had  a  whole  day  for  considering 
the  speech  of  Gladstone.  So  the  Attorney-General, 
Webster,  was  well  primed  to  reply  to  both  Gladstone 
and  Trevelyan  together.  This  he  did  with  really  wonder- 
ful effect,  exposing  their  inconsistencies,  citing  themselves 
as  witnesses  against  the  arguments  which  they  had  been 
using,  and  for  the  course  which  the  Government  is 
adopting.  He  was  particularly  strong  on  one  point  : 
that  the  National  League  is  the  successor  of  the  Land 
League,  inheriting  all  its  traditions,  and  that  the  one 
really  merged  into  the  other.  Then  he  showed  how 
Gladstone's  Party  had  dealt  with  the  Land  League.  How 
then  could  the  same  Party  object  to  our  dealing  in  a 
similar  way  with  the  National  League?  He  also  pro- 
duced a  fresh  crop  of  adverse  evidence,  quoting  from 
about  twenty  of  the  League's  local  newspapers.  His 
speech,  as  a  contribution  to  debate,  was  quite  first-rate, 
and  has  greatly  raised  his  reputation  as  a  debater,  a 
repute  which  had  previously  been  rising. 

After  the  dinner  hour,  Hartington  spoke  forcibly  in 
favour  of  the  Government,  once  or  twice  catching  his 
voice  or  dropping  it,  or  altering  a  word  in  the  midst  of  a 
long  sentence,  but  otherwise  delivering  it  well,  and 
denouncing  the  League.  But  there  was  one  part  of  his 
argument  from  which  I  must  strongly  dissent.  He  said, 
though  he  would  support  us  in  proclaiming,  still  he 
would  rather  that  we  had  never  proclaimed,  because 
perhaps  the  English  people  would  nut  agree  with  us  in 
so  acting,  unless  the  League  did  something  worse  than 
they  have  hitherto  done.  But  by  proclaiming,  we  only 
take  power  to  adopt  proceedings  against  the  League, 
which  may  be  wanted  during  the  recess,  and  if  not  taken 
now  cannot  be  used  till  January  or  February  next,  when 
Parliament  meets. 

T.  C.  Harrington,  Secretary  to  the  League,  made  such 
defence  as  he  could  for  his  "  institution,"  and  then  Har- 
court  followed  with  a  regular  defence  of  the  League  and 
a  speech  full  of  his  usual  sarcasms  and  little  more. 
Goschen  wound  up  for  the  Government  with  a  brilliant 
debating  speech  and  yet  another  string  of  facts  against 
the  League.  Then  Timothy  Healy  had  the  last  word  for 
the  Irish ;  and  we  divided,  with  a  good  majority  of  77, 
better  than  we  had  expected.  There  was  no  particular 
demonstration  on  the  Irish  side,  but  cheering  from  the 
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Conservative  benches.  The  result  of  our  majority  is 
that  Gladstone's  proposal  to  revoke  the  Proclamations  of 
the  League  is  rejected,  and  the  Proclamation  holds  good. 

George   Otto  Trevelyan 

(1886- i 892) 

Trevelyan's  father  and  mother  being  among  the  oldest 
friends  I  had  ever  known,  I  had  been  long  acquainted 
with  him  before  I  met  him  in  Parliament.  In  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  knew  his  excellent  Life  of 
Macaulay  (his  uncle),  as  one  of  the  best  biographies  of 
the  time,  and  I  regretted  that  political  avocations  pre- 
vented him  from  completing  his  Life  of  Fox.  But  however 
friendly  may  be  my  feelings  towards  him  personally,  it  is 
difficult  to  write  of  him  favourably  from  my  side  of  the 
House,  for  Conservative  opinion  is  set  more  dead  against 
him  than  any  other  Gladstonian  statesman. 

On  entering  Parliament  I  found  him  in  the  post  of 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  though  his  previous  position  of 
Irish  Secretary  was  necessarily  very  well  remembered. 
On  behalf  of  Scotland,  he  introduced  and  carried  the  Bill 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Crofters,  in  a  competent  manner, 
proving  himself  to  be  a  good  Minister.  He  is  a  clear  and 
forcible  speaker,  but  his  manner  is  not  remarkable  for 
grace  or  culture.  Indeed,  it  is  not  so  interesting  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  man  of  his  attainments  and  is  not 
equal  to  his  literary  writing.  The  voice  is  strong  but 
with  insufficient  intonation.  His  oratory,  though  seldom 
rising  to  eloquence,  is,  nevertheless,  potent  enough  for 
debating  purposes. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  he  astonished  the  Liberal  world 
by  joining  Chamberlain  and  breaking  off  from  Gladstone 
on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  and  when  that  famous 
measure  was  produced,  he  was  the  first  to  rise  in  reply 
to  his  former  leader  and  vindicate  his  position  as  a 
Unionist.  In  the  division  which  defeated  Gladstone  on 
the  Home  Rule  question,  he  voted  with  the  Opposition  ; 
and  they  were  sorry  when  he  was  defeated  by  Gladstonian 
electors  in  the  General  Election  which  followed,  notwith- 
standing Conservative  support.  However,  from  my 
knowledge  of  him  personally,  I  always  doubted  whether 
he  would  stay  in  the  Unionist  Party,  as  his  attachment 
to  the  Gladstone  standard  was  in  reality  too  deep  and 
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sincere  for  such  a  course.  After  his  defeat  he  was  not  in 
Parliament  for  a  year,  during  which  time,  out  in  the  cold, 
he  had  leisure  for  reflection,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
felt  he  had  better  be  reconciled  to  his  former  Party. 
The  way  was  bridged  over  for  him  by  the  pretence  that 
the  Home  Rule  measure  was  dead,  and  so  without 
inquiring  too  closely  as  to  whether  or  not  its  principles 
were  still  alive,  and  ready  to  be  reproduced  at  a  fitting 
opportunity,  he  sidled  back  to  his  old  friends,  accepted 
from  them  a  constituency  in  Glasgow,  and  then  returned 
to  the  front  Gladstonian  bench  in  the  summer  of  1887. 

Having  been  once  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  has 
espoused  most  loyally  the  cause  of  the  Parnellites, 
magnanimously  forgiving  them  for  all  the  abuse  they 
heaped  on  him  while  in  Ireland — abuse  equal  even  to  the 
calumny  which  they  daily  pile  on  his  successor  and 
opponent,  Balfour.  Having  been  also  once  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  he  espouses  the  extreme  Scotch  Radical  view 
in  all  things  as  against  the  Government,  and  though  an 
Englishman,  stands  up  for  Scotland.  In  all  other  respects 
he  is  a  loyal  partisan,  and  it  would  hardly  be  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  he  places  the  party  view  in  the  very  van 
and  front  of  all  considerations.  His  wealth  and  status 
give  him  weight  with  his  side.  It  will  readily  be 
imagined,  however,  that  in  such  a  career  there  must 
inevitably  be  much  that  Conservatives  of  the  elder  type 
disapprove.  In  fact,  they  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Unionist  Liberals  that  they 
notice  specially  his  desertion  of  their  Cause. 

(1892-1895) 

Trevelyan's  proceedings  in  1886  and  1887  have  placed 
him  in  a  political  position  hard  to  be  fairly  described, 
with  due  consideration  to  his  talents,  experience  and 
merits.  To  stand  out  most  prominently  against  Glad- 
stone and  Home  Rule,  to  receive  much  Unionist  support 
on  that  account  and  suffer  defeat  at  Gladstonian  hands, 
and  then  to  return  to  the  Gladstonian  fold,  accepting 
and  espousing  Home  Rule  and  taking  office  under  its 
banner,  is  to  adopt  a  compromising  line  in  the  esteem  of 
both  Unionists  and  Gladstonians.  The  Unionists,  as  a 
Party,  neither  forget  nor  overlook  it,  nor  do  they  forgive 
it  politically^.  Nor  is  he  at  all  likely  to  regain  the  position, 
even  among  Gladstonians  and  Liberals,  which  he  might 
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have  held  had  the  circumstances  above  mentioned  never 
happened. 

Knowing  the  maze  of  conflicting  considerations  that 
often  besets  a  politician,  I  do  not  wish  personally  to 
judge  him  hardly.  The  phenomena  of  his  career  arose 
probably  somewhat  in  this  wise.  He  is  by  sentiment 
and  conviction  an  advanced  Liberal  in  domestic  policy, 
though  he  can  hardly,  with  his  family  antecedents,  be  a 
Radical  in  Imperial  affairs.  He  has  a  real  hatred  of 
Toryism,  and  abhors  Conservatism  with  all  its  ways. 
Having  from  sheer  moral  and  mental  force  broken  away 
temporarily  from  Home  Rule,  he  could  not  endure  the 
Conservative  alliance.  Then,  having  lost  an  election 
when  standing  as  a  Unionist,  and  being  for  the  moment 
out  of  Parliament,  he  could  not  bear  being  left  out  in  the 
cold.  And  being  in  ardent  agreement  with  Gladstone  on 
every  topic  except  that  of  Home  Rule,  he  went  back  to 
his  older  allegiance.  How  far  he  was  received  by  the 
Gladstonians  with  open  arms  I  cannot  say,  but  I  learned 
that  they  looked  askance  at  all  these  proceedings.  When 
he  had  made  his  plunge,  he  hesitated  no  more.  He 
neither  looked  nor  turned  back.  He  accepted  Gladstonian 
guidance  for  Ireland  as  for  everything,  and  having  done 
yeoman's  service  during  a  good  part  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  rewarded  by  re-introduction  into  his  old 
office  of  Scotch  Secretary  during  the  present  one. 

He  is  known  to  be  a  competent  Minister.  His 
management  of  the  question  of  referring  the  new  Local 
Government  Bill  for  Scotland  to  a  Grand  Committee  was, 
nevertheless,  thought  to  be  indifferent,  but  having  at 
length  got  the  Bill  into  Committee,  he  must  have  piloted 
it  well,  for  it  passed  through  with  far  more  success  than 
was  originally  anticipated. 

LETTER  CCXXXV 

Saturday  evening,  27  August,  1887.— To-day  we  met 
at  noon  and  devoted  the  time  from  then  till  six  to  passing 
the  Labourers'  Allotments  Bill  through  Committee,  which 
was  satisfactorily  accomplished  within  the  time.  This 
is  a  Conservative  measure,  supported  by  Chamberlain, 
Jesse  Collings,  and  other  Liberals  cordially,  and  also 
nominally  by  some  Radicals,  who  really  wish  the  Bill 
to  fall  through  in  our  hands,  in  the  hope  of  something 
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better,  as  they  think,  being  done  hereafter  by  themselves. 
However,  they  agreed  not  to  obstruct  on  this  sitting, 
as  they  had  previously,  and  to  settle  the  Bill,  which, 
after  all,  is  pretty  good  for  them,  though  it  may  not  do 
everything  they  could  wish.  It  is  a  proposal  for  taking 
up  lands  by  compulsion  and  on  the  ultimate  liability 
of  the  local  rates,  in  order  that  they  may  be  let  out 
in  small  allotments,  not  exceeding  one  acre  each,  to 
labourers,  whether  farm  hands  or  artisans.  There  was 
much  detailed  discussion  on  the  authorities  who  were  to 
take  up  and  assign  such  lands,  the  terms  of  the  allotments 
and  the  like. 

The  only  important  item  was  that  Jesse  Collings  and 
the  Radicals  wanted  to  increase  the  amount  to  three 
acres,  in  order  that  a  man  might  keep  a  cow,  etc.  This 
wTas  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  old  story  of  "  Three 
Acres  and  a  Cow"  which  was  fought  out  during  the 
electioneering  campaign  of  1885.  All  this  may  be  de- 
sirable, if  it  can  be  done  by  voluntary  arrangement,  as 
apparently  it  can  in  some  parts  of  some  counties  (as 
Cheshire).  But  to  do  this  on  compulsion  and  on  the 
liability  of  the  rates,  is  quite  another  thing  and  con- 
trary to  social  and  economic  principle.  We  strained 
and  stretched  our  principles  to  the  utmost  when  we 
agreed  to  small  allotments  up  to  an  acre,  on  sanitary 
grounds,  as  affecting  the  health  of  the  people,  in  the 
same  way  as  when  we  arranged  for  artisans  dwellings 
in  towns  (Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885). 
But  if  we  go  beyond  that,  we  get  to  the  Small  Holding, 
which  is  an  economic  affair,  and  for  such  affairs  we 
have  no  right  to  invoke  compulsion  and  the  security  of 
the  rates.     That  would  be  the  beginning  of  Socialism. 

This  afternoon,  on  a  division,  we  rejected  the  pro- 
posal by  23,  on  an  amendment  moved  by  F.  A.  Channing, 
but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  be  resuscitated  at 
the  Report  stage.  The  two  men  who  really  criticized 
the  Bill  in  a  hostile  way  were  H.  P.  Cobb  (Warwickshire 
Radical)  and  F.  A.  Channing,  son  of  the  famous  Unitarian 
minister  of  that  name.  On  our  side  C.  T.  Ritchie  (Local 
Government  Board)  was  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
Bill,  and  Chaplin  helped  him  considerably.  The  count}' 
members  were  always  in  attendance  to  vote  and  support, 
but  at  the  special  request  of  the  Government  they  kept 
silent,  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent  time  being  taken 
up.     This  closed  the  most  eventful  week  of  the  Session 
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as  regards  unobstructed  result.  In  no  week  have  so 
many  votes  been  passed  or  so  many  bills  been  advanced 
a  stage. 

Henry  Peyton  Cobb 

(1892-1895) 

Cobb  must  on  the  whole  be  classified  with  the 
Liberals  above  the  gangway,  though  he  sometimes  sits 
in  other  parts  of  the  House,  apparently  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  as  no  other  reason  is  perceptible.  If  not  a 
perfect  party  man  (few  Liberals  seem  to  be  that  nowa- 
days), he  is  yet  one  of  the  very  sturdiest  Liberals,  indeed, 
quite  a  staunch  Radical,  though  far  removed  from  being 
a  Social  Democrat. 

He  once  took  a  most  independent  part,  mainly  against 
his  own  Government,  in  reference  to  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill,  and  he  seemed  to  behave  with  much 
firmness  and  ability  on  that  occasion.  He  was  moved 
thereto  by  a  very  strong  railway  interest  which  exists 
in  his  constituency.  But  having  fought  his  fight  and 
done  his  best  for  the  interests  he  had  to  represent  in  the 
House,  he  then  tried  to  go  back  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
main  Party  lines,  for  he  is  not  at  all  a  man  to  abandon 
consistency. 

By  profession  a  London  lawyer,  he  has  turned  his 
mind  closely  to  the  rural  affairs  of  the  Midland  counties, 
as  indeed  he  is  bound  to  do,  owing  to  his  constituents. 
Consequently,  he  was  prominent  in  some  parts  of  the 
discussions  on  the  District  and  Parish  Councils  Bill, 
signalizing  himself  by  moving  and  carrying  an  amend* 
ment  which  was  accepted  by  Gladstone  and  Harcourt 
as  Leaders,  though  it  was  evidently  embarrassing  to 
Fowler,  the  Minister  in  charge.  This  amendment  was 
a  turning-point  in  the  Committee  stage  of  the  Bill.  It 
caused  the  Opposition  to  change  an  attitude  of  com- 
parative friendliness  for  one  of  actual  hostility,  and 
it  nearly  brought  about  the  wreck  of  the  measure. 
The  amendment  was  ultimately  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords. 

He  will  probably  be  actively  influential  in  all 
matters  militating  against  the  status  of  the  Squire  and 
the  Parson,  and  that  indicates  or  forebodes  trouble 
upon  a  whole  group  of  questions  in  the  immediate  future. 
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Francis  Allston  Channing 
(1892-1895) 

Though  not  especially  versed  in  agricultural  matters 
or  in  the  landed  interest,  Channing  popularly  represents 
what  would  be  called  the  Radical  views  of  working  men 
who  would  go  against  the  Squire  and  the  Parson  in  rural 
districts.  There  are,  of  course,  two  ways  of  carrying 
out  such  representation  :  the  rough  and  violent  way,  and 
the  cultured  and  gentlemanly  way.  Happily,  he  chose 
the  latter. 

From  his  bearing  when  in  Opposition  during  the  last 
Parliament,  it  was  rather  imagined  that  he  would  be  a 
candidate  for  office  in  the  event  of  a  Gladstonian  Govern- 
ment being  formed.  However,  he  has  not  been  included 
as  yet,  and  men  begin  to  doubt  whether  he  will  be. 
Meanwhile,  he  is  an  eminently  respectable,  assiduous  and 
trustworthy  man,  from  a  Liberal  and  Party  point  of 
view. 

In  politics  he  is  an  advanced  Liberal  all  round,  and 
so  far  as  his  position  in  the  religious  world  is  known, 
he  is  one  of  those  who  will  have  no  compunction  in 
attacking  the  Established  Church.  In  Imperial  affairs 
he  takes  the  view  of  the  Peace  Party,  without,  however, 
proceeding  to  any  extreme  in  that  direction. 

LETTER  CCXXXVI 

Monday,  29  August,  1887. — We  are  enduring  this 
evening  once  more  the  drip  of  heavy  declamation  from 
the  Irish  members  on  Irish  Supply.  Meanwhile,  I  will 
take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Parliamentary  situation. 
The  Government,  the  Party,  and  the  Cause  have  gained 
strength  from  the  defeat  of  Gladstone's  attempt  to  get 
the  Proclamation  of  the  League  revoked.  The  character 
of  the  League  has  been  irreparably  damaged,  and  yet 
with  that  League,  not  only  Gladstone,  but  the  Glad- 
stonian Party  have  become  identified. 

The  reason  why  the  League  was  not  proclaimed  sooner 
turns  out,  on  Balfour's  own  statement,  to  have  been  that 
the  Government  wished  to  get  their  Irish  Land  Law  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons  first.  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  on  Thursday  night  they  finally  disposed 
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of  the  Lords'  amendments,  and  on  Friday,  the  next  day, 
they  proclaimed  the  League.  A  secondary  reason  was 
that  all  along,  the  Unionist  Liberal  Leaders,  Hartington 
and  Chamberlain,  were  opposed  to  the  Proclamation. 
For  all  that,  I  remain  as  strongly  of  opinion  as  ever 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  issued  when  the  Act  was 
passed.  The  Unionist  Liberals  would  have  supported  us 
then  as  much  as  they  do  now,  and  even  more,  while  time 
would  have  been  saved  and  obstruction  averted.  For 
no  doubt,  there  has,  for  a  whole  month,  been  much 
obstruction,  purposely  offered,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
the  Proclamation  being  issued.  Proverbially,  no  good 
ever  comes  from  delaying  to  do  the  thing  that  has  to  be 
done ;  and  the  proverb  is  true  in  this  instance. 

This  is  the  end  of  August,  and  towards  the  close 
of  an  unprecedentedly  long  Session  we  have  still  some 
eighty  votes  in  Supply  to  pass,  two  important  Bills  to 
carry  through  the  Report  stage  and  third  reading 
(Labourers'  Allotments  and  Coal  Mines  Regulation),  and 
several  lesser  measures,  like  the  Scotch  Technical  Schools, 
to  complete.  So  last  week  we  were  in  hopes  that 
the  Government  would  adopt  one  or  other,  or  both,  of 
two  measures  for  bringing  the  Session  to  a  close  :  (ist) 
enacting  that  for  the  short  remnant  of  the  Session  the 
number  for  Closure  should  be  reduced  from  200  to  100; 
(2nd)  resolving  that  a  date  be  fixed  by  which  Supply 
must  be  finished,  and  by  which  every  vote,  not  pre- 
viously passed,  must  be  settled  by  the  question  being 
put  without  further  debate.  It  is  known  that  the 
Government  were  at  one  time  prepared  to  propose  these 
measures  this  very  evening  by  Closure,  but  somehow 
they  were  diverted  from  their  purpose. 


LETTER  CCXXXVII 

Tuesday  evening,  30  August,  1887. — Yesterday  evening 
Supply  was  set  up  for  the  Irish  Votes,  it  being  under- 
stood that  four  nights  are  to  be  given  to  them,  some 
twenty  in  number.  If  so,  this  business  would  be  done 
by  Thursday  next,  but  I  hardly  venture  to  hope  that  the 
Irish  will  adhere  to  this  understanding.  Meanwhile,  we 
began  with  the  Vote  for  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
which  is  for  a  large  amount,  and  is  reckoned  as  the  most 
contentious  of  all.     The  consequent  talk  was  quite  awful 
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in  its  wearisomeness.  Dillon  began,  with  a  statistical 
analysis,  showing  how  much  more  numerous  and  expen- 
sive the  Police  were  in  Ireland  than  in  England— a  fact 
but  too  well  known.  This,  however,  was  the  only 
businesslike  speech  that  was  made.  All  the  others 
related  to  stories,  more  or  less  spiteful,  on  particular 
points.  A  persistent  attempt  was  made  to  get  the 
Government  to  give  up  sending  police  reporters  to 
Nationalistic  meetings,  the  object  being  manifestly  to 
prevent  the  authorities  from  obtaining  evidence  against 
persons  who  may  attend  League  meetings  about  to  be 
stopped  under  the  Proclamation.  Then  there  was  a  long 
story  about  the  Police  Superannuation  Fund,  and  the 
employment  of  the  Police  to  guard  boycotted  persons, 
and  so  on.  Much  evil,  indeed  slander,  was  uttered 
against  a  Constabulary  which,  under  much  temptation 
and  provocation,  has  deserved  well  of  the  country.  At 
length,  after  a  flood  of  talk,  delivered  to  a  vacant  House 
and  empty  benches  from  5.0  p.m.  to  2.0  a.m.,  the  Vote 
was  passed  by  57,  the  House  finally  sitting  on  till  4.0  a.m. 


LETTER  CCXXXVIII 

Wednesday,  31  August,  1887. — Last  evening  was  one 
of  the  worst  that  has  occurred,  even  in  this  bad  Session. 
Supply  was  set  up  with  the  Irish  Votes  at  an  early  hour, 
5.0  p.m.,  and  went  on  till  2.0  a.m.,  with  the  bare  result 
that  a  few  thousand  pounds  were  voted  under  one  head 
only,  the  office  and  establishment  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
In  other  words,  one  vote,  out  of  seventy-five  remaining, 
was  got  through.  I  pass  by  the  puerility  of  the  talk, 
which  lasted  some  three  hours,  and  was  hardly  worthy 
of  the  pettiest  vestry  in  the  country.  And  I  proceed 
to  the  inconclusive  discussion  which  succeeded.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  Timothy  Healy  made  an  attack  on 
King-Harman,  which  was  such  as  to  call  forth  the  detailed 
rebuke  of  the  Chairman,  Leonard  Courtney.  But  the 
pity  was  that  this  interference  was  not  exerted  sooner, 
and  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  among  our  men  at  the 
tardiness  displayed.  The  personalities  levelled  at  King- 
Harman  were  gross,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  but 
all  sympathized  with  him,  when  he  replied  with  great 
force  and  spirit. 

The  discussion  was  carried  on  by  Sexton  and  Dillon, 
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speaking  generally  to  empty  benches,  both  on  the  Liberal 
and  the  Conservative  side.  They  attacked  Balfour  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  done  his  work  ;  and  certainly 
he  defended  himself  in  a  dignified  and  appropriate 
manner.  Then  they  went  on  to  the  policy  of  the  Chief 
Secretary,  in  reference  to  proclaiming,  not  the  League, 
but  certain  districts  in  Ireland  under  the  Irish  Crimes  Act. 
They  repeated  over  and  over  again  the  same  arguments 
that  had  been  urged  during  the  debates  on  the  Crimes 
Bill  and  the  Proclamation.  Soon  the  purpose  became 
apparent,  namely,  an  attempt  to  extort  some  concession 
from  the  Government  respecting  the  enforcement  of  the 
Crimes  Act  in  these  districts,  under  a  covert  threat  of 
delaying  the  necessary  votes  in  Supply  at  the  end  of  the 
Session.  The  Government  showed  by  their  replies  that 
they  would  make  no  such  concession,  and  so  the  dis- 
cussion went  on,  until  we  were  obliged  to  break  off  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  (3.0  a.m.).  All  this  shows 
that  the  Government  ought  to  have  carried  out  their 
intention  of  proposing  a  resolution,  fixing  the  quorum  for 
Closure  for  the  rest  of  this  Session  at  100  instead  of  200. 

LETTER  CCXXXIX 

Wednesday  night,  31  August,  1887. — As  our  sessional 
prospect  was  clouded  over  last  night,  so  to-day  it  has 
become  brighter,  for  we  have  obtained  four  votes  in 
Supply,  including  the  most  contentious  one  for  the 
Chief  Secretary's  office  and  establishment  (by  a  majority 
°f  55)>  which  we  failed  to  get  last  night.  We  have  still 
many  Irish  votes  ahead,  but  the  weather-wise  people 
declare  that  these  will  be  passed  by  to-morrow  or 
on  Friday  night  at  the  latest.  The  Irish  members 
talk  and  threaten,  but  when  they  get  resolute  answers 
and  see  that  they  can  gain  nothing,  they  give  in. 
From  their  attitude  last  night,  it  did  look  as  if  they 
would  resist  granting  supplies  until  we  brought  up  a 
quorum  of  200,  which  might  not  be  for  some  little  time, 
unless  they  could  secure  concessions  about  the  pro- 
claimed districts.  However,  when  they  found  to-day 
that  the  Government  would  not  yield,  they  gave  up 
protesting.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  game  of  trying  it  on  from 
day  to  day.  Their  numbers  are,  however,  lessening, 
and  perhaps,  like  many  others,  they  are  anxious  to 
get  home. 
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The  particular  point  which  they  had  the  audacity  to 
press  was  that  in  proof  of  their  charges  against  the 
National  League,  the  Government  have  given  statistical 
returns  without  names  of  the  persons  boycotted  in 
certain  counties.  The  Irish  (through  Sexton)  now  wish 
us  to  give  up  the  names  in  order  that  they  may  test  the 
cases,  but  the  Government  could  never  do  it.  In  the 
first  place,  to  publish  the  names  would  add  fresh  trouble 
to  victims  already  troubled  more  than  enough.  In  the 
second  place,  the  League  men  would  probably  surround 
each  victim  and  compel  him  to  come  forward  and  say 
that  he  had  not  been  boycotted.  In  fact,  to  give  the 
names  would  just  be  playing  into  their  hands. 


LETTER  CCXL 

Friday,  2  September,  1887. — Last  night  was  an  Irish 
night  and  was,  for  the  most  part,  mis-spent.  A.  E. 
Fellowes,  the  newly  elected  member  for  Huntingdon- 
shire (30  August),  took  his  seat,  amidst  Conservative 
cheers.  The  only  remarkable  feature  in  this  election 
was  that  the  Irish  had  been  sending  orator  after  orator 
on  the  Nationalist  side  to  disseminate  misrepresenta- 
tions among  the  agricultural  labourers  about  the  conduct 
of  the  Executive  in  Ireland.  But  this  device  had  not 
produced  any  appreciable  result. 

Then  Dillon  moved,  as  a  matter  of  iorm,  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  in  order  to  discuss  a  Proclamation 
under  the  Irish  Crimes  Act,  which  the  Government  had 
just  issued,  regarding  the  Nationalist  meeting  to  be 
held  next  Sunday  at  Ennis,  in  County  Clare.1  He  made 
a  characteristically  defiant  speech.  Balfour  calmly  replied 
that,  although  the  object  of  the  meeting  proposed  was 
to  present  an  address  to  Gladstone,  the  real  intention 
was  to  denounce  the  action  of  the  Government  regard- 
ing the  National  League  and  to  contravene  the  Crimes 
Act.  Thereon,  Philip  Stanhope  (Wednesbury)  took  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  Irish,  and  began  abusing 
Balfour  in  such  terms  that  the  Speaker  was  obliged 
to   interfere  with  much   severity.      I   imagine   that   the 

1  On  31  August  the  Irish  Executive  proclaimed  a  Nationalist  meeting  to 
be  held  on  Sunday,  4  September,  at  Ballycoree,  near  Ennis,  co.  Clare. 
Abortive  meetings  were,  however,  held  in  the  neighbourhood  on  that  date  and 
dispersed  by  the  military  and  constabulary  without  disturbance. 
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Speaker  had  been  shocked  at  the  accounts  of  the  bad 
language  used  in  the  House  on  the  previous  evening 
and  by  the  public  comments  thereon,  and  was  resolved 
to  prevent  a  repetition.  Then  we  had  some  sarcastic 
comments  from  Timothy  Healy  in  reply  to  a  speech  by 
J.  G.  Gibson,  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  in  the  course 
of  which,  Gibson  had  told  the  Irish  plainly  that  the 
real  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  denounce  the  action  of 
the  Government  respecting  the  Land  League.  This  they 
acknowledged  by  cheers,  thus  affording  proof  positive 
against  themselves.  After  further  protraction  of  the 
debate,  we  negatived  the  adjournment  of  the  House  by  a 
division  (majority  36). 

At  last  we  got  to  the  proper  business  of  the  evening, 
Supply.  The  Local  Government  Vote  caused  much  dreary 
talk  about  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  the  like,  for  some 
three  hours  ;  and  then  we  took  up  the  Irish  Public  Works 
Vote,  and  on  that  the  talk  went  on  till  3.30  a.m.,  relays  of 
Irish  orators  coming  in  to  make  short  speeches  about 
nothing  at  all.  The  reason,  as  I  hear  from  the  Irish 
themselves,  of  the  partial  obstruction  is  that  they  are 
riled  at  the  Ennis  meeting  being  proclaimed  and  are 
disappointed  at  the  Labourers'  Allotments  Bill  not  being 
extended  to  Ireland.  The  prospect  of  the  early  termina- 
tion of  the  Session  is  again  slightly  overcast,  though 
many  still  hope  for  the  best. 


LETTER  CCXLI 

Saturday,  3  September,  1887. — Last  night  Supply  was 
set  up  again  on  the  Irish  votes,  which  we  had  hoped  to 
complete.  For  some  hours  our  progress  was  bad,  and 
we  could  not  think  why  the  Irish  obstructed.  After- 
wards matters  mended  slightly,  and  we  got  through 
some  of  them,  though  leaving  enough  to  take  up  another 
evening. 

The  first  votes  taken  last  evening  related  to  Criminal 
Prosecutions,  and  we  were  treated  to  the  well-known 
Irish  talk  regarding  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Crown 
lawyers  of  all  grades  in  all  districts,  whom  the  National- 
ists regard  as  the  fox  regards  the  hounds.  When  these 
oft-repeated  tirades  were  exhausted,  we  looked  to  get 
the  vote ;  but  though  the  Irish  benches  were  thinly 
occupied,  it  was  manifest  that  small  relays  of  men  came 
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in  with  instructions  to  talk  against  time.  When  the 
talk  had  thus  lasted  from  five  till  nine,  the  reason  dis- 
closed itself.  A  prosecution  had  been  issued  in  West- 
meath  against  J.  P.  Hayden,  brother  of  L.  P.  Hayden, 
Member  for  Leitrim,  and  several  others,  for  two  offences 
(riot  and  resistance  to  the  police  at  Tang),  simultaneously 
committed,  against  the  Crimes  Act,  and  the  Irish  members 
had  actually  been  waiting  and  talking  against  time  until 
they  could  get  particulars  by  telegraph  and  bring  the 
case  before  the  House  during  the  debate  on  this  vote. 
This  is  quite  characteristic  of  their  method.  The  point 
they  disliked  was  that  the  Crimes  Act  allows  a  dual 
indictment,  where  two  offences  have  been  committed  by 
the  same  man  in  the  same  row  or  riot,  and  a  cumulative 
punishment  to  follow.  On  this  occasion  they  wanted 
the  Government  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  a  pending 
prosecution  and  order  that  a  double  charge  should  not 
be  preferred,  which  would  have  grossly  abused  the  func- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons.  When,  after  a  sharp 
wrangle,  it  was  found  that  the  Government  would  not 
yield  an  inch,  the  vote  was  passed  by  67,  and  we  got  on 
better  for  a  while. 

After  midnight  we  reached  the  Vote  for  Prisons, 
whereon  we  had  speeches  which  were  quite  unworthy 
of  Parliament.  E.  Harrington,  brother  of  T.  C.  Har- 
rington, Secretary  of  the  National  League),  gave  us  some 
experiences  of  his  life  while  imprisoned  in  1883  for  a 
political  offence,1  with  all  manner  of  particulars,  quite 
unfit  for  public  discussion  in  polite  society.  He  was 
followed  by  Healy,  in  a  still  worse  speech  ;  whereon  the 
Chairman  interfered,  justly,  no  doubt,  but,  as  we  thought, 
insufficiently,  in  reference  to  the  gross  impropriety  of 
the  language.  Fortunately,  the  reporting  for  the  news- 
papers at  that  very  late  hour  is  imperfect.  Then  we 
had  an  impassioned  harangue  from  T.  P.  O'Connor 
about  the  iniquity  of  prosecuting  and  imprisoning 
Nationalists  for  Fenianism.  He  said  that  they  are 
punished  for  political  offences,  but  we  say  that  they  are 
punished  for  crimes.  That  is  the  difference.  The  real 
reason  why  he  stirred  this  dust  oratorically  is  that 
Wm.  O'Brien,  one  of  the  Irish  members,  has  been 
prosecuted  for  a  violent  speech,  and  is  likely  to  be  im- 

1  Edward  Harrington  was  editor  of  The  Kerry  Sentinel,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  six  months  in  June,  1883,  for  printing  a  manifesto  of  the  Invincibles,  after 
the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 
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prisoned.1  This  is  the  man  who  recently  rendered  him- 
self notorious  in  America.  I  find  that  the  Irish  are 
still  very  cross  because  the  Labourers  Allotments  Bill 
is  not  extended  to  their  country. 


LETTER  CCXLII 

Saturday  evening,  3  September,  1887. — Our  sitting  to- 
day from  12.15   to  5.45  was  devoted  to  considering  the 
Coal  Mines  Regulation  Bill,   on   the   Report  stage,  pre- 
paratory to  third  reading.     Even  at  this  final  stage  many 
important  questions  were  raised.     In  Committee  it  had 
been  settled  that  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  not 
to  be  employed  in  the  mines.     An  attempt  was  now  made 
by  R.  Hermon-Hodge  to  reverse  this  decision,  but,  on 
a  division,  the  House  sustained  it  by  a  majority  of  14. 
Then  we  had  another  effort,  made  by  Radicals  (Cunning- 
hame  Graham),  to  tack  on  to  this   Bill  an  Eight  Hours 
Rule  for  Scotland,  which  would  mean  that  even  adults 
employed  on  piecework  could  not  be  employed  for  more 
than  eight  hours  daily.     It  was  replied  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  is  enacted  by  law  in  England,  where  the  miners 
settle  the  conditions  of  labour  with  the  masters.     The 
request  was  hardly  worthy  of  Scotland,  and  was  rejected 
by  the  House  by  60.     Then  we  had  a  discussion  about 
miners'    cottages,    which    are    built    for    them    by   their 
employers.     The  Radicals  (C.  Conybeare)  wished  Parlia- 
ment to  fix  the  conditions  on  which  the  masters  should 
let  the  cottages,  and  to  give  the  men  a  sort  of  vested 
interest  in  them.     Now  it  is  well  to  encourage  masters 
to  build  nice  cottages  for  the  men,   but  if  any  man  is 
discharged  from  employment  he  must  leave  his  cottage. 
Otherwise  the  master  ceases  to  be  the  owner   of  that 
which  he  has  built.     So  this  request  of  the  Radicals  was 
rejected   by  a  majority  of  40 ;  and   I   heard  the   Home 
Secretary    say   that   proposals   of  this   sort   lead   to  an 
inclined  plane  descending  towards  Socialism. 

1  William  O'Brien  made  speeches  at  Mitchelstown,  co.  Cork,  on  9  and  10 
August,  encouraging  the  people  to  resist  the  police,  and  his  prosecution  was 
ordered  on  the  Proclamation  of  the  National  League  (19  August,  1887).  His 
trial  was  fixed  for  9  September,  at  Mitchelstown,  when  serious  rioting  took  place. 
He  was  ultimately  tried  there  on  20  September,  and  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment,  but  was  released  on  bail  pending  an  appeal,  which  was  dismissed 
at  Mitchelstown  on  31  October.  He  was  released  from  prison  by  February,  1888, 
when  he  re-appeared  in  Parliament. 
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Many  other  details  were  discussed,  and  at  last,  just  in 
the  nick  of  time,  the  clauses  were  got  through  and  the 
Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed,  amidst  the  cheers  of 
a  jaded  House,  as  the  clock  struck  a  quarter  to  six. 
This  is  a  success  for  the  Conservative  Government,  con- 
sidering the  many  avocations  of  the  Session.  Our  Home 
Secretary,  H.  Matthews,  has  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  the  knowledge  and  skill  he  has  displayed  throughout 
this  difficult  business,  and  has  received  praise  and  con- 
gratulations from  both  his  friends  and  his  opponents. 

Henry  Matthews 

( i 886-1 892) 

I  feel  more  difficulty  in  making  a  sketch  of  Matthews 
than  of  any  prominent  man  in  the  House.  When  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  new  member, 
in  1886,  he  was  appointed  straightway  to  be  Home  Secre- 
tary, at  the  instance,  it  was  understood,  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  This  was  the  more  astonishing  as  the  Home 
Secretaryship  is  the  office  which,  more  than  all  others, 
invites  criticism  in  the  House,  and  few  holders  of  it  can 
have  been  more  mercilessly  pelted  with  criticism  than 
Matthews.  Much  of  it  was  undeserved,  but  some  of  it 
was  brought  upon  him  through  characteristics  which  he 
might  have  avoided,  for  somehow  he  does  not  con- 
ciliate the  universal  regard  of  his  own  side,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the 
Government  and  his  Party  are  always  appreciated  as 
highly  as  they  ought  to  be.  He  is  an  English  Roman 
Catholic,  and'  a  part  of  his  education  was  acquired  in 
France ;  and  some  think  that  he  has  in  him  a  French 
superstructure  on  an  English  foundation. 

He  has  an  eager  face  and  an  impetuous  aspect.  He 
has  a  good,  well-knit  figure,  somewhat  thin  and  wiry. 
He  possesses  much  general  culture,  and  is  a  man  of  good 
practice  and  high  repute  at  the  Bar.  He  is,  of  course, 
a  ready  and  fluent  orator — even  too  much  so  perhaps  for 
the  House — with  a  full  command  of  ideas,  expressions, 
and  imagery.  On  a  political  platform  he  is  quite  excellent, 
and  can  fit  himself  to  various  kinds  of  audiences. 

As  a  legislator  he  has  not  been  surpassed  in  this 
Parliament,  and  hardly  equalled.  He  piloted  the  Coal 
Mines  Regulation  Bill  admirably.   This  complex  measure 
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consolidated,  modified,  and  improved  the  numerous  rules 
regarding  the  welfare  of  the  miners  and  the  safety  of  life 
underground.  During  its  passage  he  was  subjected  to 
interpellations  from  the  so-called  Labour  members  on 
the  opposite  side,  men  who  had  been  actually  engaged  in 
mines,  or  had  otherwise  acquired  practical  acquaintance 
with  miners  and  mining.  But  he  answered  them  all  with 
unfailing  skill,  displaying  a  practical  knowledge  which 
was  wonderful  for  a  man  of  his  profession,  though  it  was 
understood  that  his  practice  had  formerly  brought  him 
into  contact  with  affairs  of  this  nature.  I  have  sat  with 
him  day  after  day  in  the  Grand  Committee  on  Law,  and 
there  noticed  in  him  the  same  shining  qualities  exhibited 
during  the  task  of  passing  several  important  measures 
(such  as  the  Bills  relating  to  Employers'  Liability,  the 
Lunacy  Laws,  the  Police  Pensions,  and  similar  subjects) 
through  this  large  Committee,  which,  being  drawn  from 
all  parties,  is  a  sort  of  miniature  House  of  Commons. 

In  another  branch  of  his  duties,  the  virtual  revision  of 
death  sentences,  he  has  been  much  troubled.  In  this 
emotional,  sensational  age  the  pressure  put  on  the  Home 
Secretary  to  reprieve,  commute,  and  recommend  the 
Crown  to  show  mercy,  and  so  forth,  is  marvellous,  and 
often  objectionable;  but  nothing  can  be  more  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  than  the  manner  in  which 
Matthews  performs  this  invidious  task,  and  no  man  can 
be  more  highly  qualified.  He  endeavours  to  satisfy  his 
own  judgment  and  conscience  by  extensive  extra-judicial 
inquiries,  and  he  has  always  evinced  sagacity  and 
discrimination. 

In  answering  the  questions  with  which  he  is  constantly 
pestered  in  the  House  he  is  less  successful.  He  takes 
these  things  too  seriously,  forgetting  apparently  that  the 
House  is  often  like  an  assembly  of  schoolboys  grown  up, 
and  that  a  sort  of  bonhomie  and  good-humoured  non- 
chalance are  essential.  One  fancies  that  he  would 
have  done  better  in  this  respect  had  he  happened  to 
be  brought  up  in  an  English  public  school.  Again,  in 
answering  questions,  it  is  well  to  say  just  enough  and 
no  more.  Now,  in  an  over-anxiety  to  please,  he  often 
says  too  much,  and  that  again  becomes  a  source  of 
embarrassment.  At  a  pinch,  however,  he  can  show 
reserve  and  dignity,  and  when  the  Metropolitan  Radicals 
have  harassed  him  about  arrangements  for  processions 
for  Socialistic  objects,  he  has  always  shown  a  firm  front. 
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LETTER   CCXLIII 

Tuesday,  6  September,  1887.— Last  night  began  badly 
and  ended  well.  At  5  p.m.  Sitpply  was  set  up  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Irish  votes.  The  first  of  these  related 
to  the  Resident  Magistrates  who,  having  been  invested 
with  summary  powers  under  the  Crimes  Bill,  become, 
in  their  totality,  the  bete  noire  of  the  Irish  members. 
Consequently,  we  suffered  from  the  dreary  drip  ol 
personal  abuse  of  these  officers,  often  couched  in  such 
unbecoming  language  as  to  call  for  interference  from  the 
Chair.  The  Irish  Leaders  had  not  returned  from  the 
Ennis  meeting  in  Clare  (Ballycoree,  4  September),  and 
there  was  no  one  to  enforce  party  discipline  among 
their  followers.  Anything  more  listless  than  the  aspect 
of  the  House  during  this  long  infliction  cannot  be 
imagined.  But  at  10  p.m.  the  prospect  suddenly  changed. 
After  five  hours'  discussion  this  vote  of  only  £60,000  was 
passed  (by  74),  and  that  for  Education  came  on — a  big 
vote  of  nearly  a  million  for  an  important  object.  But 
owing  to  the  waste  of  time  early  in  the  evening,  it 
had  to  be  disposed  of  b}'  midnight,  after  only  two  hours' 
debate,  though  to  such  a  subject  a  longer  time  might  well 
have  been  allowed. 

In  the  course  of  such  discussion  as  arose,  grievances 
were  alleged.  An  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  Irish 
schoolmasters  are  poorly  paid  in  comparison  with  Scotch 
and  English.  But  Balfour  showed  that  the  Irish  system 
differs  wholly  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  Ireland 
elementary  education  is  conducted  in  what  are  styled 
National  schools,  paid  for  out  of  the  Imperial  revenue, 
whereas  the  same  class  of  schools  in  England  is  paid 
for  chiefly  from  local  rates.  Even  then,  however,  it  was 
shown  that  proportionably  the  same  sum  is  devoted  to 
Ireland  as  to  Great  Britain.  Then  the  Irishmen  com- 
plained that  the  teachers  are  not  so  well  trained  as  in 
England,  which  is  but  too  true.  But  then  the  Irish  will 
not  go  to  training  colleges,  unless  they  are  made  deno- 
minational, which  of  course  means  Roman  Catholic. 
This  vote  passed  without  division,  several  others  of  a 
lesser  character  were  afterwards  similarly  obtained 
without  trouble.  Soon  after  1  a.m.  we  were  glad  to 
get  to  legislative  business,  the  Irish  Votes  being,  to  our 
relief,   concluded,  and  the   Irish   members   having  done 
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their  best,  with  unhappy  success,  to  render  this  part  of 
Supply  hateful  to  the  House  at  large. 

The  Labourers'  Allotments  Bill,  as  amended  by  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  was  then  taken  up,  to  go 
through  the  Report  stage  and  be  read  a  third  time. 
There  was  much  detailed  discussion  by  some  Radical 
members— F.  A.  Channing,  F.  P.  Cobb,  C.  Conybeare, 
and  Sir  Walter  Foster — and  one  hostile  speech  from  a 
Conservative  (Staveley  Hill).  Jesse  Collings  was  there 
to  help  us,  but  Chamberlain,  who  is  a  great  supporter  in 
this  subject,  was  absent.  Ritchie,  the  Minister  in  charge, 
piloted  it  well,  and  was  congratulated  on  passing  the 
third  reading  without  division,  by  3.30  a.m. 


LETTER  CCXLIV 

Wedyiesday,  7  September,  1887. — Last  evening  began 
well,  and  continued  so  from  5  p.m.  till  2.30  a.m. ;  but 
after  that  it  ended  horribly,  the  talk  going  on  till  5.0  a.m., 
making  the  sitting  virtually  an  all-night  one,  following 
upon  that  of  the  previous  night,  when  the  game  went 
on  till  4.30  a.m.  During  the  interval  between  5  p.m. 
and  2.30  a.m.  the  Irish  were  almost  entirely  absent. 
Consequently  the  business,  being  unobstructed,  went 
on  merrily,  and  some  twenty-two  votes  in  Supply  were 
got  through. 

After  that  the  Irish  began  to  give  serious  trouble 
at  the  Report  stage  of  certain  previous  votes,  in  order 
to  influence  the  pending  prosecution  of  Wm.  O'Brien.  As 
they  had  less  than  40  and  we  had  more  than  100  men 
present,  we  applied  Closure  to  them  summarily  (majority 
100),  whereat  they  became  cross,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  Sexton  obstructed,  more  or  less  unsuccessfully,  till 
we  were  glad  to  get  home  in  dim,  misty  daylight,  with 
pouring  rain. 


LETTER  CCXLV 

Wednesday  night,  7  September,  1887. — To-day  at  noon 
we  met,  after  the  successes  of  the  previous  night,  in 
good  hope  of  making  much  progress  in  Supply  with  the 
Navy  Votes ;  but  we  have,  in  some  degree,  been  dis- 
appointed, owing    to    fresh    Irish    opposition    towards 
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the    end    of    the    afternoon.      We    cannot   tell    exactly 
whether  it  was  opposition  or  obstruction. 

Soon  after  twelve  o'clock  we  began  with  the  remains  of 
the  Navy  Votes,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  the  Government 
were  making  a  great  effort  to  get  through  the  rest  of  the 
votes  that  afternoon.  But  the  Fates  were  against  them, 
for  some  Irish  members  came  in  and  spoilt  everything, 
Tanner,  as  usual,  making  himself  unenviably  conspicuous. 


LETTER   CCXLVI 

Friday,  9  September,  1887.— After  the  somewhat  un- 
comfortable experience  of  Wednesday  afternoon,  we  were 
a  little  apprehensive  as  to  what  would  be  the  progress 
of  business,  especially  as  we  had  learned  that  on  Monday 
next,  the  12th,  at  a  stage  of  the  Appropriation  Bill,  the 
Irish  intend  to  raise  the  whole  question  of  the  recent 
Proclamation  of  the  Ennis  (Ballycoree)  meeting  and  the 
policy  of  proclaiming  generally,  under  Harcourt  as  their 
leader  for  that  occasion.  Supply  ought  properly  therefore 
to  have  been  concluded  on  Thursday  (yesterday),  and  the 
Report  on  it  taken  on  Friday  (to-day),  because  the  amiable 
design  of  the  Irish  could  best  be  carried  out  on  a  motion 
regarding  Appropriation,  which  gives  final  legislative 
sanction  to  all  the  190  votes  for  the  various  public 
services.  This  anticipation  was  fulfilled ;  and  it  was 
seen  at  once  on  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  that 
there  was  to  be  no  obstruction.  The  Navy  Vote,  which 
had  been  obstructively  stopped  on  Wednesday  evening, 
was  now  passed  in  a  minute  without  a  division.  Other 
votes  followed,  not  indeed  without  challenge  or  dis- 
cussion, but  without  needless  talk,  and  were  all  got 
through  by  seven  o'clock. 

Later,  the  Committee  work  on  the  Scotch  Technical 
Schools  Bill  was  resumed  and  reported  with  amendments, 
and  then  a  Belfast  Bill  to  regulate  the  Constabulary 
there  came  on,  but  was  blocked.  Apparently  in  revenge 
for  this,  at  2  a.m.  the  Irish  began  obstruction  in  its 
worst  form,  especially  in  reference  to  a  Copyhold  En- 
franchisement Bill,  useful  in  Lancashire.  C.  I.  Elton,  a 
stout  Q.C.,  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  our  side  by 
adroitness  of  reply.  We  carried  our  points  by  two 
divisions,  which  kept  us  up  till  4.30  a.m.,  when  we  went 
home  on  a  dark  morning,  with  the  Bill  unfinished,  after 
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an    eventful   and   useful    night,    marred   only   by   rank 
obstruction  towards  the  end. 


LETTER  CCXLVII 

Saturday,  10  September,  1887. — Yesterday  evening,  like 
its  predecessor,  was  fruitful  and  eventful  in  business, 
though  somewhat  marred  by  untoward  circumstances 
towards  the  end.  The  House  met  at  3  instead  of  at  4, 
as  is  usual  towards  the  end  of  a  Session  when  the  Supply 
Votes  are  over.  But  there  remained  the  reporting  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Votes  passed  the  night  before.  This 
was  taken  up  soon  after  3,  and  finished  in  due  time 
with  some  challenging  and  questioning,  but  without 
obstruction.     This  concluded  Supply  for  the  Session. 

Afterwards  the  Report  stage  of  the  Scotch  Technical 
Instruction  Bill  was  taken ;  and  it  was  eventually  re- 
ported, read  a  third  time,  and  passed  without  division 
amidst  cheers. 

The  Speaker  was  then  to  leave  the  Chair,  and 
Leonard  Courtney  as  Chairman  of  Committees  was  to 
take  his  place,  in  order  that  the  Indian  Budget  might 
be  proposed ;  but  thereon  Bradlaugh  must  needs  rise 
and  declare  himself  to  be  the  spokesman  for  a  certain 
conference  of  educated  natives  (the  Indian  Congress), 
which  took  place  last  December  at  Calcutta,  when 
they  ventilated  verbosely  so-called  grievances  and  claims. 
I  do  not  say  anything  of  their  unwisdom  in  choosing 
such  a  man  as  Bradlaugh  to  be  their  spokesman,  though 
the  choice  is  not  so  unwise  as  it  would  have  been  some 
time  ago ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  within  the  year 
he  has,  by  comparatively  good  conduct,  gained  ground 
considerably  in  the  House.  His  set  speech  being  over, 
Sir  John  Gorst,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
replied  briefly.  And  at  length  (as  the  Parliamentary 
phrase  goes)  we  got  the  Speaker  out  of,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees  into,  the  Chair,  and  Gorst  laid  on 
the  Table  the  Budget  accounts  which  were  produced 
during  the  last  spring  in  India.  He  did  this  in  a  good 
speech  of  an  hour's  duration. 

We  then  proceeded  to  miscellaneous  legislative  busi- 
ness, in  which,  however,  we  were  contentiously  inter- 
rupted by  the  Irish  members,  who,  during  the  evening, 
had  received  telegraphic  intelligence  of  the  fatal  riot  at 
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Mitchelstown,  between  Cork  and  Tipperary,  which  had 
occurred  during  the  afternoon.1  They  pressed  the 
Government  for  official  information,  which  the  Govern- 
ment declined  to  give  imperfectly,  saying  that  they 
would  try  to  give  it  properly  when  the  House  met  the 
next  day  at  noon. 

John  Eldon  Gorst 
( 1 886-1 892) 

Gorst  was  originally  a  Conservative  party  organizer, 
and  was  afterwards  a  member  of  a  knot  of  men  who  were 
called  the  "  Fourth  Party."  When  the  Conservative 
Administration  was  formed  in  1885,  there  was  some 
surprise  when  he  was  made,  presumably  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  had  been  the  head  of 
that  group,  Solicitor-General,  a  post  which  was  thought 
to  be  too  high  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the 
formation  of  a  Conservative  Government  in  1886,  he  was 
made  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  a  position 
which  was  hardly  adequate  to  his  Parliamentary  repute. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  he  showed  entire  forbearance 
and  good  humour,  not  allowing  any  expression  of  vexa- 
tion or  disappointment  to  escape  him.  And  so  he  buckled 
down  to  his  work  at  the  India  Office,  for  which  he  had  a 
certain  antecedent  qualification,  having  for  a  while  visited 
India.  This  was  unusual,  as  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  India  has  never  been  held  to  be  needful  for  Secretaries 
of  State. 

Gorst  soon,  however,  evinced  a  remarkable  aptitude 
for  getting  up  any  Indian  case,  great  or  small,  which 
had  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  some 
of  them  were  great  indeed.  He  showed  skill  in  parrying 
the  blows  and  fencing  with  the  questions  that  proceed 
from  the  regular  Opposition  which  is  springing  up  in  the 
House  in  reference  to  everything  Indian.  And  certainly, 
as  representative  of  the  India  Office  in  the  Commons,  he 
discharged  his  considerable  functions  right  well.  Indeed, 
on  many  occasions  he  made  speeches  so  effective  as 
materially  to  influence  the  division  when  Indian  interests 

1  On  9  September,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  trial  of  William 
O'Brien  and  others  for  offences  against  the  Crimes  Act  at  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
Mitchelstown,  co.  Cork,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  central  square  of  the 
town,  and  a  serious  fatal  riot  took  place,  in  consequence  of  a  Government  short- 
hand writer,  Sergeant  Conderen,  being  escorted  by  police  to  attend  the  meeting. 
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have  been  threatened.  He  produced  the  Indian  Ac- 
counts annually  with  precision  and  lucidity,  and  in 
winding  up  the  debates  that  followed,  his  remarks  usually 
contained  some  forcible  summary  of  the  facts  of  Indian 
progress. 

He  is  one  of  those  who  have  been  nominated  to  take 
the  Chair  in  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  when 
for  any  cause  the  regular  Chairman  is  absent.  When 
thus  temporarily  presiding  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he 
showed  remarkable  aptitude,  ready  knowledge  of  the 
rules,  and  calm  firmness.  His  conspicuous  fitness  for 
this  position  indeed  has  attracted  attention. 

In  the  House  he  proves  himself  always  to  be  a  good 
man  of  business ;  as  a  speaker  he  is  not  in  the  least 
oratorical,  but  quiet,  always  ready  with  rejoinder,  and  is 
never  taken  aback.  Indeed,  he  has  the  faculty  of  instantly 
turning  an  interruption  to  his  own  advantage.  His  voice 
is  not  strong,  but  clear. 


LETTER  CCXLVIII 

Saturday  night,  10  September,  1887. — We  met  at  noon 
to-day  to  dispose  of  fifteen  Government  measures,  which 
we  accomplished  by  8  p.m.,  the  last  two  hours  and  a  half 
being  taken  up  by  violent  and  angry  talk  about  the 
Mitclielstown  Riot.  From  the  first  it  was  evident  that  the 
Irish  were  in  the  most  contentious  and  angry  mood,  and 
I  cannot  stop  to  describe  all  the  petty  devices  of  obstruc- 
tion to  which  they  resorted  in  order  to  impede  business, 
which,  in  spite  of  them,  was  despatched  with  fair  speed, 
though  we  were  very  short  of  men,  having  only  100 
present.  By  half-past  five  we  got  to  the  last  and  fifteenth 
item  of  the  day,  having  in  five  hours  and  a  half  dis- 
patched as  much  Parliamentary  business,  in  deliberate 
fashion  too,  and  with  four  divisions,  as  was  ever  done 
in  a  few  hours,  showing  what  great  capacity  this  Parlia- 
ment has  if  only  it  be  unobstructed. 

At  half-past  five  the  Appropriation  Bill  was  proposed 
to  be  read  a  second  time.  I  hen  the  Irish  debate  began, 
the  opportunity  being  a  recognized  one  for  the  venti- 
lation of  grievances.  The  Irish  were  indeed  few  in 
number,  but  there  were  some  fierce  oratorical  spirits 
among  them.  Sexton  started  by  giving  a  merely  one- 
sided version  of  the  recent  riot,  dwelling  solely  on  the 
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fact  that  the  police  had  fired,  with  fatal  effect,  on  the 
crowd,  and  stating  that  they  had  given  provocation  to 
the  mob,  but  omitting  all  mention  of  the  desperate 
attack  of  the  crowd  upon  the  police,  and  of  the  wounds 
and  injuries  they  had  sustained  before  they  fired.  All 
mention,  too,  was  omitted  of  the  lawless  and  seditious 
character  of  the  meeting,  which  was  indeed  convened  at 
Mitchelstown  with  a  view  to  overawe  the  magistrates  on 
the  day  when  the  trial  of  Wm.  O'Brien,  for  sedition  under 
the  Crimes  Act,  was  expected  to  take  place.  The  trial 
did  not  come  off,  though  the  meeting  did,  with  a  slight, 
though  lamentable  loss  of  life  in  the  riot  that  followed. 
Balfour  and  J.  G.  Gibson  replied  in  resolute  terms  for  the 
Government.  The  Irish  members  continued  to  rant  and 
rave.  They  were  helped  by  Sir  E.  Reed  (Cardiff)  and  by 
Halley  Stewart,  the  newly  elected  member  for  the 
Spalding  division  of  Lincoln  (1  July).  The  talk  will 
doubtless  be  renewed  on  Monday  evening.  Meanwhile, 
after  a  division  (majority  60),  we  succeeded  in  reading 
the  Appropriation  Bill  a  second  time,  and  adjourned. 


LETTER  CCXLIX 

Tuesday,  13  September,  1887. — Yesterday  afternoon  we 
met  in  fairly  full  numbers,  having  been  specially  whipped 
up  in  anticipation  of  mischief — prepared  for  trouble  in  one 
respect  and  not  in  others.  But  though  we  had  an  all-night 
sitting,  we  got  little  trouble  where  we  expected  it  and 
much  where  we  did  not.  After  questions,  on  the  motion 
that  we  go  into  Committee  on  the  Appropriation  Bill^ 
Harcourt  rose  to  make  his  promised  protest  against 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Ennis  meeting.  His  doctrine 
was  that  neither  by  express  statute  nor  by  Common 
Law  had  the  Government  power  to  prohibit  it.  He 
tried  to  sustain  this  doctrine  by  reference  to  Sacheverel 
and  Wilkes  of  the  last  century,  and  to  certain  of  Lord 
Eldon's  opinions  in  this  century  ( 1 8 1 9)  on  the  right  to 
suppress  rioting,  and  so  on.  But  the  speech  was  aca- 
demic, and  contained  little  of  real  law  or  legal  precedent. 
The  political  part  of  it  was  rather  flat  for  so  very  lively 
a  speaker.  He  concluded  without  making  any  motion 
against  the  Appropriation  Bill. 

Then  Balfour  rose,  and  made  the  best  debating 
speech  he  ever  delivered,  which  left  Harcourt's  argument 
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nowhere,  and  raised  Balfour's  reputation  considerably. 
His  point  was  that  ever  since  1880  under  the  Liberal 
Government,  the  right  and  power  of  the  Executive 
under  the  Common  Law  to  prohibit  meetings  likely  to 
lead,  in  connexion  with  the  proceedings,  not  only  to 
immediate  breach  of  the  peace,  but  also  to  crime,  were 
specifically  discussed  in  Parliament,  and  were  affirmed 
by  the  jurists  and  lawyers  on  both  sides  of  politics. 
Moreover,  in  1882,  when  a  statutory  power  to  this  effect 
was  temporarily  conferred  under  Harcourt's  own  super- 
vision {Crimes  Prevention  Act),  it  was  done  on  the 
ground  that  the  power  already  existed  in  Common  Law, 
but  that  statutory  provision  was  needed  for  its  speedy 
enforcement.  Lastly,  the  right  had  been  acted  on  scores 
of  times  in  Ireland  under  successive  Administrations. 
Harcourt  had  not  alluded  much  to  the  Mitchelstown 
affair ;  but  Balfour  took  the  occasion  to  show  that  the 
Executive  had  an  inherent  right  to  send  an  official 
reporter  to  the  meeting  with  police  ;  that  his  escort  was 
driven  away,  together  with  another  small  body  that  had 
come  to  their  assistance ;  that  they  were  chased  and 
beaten  back  by  vastly  superior  numbers  to  their  barracks, 
and  there  attacked;  and  that  the  barracks  themselves 
were  about  to  be  broken  into  before,  at  last,  in  self- 
defence,  they  fired  on  their  assailants. 

Then  Labouchere  rose  to  give  a  counter-version, 
having  been  there  at  the  time  and  just  returned.  But 
his  speech  was  so  contorted  with  violent  bias,  and  he  so 
mixed  up  comment  with  narrative  and  what  he  had  seen 
with  what  he  thought  he  had  ascertained,  that  I  could 
gather  nothing  from  it.  We  also  had  some  violent 
remarks  from  Dillon,  who  also  had  just  returned;  and 
shortly  after  the  dinner  hour,  Gladstone  spoke.  He 
entirely  accepted  Harcourt's  views  of  the  legal  question, 
and  as  to  the  taunt,  tu  quoque  as  he  called  it,  that  his 
own  Administration  had  acted  on  exactly  the  same  view 
as  that  on  which  we  are  acting,  he  virtually  said  that  he 
did  not  care  for  that,  as  he  might  have  been  wrong  I 
He  then  commented  in  a  purely  party  sense  on  the 
Mitchelstown  events.  Shortly  after  midnight  Parnell 
moved  to  adjourn  the  debate,  in  order  that  he  might 
move  a  hostile  motion  on  the  following  day.  This  we 
rejected  on  a  division,  with  a  large  majority  (141),  show- 
ing that  we  had  fully  sufficient  numbers  for  Closure. 
Gladstone  and  Harcourt  did  not  stay  to  vote.      Finally 
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the  Appropriation  Bill  went  through  the  Committee 
stage  by  1.0  a.m.,  and  so  far  we  had  much  less  trouble 
than  we  expected. 

Then  we  had  to  take  up  two  legislative  measures, 
which  had  to  be  dealt  with  that  night,  if  at  all.  There 
were  much  trouble  and  angry  talk,  in  the  course  of  which, 
two  members,  Cunninghame  Graham,  for  language  to- 
wards the  House  of  Lords,  and  Edward  Harrington,  for 
disrespect  to  the  Speaker,  were  suspended.  The  Bills 
were  those  relating  to  Coal  Mines  Regulation  and  to 
Truck,  in  both  of  which  the  Lords  had  made  amend- 
ments, which  we  had  resolved  to  accept.  There  were 
endless  little  debates,  during  which  Wm.  Abraham  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  Bradlaugh  also  behaved  well. 
All  this  was  not  settled,  however,  till  5.15  a.m.,  when, 
after  sitting  all  night,  we  adjourned  on  a  chilly  autumnal 
morning. 

Timothy  Charles  Harrington 
(1892-1895) 

Timothy  Harrington,  brother  of  Edward  Harrington, 
has  not  been  nearly  so  conspicuous  in  this  Parlia- 
ment as  he  was  in  the  last.  He  is  still  secretary  to 
the  once  formidable  Land  League  in  Ireland,  of  which 
so  much  was  heard  during  1887.  But  his  occupation 
must  in  some  degree  be  gone  since  the  Gladstonian 
Government  came  into  power,  as  the  League  will  desire 
to  make  smooth  the  path  for  Gladstone,  whereas  its 
natural  tendency  is  towards  rough  places.  He  has  thus 
not  had  much  to  say  of  late,  but  when  he  does  speak  it 
is  with  considerable  effect.  His  mode  of  speech  is  rough 
and  turgid,  though  at  times  he  is  impelled  by  passionate 
vehemency.  X 

It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  as  thoroughly  Parnellite 
as  John  Redmond,  but  he  seems  to  have  a  similar 
determination  to  press  what  may  be  called  the  National 
claims  of  Ireland,  by  which  is  meant  the  extreme 
demands  of  Nationalist  agitators,  upon  the  attention  of 
a  Liberal  Administration,  irrespective  of  Party  arrange- 
ments or  of  British  politics.  He  is  a  formidable  free 
lance,  even  if  he  be  not  one  of  those  whose  active 
opposition  is  dreaded  by  the  present  Administration. 
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William  Abraham  ("  Mabon  ") 
(i  892-1 895) 

Abraham's  aspect  is  remarkable  and  would  at  once 
strike  any  observer  :  a  fresh,  ruddy  and  open  face ;  a 
short,  broad  and  thick-set  figure,  indicating  great  power, 
but  somewhat  spoilt  by  stoutness.  He  is  a  typical 
representative  of  the  Welsh  mining  community,  as  the 
son  of  a  miner,  who  has,  up  to  a  very  recent  date, 
worked  in  that  capacity.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life, 
good-natured  and  full  of  vivacity,  and  is  reported  to  be 
an  unusually  fine  speaker  in  the  Welsh  language,  perhaps 
the  most  eloquent  man  in  Wales,  a  principality  where 
eloquence  is  much  studied  by  the  natives.  He  speaks 
well  in  English  also,  but  with  an  accent,  and  without  real 
fluency,  and  one  sees  that  it  is  not  his  mother-tongue. 
He  has,  however,  a  mastery  of  the  language,  and  he  often 
rises  to  eloquence  in  it,  invariably  leaving  an  impression 
of  what  his  eloquence  must  be  in  Welsh. 

His  speeches  in  reality  relate  only  to  what  he  con- 
siders the  wrongs  of  Wales,  and  his  tone  is  actually 
provincial,  though  he  would  call  it  national.  His  topics 
are  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  Welsh  grammar  and 
literature;  the  abolition  of  tithes,  or  failing  that,  the 
hindering  of  their  collection  ;  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Wales;  the  endowment  of  inter- 
mediate education  from  State  funds;  the  separation  of 
Welsh  public  finance  from  that  of  England  ;  and  the 
fostering  of  the  recollection  of  anything  that  Wales  may 
have  suffered  during  the  past  centuries.  The  opinions 
of  him  and  his  fellow-thinkers  tend  distinctly  towards  a 
sort  of  Home  Rule. 

LETTER  CCL 

Tuesday  evening,  13  September,  1887.— We  met  early 
to-day,  at  3.0  p.m.,  to  read  the  Appropriation  Bill  for  the 
third  time  and  so  wind  up  the  Session.  But  we  were 
whipped  up  in  full  numbers,  as  Parnell,  haying  been 
foilea  the  previous  evening,  might  make  a  hostile  motion. 
When  the  House  met,  it  was  clear,  however,  that  he 
would  get  no  support  beyond  his  own  attenuated  band 
of  Nationalists  and  British  ultra-Radicals,  Gladstone, 
Harcourt  and  their  set   being  absent,   except   Morley, 
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who  alone  remained  on  the  front  Opposition  bench. 
So  when  the  third  reading  of  the  Appropriation  Bill 
was  moved,  about  four  o'clock,  after  Questions,  varied 
and  numerous,  like  parting  shots,  had  been  answered, 
a  drawling,  drivelling  debate  by  Nationalist  nobodies 
began.  About  seven  o'clock  Parnell  rose,  in  a  fawn- 
coloured  summer  costume,  and  looking  in  better  health, 
not  to  make  a  hostile  motion,  but  to  discharge  a  quiver 
full  of  Parthian  arrows.  He  defied  the  Conservative 
Government  to  extinguish  the  National  League  or  to 
stop  their  public  meetings.  He  denounced  the  Con- 
servative Party  for  supporting  the  Government.  He 
declared  that  all  the  proceedings  under  the  Crimes  Act 
would  be  directed,  not  against  real  offenders,  but  against 
political  opponents.  He  predicted  the  failure  of  all  our 
measures  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  cause.  All 
this  he  did  in  his  best  manner,  his  voice  somewhat  weak 
at  times,  but  diction,  delivery  and  gesture  excellent — 
exhibitions  of  a  consummate  actor.  The  speech  was,  of 
course,  not  meant  for  us,  on  whom  it  made  not  the 
least  impression,  but  for  the  newspapers  and  the  Irish 
public. 

In  one  part  of  his  speech  Parnell  dwelt  on  the  par- 
ticulars of  prison  discipline,  as  applicable  to  those 
Nationalist  leaders  who  might  be  imprisoned  under  the 
Crimes  Act,  and  whom  he  miscalled  Political  Prisoners. 
Labouchere  did  the  same,  and  so  did  other  speakers,  the 
object  being  to  get  some  concession  in  this  respect  for 
Wm.  O'Brien,  member  for  Cork,  who  has  been  arrested 
after  the  magisterial  proceedings  at  Mitchelstown  (9  Sep- 
tember), and  will,  they  expect,  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment. But  Balfour,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  steadily 
refused.  Then,  at  7.45  p.m.,  the  Appropriation  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed,  thus  virtually  terminating 
the  Session.  Some  minor  legislative  business  was  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  House  adjourned  at  8.15  p.m.  till 
Friday,  when  there  will  take  place  the  closing  cere- 
monies, at  which  I  shall  not  be  present. 

William  O'Brien 

(1886-1892) 

There  is  not  very  much  to   be   said  about   O'Brien 
from  a  House  of  Commons  point  of  view,  but  a  summary 
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of  the  principal  men  in  the  Irish  Party  would  not  be 
complete  without  some  notice  of  him,  on  account  of 
what  he  is  outside  the  House  and  within  Ireland  itself. 
I  have  heard  Irishmen  say  that  there  is  nobody  so 
influential  with  the  Nationalist  Party  on  the  spot,  in 
the  rural  districts  of  Ireland.  They  tell  me  also  that  he 
is  a  man  of  over-wrought  nervous  excitability,  and  that 
if  the  success  of  his  politics  were  to  relegate  him  to 
quietude,  a  depressing  reaction  would  ensue.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  his  external  aspect  and  de- 
meanour. In  private  conversation  he  is  amiable 
enough,  and  I  have  even  seen  him  adopt  a  soft,  purring 
manner.  But  when  he  rises  in  his  place  to  address  the 
House  about  his  wrongs  and  sorrows,  or  those  of  his 
country,  and  his  tall  form  never  rises  for  any  other 
purpose,  then  he  is  all  sound,  fury,  and  fire.  He  will 
raise  his  voice  to  mimic  thunder  and  then  lower  it  to 
a  strange  hiss.  He  becomes,  not  like  a  lion,  but  like  a 
tiger,  a  cat  lashing  its  tail,  displaying  its  teeth,  and 
scratching  with  its  claws. 

He  had  just  come  out  of  prison  when  I  heard  him 
speak  for  the  first  time,  and  I  thought  the  exhibition 
was  funny  in  the  extreme.  Presently  I  heard  Opposition 
leaders  allude  to  it  as  a  striking  and  convincing  speech. 
Such  is  the  variety  of  taste.  Except  for  oratorical 
efforts  of  this  sort,  which  are  those  of  an  agitator 
outside  the  House,  he  does  nothing  particular  in 
Parliament,  and  probably  the  wild  excitement  of  his 
life  unfits  him  for  sober  business.  He  has  some  ability 
for  political  literature,  however.  He  has  lately  been  on 
deputation  to  raise  Nationalist  funds  in  America.  In 
the  Party  crisis  he  first  declared  against  Parnell,  but  it 
seems  uncertain  as  to  how  far  he  will  adhere  to  that 
declaration. 

(1892-1895) 

However  much  fame  or  notoriety,  whichever  it 
should  be  called,  O'Brien  may  have  enjoyed  in  the  last 
Parliament,  he  has  done  but  little  comparatively  in  this. 
Even  during  the  debate  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in 
1893,  he  did  not  render  much  service  in  detail  to  the 
Nationalist  cause,  though  of  course  he  orated  more  suo, 
on  occasions. 

He  was  always  supposed  to  be   absorbed   and  pre-. 
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occupied  in  Ireland  itself,  being,  in  conjunction  with 
John  Dillon,  a  prime  mover  in  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
and  jointly  responsible  for  the  sustenance  oi  the  large 
body  of  misguided  tenants  who  had  been  induced,  under 
the  vain  assurances  of  that  Plan,  to  render  themselves 
landless  and  houseless  for  nothing.  It  was  easily  in- 
telligible that,  with  such  an  aim  cura  as  that  seated 
behind  him,  he  had  other  things  to  mind  than  agitation 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  His  opportunity  came, 
however,  when  towards  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1894 
the  Government  brought  in  a  Bill,  virtually  to  reinstate 
these  self-evicted  tenants.  Then  he  once  more  donned 
his  oratorical  armour.  He  declaimed,  of  course,  not 
against  the  Bill,  but  against  its  possible  opponents.  His 
speeches  are,  however,  no  longer  things  that  can  be 
seriously  described — froth,  fume,  vino  spumante,  and 
nothing  more— histrionic  performances,  with  nothing 
solid  either  in  manner  or  in  matter,  and  commanding 
no  real  attention  even  in  the  Irish  quarter  of  the  House. 
By  the  Conservatives  he  is  regarded  as  one  seated  on 
the  top  of  a  monument,  lamenting. 
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1898-1900,  U.  Woolwich  1902-3,  Portsmouth  since  1910  ; 
K.C.B.  1903  ;   G.C.B.  1911. 

Beresford-Hope,  Alexander  James  Beresford,  b.  1820  ;  s. 
of   Thos.    Hope  ;     M.P.    C.    Maidstone    1841-52,    1857-9, 
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Stoke-upon-Trent  1865-8,  Cambridge  (Univers.)   1868-87  ; 

P.C.  1880  ;    d.  1887. 
*Bethell,  Commander  George  Richard,  b.  1849  I   s-  °*  W-  F. 

Bethell  ;    M.P.  C.  Yorks  (Holderness)   1885-1900. 
Biggar,  Joseph  Gillis,  b.  1829;    s.  of  Joseph  Biggar  ;    M.P. 

HR.  Cavan  1874-86,  N.  1885-90  ;   d.  1890. 
BlRKBECK,  Sir  Edward,  Bt.,  b.  1838  ;    s.  of  Henry  Birkbeck  ; 

M.P.  C.  Norfolk  (N.)  1879-85,  Norfolk  (E.)  1885-92  ;    1st 

Bt.  cr.  1886  ;   d.  1908. 
Blane,  Alexander,  b.  1856  ;   merchant  tailor  ;  s.  of  Alexander 

Blane  ;   M.P.  N.  Armagh  1885-6,  PN.  1886-92. 
Blundell-Hollinshead-Blundell,  Colonel  Henry,  b.  1831  ; 

s.  of  Richard  Benson  Blundell-Hollinshead-Blundell  ;    M.P. 

C.  Lanes  (Ince)  1885-92,  1895-1906  ;    d.  1906. 
Bolton,  Joseph  Cheney,  b.  1819  ;    E.  I.  merchant ;    M.P.  L. 

Stirlingshire  1880-86,  GL.  1886-92  ;    d.  1901. 
Bolton,  Thomas  Dolling,  b.  1841  ;    s.  of  Jas.  Thos.  Bolton  ; 

M.P.  GL.  Derbyshire  (N.E.)  1886-1906  ;    d.  1906. 
Bowles,  Thomas  Gibson,  b.  1843  ;  M.P.  C.  King's  Lynn,  1892- 

1906,  L.  1910. 
*Bradlaugh,    Charles,    b.    1833  ;     s.    of   Charles    Bradlaugh, 

solicitor's  clerk  ;    elected  M.P.  L.  Northampton  1880,  took 

his  seat  1886-91  ;    d.  1891. 
Brand,  Henry  Robert,  b.  1841  ;    5.  of  1st  Visct.  Hampden  ; 

M.P.  L.  Stroud,  1874-86  ;    sue.  as  2nd  Viscount,  1892  ;    d. 

1906. 
Brassey,  Sir  Thomas,  b.  1836  ;    s.  of  Thos.  Brassey  ;    M.P.  L. 

Devonport    1865,    1868-9,    1874-86  ;     Civil    Lord    of    the 

Admiralty  1880-84  ;  Sec.  to  the  Admiralty,  1884-5  >  K.C.B. 

1881  ;  1st  Baron  Brassey  cr.  1886  ;  1st  Earl  Brassey,  G.C.B. 

cr.  1911. 
Bridgeman,  Lt.-Col.  Francis  Charles,  b.  1846  ;    s.  of  3rd 

Earl  of  Bradford  ;   M.P.  C.  Bolton,  1885-95. 
Bright,  Jacob,  b.  1821  ;    s.  of  Jacob    Bright  ;    M.P.  L.  Man- 
chester  1867-85,   GL.   Manchester   (S.W.)    1886-95  ;     P.C. 

1894  ;    d.  1899. 
Bright,  John,  b.  1811  ;    s.  of  Jacob  Bright  ;    M.P.  L.  Durham 

(City)   1843-7,  Manchester  1847-57,  Birmingham  1857-85, 

LU.  Birmingham  (Central)  1886-9  >    Pres-  of  Bd.  of  Trade, 

1868-70  ;    Chancellor  Duchy  of   Lane.    1873-4,   1880-82  ; 

P.C.  1868  ;   d,  1889. 
*Broadhurst,   Henry,    b.   1840  ;     s.   of  Thomas   Broadhurst, 

journeyman  stonemason  ;    M.P.  L.  Stoke-upon-Trent  1880- 

85,     Birmingham     (Bordesley)     1885-6,     GL.    Nottingham 

1886-92,  Leicester  1894-1900,  L.  1900-1906  ;    Under  Sec. 

Home  Dept.  1886  ;    Sec.  to  Pari.  Com'tee  to  Trades  Union 

Congress,  1875-90  ;    d,  191 1. 
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*Brodrick,  William  St.  John  Fremantle,  b.  1856  ;  s.  of  8th 
Viscount  Midleton  ;  M.P.  C.  Surrey  (W.)  1880-85,  (Guild- 
ford) 1S85-1906  ;  Fin.  Sec.  to  War  Office,  1886-92  ;  Under 
Sec.  for  War,  1895-8  ;  Under  Sec.  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
1898-1900  ;  Sec.  for  War,  1900-1903  ;  Sec.  for  India, 
1903-1905  ;   P.C.  1897  ;   sue.  as  9th  Viscount,  1907. 

Brooks,  Sir  William  Cunliffe,  Bt.,  b.  1819  ;  s.  of  Samuel 
Brooks  ;  M.P.  C.  Cheshire  (E.)  1869-85,  Altrincham  1886- 
92  ;   1st  Bt.  cr.  1886  ;   d.  1900. 

Bruce,  Lord  Henry  Augustus  Brudenell-,  b.  1842  ;  s.  of 
3rd  Marquess  of  Ailesbury  ;  M.P.  C.  Chippenham  1886-92  ; 
sue.  as  5th  Marquess,  1894  ;    d.  1911. 

Brunner,  John  Tomlinson,  b.  1842  ;  s.  of  Rev.  John  Brunner  ; 
M.P.  L.  Northwich  1885-6,   GL.   1887-1910  ;   1st  Bt.   cr. 

1895. 
*Bryce,  James,  b.  1838  ;    s.  of  James  Bryce  ;    M.P.  L.  Tower 

Hamlets  1880-85,  Aberdeen  city  (S.)   1885-6,   GL.   1886- 

1900,  L.   1900-1907  ;    Under  Sec.  Foreign  Affairs,   1886  ; 

Chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lane.   1892-4  ;    Pres.  of  Bd.  of 

Trade,    1894-5  ;     Chief    Sec.    for    Ireland,    1905-6 ;     Brit. 

Amb.  at  Washington  since  1907  ;    P.C.  1892. 
Burdett-Coutts,  William  Lehmann  Ashmead-Bartlett,  b. 

1851  ;    s.   of  Ellis  Bartlett,   of  Plymouth,   U.S.A.  ;    M.P. 

C.  Westminster  since  1885. 
Burns,  John,  b.  1858  ;    s.  of  Alexander  Burns,  engineer ;   M.P. 

Lab.    Battersea   1892-5,    GL.    1895-1900,    L.    since    1900 ; 

Pres.  Local  Govt.  Bd.  from  1905  ;   P.C.  1905. 
*Burt,  Thomas,  b.  1837  ;    s.  of  Peter  Burt,  miner  ;    M.P.  R. 

Morpeth    1874-85,    L.    1885-6,    GL.    1886-1900,    L.    since 

1900  ;   Pari.  Sec.  of  Bd.  of  Trade,  1892-5  ;   P.C.  1906. 
Buxton,  Edward  North,  b.  1840  ;    s.  of  Sir  E.  N.  Buxton ; 

M.P.  L.  Walthamstow  1885-6  ;    Chairman  London  School 

Bd.  1881-5. 
*Buxton,  Sydney  Charles,  b.  1853  ;    s.  of  Chas.   Buxton ; 

M.P.  L.  Peterborough  1883-5  ,  GL.  Tower  Hamlets  (Poplar) 

1886-1900,  L.  since  1900  ;   Under  Sec.  for  Colonies,  1892-5  ; 

Postmaster-Genl.   1905-10  ;    Pres.  of   Bd.  of  Trade   since 

1910  ;    P.C.  1905. 

*Caine,  William  Sproston,  b.  1842  ;  s.  of  Nathaniel  Caine  ; 
M.P.  L.  Scarborough  1880-85,  LU.  Barrow-in-Furness 
1886-90,  GL.  Bradford  (E.)  1892-5,  L.  Cornwall  (Cam- 
borne) 1900-3  ;   Civil  Lord  of  Admiralty,  1884-5  ;   d.  1903. 

Caldwell,  James,  b.  1839;  -s-  °*  Findley  Caldwell;  M.P.  LU 
Glasgow  (St.  Rollox)  1886-92,  GL.  Lanark  (Mid.)  1894- 
1910  ;    P.C.  1910. 

Cameron,  Charles,  M.D.,  b.  1841  ;   s.  of  John  Cameron  ;   M.P. 
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L.  Glasgow  1874-85,  GL.  Glasgow  (College)  1885-95, 
(Bridgeton)  1897-1900  ;    1st  Bt.  cr.  1893. 

Cameron,  John  Macdonald,  b.  1847  '<  s-  of  Lachian  Cameron  ; 
M.P.  Crofter,  Wick  Burghs  1885-6,  GL.  1886-92. 

Campbell,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Bt.,  b.  1835  >  s-  of  Mon- 
tagu Douglas-Campbell ;  M.P.  C.  Renfrewshire,  1873-4, 
(W.)  1885-92  ;  1st  Bt.  cr.  1880  ;  1st  Baron  Blythswood, 
cr.  1892  ;    d.  1908. 

Campbell,  Sir  George,  b.  1814  ;  s.  of  Sir  George  Campbell ; 
M.P.  L.  Kirkcaldy  Burghs  1875-85,  GL.  1886-92  ;  K.C.S.I. 
1873  ;   d.  1892. 

♦Campbell-Bannerman,  Henry,  b.  1836  ;  s.  of  Sir  Jas.  Camp- 
bell ;  M.P.  L.  Stirling  Burghs  1868-1908  ;  Fin.  Sec.  to 
War  Office,  1871-74,  1880-82  ;  Sec.  of  the  Admiralty, 
1882-4  !  Chief  Sec.  for  Ireland,  1884-5  '>  Sec.  for  War, 
1886,  1892-95  ;  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  1899-1905  ; 
Prime  Minister  and  Leader  of  the  H.  of  C.  1905-8  ;  P.C. 
1884  ;   G.C.B.  1895  ;   d.  1908. 

*Chamberlain,  Joseph,  b.  1836  ;  s.  of  J.  Chamberlain  ;  M.P. 
L.  Birmingham  1876-86,  LU  Birmingham  (W.)  since  1886  ; 
Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Trade,  1880-85  ;  Pres.  of  Loc.  Govt.  Bd. 
1886  ;   Colonial  Sec.  1895-1903  ;   P.C.  1880. 

Chamberlain,  Richard,  b.  1840  ;  5.  of  J.  Chamberlain  ;  M.P. 
L.  Islington  (W.)  1885,  LU.  1886-92  ;   d.  1899. 

Chance,  Patrick  Alexander,  b.  1857  ;  s.  of  Albert  G.  Chance  ; 
M.P.  N.  Kilkenny  (S.)  1885-94. 

♦Channing,  Francis  Allston,  b.  1841  ;  s.  of  Rev.  W.  H. 
Charming  ;  M.P.  L.  Northants  (E.)  1885-6,  GL.  1886-1911  ; 
1st  Bt.  cr.  1906  ;    Baron  Channing  cr.  1912. 

♦Chaplin,  Henry,  b.  1841  ;  s.  of  Rev.  H.  Chaplin  ;  M.P.  C. 
Lincolnshire  (Mid.)  1868-85,  (Sleaford)  1886-1906,  Surrey 
(Wimbledon)  1907-1910,  U.  since  1910  ;  Chancellor  of 
Duchy  of  Lane.  1885-6  ;  Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Agricult.  1886-92  ; 
Pres.  of  Local  Govt.  Bd.  1895-1900  ;    P.C.  1885. 

*Childers,  Hugh  Culling  Eardley,  b.  1827 ;  s.  of  Rev. 
Eardley  Childers  ;  M.P.  L.  Pontefract  1860-85,  Edinburgh 
(S.)  1886,  GL.  1886-92  ;  Fin.  Sec.  to  Treas.  1865-6  ;  Civil 
Ld.  of  Admiralty,  1863-8  ;  First  Ld.  of  Admiralty,  1868- 
71  ;  Chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lane.  1872-3  ;  Sec.  for  WTar, 
1880-2  ;  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  1882-5  '•  Home  Sec. 
1886  ;   P.C.  1868  ;   d.  1896. 

♦Churchill,  Lord  Randolph  Henry  Spencer,  b.  1849  ;  s. 
of  7th  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  M.P.  C.  Woodstock  1874-85, 
Paddington  (S.)  1886-95  ;  Leader  of  Fourth  Party,  1880  ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  H.  of  C. 
1886  ;    Resigned  Office,  1886  ;    P.C.  1885  ;    d.  1895. 

♦Clancy,  John  Joseph,  b.  1847  .'    s-  of  Wm.  Clancy  ;    M.P. 
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N.  Dublin  co.  (N.)  1885-6,  GL.  1886-1900,  N.  since  1900  ; 

K.C.  1906. 
♦Clark,  Gavin  Brown,  M.D.,  b.  1846  ;   s.  of  Wm.  Clark  ;   M.P. 

Crofter,  Caithness  1885-6,  GL.  1886-1900. 
♦Clarke,  Sir  Edward  George,  Q.C.,  b.  1841  ;    s.  of  J.  G. 

Clarke  ;     M.P.    C.   Southwark   1880,    Plymouth   1880-1900 

London    (City)    1906 ;     Solicitor-Genl.    1886-92  ;     Kt.    cr. 

1886;    P.C.  1908. 
♦Cobb,  Henry  Peyton,  b.  1835  ;   s.  of  Timothy  Rhodes  Cobb  ; 

M.P.  L.  Warwickshire  (Rugby)  1885-6,  GL.  1886-95  ;    d. 

1910. 
Cohen,  Lionel  Louis,  b.  1832  ;    s.  of  Louis  Cohen  ;    M.P.  C. 

Paddington,  1885-7  \    d-  l887- 
Coleridge,  Bernard  John  Seymour,  b.  1851  ;   s.  of  1st  Baron 

Coleridge  ;    M.P.  L.  Sheffield  (Attercliffe)  1885,  GL.  1886- 

94  ;    Q.C.  1892  ;    sue.  as  2nd  Baron,  1894  ;    Judge  of  High 

Court  since  1907. 
♦Collings,   Jesse,   b.    1831  ;     s.   of  Thos.   Collings ;    M.P.   R. 

Ipswich   1880-5,  L*  1885-6,  LU.  Birmingham    (Bordesley) 

since  1886  ;    Sec.  Local  Govt.  Bd.  1886  ;    Und.  Sec.  Home 

Office,  1895-1902  ;   P.C.  1892. 
Colomb,  Captain  John  Charles  Ready,  b.  1838  ;   s.  of  Gen. 

G.  T.  Colomb  ;   M.P.  C.  Tower  Hamlets  (Bow  and  Bromley) 

1886-92,   Great   Yarmouth,    1895-1906 ;     K.C.M.G.    1888; 

P.C.  1903,  d.  1909. 
Commins,   Andrew,    b.    1829 ;     s.   of   John    Commins ;    M.P. 

HR.  Roscommon    1880-5  »    N.  Roscommon    (S.)    1885-92, 

Cork  co.  (S.E.)  1893-1900. 
Conway,  Michael,  b.  1844  ;    s.  of  Edward  Conway  ;    M.P.  N. 

Leitrim  1885,  PN.  1886-92. 
Conybeare,  Charles  Augustus  Vansittart,  b.  1853  ;    s.  of 

John  Charles  Conybeare  ;    M.P.   R.  Cornwall   (Camborne) 

1885-6,  GL.  1886-95. 
Cooke,  Charles  Wallwyn  Radcliffe,  b.  1841  ;    s.  of  Robt. 

Duffield  Cooke  ;  M.P.  C.  Newington  (W.)  1885-92,  Hereford 

(City)  1893-1900  ;   d.  1911. 
Coote,  Thomas,  junr.,  b.  1850  ;    s.  of  Thomas    Coote  ;    M.P. 

L.  Hunts  (S.)  1885-6. 
Corry,  Sir  James  Porter,  Bt.,  b.  1827;    s.  of  Robt.  Corry ; 

M.P.  C.  Belfast  1874-85,  Armagh  (Mid.)  1886-91  ;    1st  Bt. 

cr.  1885  ;    d.  1891. 
Cossham,  Handel,   b.   1825  ;    s.  of  Jesse  Cossham  ;    M.P.  L. 

Bristol  (E.)  1885-6,  GL.  1886-90  ;   d.  1890. 
♦Courtney,  Leonard  Henry,  b.  1832  ;    s.  of  John  Sampson 

Courtney ;     M.P.    L.    Liskeard    1876-85,    Bodmin    1885-6, 

LU.  1886-1900  ;   Und.  Sec.  Home  Dept.  1880-1  ;   Colonial 

Sec.  1881-2  ;   Fin.  Sec.  to  the  Treas.  1882-4  ',   Chairman  of 
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Committees  and  Dep.  Speaker,  1886-92  ;    P.C.  1889  ;    1st 

Baron  Courtney  of  Penrith  cr.  1906. 
Cowen,  Joseph,  b.  1832  ;    s.  of  Sir  Temple  Cowen  ;    M.P.  R, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1874-85,  Ind.  L.  1885-6  ;   d.  1900. 
Cox,  Joseph  Richard,  b.  1852  ;    s.  of  Hugh  Cox  ;    M.P.  N. 

Clare  1885-92. 
♦Cranborne,    James    Edward    Herbert    Gascoyne    Cecil, 

Viscount,  b.  1861  ;   s.  of  3rd  Marquess  of  Salisbury  ;   M.P. 

C.  Lanes.  (Darwen)  1885-92,  Rochester  1893-1903  ;    Und. 

Sec.  Foreign  Affairs,  1900-3  ;    Lord  Privy  Seal,  1903-5  ; 

Pres.  Bd.  of  Trade,  1905  ;  C.B.  1900  ;   sue.  as  4th  Marquess, 

1903  ;    P.C.  1903  ;    G.C.V.O.  1909. 
Cremer,  William  Randal,  b.  1838  ;    s.   of  Geo.  M.  Cremer, 

herald  painter  ;  M.P.  L.  Shoreditch  (Haggerston)  1885-6, 

GL.  1886-95,  L.  1906-8  ;   Kt.  cr.  1907  ;   d.  1908. 
Cross,  Sir  Richard  Assheton,  b.   1823  ;    s.  of  Wm.  Cross  ; 

M.P.    C.    Preston    1857-62,    Lancashire    (S.W.)    1868-85, 

Newton    1885-6  ;     Home    Sec.    1874-8,    1885-6 ;     Sec.    of 

State  for  India,  1886-92  ;    P.C.   1874  ;    Lord  Privy  Seal, 

1895-1900  ;    1st  Viscount  Cross  cr.  1886. 
Cunninghame-Graham,  Robert  Bontine,  b.  1852  ;   s.  of  Wm. 

Cunninghame-Bontine ;      M.P.     GL.     Lanarkshire     (N.W.) 

1886-92. 
Currie,  Sir  Donald,  b.   1825  ;    s.   of  Jas.  Currie  ;    M.P.   L. 

Perthshire     1880-6,    LU     Perthshire     (W.)     1 886-1 900  ; 

G.C.M.G.  1877  ;   d.  1909. 
*Curzon,  George  Nathaniel,  Viscount,  b.  1859  ;    s.  of  Rev. 

Alfred   Nathaniel   Holden   Curzon,    4th    Baron    Scarsdale ; 

M.P.  C.  Southport  1886-98  ;    Und.  Sec.  for  India,  1891-2  ; 

Und.   Sec.   Foreign  Affairs,   1895-98  ;     Viceroy   and  Gov. 

Genl.  of  India,  1899-1905  ;    P.C.   1895  ;    Baron  (Ireland) 

1898  ;   1st  Earl  Curzon  of  Kedleston  cr.  191 1. 

Dawson,  Richard,  b.  1855  ;   s.  of  Richard  Dawson  ;   M.P.  C. 

Leeds  (E.)  1885-6 ;  Assist.  Sec.  to  Bd.  of  Agricult.  1890-97. 
De  Lisle,  Edwin  Joseph  Lisle  March  Phillips,  b.  1852  ;  s.  of 

Ambrose  L.  M.  Phillips  de  Lisle  ;    M.P.  C.  Leicestershire 

(Loughborough)  1886-92. 
*Dilke,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bi,  b.  1843  ;    s.  of  Sir 

Chas.  Wentworth  Dilke,  1st  Bt.  ;   M.P.  L.  Chelsea  1868-86, 

GL.   Gloucestershire   (Forest  of  Dean),   1892-1911  ;    Und. 

Sec.     Foreign   Affairs,    1880-2  ;     Pres.    Local     Govt.    Bd. 

1882-5  ;   sue.  as  2nd  Bt.  1869  ;   P.C.  1882  ;    d.  1911 
*Dillon,  John,  b.  1851  ;  s.  of  J.  B.  Dillon  ;  M.P.  HR.  Tipperary 

1880-3  I   N.  Mayo  co.  since  1885. 
Dillwyn,  Lewis  Llewellyn,  b.  1814  ;    s.  of  L.  W.  Dillwyn  ; 

M.P.  L.  Swansea  1855-86,  GL.  1886-92  ;    d.  1892. 

33 
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Duff,  Robert  William,  b.  1835  ;    s.  of  Arthur  Duff  Aber- 

cromby  ;   M.P.  L.  Banffshire  1861-86,  GL.  1886-93  ;   Junr. 

Lord  of  the  Treas.  1882-5  ;    Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

1886  ;  P.C.  1892  ;  K.C.M.G.  1893  ;  d.  1895. 
Duncan,  Colonel  Francis,  b.  1836  ;  s.  of  John  Duncan  ;  M.P. 

C.  Finsbury  (Holborn)  1885-8  ;    C.B.  1885  ;    d.  1888. 
*Dyke,  Sir  William  Hart,  Bt.,  b.  1837  >   s-  of  6th  B*. ;   M.P. 

C.  Kent  (W.)  1865-8,  (Mid.)  1868-85  (N.W.)  1885-1906  ; 

Conserv.  Whip,  1868-74  ;    Chief  Whip,  Conserv.  1874-80  ; 

Chief  Sec.  for  Ireland,  1885-6  ;    Vice-Pres.  of  Council  for 

Education,  1887-92  ;    sue.  as  7th  Bt.  1875  ;    P.C.  1880. 

Ebrington,  Viscount  (Hugh  Fortescue),  b.  1854  ;    s.  of  3rd 

Earl  Fortescue  ;   M.P.  L.  Tiverton  1881-5,  Devonshire  (W.) 

1885-6,  LU.  1886-92  ;   sue.  as  4th  Earl  1905. 
♦Elliot,  Arthur  Ralph  Douglas,  b.  1846  ;   s.  of  3rd  Earl  of 

Minto;     M.P.    L.    Roxburghshire    1880-6,    LU.    1886-92, 

Durham  (City)  1898-1905  ;     Editor  of  Edinburgh  Review. 
Elliot,  Sir  George,  Bt.,  b.  1815  ;    s.  of  Ralph  Elliot ;    M.P. 

C.  Durham  (N.)  1868-85,  Monmouth  (Dist.)  1886-92  ;  1st 

Bt.,  cr.  1874  ;  d.  1893. 
Ellis,  John  Edward,  b.  1841  ;    s.  of  Edward  Shipley  Ellis  ; 

M.P.  L.  Notts  (Rushcliffe)  1885-1910  ;   Und.  Sec.  for  India, 

1905-6  ;   P.C.  1906  ;    d.  1910. 
Ellis,  Thomas  Edward,  b.  1859  >'    s-  °*  Thomas  Ellis,  tenant 

farmer  ;    M.P.  GL.  Merionethshire,  1886-99  >    Junr-  Ld.  of 

Treas.  1892-4  ;   Chief  Whip,  Liberal,  1894-9  ;   d.  1899. 
Elton,  Charles  Isaac,  Q.C.,  b.  1819  ;    s.  of  Fredk.  Bayard 

Elton  ;   M.P.  C.  Somerset  (W.)  1884-92  ;   d.  1900. 
Esmonde,  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Grattan,  b.  1862  ;    s.  of  10th 

Bt.  ;   M.P.  N.  Dublin  (S.)  1885-91,  Kerry  (W.)  1892-1900, 

Wexford  (N.)  since  1900. 
Esslemont,  Peter,  b.  1834  ;  s.  of  a  farmer  ;  M.P.  L.  Aberdeen- 
shire (E.)  1885-1892  ;    d.  1894. 
Evans,  Samuel  Thomas,  b.  1859  '<    s-  °*  John  Evans  ;    M.P. 

GL.    Glamorganshire    (Mid.),    1890-1900,    L.    1900-1910 ; 

Recorder  of  Swansea,   1906 ;    Solicitor-Gen.   1908  ;    Pres. 

of  Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiralty  from  1910  ;    Kt.  cr. 

1908  ;   K.C.  1901  ;   P.C.  1910. 
Eyre,  Colonel  Henry,  b.  1834  ;   s.  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Eyre  ;  M.P. 

C.  Lincolnshire  (Gainsborough)  1886-92  ;  d.  1904. 

Fellowes,  Ailwyn  Edward,  b.  1855  ;  s.  of  1st  Lord  de  Ramsey  ; 
M.P.  C.  Hunts  (Ramsey)  1887-1906  ;  Junr.  Lord  of  the 
Treas.  1900-5  ;  Pres.  Bd.  of  Agricult.  1905-6  ;  P.C.  1905  ; 
K.C.V.O.  1911. 
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♦Fenwick,  Charles,  b.  1850  (working  miner  1860-5)  ;    s-  °* 

John    Fenwick ;     M.P.    L.    Northumberland    (Wansbeck) 

1885-6,  GL.  1886-1900,  L.  1900--6,  Lab.  since  1906  ;  Sec. 

to  Pari.  Committee  on  Trades  Unions,  1890  ;  P.C.  1911. 
♦Fergusson,  Sir  James,  Bt.,  b.  1832  ;   s.  of  5th  Bt. ;   M.P.  C. 

Ayrshire  1854-7,  1859-68,  Manchester  (N.E.)   1885-1906  ; 

Und.  Sec.  for  India,  1860-7  '•  Und.  Sec.  Home  Dept.  1867-8  ; 

Und.    Sec.    Foreign    Affairs,    1886-91  ;     Postmaster-Gen. 

1891-2  ;     sue.   as  6th   Bt.    1849  \     P-C    l868 ;     K.C.M.G. 

1874  ;   G.C.S.I.  1885  ;   d.  1907. 
Field,  Rear-Admiral  Edward,  b.  1828  ;  s.  of  Jas.  Field  ;  M.P. 

C.  Sussex  (S.)  1885-1900  ;   C.B.  1897  ;   d.  1912. 
♦Finlay,    Robert   Bannatyne,    Q.C.,    b.    1842  ;     s.    of   Wm. 

Finlay  ;    M.P.  L.  Inverness  Burghs,  1885-6,  LU.  1886-92, 

1895-1906,    Edinburgh   and   St.    Andrew's   Univers.    since 

1910  ;    Solicitor-Gen.  1895-1900  ;    Attorney-Gen.   1900-6  ; 

Kt.  cr.  1895  ;   G.C.M.G.  1904  ;   P.C.  1905. 
*Fisher,  William  Hayes,  b.  1853  ;  s.  of  Rev.  Frederick  Fisher  ; 

M.P.  C.  Fulham  1885-1906  and  since  1910  ;    Junr.  Ld.  of 

Treas.  and  a  Ministerial  Whip,  1895-1902  ;    Fin.  Sec.  to 

Treas.  1902-3  ;    P.C.  1911. 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  Uniacke  Penrose,  b.  1839 ;   s.  of  Robt. 

U.   Penrose-Fitzgerald ;    M.P.   C.   Cambridge,   1885-1906 ; 

1st  Bt.  cr.  1896. 
♦Foster,  Sir  Balthazar  Walter,  M.D.,  b.  1840  ;    s.  of  B. 

Foster ;     M.P.    L.   Chester   1885-6,   Derbyshire    (Ilkeston) 

1886-1910  ;    Pari.  Sec.  to  Local  Govt.  Bd.  1892-96  ;    Kt. 

cr.  1886  ;    P.C.  1906  ;    1st  Baron  Ilkeston  cr.  1910. 
♦Fowler,  Henry  Hartley,  b.  1830  ;  s.  of  Rev.  Joseph  Fowler  ; 

M.P.    L.  Wolverhampton,   1880-5,  (E.)    1885-1908  ;    Und. 

Sec.  Home  Dept.  1884-5  ;    Fin.  Sec.  to  the  Treas.  1886  ; 

Pres.  Local  Govt.   Bd.   1892-4  ;    Sec.  for  India,   1894-5  ; 

Chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lane.  1905-8  ;  Lord  Pres.  of  the 

Council   of    the   Duchy,    1908-11  ;     P.C.    1886 ;     G.C.S.I. 

1895  ;   Viscount  Wolverhampton  cr.  1908  ;   d.  1911. 
♦Fulton,  James  Forrest,  b.  1846  ;    s.  of  Lt.-Col.  Jas.  Forrest 

Fulton  ;    M.P.  C.  West  Ham  (N.)   1886-92  ;    Q.C.  1892  ; 

Kt.  cr.  1892  ;    Recorder  of  London  since  1900. 

Gardner,  Herbert  Coulston,  b.  1846 ;  M.P.  L.  Essex  (N.) 
1885-6,  GL.  1886-95  ;  Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Agricult.  1892-5  ; 
Eccles.  Comr.  since  1903  ;  P.C.  1892  ;  1st  Baron  Burghclere, 
cr.  1895. 

Gathorne-Hardy,  John  Stewart,  b.  1839  >'  5-  of  Ist  Earl  of 
Cranbrook  ;  M.P.  C.  Rye  1868-80  (as  J.  S.  Hardy),  Kent 
(Mid.)  1885-92  (as  Gathorne-Hardy)  ;  Baron  Medway  cr. 
1892  ;    sue.  as  2nd  Earl  Cranbrook,  1906  ;    d.  1911. 
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Gedge,  Sydney,  b.  1829  ;    s.  of  Rev.  Sydney  Gedge ;    M.P. 

C.  Stockport  1886-92,  Walsall  1895-1900. 
George,  David  Lloyd,  b.  1863  ;    s.  of  William  George  ;    M.P. 

GL.  Carnarvon  (Dist.)  1890-1900,  L.  since  1900  ;    Pres.  of 

Bd.  of  Trade,  1905-8  ;    Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from 

1908  ;   P.C.  1905. 
Gibson,  John  George,   b.   1846  ;    s.  of  Wm.   Gibson  ;    M.P. 

C.  Liverpool  (Walton)  1885-8  ;    Solicitor-Gen.  for  Ireland, 

1885,  1886-7  I   Attorney-Gen.  for  Ireland,  1887-8  ;   Judge 
High  Court  Ireland  since  1888. 

Gilliat,  John  Saunders,  b.  1829  ;  s.  of  J.  K.  Gilliat ;  M.P. 
C.  Clapham  1886-92,  Lanes  (Widnes)  1892-1900  ;  Director 
Bank  of  England  ;  d.  1912. 

♦Gladstone,  Herbert  John,  b.  1854  ;  s.  of  Wm.  Ewart  Glad- 
stone ;  M.P.  L.  Leeds  1880-85,  (W.)  1885-6,  GL.  1886- 
1900,  L.  1900-10  ;  Ld.  of  the  Treas.  1881-5  ;  Dep. 
Comr.  Bd.  of  Works,  1885-6  ;  Fin.  Sec.  War  Office,  1886  ; 
Und.  Sec.  Home  Office,  1892-4  ;  First  Comr.  of  Works, 
1894-5  ;  Chief  Liberal  Whip,  1899-1905  ;  Home  Sec. 
1905-10  ;  P.C.  1894 ;  1st  Viscount  Gladstone  cr.  1910  ; 
G.C.M.G.  1910  ;  1st  Govr.-Genl.  of  Union  of  S.  Africa,  1910. 

♦Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  b.  1809  ;  4th  s.  of  Sir  John 
Gladstone,  1st  Bt.  ;  M.P.  C.  Newark  1832-46,  Oxford 
Univers.  LC.  1847-59,  L.  1859-65,  Lancashire  (S.)  1865-67, 
Greenwich  1868-80,  Midlothian  1880-6,  GL.  1886-95  ;  Junr. 
Ld.  of  the  Treas.  1834  ;  Und.  Sec.  for  Colonies,  1834,  1846 ; 
Vice-Pres.  of  the  Bd.  of  Trade,  1841-3  ;  Pres.  1843-5  ; 
Colonial  Sec.  1845-6  ;  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  1852-5, 
1859-65, 1865,  1873-4 ;  Ld.  High  Comr.  to  Ionian  Is.  1858 ; 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1865  ;  Leader  of  Op- 
position, 1865-8,  1885-6  ;  Prime  Minister,  1868-74,  1880-5, 

1886,  1892-4  ;  P.C.  1841  ;  d.  1898. 

♦Goldsmid,  Sir  Julian,  Bt.,  b.  1839;  s.  of  Fredk.  Goldsmid ; 
M.P.  L.  Honiton  1866-68,  Rochester  1870-80,  St.  Pancras 
(S.)  1885-6,  LU.  1886-96 ;  stic.  as  3rd  Bt.  1878  :  P.C. 
1895  ;    d.  1896. 

*Gorst,  Sir  John  Eldon,  Q.C.,  b.  1835  ;  s.  of  Edward  Chad- 
dock  Lowndes  (formerly  Gorst) ;  M.P.  C.  Cambridge  1866-8, 
Chatham,  1875-92,  Camb.  Univers.  1892-1906  ;  Solicitor- 
Genl.  1885  ;  Und.  Sec.  for  India,  1886-91  ;  Dep.  Chairman 
of  Committees,  1888-91  ;  Fin.  Sec.  to  Treas.  1891-2  ; 
Vice-Pres.  of  Council  of  Education,  1895-1902  ;  Kt.  cr. 
1885  ;   P.C.  1890. 

♦Goschen,  George  Joachim,  b.  1831  ;  s.  of  Wm.  Henry 
Goschen  ;  M.P.  L.  London  (City)  1863-80  ;  Ripon  1880-5  ; 
Edinburgh  (E.)  1885-6,  LU.  St.  George's,  Hanover  Sq. 
1887-1900 ;    Vice-Pres.   Bd.  of  Trade,   1865  ;    Chancellor 
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of  the  Duchy  of   Lane.  1865-66  ;    Pres.  of  Poor  Law  Bd. 

1868-71  ;    First  Ld.  of  the  Admiralty,  1871-8,  1895-1900  ; 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,   1886-92  ;    P.C.   1865  ;    1st 

Viscount  Goschen  cr.  1900  ;   d.  1907. 
Gray,  Charles  Wing,  b.  1845  ;   s.  of  C.  Gray,  a  tenant  farmer  ; 

M.P.  C.  Essex  (E.)  1886-92. 
Gray,  Edmond  Dwyer,  b.  1846  ;    s.  of  Sir  John  Gray  ;    M.P. 

HR.  Tipperary   1877-80,   Carlow  co.    1880-5,   N-   Dublin 

(St.  Stephen's)  1885-8  ;    d.  1888. 
Gregory,  George  Burrow,  s.  of  John  Swarbreck  Gregory ; 

M.P.  C.  Sussex  (E.)  1868-85,  Sussex  (N.)  1885-86  ;   d.  1892. 
Grey,  Albert  Henry  George,  b.  1851  ;    s.  of  Gen.  The  Hon. 

Charles  Grey  ;   M.P.  L.  Northumberland  (S.)  1880-5,  Tyne- 

side  1885-6  ;  Govr.  Genl.  of  Canada  1905-n  ;  sue.  uncle  as 

4th  Earl  Grey  1894 ;  G.C.M.G.  1904  ;  P.C.  1908  ;  G.C.V.O. 

1908. 
*Grey,  Sir  Edward,  Bt,  b.  1862  ;   s.  of  Lt.-Col.  George  Henry 

Grey  ;    M.P.  L.  Berwick-on-Tweed  1885-6,  GL.  1886-1900, 

L.  since  1900  ;    Und.  Sec.  Foreign  Affairs  1892-5  ;    Sec. 

Foreign  Affairs  since  1905  ;    sue.  grandfather  as  3rd  Bt. 

1882  ;    P.C.  1902  ;    K.G.  1912. 
Grimston    (James  Walter   Grimston),    Viscount,    b.    1852  ; 

s.  of  2nd  Earl  Verulam  ;   M.P.  C.  Herts  (St.  Albans)  1885- 

92  ;    sue.  as  3rd  Earl  Verulam  1895. 
Gully,  William  Court,  Q.C.,  b.  1835  ;    s.  of  Dr.  Jas.  Manby 

Gully  ;    M.P.  GL.  Carlisle  1886-1900,  L.  1900-5,  Speaker 

1895-1905  ;  P.C.  1895  ;  1st  Viscount  Selby  cr.  1905  ;  d.  1909. 
Gurdon,  Robert  Thornagh,  b.  1829  ;  s.  of  Brampton  Gurdon  ; 

M.P.  L.  Norfolk  (S.)  1880-5,  Norfolk  (Mid.)  1885-6,  LU. 

1886-92,  1895  ;   1st  Baron  Cranworth  cr.  1899  ;   d.  1902. 

*Haldane,  Richard  Burdon,  b.  1856  ;  s.  of  Robert  Haldane  ; 
M.P.  L.  Haddingtonshire  1885-6,  GL.  1886-1900,  L.  1900- 
11  ;  Sec.  for  War  since  1905  ;  Member  of  Judicial  Com. 
of  P.C.  since  1911  ;  K.C.  1890  ;  P.C.  1902  ;  Viscount 
Haldane  cr.  1911  ;    Lord  Chancellor  1912. 

Hall,  Alexander  William,  b.  1838  ;  s.  of  Henry  Hall ;  M.P. 
C.  Oxford  1874-80,  1885-92. 

Hamilton,  Lord  Claud  John,  b.  1843  ;  s.  of  1st  Duke  of 
Abercorn ;  M.P.  C.  Londonderry  1865-8,  King's  Lynn 
1869-80,  Liverpool  1880-5,  Liverpool  (West  Derby)  1886-8, 
Kensington  (S.)  since   1910  ;   Junr.    Lord  of  Treas.   1868. 

♦Hamilton,  Lord  George,  b.  1845  ;  s.  of  1st  Duke  of  Abercorn  ; 
M.P.  C.  Middlesex  1868-85,  (Ealing)  1885-1906  ;  Und.  Sec. 
for  India  1874-8  ;  Vice-Pres.  of  Council  on  Education  1878- 
80  ;  1st  Ld.  of  the  Admiralty  1885-6,  1886-92  ;  Sec.  for 
India  1895-1903  ;    P.C,  1878  ;    G. C.S.I.  1903. 
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♦Hamley,  Lieut.  General  Sir  Edward  Bruce,  b.  1824  ;  s.  of 
Admiral  Sir  William  Hamley  ;    M.P.  C.  Birkenhead  1885- 
92  ;    K.C.M.G.  1880  ;    K.C.B.  1882  ;    d.  1893. 
♦Hanbury,  Robert  William,  b.  1845  ;   s.  of  Robert  Hanbury  ; 
M.P.    C.   Tamworth   1872-8,   Staffordshire    (N).    1878-80  ; 
Preston  1885-1903  ;  Fin.  Sec.  of  the  Treas.  1895  ;  Pres.  Bd. 
of  Agricult.  1900-3  ;   P.C.  1895  ;   d.  1903. 
*Harcourt,    Sir    William    George    Granville    Venables 
Vernon,  O.C.,  b.  1827  ;  s.  of  Rev.  William  Vernon  Harcourt ; 
M.P.  L.  Oxford  (City)  1868-80,  Derby  1880-6,  GL.  1886-95, 
Monmouthshire  (W.)  1895-1900,  L.  1900-4  ;    Solicitor-Gen. 
1873  ;    Home  Sec.  1880  ;    Chancellor  of  Exchequer  1886, 
1892-5  ;   Leader  of  H.  of  C.  1894-5  ;   Leader  of  Opposition 
1895-1904  ;    Kt.  cr.  1873  ;    P.C.  1880  ;    d.  1904. 
Harrington,  Edward,  b.  1853  ;   s.  of  Denis  Harrington  ;   M.P. 
N.  Kerry  (W.)  1885-6,  PN.  1886-92  ;    Editor  of  the  Kerry 
Sentinel. 
♦Harrington,  Timothy  Charles,  b.  1851  ;  s.  of  Denis  Harring- 
ton ;    M.P.   HR.   Westmeath   1883-5  I    Dublin   (Harbour) 
1885-6,  PN.  1886-1900,  N.  1900-10  ;   Sec.  of  Land  League 
and  Nat.  League  ;    d.  1910. 
♦Hartington  (Spencer  Compton  Cavendish),  Marquess  of, 
b.  1833  ;  s.  of  7th  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  M.P.  L.  Lancashire 
(N.)    1857-68,  New  Radnor    1869-80,   Lancashire    (N.E.) 
1880-5,  Rossendale    1885-6,     LU.    1886-91  ;    Ld.   of    the 
Admiralty  1863-6  ;   Und.  Sec.  for  War  1863-6  ;    Sec.  for 
War  1866,  1882-5  ;    Postmaster-Gen.  1868-70  ;  Chief  Sec. 
for  Ireland  1870-4  ;  Sec.  for  India  1880-2  ;  P.C.  1886  ;  sue. 
as  8th  Duke  1891  ;  K.G.  1892  ;  d.  1908. 
Haslett,  James  Horner,  b.  1832  ;   s.  of  Rev.  Henry  Haslett ; 
M.P.  C.  Belfast  (W.)  1885-6,  Belfast  (N.)  1896-1905  ;    Kt. 
cr.  1887  ;   d.  1905. 
Hastings,  George  Woodyatt,  b.  1825  ;  s.  of  Charles  Hastings, 
M.D.  ;    M.P.  L.  Worcestershire  (E.)  1880-6,  LU.  1886-92. 
Hayden,  Luke  Patrick,  b.  1850  ;   s.  of  Luke  Hayden  ;  M.P. 
N.   Leitrim   (S.)    1885-92,  PN.  Roscommon   (S.)   1892-7  ; 
d.  1897. 
Healy,  Maurice,  b.  1859  ;   s.  of  Maurice  Healy  ;   M.P.  N.  Cork 
(City)  1885-1900,  1909-10,  Ind.  N.  Cork  (N.E.)  since  1910. 
♦Healy,  Timothy  Michael,  b.  1855  ;  s.  of  Maurice  Healy  ;  M.P. 
HR.  Wexford  1880-3,  Monaghan  1883-5,  N.  Londonderry 
(S.)  1885-6,  Longford  (N.)  1887-92,  Louth  (N.)  1892-1910, 
Ind.  N.  Cork  (N.E.)  since  1911. 
Heneage,  Edward,  b.  1840  ;    s.  of  George  Fiesche  Heneage  ; 
M.P.  L.  Grimsby  1880-6,  LU.  1886-95  ;    Chanc.  of  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  1886  ;    Vice-Pres.  of  Com.  of  Agricult.  1886  ; 
P,C,  1886  ;    1st  Baron  Heneage  cr.  1896, 
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Henry,  Mitchell,  b.  1826  ;  s.  of  Alexander  Henry  ;  M.P.  HR. 
Galway  co.  1871-85,  Glasgow  (Blackfriars)  1885-6  ;  d.  1910. 

Hermon-Hodge,  Robert  Trotter,  b.  1851  ;  s.  of  G.  W.  Hodge  ; 
M.P.  C.  Accrington  1886-92,  Oxfordshire  (S.)  1895-1906, 
Croydon  1909-11  ;    1st  Bt.  cr.  1902. 

*Hibbert,  John  Tomlinson,  b.  1824  ;  s.  of  Elijah  Hibbert  ; 
M.P.  L.  Oldham  1862-74,  1877-86,  GL.  1892-5  ;  Pari.  Sec. 
Local  Govt.  Board  1872-4,  1880-3  ;  Und.  Sec.  Home  Dept. 
1883-4  ;  Sec.  to  the  Admiralty  1886  ;  Fin.  Sec.  to  the 
Treasury  1884-5,  1892-5  ;  P.C.  1886  ;  K.C.B.  1893  ;  d. 
1908. 

♦Hicks  Beach,  Sir  Michael  Edward,  Bt.,  b.  1837  '•  s-  0I  8th  Bt. 
M.P.  C.  Gloucestershire  (E.)  1864-85    Bristol  (W.)   1885- 
1906  ;  Und.  Sec.  Home  Dept.  and  Sec.  Poor  Law  Bd.  1868 
Chief  Sec.  for  Ireland  1874-8,  1886-7  ;   Sec.  for  the  Colonies 
1878-80  ;   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  1885-6,  1895-1902 
Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Trade  1888-92  ;   sue.  as  9th  Bt.  1854  ;   P.C 
1874  ;    1st  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn  cr.  1906. 

Hill,  Alexander  Staveley,  Q.C.,  b.  1825  ;    s.  of  Henry  Hill 
M.P.    C.   Coventry   1868-74,    Staffordshire    (W.)    1874-85, 
Staffordshire  (Kingswinford)   1885-1900  ;    Counsel  to  Ad- 
miralty 1875  ;    P.C.  1892. 

Holland,  Sir  Henry  Thurstan,  Bt.,  b.  1825  ;  s.  of  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  1st  Bt. ;  M.P.  C.  Midhurst  1874-85,  Hampstead 
1885-8 ;  Asst.  Und.  Sec.  Colonies  1870-4 ;  Fin.  Sec.  to 
Treas.  1885  ;  Vice-Pres.  Council  of  Education  1885,  1886-7  ; 
Colonial  Sec.  1887-92  ;  sue.  as  2nd  Bt.  1873  ;  P.C.  1885  ; 
G.C.M.G.  1886  ;  Baron  Holland  cr.  1888  ;  1st  Visct.  Knuts- 
ford  cr.  1895. 

Holmes,  Hugh,  O.C.,  b.  1840  ;  s.  of  William  Holmes  ;  M.P.  C. 
Dublin  City  1885-7  >  Att.-Gen.  for  Ireland  1878-80, 1886-7  ; 
P.C.  1885  ;  Judge  of  High  Court  Ireland  1887-97  ;  Lord 
Just,  of  Appeal,  Ireland  1897. 

Howard,  Edward  Stafford,  b.  1851  ;  s.  of  Henry  Howard  ; 
M.P.  L.  Cumberland  (E.)  1876-85  ;  Gloucestershire  (Thorn- 
bury)  1885-6  ;  Und.  Sec.  for  India  1886  ;  Comr.  of  H.M.'s 
Woods  and  Forests  1893-1912  ;   C.B.  1900  ;    K.C.B.  1909. 

*Howell,  George,  b.  1833  (a  bricklayer)  ;  s.  of  Edwin  John 
Howell;  M.P.  L.  Bethnal  Green  (N.E.)  1885-6,  GL.  1886- 
95  ;    Sec.  of  Trades  Union  Congress  1871-5  ;    d.  1910. 

*Howorth,  Henry  Hoyle,  b.  1842  ;  s.  of  Henry  Howorth  ; 
M.P.  C.  Salford  (S.)  1886-1900  ;    K.C.I.E.  1892. 

Hozier,  Jas.  Henry  Cecil,  b.  1851  ;  s.  of  1st  Baron  Newlands  ; 
M.P.  C.  Lancashire  (S.)  1886-1906  ;  sue.  as  2nd  Baron  1906. 

Hubbard,  John  Gellibrand,  b.  1805  ;  s.  of  John  Hubbard  ; 
M.P.  C.  Buckingham  1859-68,  London  1874-87  ;  P.C. 
1874  ;    1st  Baron  Addington  cr.  1887  ;    d.  1889. 
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Hughes-Hallett,  Colonel  Francis  Charles,  b.  1838  ;  s.  of 
Chas.  Hughes-Hallett ;    M.P.  C.  Rochester  18S5-9. 

Hunter,  Sir  William  Guyer,  Surg. -Gen.,  b.  1830  ;  s.  of 
Thos.  Hunter ;  M.P.  C.  Hackney  (Central)  1885-92  ; 
K.C.M.G.  1884  ;   d.  1902. 

Illingworth,  Alfred,  b.  1828  ;  s.  of  Daniel  Illingworth  ;  M.P. 
L.  Knaresborough  1868-74,  Bradford  1880-5,  Bradford  (W.) 
1885-6,  GL.  1886-95  ;   d.  1907. 

Jacks,  William,  b.  1841  ;   M.P.  L.  Leith  1885-6,  GL.  Stirling- 
shire 1892-5  ;    d.  1907. 
♦James,  Sir  Henry,  Q.C.,  b.  1828  ;   s.  of  Philip  Turner  James ; 

M.P.  L.  Taunton  1869-85,  Bury  1885-86,  LU.  1886-95; 

Solicitor-Gen.     1873 ;      Attorney-Gen.     1873-4,     1880-5  > 

Chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lane.  1895-1902  ;    Kt.  cr.  1873  ; 

P.C.  1885  ;    Baron  James  of  Hereford  cr.  1895  ;    G.C.V.O. 

1902  ;    d.  1911. 
♦Jennings,  Louis  John,  b.  1837  ;   M.P.  C.  Stockport  1885-93  ; 

d.  1893. 
Johnston,  William,  b.  1829  ;   s.  of  John  Brett  Johnston  ;  M.P. 

C.  Belfast  1868-78,  Belfast  (S.)  1885-1902  ;    d.  1902. 
Jordan,  Jeremiah,  b.  1830  ;  s.  of  Samuel  Jordan,  farmer  ;  M.P. 

N.  Clare  (W.)  1885-92,  Meath  (S.)  1893-5,  Fermanagh  (S.) 

1895-1910  ;    d.  1911. 

♦Kay-Shuttleworth,  Sir  Ughtred  James,  Bt.,  b.  1844  ;   s.  of 

Dr.  Sir  James  Phillips  Kay-Shuttleworth,  1st   Bt.  ;    M.P. 

L.  Hastings  1869-80  ;  Lancashire  (Clitheroe)  1885-6,  GL. 

1886-1902  ;  Und.  Sec.  for  India  1886  ;  Chancellor  of  Duchy 

of  Lancaster  1886  ;   Chairman    of  Pub.  Acts.  Com.  1888- 

1902  ;    Sec.   to  Admiralty  1892-5  ;  sue.  as  2nd  Bt.  1877  ; 

P.C.  1886  ;  1st  Baron  Shuttleworth  cr.  1902. 
Kimber,   Henry,   b.   1834 ;    s.   of  Joseph   Kimber ;    M.P.   C. 

Wandsworth  since  1885  ;    1st  Bt.  cr.  1904. 
King-Harman,  Edward  Robert,  b.  1838  ;  s.  of  Hon.  Lawrence 

Harman   King-Harman  ;    M.P.   C.   Sligo   1877-80,  Dublin 

1883-5,  Kent  (I.  of  Thanet)  1885-8  ;   Assist.  Pari.  Sec.  for 

Ireland  1887-8  ;    P.C.  1885  ;    d.  1888. 
Knatchbull-Hugesson,  Herbert  Thomas,  b.  1835  ;    s.  of  Sir 

Edward  Knatchbull  9th  Bt.  ;    M.P.  C.  Kent  (Faversham) 

1885-95. 
Knightley,  Sir  Rainald,  Bt.,  b.  1819  ;  s.  of  Sir  Chas.  Knightley 

2nd  Bt.  ;    M.P.   C.   Northamptonshire   (S.)    1852-92  ;     cr. 

Baron  Knightley  1892  ;    d.  1895. 

♦Labouchere,  Henry,  b.  1831  ;   s.  of  John  Labouchere  ;   M.P, 
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L.  Windsor  1865-6,  Middlesex  1867-8,  R.  Northampton 
1880-5,  L-  1885-6,  GL.  1886-1900,  L.  1900-6  ;  P.C.  1906  ; 
d.  1912. 

Lane,  William  John,  b.  1849  ;  s.  of  John  Lane  ;  M.P.  N.  Cork 
co.  (E.)  1885-92. 

*Lawson,  Harry  Webster  Lawson  Webster,  b.  1862  ;  s.  of 
1st  Baron  Burnham  ;  M.P.  L.  St.  Pancras  (W.)  1885-6, 
GL.  1886-92  ;  Gloucestershire  (E.)  1893-5,  C.  Tower 
Hamlets  (Mile  End)  1905-6,  U.  since  1910. 

♦Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Bt.,  b.  1829  ;  s.  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
1st  Bt.  ;  M.P.  L.  Carlisle  1859-65,  1868-85,  GL.  Cocker- 
mouth  1886-1900,  L.  Cornwall  (Camborne)  1903-6,  Cocker- 
mouth  1906  ;   sue.  as  2nd  Bt.  1867  ;   d.  1906. 

Lea,  Thomas,  b.  1841  ;  s.  of  George  Butcher  Lea  ;  M.P.  L. 
Kidderminster  1868-74,  Donegal  1879-85,  LU.  London- 
derry (S.)  18S6-1900  ;    1st  Bt.  cr.  1892  ;    d.  1902. 

Leake,  Robert,  b.  1825  ;  s.  of  Robert  Leake,  of  Manchester  ; 
M.P.  I.  Lancashire  (S.E.)  1880-5,  (Radcliffe)  1885-6,  GL. 
1886-95  ;   d.  1901. 

Leatham,  Edward  Aldam,  b.  1829  ;  s.  of  William  Leatham  ; 
M.P.  L.  Huddersfield  1859-65  and  1868-86  ;   d.  1900. 

*Lefevre,  John  George  Shaw,  b.  1832  ;  s.  of  Sir  John  George 
Shaw  Lefevre  ;  M.P.  L.  Reading  1863-85,  Bradford  (Cen- 
tral) 1886,  GL.  1886-95  ;  Civil  Ld.  of  the  Admiralty  1866  ; 
Sec.  to  Bd.  of  Trade  1868-71  ;  Und.  Sec.  Home  Office  1871  ; 
Sec.  to  Admiralty  1871-4,  1880-1  ;  First  Comr.  of  Works 
1880-3,  x892~3  ;  Member  of  Com'tee.  of  Council  of  Agricult. 
1883-4  >"  Postmaster-General  1884-5  ;  Pres.  of  Local  Govt. 
Bd.  1894-5  ;  P.C.  1882  ;  1st  Baron  Eversley  cr.  1906. 

♦Leighton,  Stanley,  b.  1837  ;  s-  0I  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,  7th 
Bt.  ;  M.P.  C.  Shropshire  (N.)  1875-85,  (Oswestry)  1885- 
1901  ;  d.  1901. 

Lewis,  Charles  Edward,  s.  of  Rev.  George  William  Lewis  ; 
M.P.  C.  Londonderry  1872-86,  Antrim  1887-93  ;  1st  Bt. 
cr.  1887  ;    d.  1893. 

Lockwood,  Frank,  Q.C.,  b.  1846  ;  s.  of  C.  D.  Lockwood  ;  M.P. 
L.  York  1885-6,  GL.  1886-97  ;  Solicitor-Gen.  1894-5  ;  Kt. 
cr.  1894  ;    d.  1897. 

♦Long,  Walter  Hume,  b.  1854  ;  5-  of  Richard  Penruddocke 
Long;  M.P.  C.  Wilts  (N.)  1880-5,  (Devizes)  1885-92, 
Liverpool  (West  Derby)  1893-1900,  Bristol  (S.)  1900-6, 
Dublin  co.  (S.)  1906-10,  Strand  since  1910  ;  Pari.  Sec.  to 
Local  Govt.  Bd.  1886-92  ;  Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Agricult.  1895- 
1900  ;  Pres.  Local  Govt.  Bd.  1900-5  ;  Chief  Sec.  for  Ireland 
1905-6  ;    P.C.  1S95. 

♦Lubbock,  Sir  John,  Bt.,  b.  1834  ;  s.  of  3rd  Bt.  ;  M.P.  L. 
Maidstone  1870-80,  London  (Univers.)  1880-6,  LU.  1886- 
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1900  ;  Chairman  Pub.  Acts.  Com'tee.  1888-9  '•  suc-  as 
4th  Bt.  1865  ;  P.C.  1890  ;  1st  Baron  Avebury  cr.  1900. 
Lymington  (Newton  Wallop),  Viscount,  b.  1856  ;  s.  of  5th 
Earl  of  Portsmouth ;  M.P.  L.  Barnstaple  1880-6,  LU. 
Devon  (S.  Molton)  1886-91  ;  Und.  Sec.  of  State  for  War 
1905-8  ;   suc.  as  6th  Earl  of  Portsmouth  1891. 

M'Arthur,  Alexander,  b.  1814  ;  s.  of  Rev.  John  M'Arthur  ; 
M.P.  L.  Leicester  1874-86,  GL.  1886-92  ;    d.  1909. 

M'Calmont,  Col.  James  Martin,  b.  1847  ;  s.  of  James  M'Cal- 
mont ;    M.P.  C.  Antrim  (E.)  since  1885. 

♦McCarthy,  Justin,  b.  1830  ;  s.  of  M.  F.  McCarthy  ;  M.P.  HR. 
Longford  co.  1879-85,  N.  Longford  (N.)  1885-6,  London- 
derry (City)  1886-92,  Longford  (N.)  1892 -1900  ;  d.  1912. 

Macdonald,  John  Hay  Athole,  Q.C.,  b.  1836  ;  s.  of  Matthew 
Norman  Macdonald  Hume  ;  M.P.  C.  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrew's  Univers.  1885-8  ;  Solicitor-Gen.  for  Scotland 
1876-80  ;  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  1886-9  '•  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  (Lord  Kingsburgh)  1888  ;  C.B.  1882  ;  P.C.  1879  ; 
K.C.B.  1900. 

Macdonald,  William  Archibald,  b.  1841  ;  s.  of  Archibald 
Macdonald  ;  M.P.  N.  Queen's  Co.  (Ossory)  1886-92. 

McDonald,  Peter,  b.  1836  ;  s.  of  Randal  McDonald ;  M.P.  iV. 
Sligo  (N.)  1885-91  ;   d.  1891. 

McDonald,  Roderick,  M.D.,  b.  1841  ;  s.  of  Angus  McDonald, 
joiner  ;  M.P.  Crofter,  Ross  and  Cromarty  1885-6,  GL.  1886- 
92  ;    d.  1894. 

Macfarlane,  Donald  Horne,  b.  1830  ;  s.  of  Allan  Macfarlane  ; 
M.P.  HR.  Carlow  co.  1880-5,  Crofter,  Argyllshire  1885-6, 
GL.  1892-5  ;   Kt.  cr.  1894  ;   d.  1904. 

M'Laren,  Walter  Stowe  Bright,  b.  1853  ;  s.  of  Duncan 
M'Laren  and  Priscilla  (sister  of  John)  Bright ;  M.P.  L. 
Crewe  1886-92,  GL.  1892-5,  L.  1910-12  ;  champion  of 
Women's  Suffrage  ;    d.  1912. 

Maclean,  Francis  William,  Q.C.,  b.  1844  ;  s.  of  Alexander 
Maclean;  M.P.  L.  Oxfordshire  (Woodstock)  1885-6,  LU. 
1886-91  ;  K.C.I.E.  1898. 

♦Maclean,  James  Mackenzie,  b.  1836  ;  s.  of  Alexander  Maclean  ; 
M.P.  C.  Oldham  1885-92,  Cardiff  1895-1900  ;  Editor  of 
Bombay  Gazette  and  Western  Mail ;    d.  1906. 

Macnaghten,  Edward,  Q.C.,  b.  1830  ;  s.  of  Sir  Edmund  C. 
Workman  Macnaghten,  2nd  Bt.  ;  M.  P.  C.  Antrim  co.  1880-5, 
Antrim  (N.)  1885-7  >  pC  1887  ;  Lord  of  Appeal  (Lord 
Macnaghten)  1887  ;    G.C.M.G.  1903  ;   G.C.B.  1911. 

MacNeill,  John  Gordon  Swift,  b.  1849  '•  s-  °* tne  ^ev-  Gordon 

Swift  ;    M.P.  N.  Donegal  (S.)  since  1887  ;    Q.C.  1893. 
Manners,  Lord  John  James  Robert,  b.  1818  ;  s.  of  5th  Duke 
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of  Rutland  ;    M.P.  C.  Newark  1841-7,  Colchester  1850-7, 
Leicestershire   (N.)    1857-85,   Leicestershire   (E.)    1885-88  ; 
First  Comr.  of  Works  1852,  1858-9,  1866-9  >    Postmaster- 
Gen.  1874-80,  1885-6  ;    Chanc.  of  Duchy  of  Lane.  1886- 
92  ;   P.C.  1852  ;   G.C.B.  1880  ;   sue.  as  7th  Duke  of  Rutland 
1888  ;   K.G.  1891  ;   d.  1906. 
Marjoribanks,  Edward,  b.  1849  ;  s.  of  1st  Baron  Tweedmouth  ; 
M.P.  L.  Berwickshire  1880-6,  GL.  1886-94  ;    Chief  Whip 
1892-4  ;    Chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lane.  1894-5  ;    First  Ld. 
of  the  Admiralty  1905  ;    Ld.  Pres.  of  the  Council  1908  ; 
P.C.  1886  ;    sue.  as  2nd  Baron  1894  ;    d.  1909. 
Marriott,  William  Thackeray,  Q.C.,  b.  1834  ;  s.  of  Christopher 
Marriott  ;    M.P.   L.   Brighton   1880-4,   C.   1884-93  ;     P.C. 
1885  ;   Judge  Adv.  Gen.  1885,  1886  ;   Kt.  cr.  1886  ;   d.  1903. 
Marum,  Edward  Purcell  Mulhallen,  b.  1820  ;   s.  of  Richard 
C.  Marum  ;  M.P.  HR.  Kilkenny  1880-5,  N.  1886-90  ;  d.  1890. 
Mason,  Stephen,  b.  1832  ;   s.  of  David  Mason  ;  M.P.  L.  Lanca- 
shire (Mid.)  1885-6,  GL.  1886-8  ;   d.  1890. 
♦Matthews,  Henry,  Q.C.,  b.  1826  ;   s.  of  H.  Matthews,  Puisne 
Judge,  Ceylon  ;  M.P.  LC.  Dungarvan  1868-74,  Birmingham 
(E.)  1886-95  ;   Home  Sec.  1886-92  ;    P.C.  1886  ;    1st  Visct. 
Llandaff  cr.  1895. 
[May,  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  b.  1815  ;    Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons  1871-86  ;    K.C.B.  1866  ;    P.C.  1885  ;    1st  Baron 
Farnborough,  cr.  1886  ;    d.  1886.] 
Molloy,  Bernard  Charles,  b.  1843  ;   s.  of  Kedo  Molloy  ;  M.P. 

HR.  King's  Co.  (Birr)  1880-5,  N.  1885-1900. 
Morgan,  George  Osborne,   Q.C.,   b.   1826  ;    s.  of  the  Rev. 
Morgan    Morgan  ;     M.P.    L.    Denbighshire    1868-85,    GL. 
1886-97  J     Judge    Advocate    Gen.    1880  ;     Und.    Sec.    for 
Colonies  1886  ;    P.C.  1880  ;    1st  Bt.  cr.  1892  ;    d.  1897. 
Morley,  Arnold,   b.   1849 ;    s.  of  Samuel  Morley  ;    M.P.  L. 
Nottingham  1880-6,  GL.  1886-95  ;  Chief  Lib.  Whip  1886- 
92  ;    Postmaster-Gen.  1892-5  ;    P.C.  1892. 
*Morley,  John,  b.   1838  ;    s.  of  Jonathan  Morley  ;    M.P.  L. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  1883-6,  GL.  1886-95,  Montrose  Burghs 
1896-1900,  L.  1900-8  ;    Chief  Sec.  for  Ireland  1886,  1892- 
5  ;    Sec.  for  India  1905-10  ;    P.C.  1886  ;    1st  Visct.  Morley 
of  Blackburn  cr.  1908. 
Moulton,  John  Fletcher,  O.C.,  s.  of  Jas.  Egan  Moulton  ;  M.P. 
L.  Clapham  1885-6,  GL.  Hackney  (S.)  1894-5,  L.  Launceston 
1898-1906  ;     Kt.   cr.   1906  ;    P.C.   1906  ;    Lord  Justice  of 
Appeal  since  1906. 
♦Mowbray,  Sir  John  Robert,  Bt.,   b.   1816  ;    5.  of  Robert 
Stribling  Cornish  ;   M.P.  C.  Durham  (City)  1853-68,  Oxford 
(Univers.)  1868-99  >  Judge  Advocate-Gen.  1858-9,  1866-8  ; 
Chairman  of   Com'tee,  of   Selection  1874-95  ;    P.C.  1858  ; 
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ist  Bt.  cr.  1880  ;    "  Father  of  the  House  of  Commons  "  ;   d. 

1899. 
♦Mundella,  Anthony  John,  b.  1825  ;   s.  of  Antonio  Mundella  ; 

M.P.  L.  Sheffield  1868-85,  (Brightside)  1885-6,  GL.   1886- 

97  ;   Vice-Pres.  of  the  Council  of  Education  1880  ;   Pres.  of 

Bd.  of  Trade  1886,  1892-4  ;   P.C.  1880  ;    d.  1897. 
Muntz,  Philip  Albert,  b.  1838  ;    s.  of  G.  F.  Muntz  ;   M.P.  C. 

Warwickshire  (Tamworth)  1884-1908  ;   ist  Bt.  cr.  1902  ;   d. 

1908. 

Newnes,  George,  b.  1851  ;  s.  of  Rev.  Thos.  Newnes,  Con- 
gregational Minister  ;  M.P.  L.  Cambs.  (Newmarket)  1885-6, 
GL.  1886-95,  L.  Swansea  1900-10  ;  ist  Bt.  cr.  1895  ;  d. 
1910. 

Nolan,  Col.  John  Philip,  b.  1838  ;  s.  of  John  Nolan,  of  Ballin- 
derry,  Galway  ;  M.P.  HR.  Galway  co.  1872,  1874-85,  N. 
1886-92,  PN.  1892-5,  N.  1900-6  ;    d.  1912. 

Northcote,  Henry  Stafford,  b.  1846  ;  s.  of  ist  Earl  of  Iddes- 
leigh  ;  M.P.  C.  Exeter  1880-99  '>  Financial  Sec.  of  War 
Office  1885-6  ;  Surveyor  Gen.  of  Ordnance  1886-7  '>  C.B. 
1880  ;    ist  Bt.  cr.  1887  ;    Baron  Northcote  cr.  1900  ;    P.C. 

1909  ;    d.  1911. 

Norton,  Robert,  b.  1838  ;  s.  of  William  Norton  ;  M.P.  C.  Kent 
(Tunbridge)  1885-92. 

O'Brien,  James  Frederick  Xavier,  b.  1831  ;  M.P.  N.  Mayo 
(S.)  1885-95,  Cork  1895-1905  ;    d.  1905. 

♦O'Brien,  William,  6.  1852  ;  5.  of  James  O'Brien  ;  M.P.  HR. 
Cork  co.  (Mallow)  1883-5,  N.  Tyrone  (S.)  1885-6,  Cork 
(N.E.)  1887-92  ;    Cork  (City)  1892-5,  1900-9,  Ind.  N.  since 

1910  ;     Founded  United   Ireland   1880    and   United   Irish 
League  1898. 

♦O'Connor,  Arthur,  b.  1844  ;  s.  of  William  O'Connor  ;  M.P. 
HR.  Queen's  Co.  1880-5,  N.  Donegal  (E.)  1885-1900  ; 
Chairman  of  Pub.  Acts.  Com'tee.  1895-1900  ;  Dep.  Chair- 
man of  Com.  of  the  House  ;   Q.C.  1899. 

O'Connor,  John,  b.  1850  ;  s.  of  William  O'Connor  ;  M.P.  HR. 
Tipperary  1885,  N.  Tipperary  (S.)  1885-6,  PN.  1886-92, 
N.  Kildare  (N.)  since  1905. 

♦O'Connor,  Thomas  Power,  b.  1848  ;  s.  of  Thomas  O'Connor ; 
M.P.  HR.  Galway  1880-5,  N.  Liverpool  (Scotland)  since 
1885  ;    Late  Editor  of  The  Sun  ;    Editor  of  T.P.'s  Weekly. 

O'Doherty,  James  Edward,  b.  1848  ;  s.  of  B.  P.  O'Doherty  ; 
M.P.  N.  Donegal  (N.)  1885-90. 

♦Paget,  Sir  Richard  Horner,  Bt.,  b.  1832  ;  s.  of  John  Moore 
Paget;    M.P,    C.   Somerset   (E.)    1865-8,   Somerset   (Mid) 
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1868-85,  (Wells)  1885-95  ;    1st  Bt.  cr.  1886  ;    P.C.  1895  ; 

d.  1908. 
[*Palgrave,   Reginald  Francis  Douce,   b.   1829 ;   s.  of  Sir 

Francis  Palgrave  ;    Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  1886- 

1900  ;    K.C.B.  1892  ;    d.  1904.] 
♦Parnell,   Charles   Stewart,   b.    1846  ;    s.   of   John  Henry 

Parnell ;    M.P.  HR.  Meath  1875-80,  Cork   (City)   1880-5, 

N.  1885-91  ;   d.  1891. 
Pease,  Alfred  Edward,  b.  1857  '>    s-  °f  Sir  Joseph  Whitwell 

Pease,  1st  Bt.  ;   M.P.  L.  York  (City)  1885-6,  GL.  1886-92, 

L.  Yorks.  (Cleveland)  1897-1902  ;   sue.  as  2nd  Bt.  1903. 
Pease,  Sir  Joseph  Whitwell,   Bt.,   b.   1828  ;    s.  of  Joseph 

Pease  ;    M.P.  L.  Durham  (S.)    1865-85,   (Barnard  Castle) 

1885-6,  GL.  1886-1900,  L.  1900-1903  ;    1st  Bt.  cr.  1882  ; 

d.  1903. 
*Peel,  Arthur  Wellesley,  b.  1829  ;    5.  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

2nd  Bt.  ;  M.P.  L.  Warwick  1865-85,  Warwick  and  Leaming- 
ton 1885-6,  LU.  1886-95  ;   Sec.  to  Poor  Law  Bd.  1868-71  ; 

Sec.  to  Bd.  of  Trade  1871-3  ;    Patronage  Sec.  to  Treas. 

1873-4  ;    Und.  Sec.  Home  Office  1880  ;    Speaker  1884-95  ; 

P.C.  1884  ;    1st  Visct.  Peel  cr.  1895. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Bt.,  b.  1822  ;  s.  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  2nd  Bt.  ; 

M.P.  LC.  Tamworth  1850-7,  L.  1857-61,  LC.  1861-80,  C. 

Huntingdon  1884-5,  Blackburn  1885-6  ;    1st  Lord  of  the 

Admiralty  1855-7  '•    Chief  Sec.  for  Ireland  1861-5  ;    P.C. 

1861  ;    G.C.B.  1866  ;    sue.  as  3rd  Bt.  1850  ;    d.  1895. 
Percy,  Lord  Algernon  Malcolm  Arthur,  b.  1851  ;   s.  of  6th 

Duke  of  Northumberland ;    M.P.  C.  Westminster  1882-5, 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Sq.  1885-7. 
♦Pickard,  Benjamin,  b.  1842  ;    s.  of  a  working  collier ;    M.P. 

Lab.  Yorkshire  (Normanton)  1885-1904  ;   Sec.  of  Yorkshire 

Miners'  Association  1881  ;    d.  1904. 
Pickersgill,  Edward  Hare,  b.   1850  ;    s.  of  T.  Pickersgill ; 

M.P.  L.  Bethnal  Green  (S.W.)  1885-6,  GL.  1886-1900,  L. 

1906-11  ;    d.  1911. 
*Picton,  James  Allanson,  b.  1832  :    s.  of  Sir  James  Allanson 

Picton  ;    M.P.     L.     Leicester    1884-6,    GL.    1886-94 ;     d. 

1910. 
Pinkerton,  John,  b.  1845  ;    s.  of  John  Pinkerton  ;    M.P.  N. 

Galway  (City)  1886-1900  ;    d.  1908. 
♦Playfair,  Sir  Lyon,  b.  1818  ;  s.  of  Dr.  George  Playfair  ;  M.P. 

L.  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's  Univers.  1868-85,  Leeds  (S.) 

1885-6,  GL.  1886-92  ;    Postmaster-Gen.  1873  ;    Chairman 

and  Dep.  Speaker  1880-3  >'   Vice-Pres.  of  Council  of  Educa- 
tion 1886  ;    P.C.  1873  ;    K.C.B.  1883  ;    1st  Baron  Playfair 

cr.  1892  ;   G.C.B.  1895  ;    d.  1898. 
♦Plunket,  David  Robert,  Q.C.,  b.  1838  ;  s.  of  John  3rd  Baron 
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Plunket  ;  M.P.  C.  Dublin  University  1870-95  ;  Solicitor- 
Gen,  for  Ireland  1875-7  ;  Paymaster-Gen.  1880  ;  First 
Comr.  of  Works  1885-6,  1886-92  ;  P.C.  1880  ;  1st  Baron 
Rathmore  cr.  1895. 

Powell,  Francis  Sharp,  b.  1827  ;  s.  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Powell ; 
M.P.  C.  Wigan  1857-9,  Cambridge  1863-8,  Yorks.  West 
Riding  (N.)  1872-4,  Wigan  1881,  1885-1910  ;  1st  Bt.  cr. 
1892  ;    d.  1911. 

Power,  Patrick  Joseph,  b.  1850  ;  s.  of  P.  Power  ;  M.P.  HR. 
Waterford  co.  1884-5,  N.  Waterford  (E.)  since  1885. 

*Raikes,  Henry  Cecil,  b.  1838  ;   s.  of  Henry  Raikes  ;   M.P.  C. 

Chester  1868-80,  Preston  1882,  Cambridge  (Univers.)  1882- 

91  ;   Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  and  Dep.  Speaker  1874- 

80  ;    Postmaster-Gen.  1886-91  ;    P.C.  1880  ;    d.  1891. 
Rasch,  Major  Frederick  Carne,  b.  1847  '<    s-  °*  Frederick 

Carne   Rasch  ;     M.P.    C.    Essex    (S.E.)    1886-1900,    Essex 

(Mid.)  1900-8  ;    1st  Bt.  cr.  1903. 
*Redmond,  John  Edward,  b.  1851  ;    s.  of  W.  A.  Redmond  ; 

M.P.  HR.  New  Ross  1881-5,  N.  Wexford  (N.)   1885-91, 

PN.  Waterford  1891-1900,  N.  since  1900. 
Redmond,  William  Hoey  Kearney,  b.  1861 ;    s.  of  W.  A. 

Redmond  ;   M.P.  HR.  Wexford  1883-5,  N.  Co.  Fermanagh 

1885-6,  PN.  1886-92,  Clare  (E.)  1892-1900,  N.  since  1900. 
Reed,  Sir  Edward  James,  b.  1830  ;   s.  of  John  Reed ;   M.P.  L. 

Pembroke  1874-80,  Cardiff  1880-95,  1900-5  ;    Junr.  Lord 

of  the  Treas.   1886  ;     Kt.  of  Stanislaus  of    Russia  etc.  ; 

K.C.B.  1880  ;    d.  1906. 
*Reid,  Robert  Threshie,  Cj.C,  b.  1846  ;    s.  of  Sir  Jas.  John 

Reid  ;    M.P.  L.  Hereford  1880-5  ;    GL.  Dumfries  Burghs 

1886-1900,  L.  1900-5  ;   Solicitor-Gen.  1894  ;  Attorney -Gen. 

1894-5  ;    Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  1905-12  ;    Kt. 

cr.  1894  ;   G.C.M.G.  1899  ;   P.C.  1905  ;   Baron  Loreburn  cr. 

1905  ;    Earl  Loreburn  cr.  1911. 
Rendel,  Stuart,  b.  1834  ;  s.  of  Jas.  Meadows  Rendel ;  M.P.  L. 

Montgomeryshire  1880-6,  GL.  1886-94  ;    1st  Baron  Rendel 

cr.  1894. 
Richard,   Henry,   b.   1812  ;    s.  of  Ebenezer  Richard,  Welsh 

Calv.  Methodist  minister  ;  M.P.  L.  Merthyr  Tydvil  1868-86, 

GL.  1886-8  ;   d.  1888. 
Rigby,  John,  Q.C.,   b.   1834  ;    M.P.   L.  Wisbech   1885-6,  GL. 

Forfarshire   1892-4  ;     Junr.   Counsel   to   the  Treas.    1875  ; 

Solicitor-Gen.  1892-4  ;   Attorney-Gen.  1894  ;   Lord  Justice 

of  Court  of  Appeal  1894-1901  ;    Kt.  cr.  1892  ;    P.C.  1894  ; 

d.  1903. 
♦Ritchie,  Charles  Thomson,  b.  1838  ;    s.  of  William  Ritchie  ; 

M.P.  C.  Tower  Hamlets  1874-85,  (St.  George's-in-the-East) 
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1885-92  ;  Croydon  1895-1905  ;  Sec.  of  the  Admiralty 
1885  ;  Pres.  Local  Govt.  Bd.  1886-92  ;  Pres.  of  Bd.  of 
Trade  1895  ;  Home  Sec.  1900  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer 1902  ;  P.C.  1886  ;  Kt.  cr.  1897  ;  1st  Lord  Ritchie 
cr.  1905  ;   d.  1906. 

♦Robertson,  James  Patrick  Bannerman,  Q.C.,  b.  1845  ;  s.  of 
Rev.  R.  J.  Robertson  ;  M.P.  C.  Buteshire  1885-91  ;  Solicitor- 
Gen,  for  Scotland  1886-8  ;  Lord  Advocate  1888-91  ;  Lord 
Pres.  of  Court  of  Session  Edin.  (Lord  Robertson)  1891-9  ; 
Lord  of  Appeal  1899  ;   P.C.  1888  ;   d.  1909. 

Rogers,  James  Edwin  Thorold,  b.  1823  ;  s.  of  George  Vining 
Rogers  ;  M.P.  L.  Southwark  1880-5,  Southwark  (Bermond- 
sey)  1885-6  ;   d.  1890. 

*Roscoe,  Sir  Henry  Enfield,  b.  1833  ;  s.  of  Henry  Roscoe  ; 
M.P.  L.  Manchester  (S.)  1885-6,  GL.  1886-95  ;  Kt.  cr. 
1884  ;    P.C.  1909. 

*Russell,  Sir  Charles,  Q.C.,  b.  1832  ;  s.  of  Arthur  Russell  ; 
M.P.  L.  Dundalk  1880-5,  Hackney  (S.)  1885-6,  GL.  1886- 
94  ;  Attorney-Gen.  1886,  1892-4  ;  Kt.  cr.  1886  ;  Lord  of 
Appeal  (Lord  Russell  of  Killowen)  1894  ;  P.C.  1894 ; 
G.C.M.G.  1893  ;    d.  1900. 

Russell,  Edward  Richard,  b.  1834  ;  s.  of  Edward  Haslingden 
Russell ;  M.P.  L.  Glasgow  (Bridgeton)  1885-6,  GL.  1886-7  ; 
Kt.  cr.  1893  ;   Editor  of  Liverpool  Daily  Post  since  1869. 

Russell,  Sir  George,  Bt.,  b.  1828  ;  s.  of  2nd  Bt.  ;  M.P.  C. 
Berks  (Wokingham)  1885-98  ;  sue.  as  4th  Bt.  1883  ;  d.  1898. 

♦Russell,  Thomas  Wallace,  b.  1841  ;  s.  of  David  Russell  ; 
M.P.  LU.  Tyrone  (S.)  1886-1906,  L.  1906-10,  Tyrone  (N.) 
since  1911  ;  Pari.  Sec.  Local  Govt.  Bd.  1895-1900  ;  Vice- 
Pres.  Dept.  of  Agricult.  and  Tech.  Instruction  for  Ireland 
since  1907  ;   P.C.  1908. 

Rylands,  Peter,  b.  1821  ;  5.  of  John  Rylands  ;  M.P.  L.  Warring- 
ton 1868-74,  Burnley  1876-86,  LU.  1886-7;    *>  1S87. 

St.  Aubyn,  Sir  John,  Bt.,  b.  1829  ;  s.  of  Sir  Edward  St.  Aubyn  ; 

M.P.  L.  Cornwall  (W.)  1858-85,  Cornwall  (St.  Ives)  1885- 

6,  LU.  1886-7  ;   1st  Baron  St.  Levan,  cr.  1887  ;   d.  1908. 
Samuel-Montagu,  Montagu,   b.  1832  ;    s.  of  Louis  Samuel ; 

M.P.  L.  Tower  Hamlets  (Whitechapel)  1885-6  (as  Montagu), 

GL.  1886-1900  ;  1st  Bt.  cr.  1894  ;  1st  Baron  Swaythling  cr. 

1907  ;    d.  1911. 
Samuelson,  Sir  Bernard,  Bt.,  b.  1820  ;    s.  of  Samuel  Henry 

Samuelson  ;    M.P.  L.  Banbury  1859-86,  GL.  1886-95  ;    1st 

Bt.  cr.  1884  ;   d.  1905. 
♦Saunderson,  Major  Edward   James,   b.   1837  >    s-   0I   Col. 

Alexander    Saunderson  ;     M.P.    L.    Cavan    1865-74  '>     C. 

Armagh  (N.)  1885-1906  ;    P.C.  1899  ;    d.  1906. 
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Sclater-Booth,  George,  b.  1826  ;  s.  of  William  Lutley  Sclater  ; 
M.P.  C.  Hampshire  (Basingstoke)  1857-87  ;  Pari.  Sec.  to 
Poor  Law  Bd.  1867-8  ;  Fin.  Sec.  to  Treas,  1868  ;  Pres. 
Local  Govt.  Bd.  1874-80  ;  Chairman  of  Grand  Com'tee.  in 
H.  of  C.  1886  ;  P.C.  1874  ;  1st  Baron  Basing  cr.  1887  ;  d. 
1894. 

Sellar,  Alexander  Craig,  b.  1836  ;  s.  of  Patrick  Sellar  ;  M.P. 
L.  Haddington  Burghs  1882-5,  Lanarkshire  (Partick)  1885- 
6  (as  Craig-Sellar),  LU.  1886-90  ;    d.  1890. 

♦Sexton,  Thomas,  b.  1848  ;  s.  of  John  Sexton  ;  M.P.  HR. 
Sligo  1880-5,  N.  Sligo  (S.)  1885-6,  Belfast  (W.)  1886-92, 
Kerry  (N.)  1892-5. 

Shirley,  Walter  Shirley,  b.  1842  ;  s.  of  W.  E.  Shirley  ;  M.P. 
L.  Doncaster  1885-6,  GL.  1886-8  ;    d.  1888. 

Sinclair,  William  Pirrie,  b.  1827  ;  s.  of  John  Pirrie  ;  M.P. 
L.  Antrim  1885,  LU.  Falkirk  Burghs  1886-92  ;   d.  1900. 

*Smith,  Samuel,  b.  1836  ;  s.  of  James  Smith  ;  M.P.  L.  Liverpool 
1882-5,  Flintshire  1886,  GL.  1886-1900,!,.  1900-6;  d.  1906. 

♦Smith,  William  Henry,  b.  1825  ;  s.  of  W.  H.  Smith  ;  M.P.  C. 
Westminster  1868-85,  Strand  1885-91  ;  Fin.  Sec.  to  the 
Treas.  1874  ;  First  Ld.  of  the  Admiralty  1877-80  ;  Sec.  for 
War  1885,  1886  ;  Chief  Sec.  for  Ireland  1885  ;  Leader  of 
the  H.  of  C.  1887-91  ;  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
1891  ;    P.C.  1877  ;    d.  1891. 

Spicer,  Henry,  b.  1837  ;  s.  of  Henry  Spicer  ;  M.P.  L.  Islington 
(S.)  1885-6  ;    London  School  Board  1879-88. 

♦Stanhope,  Edward,  b.  1840  ;  s.  of  5th  Earl  Stanhope  ;  M.P. 
C.  Lincolnshire  (Mid.)  1874-85,  (Horncastle)  1885-93  ; 
Sec.  to  Bd.  of  Trade  1875  ;  Und.  Sec.  for  India  1878  ;  Vice- 
Pres.  of  Council  on  Education  1885  ;  Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Trade 
1885  ;  Colonial  Sec.  1886  ;  Sec.  for  War  1887  ;  P.C.  1885  ; 
d.  1893. 

Stanhope,  Philip  James,  b.  1847  ;  s.  of  5th  Earl  Stanhope  ; 
M.P.  GL.  Wednesbury  1886-92,  GL.  Burnley  1893-1900,  L. 
Leicestershire  (S.)  1904-5  ;    1st  Baron  Wear  dale  cr.  1905. 

Stansfeld,  James,  b.  1820  ;  s.  of  James  Stansfeld  ;  M.P.  L. 
Halifax  1859-86,  GL.  1886-95  ;  Junr.  Ld.  of  the  Admiralty 
1863  ;  Und.  Sec.  of  State  for  War  1866  ;  Junr.  Ld.  of  the 
Treas.  1868  ;  Fin.  Sec.  to  the  Treas.  1870  ;  Pres.  of  Poor 
Law  Bd.  1871  ;  Pres.  Local  Govt.  Bd.  1871-4,  1886  ;  P.C. 
1869  ;    G.C.B.  1895  ;    d.  1898. 

Stewart,  Halley,  b.  1838  ;  s.  of  Alexander  Stewart,  Congre- 
gational Minister  ;  M.P.  GL.  Lincolnshire  (Spalding)  1887- 
95,  L.  Greenock  1906-10. 

♦Storey,  Samuel,  6.  1840  ;  s.  of  Robert  Storey ;  M.P.  R. 
Sunderland  1881-5,  L.  1885-6,  GL.  1886-95,  U.  1910  ; 
retired  1910. 
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♦Stuart,  James,  b.  1843  ;    s.  of  Joseph  Gordon  Stuart ;    M.P. 

L.  Hackney  1884-5,  Shoreditch  (Hoxton)  1885-6,  GL.  1886- 

1900,  L.  Sunderland  1906-10  ;    P.C.  1909. 
Sullivan,  Timothy  Daniel,  b.  1827  ;    s.  of  Daniel  Sullivan  ; 

M.P.  HR.  Westmeath  1880-5  ;    N.  Dublin  (College  Green) 

1885-92,  Donegal  (W.)  1892-1900. 
Swinburne,  Sir  John,  Bt.,  b.  1831  ;   s.  of  Edward  Swinburne  ; 

M.P.    L.    Staffordshire    (Lichfield)    1885-6,    GL.    1886-92  ; 

sue.  grandfather  as  7th  Bt.  i860. 

♦Talbot,  John  Gilbert,  b.  1835  ;  s.  of  John  Chetwynd  Talbot ; 

M.P.   C.   Kent   (West)    1868-78,   Oxford   (Univers.)    1878- 

1910  ;   Sec.  to  Bd.  of  Trade  1878-80  ;   P.C.  1897  ;   d.  1910. 
Tanner,  Charles  Kearns  Deane,  M.D.,   b.  1851  ;    s.  of  a 

physician  ;    M.P.  N.  Cork  Co.  (Mid.)  1885-1901  ;    Whip  to 

Anti-Parnellite  section  1890  ;    d.  1901. 
Temple,  Sir  Richard,  Bt.,  b.  1826  ;    s.  of  Richard  Temple  ; 

M.P.     C.     Worcestershire     (Evesham)     1885-92,     Surrey 

(Kingston)  1892-5  ;  Chairman  of  Pub.  Acts.  Com'tee.  1895  ; 

1st  Bt.  cr.  1876  ;    P.C.  1896  ;    d.  1902. 
Theobald,  James,  b.  1830;    s.  of  James  Theobald;    M.P.  C. 

Essex  (Romford)  1886-94  ;   d.  1894. 
♦Tomlinson,   William    Edward    Murray,    b.    1838 ;    s.   of 

Thomas  Tomlinson  ;   M.P.  C.  Preston  1882-1906  ;    1st  Bt. 

cr.  1902. 
♦Trevelyan,  George  Otto,  b.  183S  ;  s.  of  1st  Bt.  and  Hannah 

Trevelyan  (More)  ;    M.P.  L.  Tynemouth  1865-8,  Hawick 

Burghs  1868-86,   GL.  Glasgow  (Bridgeton)  1887-97  ;  Civil 

Ld.  of  Admiralty  1868  ;  Sec.  of  the  Admiralty  1880  ;  Chief 

Sec.  for  Ireland  1882-4  ;   Chancellor  of   Duchy  of  Lane. 

1884-5  ;  Sec.  for  Scotland  1886,  1892-5  ;  P.C.  1882  ;   sue. 

as  2nd  Bt.  1886. 
Tuite,  James,  b.  1849  '>    $-  0I  James  Tuite,  watchmaker  ;   M.P. 

N.  Westmeath  (N.)  1885-1900. 

Verney,  Captain  Edmund  Hope,  b.  1838  ;  s.  of  Sir  Harry 
Verney,  2nd  Bt.  ;  M.P.  L.  Bucks  (N.)  1885-6,  GL.  1889-91  ; 
sue.  as  3rd  Bt.  1894  ;    d.  1910. 

Vincent,  Charles  Edward  Howard,  b.  1850  ;  s.  of  Rev.  Sir 
Frederick  Vincent  nth  Bt.  ;  M.P.  C.  Sheffield  (Central) 
1885-1908  ;  C.B.  1885  ;  Kt.  cr.  1896  ;  K.C.M.G.  1899  ; 
d.  1908. 

Vivian,  Sir  Henry  Hussey,  b.  1821  ;  s.  of  John  Henry  Vivian  ; 
M.P.  L.  Truro  1852-7,  Glamorganshire,  1857-85,  Swansea 
(Dist.)  1885-6,  LU.  1886-92,  GL.  1892-3  ;  1st  Bt.  cr.  1882  ; 
1st  Baron  Swansea  cr.  1893  ;   d.  1894. 

34 
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Waddy,   Samuel  Danks,   Q.C.,   b.  1830  ;     s.   of  a  Wesleyan 

minister  ;    M.P.  L.  Barnstaple  1874-9,  Sheffield  1879-80, 

Edinburgh  (City)  1882-5,  GL.  Lincolnshire  (Brigg)  1886- 

94  ;    d.  1902. 
Walker,  Samuel  W.,  Q.C.,  b.  1832  ;    s.  of  Captain  Alexander 

Walker  ;   M.P.  L.  Londonderry  co.  1884-5  ;    Solicitor-Gen. 

for  Ireland  1883-5  \   Attorney-Gen.  for  Ireland  1886  ;   P.C. 

1885  ;    1st  Bt.  cr.  1906  ;    d.  1911. 
♦Wallace,  Robert,  D.D.,  b.  1831  ;  s.  of  Jasper  Wallace,  master 

gardener  ;  M.P.  GL.  Edinburgh  (City)  E.  1886-99  I  d- 1899- 
*Webster,  Sir  Richard  Evarard,  Q.C.,  b.  1842  ;  s.  of  Thomas 

Webster  ;    M.P.  C.  Launceston  1885,  Isle  of  Wight  1885- 

1900  ;  Attorney-Gen.  1885-6,  1886-92,  1895-1900  ;   Master 

of  the  Rolls  1900  ;    Kt.  cr.  1885  ;    G.C.M.G.  1893  ;    1st  Bt. 

cr.  1899  ;   Lord  Chief  Justice  since  1900  ;   1st  Baron  Alver- 

stone  cr.  1900  ;   P.C.  1900. 
Westlake,  John,  Q.C.,  b.  1828  ;    s.  of  John  Westlake  ;    M.P. 

L.  Romford  1885-6,  LU.  1886  ;  Whewell  Prof.  International 

Law,  Camb.  1888-1908. 
Weymouth  (Thomas  Henry  Thynne)  Viscount,  b.  1862  ;  s.  of 

4th  Marquess  of  Bath  ;   M.P.  C.  Somerset  (Frome)  1886-92, 

and  1895-6  ;  Und.  Sec.  of  State  for  India  1905  ;   sue.  as  5th 

Marquess  of  Bath  1896. 
*Whitbread,  Samuel,  b.  1830  ;  s.  of  S.  C.  Whitbread  ;  M.P.  I. 

Bedford   1852-85,    GL.    1886-95  ;     Ld.   of   the  Admiralty 

1859-63. 
Will,  John  Shiress,  Q.C.,  b.  1842  ;  s.  of  John  Will,  of  Hanover, 

Jamaica  ;   M.P.  L.  Montrose  Burghs  1885-6,  GL.  1886-96  ; 

d.  1910. 
Williamson,  Stephen,  b.  1827  ;    s.  of  Archibald  Williamson ; 

M.P.  L.    St.   Andrew's    Burghs    1880-5,    GL.    Kilmarnock 

Burghs  1886-95  ;    d.  1903. 
Winterbotham,  Arthur  Brend,  b.  1838  ;  s.  of  Lindsey  Winter- 

botham ;     M.P.    L.    Gloucestershire    (Cirencester)    1885-6, 

LU.  1886-92,  GL.  1892  ;   d.  1892. 
Wodehouse,  Edmond  Robert,  b.  1835  ;    s.  of  Sir  P.  Wode- 

house  ;   M.P.  L.  Bath  1880-6,  LU.  1886-1906  ;    P.C.  1898. 
*Wolmer  (William  Waldegrave  Palmer),  Viscount,  b.  1859  ; 

s.  of  1st  Earl  Selborne  ;    M.P.  Hants  (Petersfield)  1885-6, 

LU.    1886-92,    Edinburgh    (W.)    1892-5  ;     Und.    Sec.    for 

Colonies  1895-1900  ;    First  Ld.  of  the  Admiralty  1900-5  ; 

Viscount  Wolmer  cr.  1882  ;    sue.  as  2nd  Earl  1895  ;    P.C. 

1900  ;    G.C.M.G.  1905  ;    K.G.  1909. 
♦Woodall,  William,  b.  1833  ;   s.  of  William  Woodall ;  M.P.  L. 

Stoke-upon-Trent  1880-5,  Hanley  1885-6,  GL.  1886-1900  ; 

Surv.  Gen.  of  Ordnance  1886  ;    Fin.  Sec.  to  the  War  Office 

1892-5  ;    d.  1901. 
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The  contents  of  the  Character  Sketches  are  not  indexed. 


Abraham,  William  (Mabon),  miner 
representative,  430,  469  ;  sketch 
of,  470 

Acland,  A.  H.  Dyke,  rise  in  reputa- 
tion of,  xxi ;  sketch  of,  90 

Acland,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  Bt.,  89 

Addington,  Lord.  See  Hubbard, 
J.  G. 

Addison,  J.  E.  W.,  Q.C.,  62  ; 
his  speech  on  the  Address, 
1 39  ;  his  story  of  chimney- 
sweep and  countess,  396 

Address,  the,  prolongation  of  de- 
bates on,  xxii,  3-8,  124-159, 
181,  198-230 

Adjournment  of    the    House,    359, 

36i,  383 

Admiralty,  the,  expenditure  for, 
19  ;  Secretary  to,  see  Hamilton, 
Lord  George 

Affirmation  Bill,  brought  in  by 
Bradlaugh,  xxv,  345-6  ;  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's,  346  n. 

Afghanistan,  settlement  of  north- 
ern boundary  of,  408  ». 

Agricultural  Department,  Sir  R. 
Temple  urges  the  formation  of 
an,  xxv,  419 

Ailesbury,  Marquess  of.  See  Bruce, 
Lord  Henry. 

Akers-Douglas,  Aretas,  45  ;  Conser- 
vative Whip,  359  ;  sketch  of,  360-1 

All-night  sittings,  258-60,  346-7, 
360,  469 

Allotments,  agricultural,  Chaplin's 
Bill  for,  xxii,  83 

Allotments  and  Small  Holdings 
Bill,  debate  on,  7-8,  121  ;  see 
also  Labourers'  Allotments  Bill. 


Ambleside  Railway  Bill,  xxvi,  299 

Ambrose,  William,  Q.C.,  306 

Amendments    to    the    Address,    T. 

W.  Barclay's,  6  ;    Jesse  Collings', 

7,   9  ;    Parnell's,    132,    141,    149- 

50,    212,    216,    219-20,    222  ;     S. 

Smith's,   152;    Esslemont's,   153, 

223;  Sexton's,  157,  159  ;  Cremer's, 

209-10  ;    Sir  George  Campbell's, 

223-4  ;  Dr.  Cameron's,  223 

America,   effect   of  the   Irish   vote 

in,  395 

Americans,  abet  Irish  agitators, 
221 

Anderson,  C.  H.,  Q.C.,  153,  332; 
obstruction  of,  suppressed,  292 

Anti-vaccination,  xxii,  166,  407 

Appropriation  Bill,  the,  passes 
through  Committee,  118;  ob- 
structed by  the  Irish,  175,  463, 
466  ;  passes  second  reading,  467  ; 
passed,  178-9,  470-1 

Arch,  Joseph,  criticisms  on,  6,  47, 
81,  83  ;    speech  by,  81 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  his  speech  on  the 
Irish  Land  Law  Bill,  324  ;  his 
Affirmation  Bill,   346  n. 

Arms  (Ireland)  Bill.  See  Irish 
Arms  Bill. 

Army     Estimates,     161-2,     250-1, 

253.    319.    325,    464;     attacked 

by  Churchill,   183,  201 
Artillery,  Horse,  reduction  of  the, 

xxvii,  329 
Artisans'  dwellings,  449 
Ashbourne,   Lord,   217  ;    his  Land 

Purchase  Act,   221  ;    attack  on, 

by  Harcourt  and  Morley,  376 
Ashmead-Bartlett,    W.     See    Bur* 

dett-Coutts,  W.  A. 
Asquith,   H.   H.,   speech   by,   267  ; 
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delivery  of,  267  ;  rise  in  reputa- 
tion  of,   xxi  ;    sketch   of,   268-71 

Atherley- Jones,  Llewellyn  A.,  291  ; 
socialistic  speech  of,  355-6  ; 
supports  miners'  members,  430  ; 
sketch  of,  293-4 

Attorney-General,  for  England,  see 
Russell,  Sir  C„  Webster,  Sir  R.  ; 
for  Ireland,  see  Holme,  H., 
Walker,  S.  W. 

Avebury,  Lord.  See  Lubbock,  Sir 
John 


B 


Baden-Powell,  Sir  George  S.  ; 
criticizes  Harcourt's  Budget,  50  ; 
sketch  of,  56-7 

Baggallay,  Ernest,  on  the  Irish 
Crimes  Bill,  305 

Balfour,  A.  J.,  speeches  by,  8, 
45,  139,  223  ;  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  153,  223,  226;  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  245,  254, 

260,  291,  327,  332,  345,  348, 
352,  361,  364,  376,  461,  471  ; 
capabilities  of,  245,  273-4  ;  re- 
plies   to    (Dillon)    256,   (Morley) 

261,  (Gladstone)  316,  353,  393, 
442,  (Churchill)  410,  (Harcourt) 
467-8  ;  pilots  the  Irish  Crimes 
Bill,  261,  273-4,  297  ;  attacks 
made  on,  352,  454,  455  ;  a 
member  of  the  Fourth  Party, 
398  ;  explains  concessions  in 
Irish  Land  Law  Bill,  406-7  ; 
reads  Proclamation  of  National 
League,  436 ;  his  charges 
against  the  National  League, 
442  ;  gives  reasons  for  pro- 
claiming the  Ennis  meeting,  455  ; 
rise  in  reputation  of,  xxi,  xxiii ; 
sketch  of,  274-84 

Balfour,  G.  W.,  seconds  the  Ad- 
dress, 181  ;    sketch  of,  182 

Balfour,  J.  B.,  Q.C.,  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland,  226,  332  ;  takes 
charge  of  the  Crofters'  Bill, 
60,  153 

Ballycoree,  meeting  at,  proclaimed, 
455  n.,  461,  463,  467 

Barbavilla  prisoners,  the,  discussion 
on,   168,  230 

Barclay,  J.  W.,  amendment  of,  6  ; 
a  Crofter  advocate,  60 

Baring,  Sir  E.,  at  Cairo,  239 

Bartley,  G.  C.  T.,  on  the  collection 
of  Income  Tax,  69  ;    attacks  the 


Irish  Party,  299  ;  remarks  on, 
xxii  ;    sketch  of,  299-301 

Barttelot,  Sir  Walter  B.,  Bt., 
speaks  in  the  landlords'  interest, 
47-8  ;  his  speech  on  the  Address, 
149-50  ;    sketch  of,  48-9 

Basing,  Lord.  See  Sclater-Booth, 
George 

Bath,  Marquess  of.  See  Wey- 
mouth,  Viscount 

Baumann,  A.  A.,  74 

Bechuanaland,     liquor     traffic    in, 

20,  21 

Beckett,  E.  W.,  opposes  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  89  ;  his  charges 
against  Irish  agitators,  331 

Belfast,     municipal     franchise     in, 

21,  91  ;  main  drainage  of,  21, 
91,  223,  224-5  I  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  speech  at,  xxvi,  81, 
154,  157,  159;  riots  at,  xxvi, 
153-4,  162,  166,  334 

Belfast  Constabulary,  bill  to  regu- 
late the,  blocked,  463 

Beresford,  Lord  Charles,  maiden 
speech  of,  20  ;  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  Navy,  36  ;  on  Naval 
Estimates,  39  ;    sketch  of,  37 

Beresford-Hope,  A.  J.  B.,  opposes 
Women's  Suffrage  Bill,  14 

Bethell,  Commander  George  R.,  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  36  ; 
on  Zululand,  173  ;  sketch  of,  173-4 

Bidmead,  Reginald,  reprimanded 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  385 

Biggar,  J.  G.,  obstruction  of,  431 

Bills,  Allotments  and  Small  Hold- 
ings, 7-8,  121  ;  Ambleside 
Railway,  299  ;  Appropriation, 
118,  175,  178-9,  463,  466,  467. 
470-1  ;  Belfast  main  drainage, 
21,  91,  223,  224-5  ;  Belfast  Con- 
stabulary, Regulation  of,  463  ; 
Charterhouse  buildings,  altera- 
tions in,  64  ;  Church  of  Scotland, 
disestablishment  of,  121  ;  Church 
in  Wales,  disestablishment  of, 
32-33,  121,  227;  Coal  Mines, 
36  ;  Coal  Mines  Regulation, 
xxii,  23,  429,  452,  458  ;  Com- 
pensation for  damages,  26,  40  ; 
Compulsory  purchase  of  land 
compensation,  70  ;  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  repeal,  xxvi,  38  ; 
Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Act 
1874  Amendment,  80  ;  Copyhold 
Enfranchisement,  463  ;  Cornish 
and   Devon  mining   leases,    82  ; 
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Cottagers'  Allotment  Gardens, 
83  ;  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
(Ireland),  xxiv,  242,  256,  258, 
2(10.  271-4,  286-381  ;  Crofters 
(Scotland),  xxv,  13,  59-60,  121, 
153;  Cultivation  of  Waste 
Lands,  xxvi,  390  ;  Customs  and 
Inland  Revenue,  381-2  ;  Dublin, 
Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway, 
411  ;  Employers'  Liability  Act 
(1880)  Amendment,  18-19;  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  47,  65-6,  71-2, 
75.  76-7.  79-8o,  82-3,  86,  88, 
89,  91-4,  97,  99-102,  110-113, 
121  ;  Hyde  Park  Corner  (New 
Streets),  2 1 ;  Intoxicating  Liquors, 
(Sale  to  Children),  116;  Irish 
Arms,  xxv,  jk,  81,  82,  87-8,  89  ; 
Irish  Land  Law,  xxiii,  xxiv, 
327,  396-7,  408-20,  425-6,  435  ; 
Irish  Registration  Electoral,  94- 

5  ;  Irish  Supreme  Court  Judi- 
cature, 224,  239  ;  Kensington 
Vestry,  288  ;  Labourers'  (Ire- 
land) Acts  Amendment,  23,  35- 
6,  42  ;  Labourers'  Allotments, 
xxv,  423,  436-7,  448-50,  452, 
462  ;  Land  Cultivation,  47  ; 
Land  Tenure  (Scotland),  318  ; 
Law  of  Evidence  Amendment, 
119;  Municipal  Franchise  (Ire- 
land), 91  ;    Oaths,  xxv,  20,  345- 

6  ;  Parliamentary  Elections 
(Returning  Officers')  Act  (1875) 
Amendment,  69,  98,  115-116; 
Parliamentary  Franchise  (Ex- 
tension to  women),  xxii,  14,  63  ; 
Pensions  for  School  Board  em- 
ployes, 441  ;  Police  Force  en- 
franchisement, 61,  318  ;  Proba- 
tion of  First  Offences,  xxv,  62, 
118  ;  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic, 
63,  120  ;  Rating  of  Parks  and 
Mansions,  390  ;  Sale  and  Pur- 
chase of  Land  (Ireland)  Bill, 
xxv,  41,  57-9  ;  Sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  on  Sunday,  33-4, 
63  ;  Sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
on  Sunday  (Durham),  46  ;  Scotch 
Technical  Schools,  452,  463,  464  ; 
Shop  Hours  Regulation,  13,  15, 
117,  118  ;  Sutton  Water  Works, 
224  ;  Taxing  ground  rents,  38  ; 
Technical  Instruction,  420,  434- 
5  ;  Tenants  Relief  (Ireland), 
158,  165,  168,  174-6,  221  ; 
Tenure  of  Town  houses  (Ireland), 
l  9  ;     Truck,    469  ;     Unclaimed 


Deposits,  23  ;  Westminster  Ab- 
bey Restoration,   116 

Bimetallism,   50 

Birkbeck,  Sir  Edward,  Bt.,  pro- 
poses re-election  of  Peel  as 
Speaker,  123 

Blane,  Alexander,  allegations  of, 
against  Goschen,   251 

Blundell  -  Hollinshead,  Colonel 

Henry,  mine-owner  represent- 
ative, 430 

Blythswood,  Lord.  See  Campbell, 
Sir  Archibald 

Board  Schools  v.  Voluntary  Schools, 
xxii,  116 

Bodyke,    evictions    at,    xxiv,    376, 

378-9,  398,  410 

Bolton,  J.  C,  Chairman  of  Cale- 
donian Railway,  63 

Bolton,  T.  D.,  member  for  St. 
Pancras,  59 

Bowles,  Thomas  Gibson,  xxii 

Boycotting,  in  Ireland,  286,  303  ; 
repression  of,  242,  351  ;  diver- 
gence  of   Gladstone's   views   on, 

393  ;    Hartington's  remarks  on, 

394  ;    instances  of,  455 
Boyton,  Michael,  315  n. 
Bradlaugh,  Charles,  469  ;    allowed 

to  take  the  Oath,  xxvi,  1,  2  ; 
his  attitude  towards  Socialism, 
22  ;  his  Land  Cultivation  Bills, 
xxvi,  47,  389-90  ;  his  motion 
about  Peers  and  elections,  124  ; 
attacks  landlords,  129  ;  un- 
patriotic speeches  of,  200,  250  ; 
obstructs  Supply,  239  ;  opposes 
Irish  Crimes  Bill,  266  ;  urges 
revision  of  Market  Rights,  324  ; 
his  speech  on  the  Privilege  inci- 
dent, 340  ;  comments  on,  390  ; 
opposes  the  Eight  Hours  Labour 
motion,  433  ;  spokesman  for 
the  Indian  Congress,  464  ;  sketch 
of,  22-3 

Brand,  H.  R.,  Hartingtonian  Whip, 
1 1 1 

Brassey,  Sir  Thomas,  40 

Brennan,  Thomas,  315  n. 

Bridgeman,  Lieut. -Col.  Francis 
Charles,  97 

Bright,  Jacob,  comments  on 
speeches  by,  217,  271  ;  supports 
Irish  obstruction,  257 

Bright,  John,  72,  121  ;  seconds 
Peel's  election  as  Speaker,  2  ; 
reception  of,  in  the  House,  101  ; 
votes  with  Conservatives,  222. 
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Broadhurst,  Henry,  Under-Secre- 
tary Home  Office,  47,  117; 
opposes  Eight  Hours  Labour 
motion,  433  ;    sketch  of,  434 

Brodrick,  William  St.  John,  36, 
42,  85  ;  defends  the  House  of 
Lords,  27  ;  Under  Secretary  for 
War,  250  ;  sketch  of,  42-3 

Brooks,  Sir  William  Cunliffe,  Bt., 
advocates  Fair  Trade,   74 

Bruce,  Lord  Henry,  223  ;  on  the 
Irish  Crimes  Bill,  303 

Brunner,  J.  T.,  takes  his  seat,  433 

Bryce,  James,  234  ;  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  76-7,  79,  83,  89; 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  76,  118,  230;  un- 
patriotic speech  of,  230  ;  good 
speeches  by,  266-7,  299  ;  on 
the  Irish  Crimes  Bill,  393-4  ; 
sketch  of,  77-9 

Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  his  claims  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,   70 

Budget,  Harcourt's  first,  49-50 
Goschen's  first,  318-19,  325-6 
financial  business  of  the,  382 
the  Indian,  464 

Bulgaria,  xxvii,  181  ;  English 
interests  in,  229-30 

Buller,  Sir  Redvers,  his  appoint- 
ment in  S.-W.  Ireland,  xxvi, 
140  ;  his  evidence  on  Lord 
Cowper's  Land  Commission,  268 

Burdett-Coutts,  W.  L.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett,  318  ;  his  maiden  speech, 

19 
Burghclere,     Lord.     See    Gardner, 

H.  C. 

Burke,  Thomas,  murder  of,  344  n. 

Burma,  debates  on  annexation  of, 
xxvii,  4,  6,  17,  18,  121,  152; 
executions  in,   1 59 

Burns,  John,  xii,  xxvi,  14  n.  ; 
rise  in  reputation  of,  xxi  ; 
sketch  of,  xiii 

Burt,  Thomas,  Labour  member, 
23,  47,  430  ;  his  amendment  to 
Coal  Mines  Regulation  Bill,  384- 
5  ;    sketch  of,  24-25 

Buxton,  E.  N.,  18 

Buxton,  Sydney  Charles,  on  emi- 
gration, 219-20;  prophetic  re- 
marks on,  xii  ;    sketch  of,  220-1 


Caine,  W.  S.,  Chamberlainite  Whip, 
in,    209,    241  ;     comments    on 


speech  of,   209  ;    his  opinion  on 
the     Conservative    Govt.,     242  ; 
sketch  of,  243-4 
Caldwell,   James,  Liberal  Unionist, 

132,  226 
Cambridge,  Duke  of,  329,  349 
Cameron,   Charles,   M.D.,    50,    159, 
224  ;     his    Amendment    to    the 
Address,    223  ;     a   Crofter   advo- 
cate,  225 
Cameron,  J.  M.,  a  Crofter  advocate, 

420 
Campbell,  Sir  Archibald,  231 
Campbell.  Sir  George,  62,  64,  251, 
332  ;      unpatriotic    speeches    of, 
43,   116,  250  ;    obstructs  Supply, 
166  ;     his    Amendment    to    the 
Address,    223-4  ;     opposes    Irish 
Crimes  Bill,  266 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Henry,  123  ; 
defends  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  71  ; 
Secretary  for  War,  161  ;   opposes 
the     Irish     Crimes     Bill,      289  ; 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  289  ; 
his    amendment     to     the     Irish 
Land  Law  Bill,   397  ;    sketch  of, 
162-4 
Capital    Punishment,     motion    for 

abolition  of,  69 
Carnarvon,   Lord,   Parnell's  allega- 
tion concerning,  121 
Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  murder 

of,  344  n.,  457  n. 
Chairman    of    Committee    of    the 

House.  See  Courtney,  L. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  36,  44,  82, 
88,  139,  140,  462  ;  supports 
Gladstone,  9  ;  speeches  of,  8, 
45,  141  ;  Jesse  Collings'  alle- 
giance to,  9,  10  ;  denounces 
Socialism,  35  ;  breaks  with 
Gladstone,  38,  45,  46,  59,  71, 
75,  93,  H2»..;  characteristics 
of,  93,  121  ;  Irish  and  Radical 
abuse  of,  94,  97,  hi,  112,  141, 
149  ;  Liberal  attacks  on,  13,  79, 
102,  121,  166,  176,  398  ;  his 
correspondence  with  Labouchere, 
112  n.  ;  sits  among  the  Glad- 
stonians,  123  ;  supports  the 
Conservatives,  82,  150,  222,  267, 
290,  410,  448  ;  reception  of,  by 
Conservatives,  180  ;  attends 
Round  Table  Conference,  200 ; 
attacked  by  Churchill,  200  ; 
Sir  R.  Temple's  conversation 
with,  249  ;  supports  the  Irish 
Crimes   Bill,    267-8  ;    attends  a 
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Liberal  Unionist  meeting,  288  ; 
criticizes  Redmond's  Chicago 
speech,  306  n.  ;  his  attitude  to 
the  Irish  Land  Law  Bill,  397, 
409,  410,  415,  426,  435;  votes 
against  the  Government,  417  ; 
disapproves  of  Proclamation  of 
the  League,  438,  452  ;  rise  in 
reputation  of,  xxi,  xxiii  ;  sketch 
of,  142-9 

Chamberlain,  Richard,  Unionist 
Liberal,    259 

Chamberlainites,  the.  See  Liberal- 
Unionists. 

Chance,  P.  A.,  386,  387,  412 

Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 
See  Childers,  H.  ;  Churchill,  Lord 
R.  ;  Goschen,  G.  J.  ;  Harcourt, 
Sir  Wm.  ;   salary  of  the,  400 

Channing,  F.  A.,  criticizes  Labour- 
ers' Allotments  Bill,  449,  462  ; 
sketch  of,  451 

Chaplin,  Henry,  6,  404  ;    speeches 

by,    8,    79-80.    175.    2°3-4.    341. 
421,   423  ;     his   Allotments   Bill, 
xxv,      83  ;       oratory     of,      121  ; 
answers      Parnell,      241  ;      calls 
Conybeare     to     account,      296 ; 
vindicates   Irish  landlords,   298  ; 
approves  Goschen's  Budget,  319  ; 
supports   Labourers'    Allotments 
Bill,  449  ;   sketch  of,  405 
Charterhouse,  the,   Bill  for  altera- 
tions in,  xxvi,  64 
Childers,    H.    C.    E.,    301  ;     Home 
Secretary,    14,    18,   62,   63  ;    his 
action   in   the   Trafalgar   Square 
Riots,     18  ;     Chancellor    of     the 
Exchequer,     50  ;     speeches     by, 
203,     341  ;     opposes    new    Pro- 
cedure   Rules,    252,    254-5  ;    re- 
plies to     Holmes,   302  ;     attacks 
Goschen's  Budget,    326  ;    cham- 
pions Dr.   Tanner's  cause,   401  ; 
sketch  of,  302-3 
Chilston,     Viscount.      See     Akers- 

Douglas,  A. 
Church,  the,  in  Wales,  proposed 
disestablishment  of,  xx,  xxii, 
32-3,  121,  227;  of  Scotland,  de- 
bate on  disestablishment  of,  121 
Churchill,  Lord  Randolph,  6,  13, 
62,  204,  340  ;  his  attitude 
towards  Home  Rule,  4  ;  his 
speech  in  Belfast,  xxxi,  19, 
81  n,  154,  157,  159;  other 
speeches  of,  20,  42,  70,  89,  200-1, 
379.  397-8  ;    attacks  Gladstone, 


26  ;   Gladstone's  attack  on,  120  ; 
oratory  of,    121  ;    Leader  of  the 
House   of   Commons,   xxiii,    124, 
132,     140,     150,    152,    154.     158, 
165,   168,   171,    172,   174;    Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  124  «.  ; 
his  statement  of  policy  towards 
Ireland,   125-6,   127  ;    comments 
on    leadership    of,     125-6,    150; 
compromises      with      the      Irish 
Party,  158-9  ;  resigns  Leadership 
of     House    of    Commons,     xxiii, 
180  ;      his     "  Apologia,"     xxiii, 
1 80-1,   183-4  ;    surmises  regard- 
ing,   180,  404-5  ;    foreign  policy 
advocated  by,   201  ;    his  speech 
at    Dartford,     201,     204  ;      goes 
abroad,    208-9  >    returns   to  the 
House   of    Commons,    273,    287 ; 
attacks  Goschen's   Budget,    319, 
325-6  ;    champions  the  cause  of 
Ulster,  334  ;    popularity  of,  379  ; 
head  of  the  Fourth  Party,  398  ; 
attacks    the     Naval     Estimates, 
401  ;     supports    the    Parnellites, 
410  ;      votes    with    the    Conser- 
vatives, 417  ;    sketch  of,  184-198 
Civil    Service    Estimates,    the,    de- 
bates   on,    40,     165-8,    257-260, 
439-40  ;      obstruction    to,     239, 
259,  400  ;    supplementary  votes 
for,  247 
Clancy,  J.  J.,  377  ;    sketch  of,  378 
Clanricarde,     Lord,     evictions     on 

the  estate  of,  410  n. 
Clare     co.,     "  moonlighting  "      in, 
140  n.  ;    disturbed  state  of,  301  ; 
evictions  in,   379  ;   a  meeting  in, 
"  proclaimed,"  461,  463,  467 
Clark,  G.  B.,  M.D.,  Crofter  member, 
13,  60,  152,  153,  225,  290,  420; 
speeches    by,     13,     209;      Peace 
Party     advocate,     18  ;      attacks 
the    Sheriff    of    Inverness-shire, 
159;   threatens  the  Government, 
225  ;     champions    the    cause    of 
the  Zulus,  230  ;    prevented  from 
speaking,   357  ;    sketch  of,  61 
Clarke,  Sir  Edward  G.,  Q.C.,  346  ; 
speeches  by,  5,  72,  219  ;    oratory 
of,    121;     solicitor-general,   219; 
defends    the    Irish    Crimes    Bill, 
298  ;   his  dictum  on  the  Privilege 
incident,  338  ;    sketch  of,  339-40 
Clerks    of    the    House.     See    May, 

Sir  E.,  Palgrave  R. 
Closure,  rules  regarding,   199,  203, 
232,  234;    applications  of,  227, 
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228,  259,  292-3,  335,  345,  348, 
355-<5,  357.  358,  359,  360,  362, 
363,  366,  367,  380,  381,  400,  411, 
435,  462  ;  need  of  enforcing  the 
principle  of,  232,  xxiv  ;  want 
of  numbers  to  enforce,  258-9, 
358,  454  ;  threatened  application 
of,  290  ;  effect  of  application  of, 
295  ;  in  compartments,  348  ; 
"  en  bloc,"  365  ;  process  of, 
intensified,  365,  387  ;  See  also 
Procedure  Rules 

Coal  and  Wine  Duties,  petitions 
regarding,  383,  385 

Coal  Mines  Bill  (Sir  R.  Cross), 
debate  on,  36 

Coal  Mines  Regulation  Bill  (A. 
O'Connor),  passes  second  reading, 

23 
Coal  Mines,   etc.,   Regulation   Bill, 
the,  xxiii,  xxvii,  452  ;    intention 
of,   384  ;    debates  on,   384,   385— 

6,    429-31.    433.    458-9;     469; 

the  Lords'  amendments  to,  469 
Coaling      Station     defence,      xxvi, 

201 
Cobb,  H.  P.,  obstructs  Labourers' 

Allotments  Bill,   437,   449,   462  ; 

sketch  of,  450 
Coercion     Measures,     Irish,     xxiii, 

7  ;      a     title     applied     to     Irish 

Crimes  Bill,  260,  291 
Cohen,  L.  L.,  50 
Coleridge,   B.   J.  S.,   Q.C.,   justifies 

the    plan    of    Campaign,     219  ; 

speaks  on  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill, 

287-8  ;      his     attack     on     the 

Government,  395 
Collings,     Jesse,     his    Amendment 

to   the   Address,    xxiii,    7-8,    9  ; 

his   salary,    166  ;    answers   Har- 

court,  423  ;    supports  Labourers' 

Allotments  Bill,  448,  462  ;  sketch 

of,  9-12 
Colomb,  Captain  J.  C.  R.,  humor- 
ous speech  of,  315 
Commins,  Andrew,  his  amendment 

to   the    Irish   Crimes    Bill,    333, 

371 
Compensation  for  Damages  Bill,  26, 
m  40 
Compulsory     Purchase     of     Land, 

Compensation  for,  Bill  debated, 

70 
Conderen,  Serjeant,  police  reporter, 

465  n. 
Connaught,    Duke    of,    his    Leave 

Bill,  325,  329.  349 


Conservatives,      the,      vote      with 

Liberals,  21,  26,  27,  60,  80,  82, 

85,  89,  92 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  Bill  for 

repeal   of,   xxvi,   38  ;    comments 

on,  38 
Conveyancing    Law,    of    Scotland, 

amendment  of  the,  80 
Convict  labour,  utilization  of,  xxvi, 

17 

Conway,  Michael,  champions  Volun- 
tary School  system,  1 16-17 

Conybeare,  C.  A.  V.,  325  ;  attacks 
the  policy  of  the  Government, 
127  ;  his  obstruction,  167,  240, 
431,  462  ;  how  suppressed,  167, 
240  ;  apologizes  to  the  Speaker, 
296  ;  conduct  of,  366-7  ;  his 
Rating  of  Parks  and  Mansions 
Bill,  389-90  ;  supports  the  Eight 
Hours  Labour  motion,  433  ; 
socialistic    proposition    of,    458  ; 

Cooke,  C.  W.  Radcliffe,  opposes 
Women's  Suffrage  Bill,  14  ;  his 
passage  of  arms  with  Labouchere, 
27 

Coote,  Thomas,  jun.,  80 

Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill, 
obstructed,   463 

Cork,  riot  in,  242  n. 

Cork  co.,  disturbed  state  of,  301, 
458  ».,  464-5 

Cornish  and  Devon  Mining  Leases 
Bill,  82 

Corry,  Sir  James,  Bt.,  95 

Cossham,  Handel,  208 

Cottagers'  Allotment  Gardens  Bill, 

83 

Counts  out,  119,  318;  on  Sir  J. 
Pease's  resolution  about  opium, 
62  ;  an  unjustifiable,  64,  85  ; 
ineffectual  attempts  to  secure, 
225,  237,  261 

Courtney,  Leonard  H.,  votes  against 
Jesse  Collings'  Amendment,  8  ; 
pilots  Women's  Suffrage  Bill,  14  ; 
Chairman  of  Committee,  17,  21, 
59,  161,  247,  259,  260,  348  »., 
356,  362,  380-1,  409,  412,  464; 
his  speech  on  rights  of  railway 
directors,  38  ;  comments  on  his 
conduct  as  Chairman,  168,  171, 
172,  251  ;  his  doctrine  of  pro- 
portionate numbers,  234  ;  acts 
as  Deputy  Speaker,  296,  299  ; 
troubled  by  obstructionists,  345  ; 
applies  Closure  to  Dublin  and 
Wicklow     Railway     Bill,     411; 
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rebukes  Irish  Members,  453, 
457  ;    sketch  of,  168-70 

Cowcn,  Joseph,  speeches  of,  17,  101 

Cowper,  Earl,  his  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Irish 
Land  Law  Act,  xxiv,  249,  268 

Cox,  J.  R.,  228  n. 

Craig-Sellar,  A.     See  Sellar,  A.  C. 

Cranborne,  Viscount,  249  ;  his 
speech  on  the  Irish  Land  Law 
Bill,  398  ;   sketch  of,  399 

Cranworth,  Lord.  See  Gurdon, 
R.  T. 

Cremer,  W.  R.,  his  Egyptian 
Amendment,  209-10 

Crilly,  Daniel,  trial  of,  213  n. 

Crimes  Bill.     See  Irish  Crimes  Bill 

Crimes  Prevention  Act,  332,  344  »., 
358  «.,  468 

Crofters,  the,  wrongs  of,  13,  226, 
290,  420  ;  advocates  of,  31,  32, 
152-3,  225,  226 

Crofters'  Bill,  the,  xxv,  13  ;  intro- 
duced by  Trevelyan,  19  ;  passes 
second  reading,  31-32  ;  com- 
ments on,  31-32,  59-60,  121, 
153  ;  debated  in  Committee, 
59-61  ;   passed,  120 

Croke,  Archbishop,  upholds  the 
Plan  of  Campaign,  xxiv,  231 

Cromer,  Earl  of.     See  Baring,  Sir  E. 

Cross,    Sir   Richard   Assheton,    32, 

36,  77 

Cultivation   of  Waste   Lands   Bill, 

xxvi,  390 
Cunninghame-Graham,  R.  B.     See 

Graham,  R.  B.  Cunninghame 
Currie,  Sir  Donald,  oratorical  gifts 

of,  223 
Curzon,   G.   N.    (Earl),   his  maiden 

speech,      201  ;       on     the     Irish 

Crimes     Bill,      271  ;      prophetic 

remarks  on,  xii  ;    sketch  of,  202-3 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill, 

debated,  381-2,  386 


D 


Dawson,  Richard,  97  ;  his  motion 
about  Harbours  of  Refuge,  34-5 

Day,  J.  C,  judge,  member  of 
Belfast  Inquiry  Commission,  166 

Debates,  in  the  First  Session  of 
1886,  character  of  the,  121 

De  Lisle,  E.  P.,  350  ;  his  attack  on 
disloyal  archbishops,  231  ;  scene 
between  T.  Healy  and,  412 

Denison,  E.  W.     See  Beckett,  E.  W. 


Derby  Day,  adjournment  of  the 
House  for,  86 

Devonshire,  Duke  of.  See  Harting- 
ton,  Marquess  of 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  Bt.,  speech  by, 
96  ;   sketch  of,  96 

Dillon,  John,  36,  166,  243,  332, 
412,  436;  speeches  by,  21,  43, 
72,  213,  274,  327,  343,  364,  453, 
455,  468  ;  attacks  the  Orange- 
men, 154;  fanaticism  of,  176; 
brings  up  the  case  of  Father 
Fahy,  178-9;  oratory  of,  213; 
trial  of,  xxiv,  213  11,  217,  222, 
227,  242,  302  ;  obstruction  of, 
158,  227,  248,  259,  380,  387; 
his  report  on  the  riot  at  Youghal, 
256  ;  attack  on,  by  The  Times, 
336,  338  n..  340  ;  his  assocation 
with  Sheridan,  343  ;  protest  of, 
388  ;  attacks  Balfour,  352,  453- 
4 ;  his  queries  as  to  Bodyke 
evictions,  176  ;  attacks  the  Irish 
Constabulary,  379  ;  threatens 
the  Government,  388-9,  394-5  ; 
his  attitude  to  the  Land  Law 
Bill,  407,  410,  412,  416,  425  ; 
scene  in  the  House  with,  417  ; 
sketch  of,   176-8 

Dillwyn,  L.  L.,  brings  in  Welsh 
Disestablishment  Bill,  32,  33  ; 
Welsh  Radical,  88,  158;  ob- 
struction of,  227,  255,  329 

Diplomatic  Vote,  the,  talked  out, 

439 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church,  in 

Wales,  in  Scotland.     See  Church, 

the 
Dissolution    of    Parliament,     119; 

Sir    R.     Temple's    remarks    on, 

xxvii,   114 
Division,  an  attempt  to  snatch  a, 

225 
Divisions,    important,    8,     14,     18, 

32-3,    102,    110-12,    150,    331-2, 

445-6 
Divorce   cases,    publication   of   de- 
tails regarding,  xxvi-xxvii,  324 
Dover     Harbour,     convict     labour 

for,  xxvi,  17 
Dublin,     Wicklow     and     Wexford 

Railway  Bill,  411 
Duff,  R.  W.,  296 
Duke   of  Connaught's   Leave   Bill, 

blocked,  325,  329  ;  discussed,  349 
Duncan,    Colonel   Francis,    maiden 

speech  of,  20  ;    on  the  Address, 

209 
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Dungannon,  meeting  at,  "  pro- 
claimed," 358 

Durham,  complete  Sunday  closing 
at,  46 

Dyke,  Sir  William  Hart,  Bt.,  on 
the  Address,  1 50  ;  Minister  of 
Education,  420  ;  on  the  Edu- 
cational Estimates,  426  ;  sketch 
of,  1 50-1 


Ebrington,  Viscount,  66 
Education,  voluntary  versus  com- 
pulsory, xxii,  17,  1 16-17  ;  Report 
on,  1 16-17,  420-1;  Technical, 
117,  427;  Votes  for,  167,  172, 
426-7,  461 

Egan,  Patrick,  315  n. 

Egypt,  British  occupation  of,  de- 
bates on,  xxvi,  xxvii,  20,  43, 
173,  181,  209-10,  239,  250; 
expenses  of  the  army  in,  116, 
250  ;  Cremer  advocates  evacua- 
tion of,  209 

Egypt,  mission  to,  173,  422 

Eight  Hours  Labour,  motion  for 
a  limit  of,  xxii,  433,  458 

Elections,  General,  cost  of,  69-70  ; 
interference  of  Peers  in,  1 24  ; 
in  June  1886,  124  n. 

Elliot,  Hon.  A.  R.  D.,  member  for 
Roxburgh,  5  ;  attacks  the  Liberal 
Party,  5  ;  Unionist  Liberal, 
80  ;  speeches  by,  80,  334-5  ; 
oratory  of,  121  ;  sketch  of,  335-6 

Elliot,  Sir  George,  Bt.,  430 

Ellis,  J.  E.,  his  motion  against 
female  labour  in  mines,  38^-6 

Ellis,  T.  E.,  leader  of  the  Welsh 
party,  xx 

Elton,  C.  I.,  Q.C.,  463 

Emigration,  speeches  on,  219,  221, 
296  ;    a  remedy  for  poverty,  225 

Employers'  Liability  Act,  xxii  ; 
Bill  to  amend  the,  passes  second 
reading,  18-19  ;  comments  on,  19 

Ennis,  a  Nationalist  meeting  at, 
"proclaimed,"     455,     456,     461, 

463.   467 
Esmonde,    Sir    Thomas,    89  ;     his 

speech    on    the    Address,     139  ; 

High  Sheriff  of  Waterford,  231  ; 

superseded,  238 
Esslemont,  Peter,  his  Amendment 

to  the  Address,  153,  223 
Estimates,     the,      19,     203,     253  ; 

debates   on,    17,    39-40,    257-8, 


400-1,  426-7,  452-3,  453-5  ; 
votes  for,  161-2,  164-5,  166-8  ; 
attacked  by  Churchill,  201  ; 
supplementary,  votes  for,  238- 
9.  247 

Evans,  S.  T.,  a  possible  leader  of 
the  Welsh  party,  xx 

Eversley,  Lord.  See  Lefevre,  J. 
G.  Shaw 

Evictions,  in  Ireland,  165,  198, 
200,  260,  376,  378-9.  398,  415. 
416  ;  Gladstone's  remarks  on, 
181-2  ;  measures  to  minimize 
distress  in,  409-10,  419  ;  dis- 
franchising effect  of,  412 

Evidence,  Law  of,  Amendment 
Bill,    119 

Eyre,  Colonel  Henry,  on  the 
Technical  Instruction  Bill,  421 


Fahy,  Father,  imprisonment  of, 
171  n.  ;  an  abettor  of  crime,  171  ; 
Irish  intervention  for,  171;  his 
case  brought  up,  175,  178-9  ;  riot 
on  arrival  of,  at  Galway,  410  n. 

Fair  Trade  movement,  the,  purpose 
of,  74  n  ;   debate  on,  74-5 

Farnborough,  Lord.  See  May,  Sir 
Erskine 

Fellowes,  A.  E.,  takes  his  seat,  455 

Fenianism,  imprisonment  of  Nation- 
alists for,  457 

Fenwick,  Charles,  Labour  member, 
23,  86  ;  representative  of  miners, 
430  ;  opposes  Eight  Hours 
Labour  motion,  433  ;  sketch  of,  87 

Fergusson,  Sir  James,  Bt.,  speech 
by,  173  ;  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  209,  230,  422 ; 
sketch  of,  210-12 

Field,  Captain  E.  (Rear-Admiral), 
on  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  36  ; 
on  Naval  Estimates,  39 

Finlay,  Robert,  B.,  Q.C.,  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  83,  89  ;  oratory 
of,  121,  262  ;  speeches  by,  324, 
376  ;  Liberal  Unionist,  376 ; 
teller  against  the  Conservatives, 
417  ;    sketch  of,  m 

Fire   Brigade,   London,   equipment 

of,  397 
First   Lord   of   the   Treasury.     See 

Smith,  W.  H. 
Fisher,    W.     Hayes,    opposes    the 

Home  Rule  Bill,  89  ;    sketch  of, 

90-1 
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Fitzgerald,  Robert  U.  P.,  maiden 
speech  of,   174 

Fortescue,  Earl.  Sec  Ebrington, 
Viscount 

Foster,  Sir  B.  Walter,  M.D.,  Home 
Ruler  and  Gladstonian,  303  ; 
palliates  boycotting,  303-4  ;  ob- 
structs Labourers'  Allotments 
Bill,  437,  462  ;    sketch  of,  437-8 

Fourth  Party,  members  of  the, 
xix,  398 

Fowler,  Henry  H.,  123  ;  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  18,  34,  36,  41, 
69,  92  ;  in  favour  of  Home  Rule, 
92  ;  oratory  of,  121,  221-2  ; 
speeches  by,  235,  237,  261  ; 
obstructs  Irish  Crimes  Bill,  360, 
371  ;  rise  in  reputation  of,  xxi, 
sketch  of,  371-5 

Franchise,  municipal,  in  Belfast, 
debate  on,  91 

Franchise,  Parliamentary,  exten- 
sion of  the,   to  women,    14,   63, 

3!8.  40S 
Freeman's    Journal,    The,    quoted 

against  the  Irish  leaders,  343 
French,  the,  action  of,  in  the  New 

Hebrides,  xxvi,  1 18 
Fulton,    J.    Forrest,    speeches    by, 

198,  306  ;    sketch  of,  199-200 


G 


Galway,  a  riot  at,  410  n. 

Galway  co.,  disturbed  state  of,  301 

Gardner,    H.  C,  325 

Gathorne-Hardy,  J.  S.,  45 

Gedge,  Sydney,  his  amendment  to 
Procedure  Rules,  255-6 

General  Election,  in  June  1886,  1 14 

George,  David  Lloyd,  remarks 
on,  xii,  xx  ;    sketch  of,  xii-xiii 

Gibson,  E.,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  (Lord  Ashborne),  376 

Gibson,  J.  G.,  Q.C.,  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland,  174,  217  ; 
answers  allegations  of  injustice  in 
Ireland,  217  ;  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland,  412,  456,  467 

Gilliat,  J.  S.,  supports  Goschen's 
Budget,   326 

Gladstone,  Herbert  J.,  46  ;  sketch 
of,  46-7 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  80, 
86,  92,  94,  10 1,  passim  ;  speeches 
of,  4,  13,  18,  27,  42,  88,  125, 
132,  174,  181-2,  232,  244,  268, 
286,    315,    334;     characteristics 


of,  4,  13,  18,  25,  26,  44,  88, 
293.  315.  332,  393  ;  his  relations 
with  the  Irish  Party,  4,  5,  19, 
382  ;  Prime  Minister,  5-77  ; 
his  insecure  position,  19,  20, 
22,  44  ;  his  influence  with  his 
followers,  26,  382  ;  his  Home 
Rule  Scheme,  xxiii,  41,  47, 
65-6,  89,  97,  10 1-2  ;  opposes 
increased    grant    to    Volunteers, 

44  ;     Chamberlain    breaks    with, 

45  ;  moves  a  vote  to  Sir  Erskine 
May,  57  ;  introduces  his  Land 
Purchase  Scheme,  xxvi,  57-59, 
128  ;  evasions  of,  83.  85,  87  ; 
attacked  by  Goschen,  100  ;  criti- 
cisms of  his  Home  Rule  speech, 
102  ;  defeat  of  his  Home  Rule 
Bill,  112;  announces  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  114;  re- 
marks on  oratory  of,  120-1  ; 
his  attacks  on  Churchill  and 
Hartington,  120,  121  ;  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  123,  124, 
236,  241,  252,  266,  267,  344, 
352,  365-6,  392  ;  seconds  Peel's 
re-election  as  Speaker,  123  ; 
called  to  order,  132,  350;  his 
History  of  an  Idea,  1 50  ;  re- 
ception of,  by  his  followers,  180  ; 
his   tribute   to   Lord    Iddesleigh, 

181  ;    W.    H.    Smith's   reply  to, 

182  ;  personal  appearance  of, 
261,  273  ;  lectures  W.  H.  Smith, 
272  ;  supports  obstruction,  292 
295  ;  minimizes  disturbed  state 
of  Ireland,  302  ;  Lord  Henry 
Bruce's  attack  on,  303  ;  his 
attack  on  King-Harman,  306  ; 
his  action  in  the  Healy-Saunder- 
son  affair,  313,  314  ;  resentment 
of  Conservatives  against,  315- 
16  ;  attacks  Goschen's  Budget, 
325,  326  ;  significance  of  his 
floral  decorations,  331,  395  ; 
supports  Healy's  amendment, 
332  ;  rebukes  A.  Elliot,  335  ; 
his  share  in  the  Privilege  in- 
cident, 340  ;  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Ionian  Isles,  340-1  ; 
his  attitude  to  the  Irish  Crimes 
Bill,  347,  351,  392-3;  his 
writings  against  the  Romish 
Church,  xxvii,  350  ;  his  passage 
of  arms  with  Balfour,  353  ; 
irrelevant  argument  of,  392-3  ; 
supports  an  appeal  on  Tanner's 
behalf,    401,   406;     his   attitude 
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to  the  Land  Law  Bill,  407, 
419  ;  his  motion  against  the 
Proclamation  of  the  League, 
440-3,  445,  451  ;  comments  on 
speech  of,  442  ;  his  dealings 
with  the  Land  League,  445  ; 
protests  against  proclamation 
of  a  meeting  at  Ennis,  468  ; 
sketch  of,   102-1 10 

Gladstonians,  the,  Liberal  Unionists 
sit  among,  123  ;  breach  between 
the  Unionists  and,  176  ;  support 
obstruction,  256  ;  attack  on,  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  324  ;  atti- 
tude of,  to  the  Irish  Crimes 
Bill,  362,  381 

Glenbeigh,  evictions  at,  xxiv,  181, 
198,  200,  208,  260,  410 

Goldsmid,  Sir  Julian,  Bt.,  speaks 
against  Home  Rule,  98  ;    sketch 

of.  99 

Gombeen-nrsn,  Irish  money-lenders, 
xxvii,  416,  417,  419-20 

Gorst,  Sir  John  E.,  Under-Secretary 
for  India,  152,  210,  464  ;  Deputy 
Chairman  of  Committee,  259  ; 
a  member  of  the  Fourth  Party, 
398  ;  brings  in  the  Indian 
Budget,  464  ;    sketch  of,  465-6 

Goschen,  G.  J.,  14.  79,  i12,  23°. 
237  '•  opposes  Home  Rule,  8, 
100,  113;  characteristics  of, 
100,  121,  318-19  ;  reception  of, 
by  Conservatives,  10 1  ;  Glad- 
stone's attack  on,  102  ;  defeat 
of,  at  Liverpool,  xxvi,  199, 
at  Edinburgh,  226  ;  aspersions 
made  against,  210,  251,  422  ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
232-3,  260,  272  ;  replies  to 
(Harcourt)  245,  395,  407,  (Glad- 
stone) 286-7,  392.  (Churchill) 
326,  (Childers)  326,  (Dillon) 
395  ;  notable  speeches  of,  250, 
343.  398,  421  ;  his  first  Budget, 
318-19,  325-6  ;  his  indictment 
against  the  Land  League,  445  ; 
rise  of,  xxiii  ;    sketch   of,  319-23 

Government,  the  Conservative,  de- 
feat of,  xxiii,  7-9,  12  ;  weakness 
of,  5,  272-5  ;  the  Liberal,  weak- 
ness of,  xxiii,  19,  42,  44,  71, 
98 

Government  of  Ireland  Bill.  See 
Home  Rule  Bill 

Graham,  R.  B.  Cunninghame,  433  ; 
socialistic  speech  by,  204  ;  sup- 
ports Miners'  members,  430  ;  his 


Eight  Hours'  Labour  measure, 
458  ;    suspension  of,  469 

Gray,  C.  W.,  tenant  farmer,  165 

Gray,  E.  Dwyer,  80  ;  speaks  in 
the  Home  Rule  debate,  92  ;  im- 
prisoned, 92 

Gregory,  G.   B.,  41,   70 

Grey,  Albert  H.  G.,  66  ;  speeches 
by,  4,  32  ;  Hartingtonian  Whip, 
112 

Grey,  Sir  Edward,  Bt.,  217  ;  his 
opposition  to  the  Irish  Crimes 
Bill,  292  ;  prophetic  remarks 
on,  xii  ;  rise  in  reputation  of, 
xxi  ;    sketch  of,  218-19 

Grimston,  Viscount,  48 

Grimthorpe,  Lord.  See  Beckett, 
E.  W. 

Ground  Rents,  taxing  of,  38 

Gully,  W.  C,  Q.C.,  on  the  Irish 
Crimes  Bill,  304 

Gurdon,  R.  T.,  43 

H 

Haldane,  R.  B.,  comments  on 
speech  by,  390  ;  prophetic  re- 
marks on,  xii  ;    sketch  of,  391 

Hall,  A.  W.,  77 

Hamilton,  Lord  Claud,  404 

Hamilton,  Lord  George,  speeches 
by,  72,  257,  287  ;  oratory  of, 
121  ;  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
165  ;  his  reply  to  Churchill, 
203  ;    sketch  of,  205-6 

Hamley,  General  Sir  Edward  B., 
43,  44  ;  speeches  by,  204,  253  ; 
his  scheme  for  National  Defence, 
253  ;    sketch  of,  253-4 

Hampden,  Viscount.  See  Brand, 
H.  R. 

Hanbury,  R.  W.,  speeches  by,  8o, 
213;  supports  revision  of  Market 
Rights,  324  ;  rise  in  reputation 
of,  xxi  ;  remarks  on,  xxii  ; 
sketch  of,  213-16 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates, 
cost  of  printing  of,  166 

Harbours  of  Refuge,  xxvi,  34-5, 
296 

Harcourt,  Sir  William  Vernon, 
Q.C.,  71,  123,  130,  140,  passim; 
Deputy  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, 7,  9,  154,  157.  158,  171. 
175-6,  252,  344,  348.  376.  379. 
412,  463  ;  Deputy  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  13,  17, 
19,  2i,  32,  36,  52,  69  ;  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer,   44,    51  ;    his 
first    Budget,    49-50  ;     speeches 
of,  70.   75.  94.   127,    175-6.  232, 
271-2,    307,    343  ;    attacked    by 
Goschen,     100  ;      Hicks    Beach's 
reply   to,    1 50  ;     his   elephantine 
jokes,  150,272,  307,  395  ;  oratory 
of,  121,  176  ;   joins  Round  Table 
Conference,    200  n.  ;     comments 
on  speeches  by,  222,  233,  244-5  ; 
sarcasm     of,     364,     435,     445  ; 
opposes    the    Irish    Crimes    Bill, 
289,   333.   352-3.   395  ;    rebuked 
by  the  Speaker,   289  ;    supports 
obstruction,    292,    333  ;     attacks 
Goschen's  Budget,  319;  his  Crimes 
Prevention  Act,    333  ;   his   share 
in    the    Privilege    episode,     338, 
340,    341  ;     his    amendment    to 
the     Irish     Crimes     Bill,     355  ; 
his   attitude   to   the   Irish   Land 
Law  Bill,  398,  407,  419  ;    inter- 
venes   in    Dr.    Tanner's    favour, 
406  ;    protests  against  proclama- 
tion of  a  meeting  at  Ennis,  467  ; 
rise     in     reputation     of,     xxi  ; 
sketch  of,  50-6 
Harrington,   Edward,   80  ;    his  ob- 
struction   suppressed,    172  ;     his 
infliction    on    the    House,    217  ; 
his    experiences    of    prison    life, 
457  ;    editor   of  the   Kerry   Sen- 
tinel, 457  n.  ;    suspension  of,  469 
Harrington,  T.  C,  Secretary  to  the 
Land    League,    291,    436,    445, 
457  ;     speeches    by,    291-2  ;   at- 
tacks Balfour,  352  ;  defends  the 
National  League,  445  ;  sketch  of, 
469-70 
Hartington,    Marquess   of,    14,    79, 
82,  88,  89,  97,  112,  253  ;   secedes 
from    the    Liberal    Party,    8,    9, 
65-6;  speeches  of,   17,   130,  175, 
221,     255,      315,     421;     Leader 
of  the  Unionist  Party,  66,  288  ; 
declines    Leadership     of     House 
of    Commons,    67  ;     Irish    vitu- 
peration    of    94  ;    reception    of, 
by  Conservatives,   10 1,  130,  175, 
180  ;    oratory  of,  121  ;    attacked 
by    (Gladstone)    121,    (Harcourt) 
176,     (Churchill)     200,    (Labou- 
chere)  201  ;  sits  among  the  Glad- 
stonians,      123  ;     supports     the 
Conservatives,      150,      209,    222, 
234,    292  ;     his    attack    on    the 
Plan    of    Campaign,     221  ;     re- 
plies   to    Bryce    and   Gladstone, 


394  ;  his  opinion  of  Dr.  Tanner's 
conduct,  406  ;  banquet  of  Union- 
ist Liberals  to,  420  ;  denounces 
the  National  League,  445  ;  op- 
posed to  the  Proclamation 
of  the  League,  452  ;  sketch  of, 
66-8 

Hartingtonians.  See  Liberal  Union- 
ists 

Haslett,  J.  H.,  82 

Hastings,  G.  W.,  63 

Hayden,  J. P.,  prosecution  of,  457 

Hayden,  L.  P.,  member  for  Leitrim, 

457 
Healy,    Maurice,    335  ;     comments 
on,    334  ;     obstruction    of,    348, 

359.  387 

Healy,  Timothy  M.,  239,  243,  298, 
386,  445  ;  comments  on,  4, 
121,  334 ;  speeches  by,  81-2, 
86,  268,  456  ;  obstruction  of, 
241,   248,   253,   344-5.   348,   357. 

360,  380,  386  ;  threats  of,  292  ; 
scene  between  Saunderson  and, 
308,  309-11,  316;  suspension 
of,  308,  310,  313-14.  316,  412; 
his  amendment  to  the  Irish 
Crimes  Bill,  332-3,  344  i  his 
share  in  the  Privilege  incident, 
343  ;  unpatriotic  conduct  of, 
352,  359.  366-7  ;  unbecoming 
speeches  of,  362,  364,  457  ; 
returns  to  the  House,  436  ;  his 
attack  on  King-Harman,  453  ; 
sketch  of,  413-15 

Henderson,  Sir  E.,  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  14  ;  resig- 
nation of,  14  n.,  18;  defence 
of,  19 

Heneage,  Edward,  326 

Henry,  Mitchell,  17 

Hermon-Hodge,  R.  T.,  458 

Herschell,  Lord,  Chairman  of 
Round  Table  Conference,  xxvi, 
200  n.  ;  replies  to  Earl  Sel- 
borne,  324 

Hibbert,  J.  T.,  introduces  Naval 
Estimates,  39  ;    sketch  of,  40-41 

Hicks  Beach,  Sir  Michael  E.,  Bt., 
his  attitude  to  Bradlaugh,  1,2; 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
6,  8,  12  ;  introduces  Irish  Co- 
ercion Measures,  xxiii,  7  ;  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  17,  33,  41, 
82,  85,  87,  88,  114;  criticizes 
Harcourt's  Budget,  50 ;  his 
reply  to  Parnell,  101,  113,  121  ; 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  127, 
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129,    132,    158,    162,    166,    171, 

172,  200  ;  speeches  by,  150, 
154,  165,  175,  198,  234,  242; 
criticized  by  Morley,  216  ;  re- 
plies to  Harcourt,  222  ;  announ- 
ces introduction  of  Crimes  Bill, 
242  ;  health  of,  244  ;  resignation 
of,  245  ;  review  of  conduct  of, 
as  Chief  Secretary,  245-6  ;  sketch 
of,  246-7 

Hill,  A.  Staveley,  Q.C.,  opposes 
the  Government,  252  ;  obstructs 
Labourers'  Allotment  Bill,  462 

Holland,  Sir  Henry  T.,  Bt.,  Colonial 
Secretary,  230,  304  ;  on  the 
annexation  of  Zululand,  357 

Holmes,  Hugh,  Cj.C,  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  25,  213, 
334.  345.  348  ;  oratory  of,  121  ; 
speeches  of,  213,  301 

Home  Rule,  for  Ireland,  xxii,  27, 
75,227,291  ;  Churchill's  attitude 
towards,  4  ;  Gladstone's  scheme 
for,  xxiii,  26,  41,  47,  65-6; 
speeches  in  the  debate  on,  14, 
71-102  ;  rejected  by  Conser- 
vatives and  Chamberlainites,  5, 
91,  93  ;  forecasts  concerning 
Gladstone's  Bill  for,  88,  91, 
100-101,  102,  1 12-13  ;  division 
on  Bill  for,  102,  1 10-12  ;  remarks 
on  debate  on,  121  ;  Jacob 
Bright's  speech  on,  217 

Home  Rulers.     See  Irish  Party 

Home  Secretary.  See  Childers,  H., 
Matthews,  H 

House  of  Commons,  the,  note  on 
parties  in,  xv  ;  late  hours  of 
sittings  of,  xxiv-xxv,  92,  98, 
117,  119,  167,  168,  172,  258-9, 
346-7,  358,  360,  364,  366-7, 
453.  454.  462,  463,  469  ;  orators 
in,  1 20-1  ;  Leaders  of:  See 
Churchill,  Lord  R.  ;  Gladstone, 
W.  E.  ;  Hicks  Beach,  Sir  M.  ; 
Smith,  W.  H. ;  defects  of  customs 
obtaining  in,  225-6  ;  adjourn- 
ments of,  301,  359,  361,  383  ; 
business  qualities  of,  389 

House  of  Lords,  the,  Labouchere's 
attack  on,  xxv,  27  ;  debate  in, 
323-4  ;  Irish  Land  Law  Bill 
passed  in,  396  ;  amendments 
of,  to  the  Land  Law  Bill,  425- 
6,  435,  452  ;  proclamation  of 
the  National  League  announced 
in,  436  ;  amendments  of,  to  Coal 
Mines  Regulation  Bill,  469 


Housing    of   the   Working    Classes' 

Act,  449 
Howard,  E.  Stafford,  Under  Secre- 
tary for  India,  62 
Howell,    George,    Labour   member, 

criticism     of     speech     by,     75  ; 

sketch  of,  75-6 
Howorth,     H.     H.,     139,     216-17  .' 

sketch  of,  217-18 
Hozier,  J.  H.  C,  humorous  speech 

of,  217 
Hubbard,    J.    G.,    46 ;     commends 

Harcourt's  Budget,  50  ;  supports 

Goschen's  Budget,  326 
Hughes-Hallett,     Colonel     F.     C, 

speaks  in  the  Home  Rule  debate, 

92 
Hunter,     Sir    William    G.,    Surg.- 

Genl.,    disapproves    of    the    war 

with  Burma,  17-18 
Hurley,    Timothy,    committed    for 

trial,  242  n. 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  cost  of  streets 

near,  xxvi,  21 
Hyndman,  H.  M.,  14  n. 


Iddesleigh,  Lord,  death  of,  181 

Ilkeston,  Lord.  See  Foster,  Sir 
B.  Walter 

Illingworth,  Alfred,  speeches  by, 
5,  20,  36  ;  Peace  Party  advocate, 
42,  44  ;  comments  on  speech  by, 
45  ;  Liberationist  Radical,  130, 
154  n.  ;  assists  obstruction,  235  ; 
is  suppressed,  240,  243,  249 

Import  Duties.     See  Fair  Trade 

Income  Tax,  the,  collection  of,  69  ; 
reduction  of,  319  ;  high  rate  of, 
xxv,   326 

Indian  Budget,  464 

Indian  Congress,  464 

Indian  Income  Tax  Act,   181  n. 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Sale  to  Chil- 
dren) Bill,  xxv,  116 

Invincibles,  the,  344,  457  n.  ;  why 
formed,  344  n. 

Ireland,  glebe  lands  in,  20  ;  Home 
Rule  for,  26  ;  policy  of  the 
Conservatives  regarding,  125  ; 
"  moonlighting  "  in,  140  n.  ; 
Judicial  Rents  in,  174,  261  ; 
alleged  jury-packing  in,  216, 
222  ;  criminal  law  in,  236, 
457;  riots  in,  127  «.,  153-4. 
162,  166,  254,  260,  458  «.,  46475. 
466,    467,    468  ;     lawlessness   in, 
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286,  301  ;  condonation  of  crimes 
in,  334  ;  attack  on  the  Privy 
Council  of,  370-1  ;  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in,  vote  for,  453  ;  measures 
brought  in  for  :  see  s.  v.  Bills  ; 
Chief  Secretary  for  :  See  Balfour, 
A.  J.  ;  Hicks  Beach,  Sir  M.  ; 
Morley,  J.  ;    Smith,  W.  H. 

Irish  Arms  Bill,  the,  xxv,  75 ; 
second  reading  of,  81,  82  ; 
debated  in  Committee,  87-8  ; 
passed,  89 

Irish  Bankruptcy  Court,  the,  vote 
for,  239 

Irish  Church  Act,  20 

Irish  Constabulary,  disposition  of 
the,  17  ;  Supplementary  vote 
for,  242  ;  alleged  harshness  of, 
at  evictions,  379,  453  ;  vindica- 
tion of  conduct  of,  379  ;  vote 
for,  debated,   172,  452-3 

Irish  Crimes  Act,  the,  Proclama- 
tions under,  408,  409,  454,  455  ; 
Gladstone's  attack  on,  442  ; 
prosecutions  under,  457,  467,  471 

Irish  Crimes  Bill  (Criminal  Law 
Amendment,  Ireland),  the,  xxiii, 
260  ;  opinions  regarding,  242, 
299  ;  introduction  of,  256,  273- 
4  ;    obstruction  offered  to,   258, 

327.  344.  351-63.  380,  392-3; 
scope  of,  260-1  ;  urgency  asked 
for,  266,  272  ;  debate  on,  267, 
271-4,  286-317,  331-7.  344- 
l$7.  37°-*,  376-381  ;  necessity 
for,  286-7,  393  >  demonstration 
against,  296  ;  passes  second 
reading,  316  ;  wearisome  dis- 
cussions on,  351,  355  ;  opposition 
to,  stopped,  365,  380-1  ;  third 
reading  of,  386,  387  ;  drastic 
closure  for,  388  ;  passes  third 
reading,  396 

Irish  Estimates,  debate  on,  452-3, 
453-5.  461  ;  why  obstructed, 
456-7 

Irish  Labourers  Bill,  debate  on, 
23>  35-6  ;  passes  through  Com- 
mittee, 42 

Irish  Land  Law  Act  (of  1881),  125  ; 
249  «.,  396,  408,  435 

Irish  Land  Law  Bill,  the,  debates 
on,  323-4,  396-9,  403-12,  415- 
20,  425-6,  435-6  ;  brought  in 
by  the  Lords,  xxiii,  324  »,  327  ; 
second  reading  of,  in  the  Com- 
mons, 396  ;  objects  of,  396  ; 
amendments  to,   408,   452  ;    ob- 


struction to,  411,  415,  416,  418; 
third  reading  of,  420  ;  passes 
both  Houses,  324  n.,  451-2 

Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  (1885), 
221,  268 

Irish  Land  Purchase  Scheme,  Glad- 
stone's, xxv,  41,  57-9  ;  of  the 
Conservatives,   127-8,   132,  139 

Irish  Party,  the,  remarks  on,  xv- 
xvii,  5,  82,  113,  1 70-1  ;  dis- 
agreements among,  xvii,  3  ;  notes 
on  behaviour  of,  7,  8,  9,  21, 
22,  23,  35,  88,  100,  112,  114, 
130,  234,  272,  289,  381,  388, 
440  ;  disloyalty  of,  18,  349- 
5°.  359  I  obstruction  of,  xxiii, 
98,  152,  158,  161  passim;  a 
compromise  made  with,  158-9; 
justify  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
219  ;  effect  of  Closure  on,  229  ; 
attempt  to  stultify  Closure  rules, 
252  ;  avoid  closure,  260,  389  ; 
their  tribute  to  Gladstone,  293  ; 
their  relations  with  America, 
221,  395-6;  charged  with  com- 
plicity in  crimes,  315,  331,  441  ; 
refuse  to  prosecute  The  Times, 
337  ;  moderate  their  obstruction, 
386  ;  anger  of,  at  the  Pro- 
clamation of  the  League,  436  ; 
threaten  the  Government,  454  ; 
failure  of,  to  influence  the  Hunt- 
ingdon election,  455 

Irish  Poor  Law  Guardians,  election 
of,  80 

Irish  Public  Works,  discussion 
on,  171  ;   vote  for,  456 

Irish  Registration  Electoral  Bill, 
the,  discussed,  94-5  ;  arguments 
against,  95  ;    talked  out,  95 

Irish  Supreme  Court  Judicature 
Bill,  224,  239 

Irish   towns,   tenure   of  houses  in, 

19 

J 

Jacks,  William,  47 

James,  Sir  Henry,  Q.C.,  xxv,  8, 
■j-j,  150;  opposes  Women's 
Suffrage  Bill,  14  ;  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  71,  S3,  89;  other 
speeches  by,  115,  119;  char- 
acteristics of,  71,  121,  271  ; 
supports  the  Conservatives,  333  ; 
defends  the  Law  Courts,  342-3  ; 
sketch  of,  72-4 

Jennings,  L.  J.,  97  ;  author  of 
the    Croker    Papers,     74 ;      Fair 
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Trade  advocate,  74,  75  ;  speech 
of,  129-30  ;   sketch  of,  130-1 

Johnston,  William,  127,  436 

Jones,  Ernest,  Chartist,  father  of 
LI.  Atherley-Jones,  291 

Jordan,  Jeremiah,  droll  speech 
of,  66 

Jubilee,  the  Queen's,  preparations 
for,  xxvii,  325,  329,  349,  359, 
376,  380  ;  celebrations  of,  352, 
388  ;  the  Irish  Party  decline 
to  participate  in  rejoicings  for, 
359  ;  adjournment  of  the  House 
for,  383 

Jubilee  Thanksgiving  Service  Vote, 

349 
Judicial  Rents,  in  Ireland,  125, 
379,  408  ;  Royal  Commission 
on,  174  ;  revision  of,  397,  404, 
417-18,  435  ;  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments regarding,  425-6 


K 

Kay-Shuttleworth,  Sir  Ughtred  J., 
Bt.,  speeches  of,  18,  304;  helps 
in   obstruction,    360  ;     sketch   of, 

304-5 

Kensington  Vestry  Bill,  288 

Kerry  co.,  "  moonlighting  "  in, 
140  n.  ;  evictions  in,  1S1  n.  ;  dis- 
turbed state  of,  301 

Kerry  Sentinel,  the,  457  n. 

Kilmorey,  Lord,  404 

Kimber,  Henry,  70 

King-Harman,  E.  R.,  80  ;  his 
speech  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
99  ;  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland, 
306  ;   attacks  on,  306-7,  315,  352 

Kingsburgh,  Lord.  See  Macdonald, 
J.  H.  A. 

Kinross,  Lord.     See  Balfour,  J.  B. 

Knatchbull-Hugesson,  H.  T.,  45 

Knightley,  Sir  Rainald,  Bt.,  231 

Knutsford,  Viscount.  See  Holland, 
Sir  Henry 


Labouchere,  Henry,  speeches  by, 
5,  21,  79,  201  ;  attacks  the 
House  of  Lords,  27  ;  obstructs 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  xxvi, 
34,  36,  40,  165,  166,  239,  259, 
400  ;  humorous  remarks  of, 
79,  85-6,  129,  288-9  ;  sides 
with     Radicals    and     Irish,     98, 


235,  272,  471  ;  his  correspond- 
ence with  Chamberlain,  112  n.  ; 
his  proposal  about  Parliamentary 
expenses,  115-16;  oratory  of, 
121  ;  speaks  to  an  empty  House, 
159;  proposes  to  stop  the 
Yeomanry  Vote,  161  ;  his  po- 
litical tour  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, 217;  unpatriotic  speeches 
and  motions  of,  229-30,  250, 
357,  422  ;  talked  down,  400  ; 
his  version  of  the  Mitchelstown 
riot,  468  ;  his  party  of  three, 
xix  ;  sketch  of,  28-31 
Labour  members,  23,  47,  75,  86, 
120  ;  remarks  on,  xix,  xx  ; 
why  so-called,  xix,  384 
Labour    statistics,    xxvi  ;      debate 

on,  22 
Labourers,    Irish,   Bill,   debate   on, 
23>   35-6  ;    passes  through  Com- 
mittee, 42 
Labourers'    Allotments    Bill,    xxiii, 
xxv,    452  ;     second    reading    of, 
423  ;      debated     in     Committee, 
426,    436-7,    448-50  ;     not    ex- 
tended   to    Ireland,    456,    458  ; 
passes  third  reading,  462 
Land,  measures  regarding,  6,  132  ; 
debate  on  development  of,  47-8  ; 
taken    up    for    public    purposes, 
70  ;    cultivation  of  waste,  390 
Land  Cultivation  Bill,  debate  on,  47 
Land    Law    Act.     See    Irish   Land 

Law  Act 
Land    Law    Bill.     See    Irish    Land 

Law  Bill 
Land     League,     the,     456  ;      con- 
trasted with  the  Primrose  League 
394  ;   agitation  fostered  by,  410  ; 
surmises  regarding,   429  ;    Glad- 
stone's dealings  with,   445  ;    see 
also  National  League 
Land    Purchase    Act,    Lord    Ash- 
bourne's, 221 
Land    Purchase    Scheme,    for    Ire- 
land.    See  Irish  Land  Purchase 
Scheme 
Land  Tenure  (Scotland)  Bill,  talked 

out,  318 
Landlords,  loans  to,  19-20  ;  Brad- 
laugh's  Bill  to  penalize,  xxvi,  47, 
390  ;  Irish,  vindicated  by  Saun- 
derson,  1 39,  by  Chaplin,  298  ; 
Scotch,  vilified  by  Crofter  mem- 
bers, 225  ;  Parnell's  attack  on, 
398  ;  attempts  to  defraud,  xxvii, 
419-20  ;     their    rights    in    Town 
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Park  Lands,  435  ;  their  case 
with  regard  to  Judicial  Rents,  435 

Lane,  \Y.  J.,  Nationalist  member, 
22 

Law  of  Evidence  Amendment  Bill, 
xxv,  119;  opposed  by  Irish 
members,  119;    talked  out,  119 

Lawson,  Harry  L.  W.,  38,  379  ; 
sketch  of,  39 

Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Bt.,  supports 
Bradlaugh's  attack  on  Peers, 
124  ;  his  speech  on  the  Address, 
1 50  ;  unpatriotic  speech  of,  209  ; 
amusing  speech  by,  204  ;  tem- 
perance advocate,  383  ;  on  the 
rights  of  Peers  at  elections, 
396  ;    sketch  of,  206-8 

Lea,  Thomas,  Liberal  LInionist,  419 

Leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
See  Churchill,  Lord  R.  ;  Glad- 
stone, W.  E.  ;  Hicks  Beach, 
Sir  M.  ;    Smith,  W.  H. 

Leaders  of  the  Opposition.  See 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  Hicks  Beach, 
Sir  M. 

Leake,  Robert,  241  ;  intervenes 
in   the   Healy-Saunderson  affair, 

Leatham,  E.  A.,  brother-in-law  of 
John  Bright,  72  ;  his  speech 
against  Home  Rule,  72  ;  a  good 
speaker,   121 

Lefevre,  J.  G.  Shaw,  178;  on 
the  Home  Rule  Bill,  79  ;  Glad- 
stonian  Postmaster-General,  271  ; 
his  amendment  to  the  Irish 
Crimes  Bill,  355  ;   sketch  of,  356-7 

Legacy  Duty,  limitation  of,  dis- 
cussed, 41 

Leighton,  Stanley,  on  Technical 
Instruction,  421  ;    sketch  of,  421 

Lewis,  C.  E.,  66,  174  ;  majority 
against  his  motion,  178  ;  accuses 
The  Times  of  breach  of  privilege, 
336,  338  n. 

Liberal  LTnionists,  rise  of  the, 
xvii-xviii,  xxvi,  125,  176  ;  their 
place  and  power  in  the  House, 
123,  124  n  ;  loyalty  of  the,  to 
the  Conservatives,  1 50,  203,  204, 
209,  222,  236  ;  Churchill's  epi- 
thet for  the,  200,  201  ;  deplore 
weakness  in  the  Conservative 
Govt.,  242  ;  insist  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Land  Law  Bill, 
403-4,  408-9,  417  ;  disagree 
with  the  Government,  412  ;  their 
banquet     to     Lord     Hartington, 


420  ;     oppose    the    proclamation 

of    the    National    League,    452  ; 

surmises  on  the  attitude  of,  438 

Limerick  CO.,   disturbed    state    of, 

301 

Liquor  duties,  50 

Liquor  traffic  in  Bechuanaland,  21 

Llandaff,  Viscount.  See  Matthews, 
Henry 

Local  Government ,  proposed  scheme 
for,  125  ;    vote  for,  456 

Local  Government  Board,  the, 
vote  for,  239 

Local  Taxation,  debate  on,  44-5 

Lockwood,  Frank,  Q.C.,  69  ;  sup- 
ports Irish  obstruction,  257  ; 
impressive  style  of,  267  ;  his 
amendment  to  the  Irish  Crimes 
Bill,   350-1,   352,   355 

London  Fire  Brigade,  397 

London  Parks,  attack  on  votes 
for,  xxvi,  34  ;  half  the  vote  for, 
stopped,   34,   36,  restored,  40 

Long,  Walter  H.,  48  ;  Secretary 
to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
390,  401  ;  Dr.  Tanner's  violent 
language  to,  401  ;  rise  in  reputa- 
tion of,  xxi  ;    sketch  of,   402-3 

Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland.  See 
Balfour,  J.  B.  ;  Macdonald, 
J.  H.  A. 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  See 
Gibson,  E. 

Loreburn,  Earl.     See  Reid,  R.  T. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  votes  against 
Jesse  Collings'  Amendment,  8  ^ 
his  Shop  Hours  Regulation  Bill,, 
13,  117,  118;  his  speech  on 
education,  427  ;    sketch  of,  15-17 

Lumsden,  Sir  Peter,  408  n. 

Lunacy,  discussion  on,  166 

Lymington,  Viscount,  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  86  ;  Liberal  Unionist, 
274 


M 


M'Calmont,  Colonel  J.  M.,' 'con- 
demns Irish  agitators,   220 

M'Arthur,  Alexander,  anti-vaccina- 
tion advocate,  407 

McCarthy,  Justin,  speeches  by, 
14,  82-3  ;  a  good  speaker,  121  ; 
sketch  of,  83-5 

Macdonald,  J.  H.  A.,  Q.C.,  Lord 
Advocate  for  Scotland,  31,  225 

McDonald,  Peter,  212 

Macdonald,  Roderick,  M.D.,  225 
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Macdonald,   W.   A.,   a  blind   Irish 

member,   132,  208 
Macfarlane,  D.  H.,  advocates  the 

Crofters'  cause,  31,  60  ;    attacks 

the  Sheriff  of  Argyllshire,  40 
M'Laren,    W.    S.     B.,     153;     ob- 
struction   of,    suppressed,    243  ; 

Women's  Suffrage  advocate,  318 
-Maclean,  F.  W.,  Q.C.,  speaks  against 

Home  Rule,  99  ;  Unionist  speech 

Tsy,  287 
Maclean,  J.  M.,  231  ;  sketch  of,  231-2 
Macnaghten,     Edward,     Q.C.,     on 

Home  Rule,  92 
MacNeill,    J.   G.    Swift,   jeered   at, 

237-8  ;      on    the     Irish    Crimes 

Bill,    287  ;     attacks    the    Privy 

Council  of  Ireland,   371 
Maiden     speeches,     excellence     of, 

120  ;    See    also   Burdett-Coutts  ; 

Curzon  ;     Duncan  ;     Fitzgerald  ; 

Matthews  ;   Temple 
Manhood  Suffrage,  xxii,  94-5 
Manners,  Lord  John,  70  ;  on  Home 

Rule,    92  ;      Chancellor    of    the 

Duchy  of  Lancaster,   230,   244  ; 

answers  Gladstone,  244 
Marjoribanks,      Edward,      Liberal 

Whip,  26,  in,  335 
Market    Rights,    revision    of,    dis- 
cussed, 324 
Marriott,  W.  T.,  Q.C.,  38 
Marum,  E.  P.  M.,  345,  411 
Mason,  S.,  attacks  landed  property, 

75  ;    supports  the  Eight  Hours' 

Labour  motion,  433 
Matthews,     Henry,     Q.C.,     Home 

Secretary,    174,    302,    379,    459; 

maiden  speech  of,    174-5  ;    able 

speeches    by,    302,    379  ;     sketch 

of,  459-60 
May,    Sir    Erskine,    Clerk    of    the 

House,  retirement  of,  57,  123 
Medway.Lord.  See  Gathorne-Hardy, 

J.  S. 
Meetings,  of  the  Conservative  Party, 

230-1,    288,    403,   418;    of    the 

Liberal  Unionists,  288 
Members  of  Parliament,  remunera- 
tion of,  xxii,  98 
Midleton,  Viscount.     See  Brodrick, 

William  St.  John 
Mines,  female  labour  in,  385-6 
Mining  Royalties,   75 
Mitchelstown,  W.  O'Brien's  speech 

at,      458  n.  ;      riot     at,     xxvii, 

458  n.,     464,     466,     467,     468  ; 

O'Brien  tried  at,  471 


Molloy,  B.  C,  166,  234;  futile 
speech  of,  237 

Montagu,  Samuel.  See  Samuel- 
Montagu,  M. 

"  Moonlighting,"  suppression  of, 
140  n. 

Morgan,  G.  Osborne,  Q.C.,  xx  ; 
Colonial  Secretary,  99,  357  ; 
his  speech  on  Home  Rule,  99 

Morley,  Arnold,  Liberal  Whip,  in, 

335 

Morley,  John,  19,  59,  80,  86,  88, 
95,  123,  154,  passim;  speeches 
by,  17,  20,  98,  130,  175,  216. 
331  ;  answers  questions,  18, 
116;  his  conduct  criticized, 
70  ;  his  contest  with  Sir  H. 
James,  71  ;  replies  to  Saunder- 
son,  157;  intervenes  between 
Conservatives  and  Irish,  172  ; 
joins  the  Round  Table  Confer- 
ence, 200  n.  ;  comments  on 
speeches  by,  216,  261  ;  opposes 
the  Irish  Crimes  Bill,  261,  272, 
289-90,  363  ;  supports  the  Par- 
nellites,  410  ;    sketch  of,-  262-6 

Moulton,  J.  Fletcher,  Q.C.,  pre- 
diction regarding,  38  ;  dissen- 
tient Liberal,  99  ;  won  back  by 
Gladstone,  99  ;  his  speech  on 
Home  Rule,  99 

Mowbray,  Sir  John  R.,  Bt.,  404  ; 
proposes  election  of  Speaker,  1, 
2  ;    speech  by,   234  ;    sketch  of, 

234-5 

Mundella,  A.  J.,  9,  35  ;  speeches 
by,  22,  327,  421,  426  ;  takes 
charge  of  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Bill,  63  ;   sketch  of,  327-9 

Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland)  Bill, 
debate  on,  91 

Muntz,  P.  A.,  talks  out  Sunday 
Closing  Bill,   33-4 

Murder,  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment for,  69 


N 


National  Debt,  166,  319,  325 
National  Defence,  General  Ham- 
ley's  scheme  for,  xxii,  253 
National  League,  the,  242,  457  ; 
measures  for  the  suppression  of, 
xxvii,  7  ;  crimes  committed 
under  the  auspices  of,  154,  273, 
316,  398,  444,  451  ;  working  of, 
286,  287,  307,  309  ;  exposed  by 
Saunderson,    310-11;     effect    of 
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the  Irish  Crimes  Act  on,  m  ; 
supported  by  gombeen-men, 
417  ;  proclamation  of,  xxiv, 
423,  429,  436,  438,  441-6,  451-2  ; 
case  made  out  against,  441, 
442,  445,  455  ;  Trevelyan's  vin- 
dication of,  444  ;  Parnell's  defence 
of,  471 

Naval  Estimates,  votes  for  the, 
debated  and  passed,  39-40  ; 
164-5,  201-3,  257-9,  401,  464; 
obstructed  by  the  Irish,  462 

Navy,  the,  debate  on,  36,  121  ; 
Churchill's  wish  to  reduce  the 
cost  of,  183  ;  expenditure  for 
efficiency  of,  319,  325 

New  Hebrides,  the  French  in  the, 
xxvi,  118 

Newlands,  Lord.  See  Hozier,  J.  H.  C. 

Newnes,  George,  325 

Nolan,  Col.  J.  P.,  obstruction  of, 
171  ;    called  to  order,  238 

Northcote,  H.  S.,  Surveyor-General 
of  Ordnance,  251 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford.  See  Iddes- 
leigh,  Lord 

Norton,  Robert,  45 


O 


Oaths  Act,  Bills  te  amend  the, 
346  «. 

Oaths  Bill,  xxv,  20,  345-6 

O'Brien,  J.  F.  X.,   171 

O'Brien,  William,  called  to  order 
by  the  Speaker,  8^  ;  trial  of, 
xxiv,  213  n.,  458  «.,  465  n.,  467, 
471  ;  prosecution  ■  of,  457-8, 
458  n.,  462  ;    sketch  of,  471-3 

Obstruction,  how  carried  on,  167  n. ; 
how  put  down,  168,  227,  240, 
2 57.  380  ;  by  Scotch  malcon- 
tents, 225  ;  to  the  Address, 
ended,  230  ;  see  also  s.  v.  Irish 
Party,  Irish  Crimes  Bill,  Irish 
Land  Law  Bill,  Procedure  Rules, 
Radicals 

O'Callaghan,  Colonel,  evictions  on 
the  estate  of,  376  ».,  378-9 

O'Connor,  Arthur,  430  ;  speeches 
by,  166  ;  obstruction  of,  238, 
248,  380  ;  his  amendment  to 
Procedure  Rules,  249  ;  Saunder- 
son's  allegation  against,  31 5«.; 
sketch  of,  432-3 

O'Connor,  John,  167  ».,  298,  433  ; 
mixed  up  in  a  riot,  242  n,  ; 
opposes  Procedure  Rules,  248 


O'Connor,  T.  P.,  332,  386  ;  speeches 
of,  97-8,  126-7,  243,  248,  255. 
331  ;  comments  on  the  oratory 
of,  97,  217  ;  his  allegations 
against  the  Conservatives,  97, 
113,  121  ;  personal  appearance 
and  characteristics  of,  97,  126, 
217,  331,  443;  acts  as  Par- 
nell's lieutenant,  159,  199,  217, 
331  ;  supports  obstructionists, 
172,  259,  292  ;  declines  to 
prosecute  The  Times,  337-8  ; 
upholds  the  National  League, 
443,  457  ;    sketch  of,   128-9 

O'Doherty,  J.  E.,  obstructs  the 
Irish  Land  Law  Bill,  411 

O'Hanlon,  killed  in  a  riot  at 
Youghal,  254  «.,  257 

Opium,  cultivation  of,  a  motion 
against  the,  xxvi,  62 

Orangemen,  81,  82,  88,  157; 
Dillon's  attack  on,    154 

Orators,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
120-121 


Paget,    Sir    Richard    H.,    45,    223, 

231  ;    sketch  of,  224 
Palaces,    Royal,    votes   for   repairs 

of,  34 

Palgrave,  Reginald  F.  D.,  Clerk 
of  the  House,  123  ;   sketch  of,  123 

Parks,  London,  attack  on  votes 
for,  34,  36  ;  half  the  vote  for, 
stopped,  34,  36  ;  restored,  40  ; 
votes  for,  259 

Parks  and  Mansions,  rating  of, 
xxv,  390 

Parliament,  meeting  of,  in  Jan. 
1886,  1  ;  in  Aug.  1886,  123  ; 
prorogation  of,  124  n.  ;  opening 
of,  in  Jan.  1887.  180  ;  adjourn- 
ment of,  for  Whitsuntide  recess, 

359.  361 

Parliamentary  Elections  Act  (1875) 
Amendment  Bill.  See  Returning 
Officers'  expenses 

Parliamentary  Franchise,  exten- 
sion of  the,  to  women.  See 
Women's  Suffrage  Bill 

Parnell,  C.  S.,  21,  71,  86,  159. 
172,  passim;  speeches  by,  4, 
5.  8,  57,  59,  81,  100,  113,  131, 
174,  232,  240,  243,  398,  435-6; 
personal  appearance  and  char- 
acteristics of,  4,  121,  131,  212, 
240,287,471  ;  Churchill's  alleged 
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•understanding    -with,     26  ;      en- 
courages   obstruction,    61,    153, 
J54,  158,  239-40,  253,  257,  268, 
272  ;    comments  on  speeches  by, 
100,  102,  113,  131,  212;    allega- 
tion   of,    against    the    Conserva- 
tives,   100,    101,    113,    121  ;     his 
amendments     to     the     Address, 
132,  141,  149-50,  212,  216,  220, 
222  ;    his    Tenants'    Relief    Bill, 
xxiii,  158,  165-176,  221  ;   health 
of,    199,    210,    236,    240-1,    291, 
334,    338,    362,    366,    410,    412, 
43  5  >    471  I    charged   with   coun- 
tenancing crime,  221,  315?;.,  316, 
331  ;     opposes     new     Procedure 
Rules,    236,    245,    248  ;     W.    H. 
Smith  makes  conditions  with,  289 ; 
opposes  the  Crimes  Bill,  290-2  ; 
an  alleged  letter  by,   314  ;    dis- 
countenances futile   obstruction, 
362  ;      his     influence     with     his 
Party,     380,      382  ;     pleads    Dr. 
Tanner's  cause,  401  ;  his  attitude 
to  the  Land  Law  Bill,  407,  409, 
410,     412,     415  ;      attacks     the 
Government,    425,    468,    470-1  ; 
sketch  of,  133-9 
"  Parnellism    and    Crime,"    discus- 
sions   on,    xxiv,    314-15,    336-8, 
338  n„  340-1,  342-3 
Farnellites,  the,   71,  86,   126,   362  ; 
support     Gladstone,     102  ;      ap- 
prove    "Churchill's     Apologia," 
183  ;   obstruct   Procedure  Rules, 
236  ;   decline  to  face  a  Court  of 
Law,  337  ;  charges  made  against, 
by     The     Times,     395  ;      oppose 
means  to   avoid   evictions,  410; 
obstruct    Irish   Land    Law    Bill, 
417,  426  ;    See  also  Irish  Party 
Peace  Party,  41,  183,  292 
Peasant     Proprietorship,      in     Ire- 
land, Govt,  scheme  for,  127-8 
Pease,  A.  E.,  379 

Pease,  Sir  Joseph,  298;  ;  his  Sunday 
Closing  Bill,  33,  34,  63,  99-100, 
ico  n.  ;   his  motion  about  Opium 
cultivation,  62  ;    advocates  abo- 
lition    of     Capital     Punishment, 
69  ;  a  mine-owner  representative, 
43o 
Peel,  A.  W.,  re-elected  as  Speaker, 
1,    123  ;    a  good    speaker,    121  ; 
sketch  of,  2-3 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Bt.,  40 
Pensions,    for    School    Board    em- 
ployes, 441 


Percy,  Lord  Algernon,  speech*  of, 
19  ;  retires  in  Goschen's  favour, 
199  n. 

Petitions,     bogus     signatures     to, 

383,  385 
Phoenix   Park   murders,    316,    333, 

338  n.,  344 
Pickard,   Benjamin,   Labour  mem- 
ber,  23  ;    represents  miners'   in- 
terests, 430  ;    sketch  of,  24 
Pickersgill,     E.     H.,     Metropolitan 
Radical,  1 39  ;    obstructs  Supply, 
166 
Picton,   J.  A.,  292  ;    anti- vaccina- 
tion advocate,  407  ;    speaks  on 
educational  estimates,  427  ;  sketch 
of,  294-5 
Pinkerton,  John,  171 
Plan     of     Campaign,     the,     xxiv, 
xxvii,    208,    213  n.,    242;     why 
formed,    182  n.  ;     justified,    216, 
222,  274  ;   condemned,  219,  221  ; 
trial    of    members    for    partici- 
pation in,    221,    239,    242  ;    sup- 
pression of,   351,   355 
Playfair,   Sir  Lyon,   234,   245  ;    on 
the    Home    Rule    Bill,    79  ;     on 
the  Education   Report,    1 16-17; 
Chairman    of    Committee,    234  ; 
speaks     on     Irish     Crimes     Bill, 
306;    sketch  of,   1 1 7-1 1 8 
Plunket,     D.     R.,     Q.C.,     a     good 
speaker,     121  ;     speaks    on    the 
Address,    13 1-2  ;     answers   Har- 
court,   307  ;    sketch  of,  308-9 
Plunkett,  Captain,  resident  magis- 
trate at  Cork,   171,   172 
Police  Forces  Enfranchisement  Bill, 
debated,     61  ;      passes     second 
reading,  318 
Police,  Irish.  See  Irish  Constabulary 
Post   Office   Telegraphs,    vote   for, 

85,  248 
Post  Offices  at  stations,  64 
Powell,  F.  S.,  70 
Power,  P.  J.,  352 
Prime    Ministers.     See    Gladstone, 

W.  E.,  Salisbury,  Marquess  of 
Primrose  League,   the,   complaints 

against,  325,  394 
Prisoners,    as    witnesses    in    their 

own  trials,  119 
Privilege,    of   the    House   of   Com- 
mons,  124,  296  ;    a  question  of, 
raised,    336,    337,    338 «.,    340, 

342-3 
Privy     Council     of     Ireland,     an 

attack  on  the,  370-1 
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Probation  of  First  Offences  Bill, 
xxv,  62  ;    passed,  1 18 

Procedure  Rules,  new,  proposed 
by  Conservatives,  5,  208,  223, 
227,  230,  232,  237  ;  debate  on, 
17,  35  ;  need  of,  45  ;  answers 
to  objections  to,  231  ;  debates 
on,  232-41,  244-5,  248-57 

Proclamations,  under  the  Irish 
Crimes  Act,  370-1,  408,  409, 
436,  438,  441-3.  444-6.  45i. 
454,  455,  463,  467  ;  Fowler's 
amendment  regarding,  371 

Proportional  majorities,  doctrine 
of,  xxii,  234,  255 

Prorogation  of  Parliament,  124  n. 

Public  Health  Acts,  98 

Q 

Queen's  Speech.     See  Address 
Questions,  oral,  debate  on,  35 

R 

Radicals,  the,  126,  208,  209  ; 
remarks  on,  xvii,  xviii-xix  ; 
threaten  the  Conservatives,  60  ; 
attack  landlords,  70,  75  ;  ob- 
structive tactics  of,  xxiii,  98, 
158,  161,  165,  166-7,  2-27,  236, 
243,  247,  249,  258-9,  357,  360, 
362,  365,  388,  397,  422-3,  449  ; 
their  treatment  of  Chamberlain, 
141  ;  approve  Churchill's  "  Apo- 
logia," 183  ;  applaud  unpatriotic 
.speeches,  200  ;  support  the  Crof- 
ters' cause,  226  ;  attempt  to  stul- 
tify Closure  rules,  252  ;  their 
Eight  Hours'  Labour  measure, 
458 

Raikes,  H.  Cecil,  296  ;  speeches 
by,  32,  233  ;  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee, 57,  259  ;  a  good  speaker, 
121;  Postmaster-General,  199; 
offers  Atlantic  mail  contracts 
to  tender,  199  ;   sketch  of,  12 1-2 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill, 
xxii  ;  debate  on,  63-4  ;  com- 
ments on,  63  ;    dropped,  120 

Rasch,  Major  F.  Carne,  390 

Rathmore,  Lord.  See  Plunket,  D.  R. 

Rating  of  Parks  and  Mansions  Bill, 
390 

Redmond,  J.  E.,  speeches  by,  72, 
274  ;  comments  on,  xxi,  302  ; 
Parnellite  delegate  to  Chicago, 
306  ;  explanation  of  his  speech 
at  Chicago,  306  ;   sketch  of,  284-6 


Redmond,  W.  H.  K.,  violeat 
speeches  by,  157,  182,  210,  221. 
396  ;  obstruction  of,  suppressed, 
172;  trial  of,  xxiv,  213  n„ 
221,  222,  302 

Reed,    Sir    Edward     J.,    speeches 
by.    236,    238  ;     supports    I; 
obstructors,  467 

Reid,  R.  T.,  Q.C.,  his  amendment 
to  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill,  327, 
332,  358  ;  speech  by,  341  ; 
rise  in  reputation  of,  xxi  ;  sketch 
of,  341-2 

Rendel,  Stuart,  leader  of  the 
Welsh  Partv,  xx 

Rent  Bill.  See  Tenants'  Relief 
Bill 

Returning  Officers'  expenses,  de- 
bate on,  69-70,  98,  1 1 5-1 16 

Richard,  Henry,  Peace  Party  ad- 
vocate, iS,  41-2  ;  supports  Welsh 
Disestablishment  Bill,  t,z 

Ridgeway,  Sir  James  West,  403  n. 

Rigby,  John,  Q.C.,  speaks  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule,  89 

Riots,  in  London,  14,  14  «.,  18, 
19  ;  compensation  for,  26,  40  ; 
at  Belfast,  127  «.,  153-4,  162, 
166,  334  ;  in  Cork,  242  n.  ;  at 
Youghal,  254  ».,  256,  257,  260  ; 
in  Ireland,  457  ;  at  Mitchelstown, 
458  11. 

Ritchie,  C.  T.,  President  Local 
Govt.  Board,  166,  235,  407, 
423  ;  speaks  on  Irish  Crimes 
Bill,  306  ;  pilots  Labourers' 
Allotments  Bill,  449,  462  ;  sketch 

of,  423-5 

Robertson,  J.  P.  B.,  Q.C.,  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland,  304  ;  bril- 
liant speech  by,  304  ;  attacked 
by  Gladstone,  332  ;  his  indict- 
ment against  the  National  League 
442-3  ;    sketch  of,  443-4 

Rogers,  J.  E.  Thorold,  speeches 
by,  5,  22,  76,  79  ;  on  Local 
Taxation,  44;    oratory  of,  121 

Roscoe,  Sir  Henry  E.,  117  ;  speaks 
on  Technical  Education,  421  ; 
sketch  of,  422 

Round  Table  Conference,  xxvi, 
200 

Royal  Commissions,  on  Judicial 
Rents  in  Ireland,  174  ;  on  the  Irish 
Land  Law  Act,  249  ».,  268  ; 
on  Market  Rights,  324 

Royal  Palaces,  votes  for  repairs 
of,  34,  259 
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Royal  Parks,  votes  for,  34,  36, 
40,  259 

Rules  of  Procedure.  See  Proce- 
dure Rules 

Russell,  Sir  Charles,  Q.C.,  Attorney- 
General,  86,  141,  358  ;  speeches 
by,  86,  141,  298,  380  ;  his 
amendment  to  the  Irish  Crimes 
Bill,  358  ;    sketch  of,  382-3 

Russell,  Col.  Sir  Charles,  338  n. 

Russell,  E.  R.,  speaks  on  the  Irish 
Crimes  Pill,  307 

Russell,  Sh  George,  Bt.,   182 

Russell,  T.  W;,  Liberal  Unionist, 
132,  419  ;  sits  with  the  Liberals, 
154  ;  speeches  of,  154,  175, 
204,  271  ;  chief  representative 
of  Ulstermen,  409  ;  teller,  against 
the  Conservatives,  417  ;  his 
attitude  to  the  Land  Law  Bill, 
435;  attacks  the  National  League, 
442  ;    sketch  of,   1 54-7 

Russia,  preparations  for  war  with, 
183  ;  relations  of  Britain  with, 
230,  408 

Russo-Afghan  boundary,  settle- 
ment of  the,  xxvii,  408 

Rutland,  Duke  of.  See  Manners, 
Lord  John 

Rylands,  Peter,  Peace  Party  ad- 
vocate, 42 


St.  Aldwyn,  Viscount.  See  Hicks 
Beach,  Sir  Michael 

St.  Aubyn,  Sir  John,  Bt.,  his  Bill 
defeated,  82 

St.  Levan,  Lord.  See  St.  Aubyn, 
Sir  John 

Sale  and  Purchase  of  Land  (Ire- 
land) Bill.  See  Land  Purchase 
Scheme  for  Ireland 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on 
Sunday  Bill.  See  Sunday  Clos- 
ing Bills 

Salisbury,  Marquess  of,  344  ;  Prime 
Minister,  14,  201,  230,  231  ; 
speeches  of,  77,  94  ;  attacks 
on,  98,  174,  230  ;  forms  a  Con- 
servative Govt.,  124  n.  ;  accepts 
Churchill's  resignation,  180  ;  ap- 
points Balfour  to  succeed  Hicks 
Beach,  245  ;  calls  a  meeting 
of  Conservative  members,  288 ; 
his  pronouncement  on  the  Irish 
Land  Law  Bill,  403 ;  his  ap- 
peal   to    his    Party,    404 ;    an- 


nounces the  Proclamation  of  the 
National  League,  436 

Salisbury,  Marquess  of.  See  Cran- 
borne,  Viscount 

Samuel-Montagu,       Montagu,      50 

Samuelson,  Sir  Bernhard,  Bt., 
his  amendment  to  the  Irish 
Crimes  Bill,  298,  316 

Sandford,  Sir  F.,  17 

Saunderson,  Major  E.  J.,  23,  404  ; 
speeches  by,  14,  83,  139.  149, 
157,  198;  excitability  of,  83; 
a  good  speaker,  121;  his  charges 
against  the  Irish  leaders,  159, 
267»  343  ;  his  accusation  against 
a  R.  C.  Archbishop,  222  ;  urges 
more  vigorous  measures  for  Ire- 
land, 230-1  ;  denounces  the 
National  League,  307-8,  309, 
314,  315,  316;  altercation  be- 
tween Healy  and  Sexton  and, 
307-8,  309-11,  313-14,  316; 
sketch  of,   160-1 

Scenes  in  the  House,  121  ;  on  the 
Home  Rule  Division,  110-112; 
between  Saunderson  and  Healy, 
308,  309-11,  316;  regarding 
Dillon  and  a  newspaper  report, 

417 
School    Board,    London,    18,    325, 

420  ;    pensions  for  employes  of, 

441 
Sclater-Booth,  George,  opposes  the 

Govt.,  252  ;    supports  Goschen's 

Budget,  326 
Scotch  Crofters  Bill.     See  Crofters 

Bill 
Scotch  Education  Bill,  debate  on, 

17 

Scotch  Land  Tenure  Bill,  talked 
out,  318 

Scotch  members,  comments  on  the, 
153  ;    speeches  by,  223,  226 

Scotch  Technical  Schools  Bill,  452, 
463  ;    passed,  464 

Scotch  tenant-farmers,  Esslemont's 
amendment  in  favour  of,  xxv, 
223 

Scotland,  measures  for,  xxii,  13, 
17,  3i.  32,  59.  80,  223,  231,  318, 
463,  464  ;  polling  booths  in, 
40  ;  Secretary  for,  see  Balfour, 
A.  J.  ;  attack  on  institutions 
in,  225  ;    Estimates  for,  420,  440 

Secret  Service,  grant  for,  85 

Selborne,  Earl  of,  speech  by,  324 

Selborne,  Earl  of.  See  Wolmre, 
Viscount 
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Selby,  Viscount.     See  Gully,  W.  C. 

Sellar,  A.  C,  Liberal  Unionist 
Whip,  253 

Sessions  of  Parliament,  in  1886, 
1-12,  13-122  ;  the  first  and 
second,  of  1886,  comments  on, 
20,  119-21;  in  1887,  179-473; 
length  of,  158,  179,  429,  452, 
456  ;  second,  of  1886,  ended, 
179  ;    close  of,  in   1887,  470-1 

Sexton,  Thomas,  21,  23,  35,  36, 
298,  334-  386,  431,  436,  455  ; 
speeches  by,  5,  17,  93-4,  97-8, 
237,  314-15  ;  his  position  in  the 
Irish  Party,  5  ;  wearies  the 
House,  94,  153-4,  162;  oratory 
of,  121  ;  his  reply  to  Saunderson, 
149,  314  ;  his  Amendment  to 
the  Address  defeated,  157,  159; 
supports  obstruction,  132,  172, 
223,  253,  259,  272,  462  ;  his 
amendment  to  Procedure  Rules, 
249  ;  supports  a  calumny  against 
Goschen,  251  ;  scene  between 
Saunderson  and,  308,  309-11, 
315  «.,  316  ;  why  not  suspended, 
314  ;  his  charge  against  King- 
Harman,  315  n.  ;  pleads  Dr. 
Tanner's  cause,  401  ;  attacks 
Balfour,  453-4  ;  his  version 
of  the  Mitchelstown  riot,  466-7  ; 
sketch  of,  311-13 

Sheridan,  P.  J.,  315  n.,  338  n.  ; 
an  associate  of  Dillon,  343 

Shirley,  W.  S.,  178,  182 

Shop  Hours  Regulation  Bill,  xxii, 
13;  discussion  on  the,  117, 
118  ;    passed,   118 

Shuttleworth,  Lord.  See  Kay- 
Shuttleworth,  Sir  Ughtred  J. 

Sinclair,  W.  P.,  Liberal  Unionist, 
267 

Small  Holdings,  remarks  on,  449 

Smith,  Samuel,  296  ;  speaks  against 
Fair  Trade,  75  ;  his  Amendment 
to  the  Address,  152  ;  sketch  of, 
296-7 

Smith,  W.  H.,  116,  200;  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  12  ;  attack 
on  his  bookstalls,  38  ;  speeches 
by,  50,  210,  366  ;  condemns 
Gladstone's  Land  Purchase 
Scheme,  59  ;  Secretary  for  War, 
161  ;  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  xxiii,  180,  181,  182, 
230,  231,  passim  ;  his  tribute 
to  Lord  Iddesleigh,  181  ;  com- 
ments   on    leadership    of,     182, 


228,  237,  288  ;  proposes  new 
Procedure  Rules,  232  ;  his 
amendment  to  the  Closure  rule, 
240,  241,  244,  248  ;  his  remarks 
on  the  riot  at  Youghal,  257 ; 
lectured  by  Gladstone,  272  ; 
his  pronouncements  on  the  Irish 
Crimes  Bill,  273,  290,  363,  364, 
365  ;  makes  conditions  with 
Parnell,  289  ;  accused  of  threat- 
ening Closure,  289-90  ;  applies 
Closure  to  Irish  Crimes  Bill, 
292-3.  388  ;  moves  T.  Healy's 
suspension,  310,  314,  412  ;  his 
announcement  regarding  The 
Times  and  Privilege,  337,  338  n.  ; 
introduces  Closure  by  compart- 
ments, 348  n.  ;  moves  Closure 
en  bloc,  362  ;  moves  the  sus- 
pension of  Dr.  Tanner,  401, 
406  ;  approached  by  Women's 
Suffrage  delegates,  405  ;  his 
pronouncement  on  the  Land 
Law  Bill,  410  ;   sketch  of,  367-70 

Smythe,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  murder  of, 
xxiv,   168  n. 

Socialism,  denounced  by  Chamber- 
lain and  Bradlaugh,  35  ;  ad- 
vocated by  Cunninghame  Gra- 
ham, 204  ;  by  Atherley-Jones, 
355  ;  deprecated  by  Sir  R. 
Temple,   xxv,   xxviii,   449 

Socialists,  riots  by,   14 

Solicitor-General,  for  England,  see 
Clarke,  E.  ;  for  Scotland,  see 
Robertson,  J.  P.  B. 

Speaker,  the,  6,  7,  260  ;  election 
of,  1,  2,  123  ;  his  statement 
about  Bradlaugh,  1,2;  represses 
Irish  members,  22,  157;  his 
part  in  the  Home  Rule  division, 
1 10-12;  troubled  by  obstruc- 
tionists, 158,  165,  227,  356; 
his  position,  as  regards  Closure, 
228,  240,  244,  248,  255,  293  ; 
overrules  Parnell's  amendments, 
248  ;  rebukes  Harcourt,  289-90  ; 
Conybeare's  apology  to,  296  ; 
censures  T.  Healy  and  Cony- 
beare,  367  ;  reprimands  R.  Bid- 
mead,  385  ;  his  ruling  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Tanner,  406  ; 
"  names  "  T.  Healy,  412  ;  his 
tactful  dealing  with  Dillon,  417  ; 
rebukes  P.  Stanhope,  455-6 ; 
disrespectful  language  to,  469 

Spencer,  Earl,  324  ;  his  admini- 
stration in  Ireland,  444 . 
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Spicer,  Henry,  18 

Stanhope,  Edward,  75  ;  Secretary 
for  War,  329  ;    sketch  of,  330-1 

Stanhope,  Philip  James,  on  the 
rights  of  Peers  at  elections,  396  ; 
abuses  Balfour,  455 

Stansfeld,  James,  95  ;  introduces 
repeal  of  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  Bill,  38  ;  President  of 
Local  Govt.  Board,  77  ;  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule,  77,  83, 
89  ;    oratory  of,   121 

Stewart,  Halley,  supports  Irish 
obstructors,  467 

Storey,  Samuel,  Radical,  speaks 
in  the  Home  Rule  debate,  92  ; 
denounces  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign, 221  ;    sketch  of,  93 

Stuart,  James,  Metropolitan  Radi- 
cal, 139,  158,  243,  247  ;  obstruc- 
tion of,  suppressed,  257  ;  speaks 
on  educational  estimates,  427  ; 
sketch  of,   139-40 

Suffrage,  female,  14,  63  ;  manhood, 

94-5 

Sullivan,  T.  D.,  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  80,  271 

Sunday  Closing  Bills,  xxii  ;  Sir 
J.  Pease's,  debate  on,  33,  63, 
99-100  ;  talked  out,  33-4  ;  drop- 
ped, 100  n.  ;  for  Durham,  debated 
and  carried,  46 

Supplementary  Estimates,  the,  ob- 
struction to,  238,  242,  247-8  ; 
votes  for,  250-1 

Supply,  grievances  ventilated  under 
cover  of,  S5,  439  ;  obstruction 
to  proceedings  in,  158,  165, 
166,  168,  170-2,  247-8,  passim  ; 
account  of  proceedings  in,  238- 
9,  247,  253,  257-60,  296,  349, 
351-2,  358,  389-91,  397,  400-1, 
420-1 

Sutton  Water  Works  Bill,  224 

Swansea,  Lord.  See  Vivian,  Sir  H.  H. 

Swaythling,  Lord.  See  Samuel- 
Montagu,  M. 

Swinburne,  Sir  John,  Bt.,  disloyal 
speech  of,  349 


Talbot,  J.  G.,  speaks  on  education, 
427  ;    sketch  of,  427-8 

Tang,  riot  at,  457 

Tanner,  C.  K.  D.,  M.D.,  209  ; 
obstruction  practised  by,  161, 
164-5,   172,  217,  248,  329,  463; 


how  suppressed,  172,  248,  389  ; 
mixed  up  in  a  riot,  242  n.  ; 
violent  language  of,  401  ;  motion 
for  suspension  of,  401  ;  apolo- 
gizes, 406  ;  Diplomatic  Vote 
talked  out  by,  439 

Tariff  Reform,  the  precursor  of, 
74  n. 

Taxation,  of  Ground  Rents,  38  ; 
Local,  44-5  ;  of  Parks  and 
Mansions,  390-1 

Taxes,  Income,  69,  325,  326  ; 
on  Coal  and  Wine,  383,  385 

Technical  Education,  117,  247 

Technical  Instruction  Bill,  second 
reading  of,  420  ;    delayed,  434-5 

Telegraph  charges,  50  ;  grant  for,  85 

Temperance  Party,  the,  remarks 
on,  xix  ;  support  Sunday  Closing 
Bills,  33,  46 

Temple,  Sir  Richard,  Bt.,  Finance 
Minister  in  India,  181  n.  ;  proofs 
of  powers  of  observation  of, 
xi-xiii,  xiv-xx  ;  maiden  speech 
of,  3-4  ;  other  speeches  of,  7, 
209-10,  325,  421,  426-7  ;  sup- 
ports Women's  Suffrage  Bill, 
14  ;  his  comments  on  the 
Crofters  Bill,  31-2,  on  the  Welsh 
Disestablishment  Bill,  33  ;  op- 
poses Pease's  motion  about 
opium,  62  ;  his  remarks  on 
Churchill's  "  Apologia,"  183  ; 
urges  the  formation  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Dept.,  419 

Tenants'  Relief  Bill,  xxiii,  158, 
165,   168,   174-6 

Tenure  of  town  houses  (Ireland) 
Bill,  debate  on,  19 

Theobald,  James,  speaks  on  Irish 
Crimes  Bill,  304 

"Three  Acres  and  a  Cow,"  xxiii, 

7.  9,  449 

Times,  The,  publishes  articles  on 
Parnellism  and  Crime,  xxiv, 
314,  315  ;  alleged  letter  by 
Parnell  published  in,  314*1., 
316  ;  suggested  breach  of  privi- 
lege by,  336,  337,  340,  341,  342; 
refusal  of  Dillon  to  prosecute, 
338  ;  charges  made  by,  against 
the  Parnellites,  395 

Tithes  on  hops,  debate  on,  45  ; 
referred  to  Select  Committee,  46 

Tolstoi,  Countess,   396 

Tomlinson,  W.  E.  M.,  70  ;  mine- 
owner  representative,  430  ;  sketch 
of,  43i 
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Town  Park  Lands,  the  Lords' 
amendments  regarding,  425,  435  ; 
definition  of,  435 

Trafalgar  Square  Riots,  xxvi,  r4  n., 
18,  19,  26,  40 

Trevelyan,    Sir    George    O.,    Chief 
Secretary   of    Ireland,    444  ;     in- 
troduces   Crofters    Bill,    13,    19 
31,  32  ;    reported  resignation  of 
46 ;    actual  resignation  of,   60 
speaks  against    Home  Rule,  86 
a  good  speaker,    121  ;    joins   the 
Round  Table  Conference,  200  n 
his   return  to   Parliament,    444  ; 
his  vindication   of   the   National 
League,  444  ;  sketch  of,  446-8 

Truck  Bill,  469 

Tuke,  J.  Hack,  philanthropist,  219 

Tweedmouth,  Lord.  See  Marjori- 
banks,  Edward 


U 

Ulstermen,  T.  Healy's  bitterness 
towards,  81  ;  chief  representa- 
tive of,  409 

Unclaimed  deposits,  debate  on,  23 

Unemployed,  the,  R.  Dawson's 
proposal  to  utilize,   34-5 

Unionists.     See  Liberal  Unionists 


Vaccination,  opponents  of,  166,  407 
Verney,  Capt.  E.  H.,  80  ;   on  Naval 

Estimates,  39-40 
Verulam,   Earl  of.     See  Grimston, 

Viscount 
Vincent,   C.   E.   Howard,   proposes 

increased   grant    to    volunteers, 

xxvi,  43  ;    his  Probation  of  First 

Offences     Bill,     xxv,     62,     118; 

on  the  definition  of  murder,  69 
Vivian,    Sir    H.    H.,    mine-owner 

representative,  430 
Voluntary    Schools,     use    of,     for 

Radical  meetings,  325 
Voluntary    System    of    Education, 

116-117,  420 
Volunteers,   Capitation  Grant   for, 

debate     on,     43-4  ;      vote     for, 

challenged,  xxvi,  161 

W 

Waddy,  S.  D.,  Q.C.,  Radical 
speech  of,  291  ;  his  speech  on 
the  Bodyke  evictions,   379 


Wales.     See  Church  in  Wales 

Walker,  S.  W.,  Q.C.,  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  5 

Wallace,  Robert,  D.D.,  defeats 
Goschen  at  Edinburgh,  226  ; 
obstruction  of,  228,  257  ;  sketch 
of,  22S-9 

Walsh,  Dr.  James,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop,  upholds  the  Plan  of 
Campaign,  xxiii-xxiv,  222,  231 

War,  debate  on  declaration  of,  41 

Weardale,  Lord.  See  Stanhope, 
Philip  James 

Webster,  Sir  Richard  E.,  Q.C., 
Attorney-General,  6,  332,  345, 
349,  406,  412  ;  speeches  of 
(against  the  Home  Rule  Bill), 
89  ;  (on  Procedure  Rules),  243  ; 
(on  the  Irish  Crimes  Bill),  289  ; 
(on  the  Privilege  incident),  341  ; 
replies  to  Gladstone,  353,  445  ; 
his  skill  as  a  debater,  445  ; 
sketch  of,  353-5 

Wellingborough,  Lord.  See  Chan- 
ning,  F.  A. 

Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill.  See 
Church  in  Wales 

Welsh  Party,  remarks  on,  xix-xx 

Westlake,  John,  Q.C.,  speeches  of, 
19,  86,  89,  304 

Westminster  Abbey,  Bill  for  re- 
storation of,  116;  preparation 
of,  for  the  Jubilee,  349  ;  Jubilee 
Thanksgiving  Service  in,   359 

Weymouth,  Viscount,  moves  the 
Address,  181 

Whitbread,  Samuel,  88  ;  comments 
on  the  oratory  of,  232  ;  partisan 
speech  of,  241  ;  speaks  on  Irish 
Crimes  Bill,  306  ;    sketch  of,  233 

Will,  John  Shiress,  Q.C.,  225 

Williamson,  Stephen,  his  Eight 
Hours'  Labour  motion,  433 

Wilson,  Sir  Rivers,   166 

Winn,  The  Hon.  Roland,  evictions 
on  the  estate  of,  181  n. 

Winterbotham,  A.  B.,  a  Radical, 
opposes  Home  Rule,  98  ;  a  good 
speaker,  121,  423  ;  on  the 
Irish  Crimes  Bill,  287 

Wodehouse,  E.  R.,  speaks  against 
Home  Rule,  98  ;  a  Liberal 
Unionist,  213 

Wolff,  Sir  Henry  Drummond,  his 
mission  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
xxvii,  20,  116,  173,  422  ;  a 
member  of  the  Fourth  Party,  398 

Wolmer,  Viscount,  speech  by,  201, 
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204 ;      Liberal     Unionist,     333  ; 
prophetic  remarks  on,  xii  ;  sketch 
of,  333-4 
Wolseley,    Viscount,    advocates    a 
reduction  of  the  Artillery,  xxvii, 

329 
Wolverhampton,      Viscount.      See 

Foster,  Henry  H. 
Women's  Suffrage  Bill,  xxii  ;  scope 

of     the,      14  ;      passes      second 

reading,   14  ;    unsupported,  63  ; 

advocates  of  the,  318  ;  a  meeting 

of      members      favourable      to, 

405 
Woodall,  William,  an  advocate  of 

Women's     Suffrage,     405,     427  ; 

his    speech    on    education,    427  ; 

sketch  of,  428-9 


Woodford,  evictions  at,  xxiv,  260 
409,  410  n. 

Wright,  R.  S.,  his  Law  of  Criminal 
Conspiracies,  353  ;  assistant  to 
the  Attorney-General,  353 


Yeomanry,  the,  vote  for,  ob- 
structed, 161 

Youghal,  riots  at,  xxiv,  254,  256, 
257,  260 


Zulus,  their  cause  championed  by 
Dr.  Clark,  230 

Zululand,  debate  on,  173  ;  an- 
nexation of,  357 
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THE  GIRLHOOD  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Extracts  from  the  Private  Diary  of  Her  Majesty  from  her 
13th  Year  (1832)  till  her  Marriage  in  1840.  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  by  Viscount  Esher,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.  2  Vols, 
with  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo.     Jo's.  net. 


LIFE    OF    BENJAMIN    DISRAELI,    EARL 

OF  BEACONSFIELD.     By  W.  F.  Monypenny.     In  4  or 

5  Volumes.     With  Portraits  and   Illustrations.      Demy  8vo.     12s. 
net  each  Volume. 
Vol.  I— 1804-1837,  Vol.  II— 1837-1846,  now  ready. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF   SARAH,    LADY 

LYTTELTON,  1787—1870.  Edited  by  her  Great  Grand- 
daughter, the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hugh  Wyndham.  With  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo.     15s.  net. 

Lady  Sarah  Spencer  was  the  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  Spencer  and  niece 
of  the  famous  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  In  1813  she  married  the 
third  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  in  1842  was  appointed  to  the  important  post  of 
Governess  to  Queen  Victoria's  children.  She  had,  therefore,  unique  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  distinguished  world  in  which  she  lived,  and  as  she  was 
possessed  of  much  humour  and  of  a  singularly  happy  power  of  describing  the 
people  she  met  and  the  events  she  witnessed,  her  correspondence  forms  a  volume 
of  unusual  interest. 


CORRESPONDENCE    OF    LORD    BURG- 

HERSH   (Afterwards   Earl   of  Westmorland),   1808—1840. 
Edited    by    his    Grand-Daughter,    Miss    Rachel    Weigall. 

With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     12s.  net. 

This  book  is  compiled  from  the  private  and  official  papers  of  Lord  Burghersh 
and  covers  the  Napoleonic  period  in  which  Lord  Burghersh  took  an  active  part 
both  in  military  and  diplomatic  matters.  Lord  Burghersh  served  in  the 
Peninsular  War  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  1814  was 
appointed  Minister  at  Florence.  From  his  position  there  he  was  in  close  touch 
with  all  the  events  relating  to  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba  and  the  revolt  of 
Murat.  The  letters  from  1830  to  1840  deal  with  English  politics  and  the 
Eastern  question.  Amongst  Lord  Burghersh's  correspondents  are  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Stewart,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium. 


LIFE    OF    EDWARD     MONTAGU,     K.G., 

FIRST  EARL  OF  SANDWICH,  1625—1672.  By 
F.  R.  Harris.  In  2  Vols.  With  many  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
24s.  net. 

"  So  at  length  a  book  which  Carlyle  said  long  ago  ought  to  be  written  has 
appeared  .  .  .  tells  with  ability  and  clearness  for  the  first  time  the  full  story 
of  the  first  Earl  .  .  .  throws  vivid  sidelights  on  the  cut  and  thrust  of  politics 
and  the  stress  and  storm  of  battle  in  the  most  dramatic  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century. " — Standard. 


LIFE     OF     JAMES,     FIRST     DUKE     OF 

ORMONDE,    1610—1688.      By    Lady    Burghclere.      With 

Illustrations.     2  Vols.     Demy  8vo.     28s.  net. 

"  This  long  life  has  been  told  by  Lady  Burghclere  with  skill  and  knowledge. 
.  .  .  Her  book  will  be  not  only  the  authoritative  life  of  a  great  man,  but  a 
standard  work  on  Irish  seventeenth-century  history." — The  Times. 

"A  great  Cavalier,  a  great  Loyalist,  and  a  great  gentleman  lives  again  in 
these  brisk  and  glowing  pages  .  .  .  two  scholarly,  well-written,  and  interesting 
volumes,  which  reflect  the  highest  possible  credit  upon  their  author's  judgment, 
taste,  and  workmanship." — Daily  Telegraph. 


THE  DIARIES  OFSTREYNSHAM  MASTER 

1675 — 1680.  And  other  Contemporary  Papers  relating 
thereto.  Edited  by  Sir  Richard  Garnac  Temple,  Bart., 
CLE.  2  Vols.  Medium  8vo.  12s.  net  each.  Indian  Records 
Series. 

"A  standard  and  necessary  work  of  reference  for  all  students  of  India.  It 
should  also  be  on  the  shelves  of  all  politicians,  officials,  civilians,  and  military 
men,  whose  work  concerns  the  British  Empire  of  the  East  ...  a  monument 
of  patient  industry  and  tireless  research,  the  solid  value  of  which  for  the  student 
who  handles  them  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  The  result  of  this 
scholarly  work  is  a  really  wonderful  wealth  of  information,  of  elucidation,  and 
of  closely  packed  knowledge  so  conveyed  as  to  be  easily  assimilated  by  every 
reader." — Standard. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LONG  LIFE.     By 

Lord  Broughton  (John  Cam  Hobhouse).  Edited  by  his 
Daughter,  Lady  Dorchester.  With  Portraits.  Vols.  I  and  II 
— 1786-1823.  24s.  net.  Vols.  Ill  and  IV— 1823-1834.  24s.  net. 
Vols.  V  and  VI— 1834-1852.     24s.  net. 


THE  "  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY " 

SERIES. 


THE  STATE  RAILWAY  MUDDLE  IN 

AUSTRALIA.     By  Edwin  A.  Pratt,  Author  of  "  Rail- 
ways and  their  Rates."     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Since  the  Strike  of  a  year  ago  there  has  been  much  discussion  on 
Railway  Nationalisation.  The  time  is  very  unripe  for  any  legislative 
attempt  to  obtain  British  Railways  for  the  State  ;  but  it  is  never  too  early 
to  learn.  Mr.  Pratt  is  a  foremost  authority  on  all  questions  of  transit. 
His  book,  "The  State  Railway  Muddle  in  Australia,"  brings  first-hand 
evidence  of  the  System  of  Nationalised  Railways  in  working.  Its  lessons 
are  valuable  and  far-reaching. 

THE  PATH  OF  EMPIRE.     A  Treatise  on 

the  Objects  of  the  Imperial  Mission.  By  Henry  Page 
Croft,  M.P.,  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  M.P.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

"We  cordially  recommend  this  inspiring  tittle  volume  and  hope  that  it 
may  be  very  widely  read  throughout  the  Empire.  ...  Is  informing, 
stimulating,  practical,  and  instinct  with  virile,  modern  patriotism  of  a 
common-sense,  work-a-day  kind ;  the  larger  patriotism  of  All-British 
Empire  unity  and  progress." — Standard. 

THE  MILITARY  DANGER  OF  HOME 

RULE  IN  IRELAND.  By  Major-General  Sir 
Thomas  Fraser,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.     2s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  a  contribution  to  the  very  present  controversy  on  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland.  It  has  concern  with  the  past,  as  well  as  with  the  present, 
and  traces  the  effects  of  former  attempts  on  the  part  of  Continental  Powers 
to  intervene  in  Ireland,  not  only  to  the  danger  of  Protestantism  but  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Empire  itself. 

EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  CHURCH    OF 

ENGLAND.  Some  Remarks  occasioned  by  the 
Report  of  the  Archbishops'  Committee  on  Church 
Finance.  By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  F.B.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Archdeacon  of  Ely  ; 
Author  of  "  The  Case  Against  Free  Trade,1'  etc.    2s.  6d.  net. 

•'Full  of  clear,  concise,  and  practical  counsel  which  one  expects  from 
the  Archdeacon  of  Ely." — The  Times. 


THE    POOR   LAW    ENIGMA.     By  M. 

Fothergill  Robinson,  Ex-Guardian  for  the  Parish  of  Ken- 
sington.   Crown  8vo.     3s._  6d.  net. 

"To  those  anxious  to  understand  the  attitude  of  a  thoughtful  Guardian 
the  book  should  be  of  considerable  service." — Daily  News. 

"  An  interesting  book  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  all  who  believe  in 
reform  of  the  Poor  Law  from  within,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  proposals 
for  '  breaking-up.'  ...  It  should  be  read  by  Poor  Law  Administrators." 
— Local  Government  Journal. 


CHILDREN  AND  THE  LAW.     By  W. 

H.  Stuart  Garnett.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Runciman,  M.P.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

This  is  a  survey  of  the  law  relating  to  children,  and  particularly  to  the 
children  of  the  poor.  This  branch  of  law  has  of  recent  years  become  so 
voluminous  and  complex,  and  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  its 
administration  has  so  greatly  increased,  that  some  such  work  has  become 
a  necessity.  It  is  designed  to  answer  those  legal  circumstances  which  are 
constantly  presented  to  teachers,  school  managers,  members  of  local 
education  authorities  and  care  committees,  and  all  those  engaged  in 
philanthropic  work  among  children  and  their  parents. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  FREE  TRADE. 

By  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  W.  Cunningham,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Dr.  Cunningham's  admirable  little  book,  which  is  simple  enough  and 
cheap  enough  to  commend  it  to  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers,  goes  to  the 
root  of  existing  conditions  with  a  lucidity  rarely  found  in  the  writings  of 
economists." — The  Times. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  TARIFF  RE- 
FORM. An  Answer  to  Dr.  Cunningham's  Book, 
**  The  Case  Against  Free  Trade."  By  E.  Enever  Todd. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  intended  not  merely  as  a  reply  to  Archdeacon  Cunning- 
ham's volume,  "  The  Case  Against  Free  Trade,"  in  the  same  series,  but  as 
a  general  statement  of  the  practical  value  of  Free  Trade  and  of  the  failure 
oi  Protection  under  modern  conditions  of  fierce  international  competition. 


TOWARDS    A    NATIONAL    POLICY. 

An  Appeal  to  public-spirited  men  of  all  parties  to 
consider  vital  national  questions  in  a  scientific  spirit, 
regardless  of  party  interest  and  prejudices.  By  Harry 
Roberts.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

"  The  book  is  in  many  ways  worth  reading  because  it  is  alive.  It  is 
one  more  testimony  to  the  growing  conviction,  listened  to  so  reluctantly  by 
all  political  persons,  that  the  party  system  has  had  its  day.  And  he  sees 
that  the  most  important  steps  taken  in  recent  years  have  been  built  up  by 
persons  outside  the  political  parties.  His  object  is  to  call  for  more  of  this 
spirit  inside  and  outside  politics  ;  and,  whatever  one  may  think  of  details 
in  his  programme,  no  one  will  read  his  book  without  a  quickened  sense  of 
national  hope  and  national  duty." — 1 he  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

TRADE  AND  THE  NATIONAL  IDEAL. 

By  M.  H.  G.  Goldie.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
This  work  examines  Great  Britain's  industrial  progress  towards  the 
National  Ideal,  and  explains  why  that  progress  demands  universal  military 
service,  as  a  school  and  for  defence,  a  new  Aliens  Act,  and  a  revised  Small 
Holdings  Act.  The  book,  being  largely  intended  for  readers  unversed  in 
political  economy,  shows  that  the  capital  of  workmen  and  that  of  employers 
are  equally  necessary,  and  explains  how  capital  is  increased  and  wasted. 
Amongst  other  aspects  of  the  great  question  with  which  the  book  deals 
are  the  effects  of  taxation  on  industrial  progress,  the  relations  of  employers 
and  workmen,  and  the  increased  production  of  British-grown  food. 

FEDERALISM    AND     HOME     RULE. 

Letters  to  The  Times  upon  the  Constitutional  Confer- 
ence.    By  "  Pacificus."     Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

"They  are  marked  by  insight,  imagination,  discernment,  and  ripeness 
of  knowledge.  .  .  .  Written  from  a  fresh  and  original  standpoint,  and 
entirely  detached  from  party,  this  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
study  of  current  constitutional  problems,  and  contains  suggestive  ideas  as 
to  the  probable  trend  of  political  development  in  this  country." — Daily 
Chronicle. 

FALLACIES  AND  FACTS.     An  Answer 

to    "  Compulsory   Service."      By  Field-Marshal  Earl 

Roberts,  V.C.,  K.G.      Second  Impression.     Crown  Svo. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Lord  Roberts's  answer  to  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  '  Compulsory  Seivice' 

is,  in  our  opinion,  conclusive.     All  that  was  wanted  was  a  protest  against 

the  partial  use  of  expert  testimony  and  a  refutation  of  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's 

*  fed-up '  argument.     This  Lord  Roberts's  Part  I.  supplies  with  perfect 

success." — Spectator. 


COMPULSORY  SERVICE.     By  General 

Sir  Ian  Hamilton.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Viscount  Haldane  of  Gloan.  2s.  6d.  net.  Second 
Edition,  with  Notes  on  the  Admiralty  View  of  the  Risk  of 
Invasion. 

"A  singularly  lucid  and  important  statement  by  the  First  Sea  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  on  the  peril  of  invasion.  ...  It  may  be  hoped  that  these 
words  of  solemn  warning  will  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  business  men 
of  the  country." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"This  volume  is  one  that  all  students  of  Imperial  Defence  will 
welcome.  .  .  .  The  whole  memorandum  is  the  work  of  a  master  of  his- 
subject,  able  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  his  arguments  a  literary  style  of 
exceptional  grace." — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 


ANCIENT    AND     MODERN    IMPERI- 

ALISM.  An  Address  Delivered  to  the  Classical 
Association  in  January  1910.  By  the  Earl  of  Cromer, 
G.C.B.,  O.M.,  G.C.M.G.  Third  Impression.  Crown 
8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his  Guildhall  speech,  said  :  "Those  of  you  who 
know  Lord  Cromer's  excellent  book,  in  which  he  compares  Ancient  and 
Modern  Imperialism,  need  no  words  from  me  to  prove  that  ihe  dominion 
of  modern  civilised  nations  over  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  has  been 
fraught  wilh  widespead  good  for  mankind." 


UNIVERSITIES     AND     NATIONAL 

LIFE.  By  the  Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan.  Second 
Edition,  with  an  added  chapter,  entitled — Great  Britain 
and  Germany :  A  Study  in  National  Characteristics. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

"The  subjects  dealt  with  in  these  papers  are  of  far  wider  scope  than 
would  be  imagined  from  this  title.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  summarise 
the  lesson  which  they  teach,  they  may  be  said  to  describe  from  various 
standpoints  the  ideal  character,  and  to  sketch  out  the  best  methods  of 
developing  it." — Spectator. 
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